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Fearless  Fronting  of  the  Future, 

A  NEW  TEAR'S  DISCOUHSE. 


"  Ood  ii  oor  refoge  and  strength,"  etc.— Fbuk  xM.  1-11. 

NOTHEB  l^ear  h&s  just  departed,  and  a  new 

one  has  broken  upon  us.   The  last  billow  of  the 

old  has  receded  from  the  shore,  and  gone  back 

into  the  awfal  abysaea  of  the  past,  and  the 

waves  of  the  new  one  are  jast  flowing  in  npon 

s.     Amidst  the  mingling  echoes  of  both  we  are 

tooched  with  a  my storions  sadness.   How  ranch  the  ebbing 

tide  has  borne  away  from  onr  world  1     How  many  human 

institutions,  plans,  and  projects !     How  many  myriads 

of  the  race  I     Among  them  not  a  few  of  the  greatest 

men  of  any  time  or  land ;  and  some  most  dear  to  these 

hearts  of  oars.     They  are  gone — gone  for  ever  I     How 

mnch  haa  it  shortened  the  brief  space  of  our  mortal  life, 

and  pressed  us  nearer  to  that  eternity  in  which  all  that  is 

human  will  soon  be  lost  I     How  much  has  it  added  to  our 

already  heavy  load  of  reaponaibility !     May  we  hope  that 

it  has  added  to  our  spiritual  inteUigence,  our  love  of  the 

VOL.   IXXTL  ^ 


2  Fearless  Fronting  of  tlie  Future. 

Great  One^  oar  sympaUiy  with  the  tmOj  and  oar  moml 
might  i  What  ahall  the  new  year  bring  ua  ?  With  wbcbt 
will  its  luooegsive  billows  be  laden?    Each  one  M  it 

breaks  on  the  shore  will  bring  something.  Who  shall 
tell  what  shall  be  on  the  morrow  ? 

No  class  of  thought,  no  passage  of  Holy  Writ,  is  more 
snited  to  enable  us  to  front  the  mysterious  future  with 
fearlessness  than  this  grand  Paaln^. 

It  suggests  two  thoughts. 

I.  There  mat  be  gbeat  tempests  in  our  future. 
"  Though  the  earth  be  removed,  and  though  the  moun- 
tains be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea ;  though  the 
waters  thereof  roar  and  be  troubled,  though  the  moun- 
tains shake  with  the  swelling  thereof.^'  As  the  Psalm  in 
all  probability  owes  its  origin  to  the  miraculous  destruc- 
tion of  the  Assyrian  host  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,*  these 
imaginary  and  supposed  terrible  oonvnkiomi  of  nature 
may  represent  the  raging  of  the  Assyrian  hosts  wi  iliay 
encamped  in  battle  array  round  Jerusalem.  Then  indeed 
*'  the  heathen  raged,  the  kingdoms  were  moved.''  f   Tern* 


*  2  KiAgs  six.  35.    Isaiah  zzxvii. 

t  Begnrding  this  Psalm,  as  oomposed  winen  Seimaohfirib  laTftded 
Jttdea  and  besieged  Jerusalom,  taunting  Hezekiah  with  his  trast  in  God« 
the  meaning  of  the  yarioos  sections  may  bo  described  as  foUows : — 

The  flrat  three  verses  describe  the  danger  of  the  besieged  and  the 
defenoe  they  had  made,  and  express  their  oonfidanoe  in  their  positioBi. 
They  had  made  God  their  refuge  and  strength.  The  figure  of  the  sea, 
and  its  waves  roaring  around  the  base  of  the  mountainoiis  cliffs,  is  taken 
by  the  poets  to  express  the  hosts  of  the  Assyriaiis  eneamped  ftround 
Jerusalem  in  battle  arn^.  The  gathering  together  of  moltitmdep  u 
repeatedly  alluded  to  under  this  illustration,  and  the  well-known  inroads 
of  the  raging  sea,  occasioning  the  fall  of  vast  masses  of  oUffs,  weU  express 
the  imminence  of  the  danger.  The  destmeticm  of  the  etfcy  seems  eeitain. 
No  other  city  remained.  Jerusalem  will  be  overthrcrwii  by  the  I<tt<e6  of 
the  Assyrians.  Not  so.  The  letter  of  defiance  has  been  taken  up  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  spread  before  Jehovah.  The  word  of  promise 
is  sent  at  once  through  the  Prophet  Isaiah.  And  the  men  lift  up  Hketr 
voioes,— '*  The  Lord  of  hosts,'*  eta 
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pestSj  here  repreiented  by  awful  convulsious  of  natare^ 
have  often  occoired  m  hmoan  Iiistory.  The  annals  of  the 
past  are  filled  with  records  of  sooial  carthqaakea  and 
raging  tempests*  *'  The  mountains/'  the  largest  things 
in  human  life^  throneSj  governments,  fortunes,  have  been 
ourried  into  the  midst  of  revolutionary  seas,  which  have 
roaired  and  heavedj  ^ni  with  their  dashing  floods  made 
things  stable  as  the  '^  mountains  shake/'  What  has 
been  may  come  again.  God  has  saidj  "  I  will  overturn, 
overtunij  overturvi  it,  and  it  shall  be  no  more  until  He 
come  whose  right  it  ia,  and  I  will  give  it  to  Him.'' 
lStn»  and  wrong  are  here,  and  the  God  of  truth  and 
justice  will  not  allow  them  to  rest.     So  long  as  they  are 


The  lozm  of  tha  fovrth  Y6r0e  may  be  tliua  oxplaincd.  Hczeklrdi's 
name  is  distinctly  associated  with  some  great  work  of  bringing  water 
into  Jernsalem.  This  he  had  cat  off  from  the  environs.  He  had  stopped 
thewatflraof  ih«  fouttaiiis  that  ware  without  the  oitj;  saying,  "For 
why  ahonld  the  kings  of  Aaayria  come  and  find  maoh  water  ? "  (2  Ghron. 
zxziL  3,  4),  The  city  has  what  the  enemy  has  not.  The  people  of  God 
hare  peace,  and  are  made  glad,  from  a  sense  of  their  seonrity.  There  is 
no  peaoe  to  the  wioked,>*-tbey  ean  never  be  safe. 

The  fifth  verse,  and  first  part  of  the  sixth,  describe  the  condition  of 
those  without  the  city  while  the  salvation  tarries.  The  enomy  are  in 
constant  motion.  The  eity  looks  to  God,  and  expects  His  immediate 
help.    **  Qod  wiU  help  her,"  and  that  when  the  morning  breaks. 

The  latter  pt^  of  the  sixth  verse,  in  all  its  majestic  brevity  and  quiet 
swiftness,  completely  describes  the  sudden  and  complete  destruction  of 
the  host. 

The  eeventb  v^se  is  the  burst  of  praise  uttered  at  the  dawn,  when 
tbe  hnndred  foorscore  and  five  thousand  of  the  Assyrians  were  all  dead 
corpses.  It  is  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Greater  has  He  been  than  those  who 
were  against  them.  It  is  the  God  of  Jacob,  the  God  who  had  helped 
tkeir  aaeestor  and  given  them  their  name— the  same  God— the  mighty 
God  ol  Israel. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  verses  we  may  see  the  Israelites,  some  from 
the  city  walls,  and  others  in  the  stricken  camp,  completing  their  deliver* 


In  the  tenth  f^xset  ^a  Toioe  of  Jehovah  is  heard,  "  Be  still,**  eto. 
Asaia  the  ^horoa  breaks  forth,  *'  The  Lord  of  hosts,"  etc. 

b2 
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here  there  must  be  perpetual  social  fermentation,  ay, 
and  revolution  after  revolution.  The  great  sea  of  the 
world's  mind  is  destined,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  so 
agitated  by  love  for  the  right  that  it  shall  shake  all  the 
"  mountains ''  of  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  social  wrong 
with  the  ''swelling  thereof."  Indeed,  the  agitation,  if 
not  so  violent  and  visible  in  this  age  as  in  some  past 
times,  is  deeper,  wider,  stronger.  Into  whatever  domain 
we  step  there  is  commotion :  in  the  reahns  of  poUtics 
party  is  contending  with  party  and  kingdom  with  king- 
dom ;  in  the  realms  of  commerce  what  fierce  competitions, 
— every  little  spirit  is  striving  for  the  mastery ;  in  the 
realms  of  literature  opinions  battle  with  opinions  and  sys- 
tems with  systems ;  in  the  realms  of  religion,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  holy  city,  "  the  waters  roai^  with  the  swell- 
ing "  of  acrimonious  controversies  and  sectarian  feuds. 
Kow,  whether  any  very  terrible  revolutions  shall  occur  in 
our  brief  future  on  this  earth  we  know  not.  But  we 
know  right  well  that  changes  deeply  affecting  us  are  not 
far  on.  Of  all  revolutions,  none  is  greater  to  the  indi- 
vidual man  than  death,  involving  the  utter  disorganizing 
of  the  body,  the  disruption  of  all  material  ties,  and  the 
launching  of  the  soul  into  the  awful  mysteries  of  retribu- 
tion. And  then,  in  the  future  not  only  of  ourselves  but  of 
all  departed  and  coming  men,  there  are  revolutions  more 
terrible  than  any  thfit  has^  yet  happened.  "  The  day  of 
the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  in  the  which 
the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  thb 
elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  the  earth  also  and 
the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up/'  Here  is 
a  conflagration.  Fire  now,  in  its  most  terrible  forms, 
is  reined  in.  Whether  you  see  it  belching  its  floods  from 
the  volcano,  flashing  in  the  lightning,  or  enfolding  cities 
in  its  sheets  of  flame,  you  feel  that  it  is  under  a  restrain- 
ing force.    It  is  oiroumscribed.    .But  now  it  is  to  be  let 
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loose.  The  lion  of  all  material  forces  has  left  his  den^ 
and  speeds  ravenously  through  the  world.  The  earth — 
its  rivers  and  oceans^  its  fields  and  its  forests^  and  all  the 
works  ''that  are  therein/'  all  that  human  genius  has 
created^  that  human  industry  and  skill  through  all  ages 
have  produced^  all  the  works  of  God  and  man  on  this 
earth  will  be  burned  up. 

"  The  clond-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeons  palaces, 
The  solemn  temple,  the  great  globe  itself, 
And  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve ; 
And,  like  the  baseless  &bric  of  a  vision, 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind." 

Oh^  what  a  future  awaits  us  I  How  shall  we  face  it  ? 
Is  there  any  way  by  which  we  can  look  at  it  without  the 
most  terrible  alarm  ?  Can  we  front  it  with  unruffled 
calmness^  with  magnanimous  fearlessness  7  Important 
question  this !     And  our  answer  is — 

II.  There  need  be  no  dread  for  our  future.  But  how 
can  terror  be  avoided?  We  have  the  answer  in  this 
sublime  poem :  "  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength^  a  very 
present  help  ia  trouble.'^ 

What  can  so  invigorate  and  ennoble  the  soul  as  to  li- 
able it  to  meet  the  most  tumultuous  future  with  a  fearless 
heart  ?  Confidence  in  Ood.  Elohim^  not  invincible  armies 
or  triumphant  navies^  ^^is  our  refuge  and  strength.^' 
There  are  several  things  expressed  in  this  poem  which 
encourage  this  confidence.  First :  His  protective  suffi- 
dency.  ''Grod  is  our  refuge.'^  A  refuge  infinite  in  its  ampli- 
tude^ impregnable  in  its  ^resistance^i  interminable  in  its 
duration.  "And  strength ''—K)ur  safe  retreat;  ''a  very 
present  help  in  trouble ;''  never  distant,  always  within 
easy  reach;  He  is  "in  the  midst ;^'  those  that  trust  in 
Him^  "  shall  not  be  moved.  God  shall  help  them,  and 
that  right  early.''  We  can  be  involved  in  no  difficulty 
from  which  He  cannot  extricate,  exposed  to  no  danger 
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from  whict  He  cannot  shelter,  assailed  by  no  enemies 
from  which  He  cannot  deliver.  Another  thing  expressed 
in  this  poem,  which  encourages  confidence  in  God,  iB, 
Secondly :  His  perennial  grace.  "  There  is  a  river,  the 
streams  whereof  shall  make  glad  the  city  of  God,  the 
holy  place  of  the  tabernacles  of  the  Most  High."  What 
is  the  true  ''city  of  God?''  Not  architecture,  not  an 
assemblage  of  buildings,  not  a  place  of  habitation ;  but 
the  community  of  godly  spirits.  This  is  tlie  city  of  Elohim. 
A  city  pure,  harmonious,  ever-growing.  As  the  stream 
that  issued  from  Eden  to  water  the  whole  garden,  eo  the 
gracious  influences  of  Heaven,  like  a  river,  roll  through 
all  the  parts  of  this  blessed  community.  So  long  as  a 
besieged  city  is  supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of  water,  it 
can  hold  out  against  the  enemy.  This  river  of  grace  has 
never  failed,  and  never  will,  hence  let  us  trust  in  Him. 
There  is  yet  another  thing  expressed  in  this  poem  which 
encourages  confidence  in  God.  Thirdly :  His  providential 
interposition.  "  The  heathen  raged,  the  kingdoms  were 
moved :  He  uttered  His  voice,  and  the  earth  trembled  ]*' 
''  Come,  behold  the  works  of  the  Lord,  the  desolations 
He  hath  made  in  the  earth.  He  maketh  Wars  to  cease 
unto  the  end  of  the  earth.  He  breaketh  the  bow,  and 
cutteth  the  spear  in  sunder.  He  burneth  the  chariot  ia 
the  fire.  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God :  I  will  be 
exalted  among  the  heathen,  I  will  be  exalted  in  the  earth. 
The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us ;  the  God  of  Jacob  is  our 
Befuge.''  There  is  undoubtedly  an  allusion  here  to  the 
invasion  of  Sennacherib,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
the  Assyrian  kings,  a  man  whose  invincible  armies  and 
long  succession  of  triumphs  struck  terror  amongst  All 
the  kingdoms  of  the  ancient  East.  At  night,  his  trium- 
phant legions  encamped  about  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
The  waters  of  anxiety,  terror,  and  dismay  must  have 
roared  in  thunder  through  the  ''  Holy  City ''  that  night. 
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Who  shall  defend  the  city  ?  Who  shall  drive  back  the 
inyaders  ?  All  the  men  of  Jerusalem  were  powerless  for 
the  work.  Elohim  mercifully  interposed.  As  ^^  the  hea- 
then raged,  and  the  kingdoms  were  moved,  He  uttered 
His  voice,  and  the  earth  trembled/'  In  the  morning, 
either  by  pestilence  or  some  supernatural  messenger,  the 
185,000  soldiers  lay  dead  outside  the  city  walls.  '^  He 
breaketh  the  bow  and  cutteth  the  spear  in  sunder,  and 
bnrneth  the  chariot  in  fire/'  Ho  shattered  their  imple- 
ments of  destruction.  '^  Come,  behold  the  works  of  tho 
Lord,  what  desolations  He  hath  made  on  the  earth/' 
See  the  teeming  thousands  of  dead  soldiers,  clutching  in 
their  Bti£fened  hands  the  weapons  with  which  they  sought 
to  take  the  city.  Byron,  in  one  of  his  loftiest  inspira- 
tions, has  given  a  poetic  sketch  of  tho  scene. 

"  The  Assyrian  oame  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  parplo  and  gold; 
And  the  sheen  of  his  spears  was  like  stars  on  tho  sea, 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  summer  is  green, 
The  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen ; 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  autumn  hath  blown, 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered  and  strewn. 

For  the  angel  of  death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  passed ; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  waxed  deadly  ani  chill, 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  for  ever  grew  still. 

And  there  lay  the  steed,  with  his  nostril  all  wide, 
Bat  through  it  there  rolled  not  the  breath  of  his  pride; 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf. 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  tho  rock-beating  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider,  distorted  and  pale. 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow,  and  the  rust  on  his  mail ; 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone : 
The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpets  nnblown. 
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And  the  widows  of  Aflliar  are  loud  in  their  wuli 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  nnsmdte  by  the  sword, 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord." 

''What  desolations  He  hath  made  on  the  earth/'  Mark 
them  well.  Not  the  desolation  of  virtue^  order^  or  peace^ 
or  aught  that  ennobles  or  beatifies  human  nature.  But 
desolations  amongst  the  desolators  of  human  rights^  of 
human  happiness  and  progress.  Destructions  amongst 
the  destroyers,  of  the  enemies  of  virtue,  of  souls,  and 
God.  He  destroys  the  works  of  the  devil.  ''He  maketh 
wars  to  cease.''  This  is  His  work,  to  break  the  "  bow," 
cut  the  "  spear,"  burn  the  "  chariot,"  shiver  the  cannons 
and  the  bayonets,  and  all  the  fiendish  implements  of  war. 
With  confidence  in  such  a  God  as  this,  we  need  not  fear. 
Nay,  we  will  "  be  still."  Leave  oflf  all  anxious  thoughts 
and  efforts,  and  know  that  He  is  God.  More,  we  will 
sing,  "  The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us,  the  God  of  Jacob  is 
our  Refuge."  Portray  our  future  in  the  most  terrific 
aspects,  let  it  be  mantled  with  clouds  and  roar  with 
earthquakes,  let  it  peal  with  thunders  and  blaze  with 
lightnings,  "  therefore  will  not  we  fear,"'  "  the  Lord  of 
hosts  is  with  us,  the  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge." 
"Come,  Philip,"  said  Luther  to  Melancthon,  "let  us 
sing  the  forty-sixth  Psalm."  And  sing  it  they  did,  in 
Luther's  own  version. 

**  A  sure  stronghold,  our  God  is  He, 
A  timely  shield  and  weapon ; 
Our  help  He  *11  be,  and  set  ns  free 
From  every  ill  can  happen." 
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Our  PorpOM.'-'HanT  learned  and  devout  men  have  gone  phUologicaXlu  throngh 
thii  TmmMhXM,  this  book  of  Hebrew  hymns,  and  have  left  ns  the  rich  roBufts  of  their 
Inquiries  in  volumes  within  the  reach  of  every  Biblical  student.  To  do  the  mere 
verbal  hsrmenmOicB  of  tixis  book,  even  as  well  as  it  has  been  done,  would  be  to  con- 
tiibaie  nothing  firesh  in  the  way  of  evoking  or  enforcing  its  Divine  ideas.  A 
thorough  xoMiunio  treatment  it  naa  never  yet  received,  and  to  this  work  we  here 
commit  onxBelves,  determining  to  employ  the  best  results  of  modem  Biblical  scholar- 
ship. 

Oor  Method*— Our  plan  of  treatment  will  comprise  four  sections :—(!.)  The 
JSxsTomT  of  the  passage.  lorric  poetry,  which  the  book  is,  is  a  delineation  of  living 
efaaraMer ;  and  the  key,  therefore,  to  unlock  the  meaning  and  reach  the  spirit  of  the 
words  15  a  knowledge  of  the  men  and  drcumstanoes  that  the  poet  sketches  with  his 
^yrio  pendL— (2.)  Ajrvovi.Txo]rs  of  the  passage.  This  will  include  short  ^qplanatory 
notes  on  any  ambiguoos  word,  phrase,  or  allusion  that  may  occur.— (8.)  Tlie  Axou- 
MMWJ  of  the  passage.  A  knowledge  of  the  main  drift  of  an  author  is  amongst  the 
most  essential  conditions  for  interpreting  his  meaning.— (i.)  The  Hoxnsncs  of  the 
passage.  This  is  our  main  work.  We  shall  endeavour  so  to  group  the  Divine  idea^ 
that  have  been  legitimately  educed,  as  to  suggest  such  thoughts,  and  indicate  such 
sermonizing  methods,  as  may  promote  the  proflcien<7  of  modem  pulpit  ministra- 
tiona. 


Sul:dect :  The  BeligiouB  Aspeota  of  a  Soul  in  Earnest. 
*'A«  the  hart  paateth  after. the  waterbroobs,*'  eto. — Tbjjm  zlii.  1-6. 

HinoBT. — "  To  the  chief  Musician,  Matchil  for  the  sons  of  Korahy 
Thifl  psahn  commenoefl  the  seoond  of  the  five  parts  into  which  the 
whole  book  has  been  divided,  and  it  extends  to  the  close  of  the 
seventy-Becond.  The  sons  of  Eorah  were  a  Levitical  family  of  singers 
(1  Chron.  vi.  82).  And  they  continued  as  singers  from  the  time  of 
David  until  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat.  It  is  called  a  Maschil,  which 
means  a  didactic  composition,  and  seems  to  have  been  composed  in 
order  to  giye  instruction.  It  clearly  contains  the  experience  of  David, 
and  most  probably  refers  to  his  exclasion  from  the  Temple  in  oonse- 
qnence  of  Absalom's  rebellion.  It  is  characterised  by  Dayid's  style 
of  utterance,  his  [eleyated  genios  and  depth  of  emotion.  Its  atmo- 
sphere bears  the  aroma  of  his  distinguished  spirit. 

AnroTATxoirB :  Ver.  1. — **^#  the  hart  panteth  after  the  ^eOet  broohs,  so 
panuth  my  MtiZ  after  Thee,  O  God."  The  **  hart,"  or  hind,  heated  and 
hunted  to  exhaustion,  pants  for  the  refreshing  stream,  even  so  does 
DaTid  bum  with  thirst  for  God.  "I  have  seen,'*  says  Thomson, 
"  laige  flocks  of  these  panting  harts  gathering  round  the  water  of  the 
brooks  in  the  desert  of  Sahara,  so  subdued  by  thirst  that  you  oould 
qpproa«h  quite  near  them  before  they  fled."  The  language  expresses 
an  intoBM  desire  for  God. 
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Ver.  2.~"  Jl/y  soul  thirstethfor  God^for  the  living  God:  whenthalllceme 
and  appear  before  Oodf "    "Thirsted  has  1107  soul  lor  God,  for  the 
living  God.    When  ehall  I  come  and  appear  before  (3tO^  V*   "  The  past 
tense  of  the  first  verb  shows  that  he  is  not  expressing  a  desire  just 
conceived  for  the  first  time,  bat  one  with  which  he  is  already  familii^. 
Of  the  two  divine  names  here  nsed,  one  (Elohim)  describes  God  as  an 
object  of  religions  worship,  the  other  (£1)  as  a  Being  of  infinite  power.*' 
—AUxander,    "The  living  God,''  as  distinguished  from  lifeless  idols, 
philosophic  abstraction,  and  theistic  theories.    '<  When  $haU  I  come 
and  appear  he  fore  God  f**    I  am  away  from  His  temple,  I  1mm  to 
return  to  His  sanctuary. 
Vor.  3.—"  Mp  tears  have  been  my  meat  day  and  night,  while  they  can* 
tinually  say  unto  me,  Where  is  thy  God ; "    "My  tears  have  been  my 
food  by  day  and  by  night.    While  they  say  cozitinnally  imto  me. 
Where  is  thy  God  ?  '^—-Delitzsch,    Where  is  thy  God?    By  this  they 
insinuated  that  Jehovah  had  forsaken  him. 
Yer.  4. — "  When  I  remember  these  things^  I  pour  out  my  soul  in  «<•*• 
"These  things?"  what  does  he  mean?    His  former  advantages  and 
enjoyments,  or  his  present  privations  and  sufferings  ?    We  think  the 
former,  hence  the  next  clause:   *'I  will  remember/'  that  is,  I  will 
think  thereon,  pouriiig  out  my  soul  within  me.    *^For  I  Juid  gone  wiih 
the  multitude,  I  went  with  them  to  the  house  of  God,  with  the  voice 
of  Joy  and  praise,  with  a  multitude  that  kept  holyday"     A  good 
translation  is  the  following :  "  Now,  when  I  think  thereupon,  I  pour  out 
my  heart  within  me,  how  I  went  with,  the  multitude,  and  brought 
them  forth  to  the  house  of  God  with  the  Voice  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving with  such  as  keep  holy  day."   In  deep  sorrow,  one's  tendency  is 
to  call  up  the  remembrance  of  better  times  gone,  and  thuB  increase 
one's  pain  by  brooding  over  the  contrast. 
Ver.  6. — **Why  art  thou  cast  down,  0  my  souU   and  why  art  thou 
disquieted  in  m^t    Hope  thou  in  God:  for  1  shall  yet  praise  Him  for 
the  help  of  His  countenance.*^    **  Why  art  thou  so  heavy,  0  my  soul, 
and  why  art  thou  so  disquieted  within  mo  f    Oh,  put  thy  trust  in  God, 
for  I  will  yet  give  Him  thanks  which  is  the  help  of  my  countenance 
and  my  God."    The  word  "for"  is  not  in  the  original    He  exhorts 
his  soul  to  hope  in  Elohim  as  the  help  of  his  countenance  and  his 
God. 
Abguhent. — The  Psalmist,  torn  from  his  native  land,  amid  the  taunts  of 
his  captors,  craves  for  fellowship  with  the  living  God,  and  dwellB 
lovingly  on  those  festivals  of  the  Temple  whkh  he  onoa  enj<qred« 

I 

HoMiLETiGS. — The&e  verses  present  to  ns  the  religioas 
aspects  of  a  soul  in  earnest.    We  see  it — 

I.  IktenseiiT  thirstiho  after  God.  *'As  the  hart  panteth 
after  the  waterbrooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  The^,  O  God. 
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Myfioal  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the  liring  God."  History, 
observation,  conBciousness,  show  that  amongst  the  deepest 
and  most  ineradicable  instincts  of  the  soul  is  the  craring  for 
a  "living  Otod."  The  god  of  science,  which  is  inexorable  law  or 
force,  will  not  satisfy  it ;  nor  will  the  GK>cL  of  pantheism,  which 
is  a  ragne,  inappreciable  impersonality,  do  for  it ;  it  wants  a 
living  God,  a  Personality,  free,  intelligent,  loving,  recognizing 
and  reciprocating  all  human  love.  '  It  craves  for  Him  rather 
than  His.  His  riches.  His  universe,  will  nof  satisfy  it ;  the 
Bonl  wants  HiWas  its  portion. 

Krst :  This  craving  for  "  the  living  God  *'  renderB  all  logical 
arguments  for  a  Supreme  Being  unnecessary.  As  the  organiza- 
taon  of  my  eye  implies  light,  my  ear  sound,  my  limgs  air, 
this  instinctive  desire  which  I  have  within  me  for  a  God,  implies 
a  God.  The  men  who  say  that  this  instinct  has  come  down, 
io  us,  either  by  generation  or  tradition,  from  the  superstitious 
men  of  distant  times,  are  outside  the  pale  of  rational  debate. 
What  is  universal,  is  constitutional ;  and  what  is  constitu- 
tional, is  Divine  ;  and  what  is  Divine,  is  true. 

Secondly :  This  craving  for  "  the  living  God  "  indicates  the 
only  meihod  for  devaiing  the  race.  You  may  raise  man  intellec- 
tuaUy  by  appealing  to  his  intellect,  nsthetioally  by  appealing 
to  his  imagination,  but  'you  can  only  raise  the  man  by 
appealing  to  his  religious  instincts,  which  are  the  underlying 
springs  of  all  his  activities.*    We  see  here  the  soul—' 

IL  Grbatlt  distbessed  on  account  of  the  wicked.  '^  My 
tears  have  been  my  meat  day  and  night."  The  wicked  dis- 
tressed him  in  two  ways. 

First ;  By  taunting  him  on  account  of  his  religion*  '*  They 
continually  tAj  unto  me,  Where  is  thy  God  P  "  As  if  they  had 
said.  Thou  hast  long  been  boasting  of  thy  God,  declaring  His 
interest  in  thee,  His  goodness  towards  thee,  His  promises 
towards  thee ;  but  where  is  now  thy  God  when  thou  art  in 
distress  P  The  good  in  all  ages  have  been  tormented  thus  by 
the  wicked  around  them. 

*  Sea  farther  remarks  on  this  verse,  ffomtlwt,  Editor's  deries,  vol.  yii. 
p.  67. 
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Secondly :  By  depriving  him  of  the  piMic  privileges  of  his 
religion.  Their  conduct  had  sent  him  far  away  from  Jern- 
salem,  the  holy  city,  and  the  Temple,  whither  he  was  wont  to 
go  to  worship.  He  tells  ns  here  that  he  went  to  **  the  house 
of  God ;  and  more,  that  he  went  with  the  multitude  to  the 
house  of  God.  Though  a  king,  he  was  not  too  proud  to  join  the 
throng  in  such  a  walk.  He  went  with  joy  and  praise  to  the 
bouse  of  God.  It  was  not  a  mere  task  to  him.  He  went  to 
keep  holy  day."  The  memory  of  those  lost  priyileges  saddened 
him  greatly.  ^'  When  I  remember  these  things,  I  pour  out 
my  soul  in  me :  for  I  had  gone  with  the  multitude  *.  I  went 
with  them  to  the  house  of  God,  with  the  Yoice  of  joy  and 
praise,  with  a  multitude  that  kept  holy  day."  Much  of  the 
soul's  sorrow  grows  out  of  the  memory  of  joys  and  privileges 
for  ever  gone.  The  echo  of  temple  music  sounded  through 
his  memory,  and  the  festive  scene  of  public  worship  flitted 
before  his  imagination,  and  all  deepened  his  sadness.  We  see 
it — 

III.    AinUOUSLY    EXPOSTULATING  WITH   SELF   ON    ACCOUNT    OF 

DISPONDBNCT.  **  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  0  my  soul  P  and 
why  art  thou  disquieted  in  me  ?  Hope  thou  in  God,  for  I  shall 
yet  praise  Him  for  the  help  of  His  countenance." 

First:  He  inquired  into  the  reason,  *'  Why  art  thou  cast 
down  ?  "  Why  stoop  as  if  beneath  a  heavy  weight  ?  Why 
disquieted  like  the  troubled  sea  P  There  must  be  some  cause. 
Let  me  ascertain  it. 

Secondly :  He  resolved  upon  the  remedy,  "  Hope  thou  in 
God,  for  I  shall  yet  praise  Him."  Trust  in  Him,  for  I  shall 
yet  praise  Him  for  "the  help  of  His  countenance."  His 
countenance,  which  now  seems  to  me  hidden  and  in  frowns, 
will  yet  beam  benignantly,  and  I  shall  be  happy  again. 


Subject :  Soul  Sorrows  and  Soul  Belief. 

"  0  my  Qod,  my  sotU  is  cost  down  within  me : 

Therefore  will  I  remember  Thee  from  the  land  of  Jordan,  and  of  the 

Hermonites, 
From  the  hill  Mizar. 
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Beep  ealleth  tmio  deep  at  Uie  noise  of  thy  waterspontfl ; 

Ail  Thy  wayee  and  Thy  billows  are  gone  over  me. 

Yet  the  Lord  will  oommand  His  lovingkindness  in  the  daytime, 

And  in  the  night  His  song  shall  be  wiUi  me, 

And  my  prayer  onto  the  God  of  my  life. 

I  will  say  nnto  God  my  rook,  Why  hast  Thou  forgotten  me  ? 

VHij  go  I  monming  beoanse  of  the  oppression  of  the  enemy  ? 

As  with  a  sword  in  my  bones,  mine  enemies  reproach  me;  * 

While  they  say  daily  mito  me,  Where  is  thy  God? 

Why  art  thou  cast  down,  0  my  soul  ?  and  why  art  thon  disqtdeted  within 

me? 
Hope  thou  in  God :  for  I  shall  yet  praise  Him, 
Who  is  the  health  of  my  coontenanoe,  and  my  God." 

— Psalm  zlii.  6-11. 

A3n[roTA.TiOHS :  Ver.  6. — **  0  my  Qod^  my  soul  i$  coat  down  within  me  : 
therefore  wiU  I  remember  Thee  from  the  land  of  Jordan,  and  of  the 
Hermonitee,  from  the  hill  Mizar.**  "  My  God,  my  soul  is  troubled  in 
ma :  therefore  do  I  remember  Thee,  from  the  land  of  Jordan  and  the 
Hermons,  and  the  small  mountain." — Hengstenherg.  *^  The  land  of 
Jordan  of  itself  may  mean  the  cis- Jordanio  as  well  as  the  trans-Jor- 
danic  land.  We  must  not  regard  this  designation  as  separate,  but 
must  -view  it  in  oonneotion  with  the  following,  ** and  of  the  Hermons." 
Hermon  represents  also,  in  Psalm  Ixzziz.  12,  the  trans-Jordanio  re- 
gion, as  Tabor  the  cis-Jordanio :  "  Tabor  and  Hermon  shall  rejoice  in 
Thy  name."  That  the  Psalmist  was  situated,  not  precisely  on  Hermon, 
but  only  generally  in  the  trans-Jordanic  region — ^that  we  are  henoe  per- 
feetly  justified  in  thinking  here  of  David's  sojourn  at  Mahanaim  on 
the  farther  side  of  Jordan,  to  the  north  of  Jabbok,  upon  the  boun- 
daries of  the  tribes  Gkul  and  Manasseh, — ^is  dear,  not  only  from  the 
mention  of  Jordan,  but  also  from  the  plural,  "  the  Hermons." 

Yer.  7. — **  Deep  ealleth  unto  deep  at  the  noise  of  Thy  water tpouti,** 
— One  flood  of  suffering  appeared  to  him  to  invite  another  to  pour 
tteell  on  his  head.  '*  Thy  waterspouts."  Literally,  Thy  water  channels 
(2  Sam.  yi.  8).  **Thy  biUowe  are  gone  over  me."  I  am  as  one  lying  on 
the  beach,  while  billow  after  billow  breaks  over  me. 

Yer.  8. — '*  Yet  the  Lord  will  command  His  lovingkindness  in  the  daytime, 
and  in  the  night  His  song  shaU  he  with  me,  a/nd  my  prayer  unto  the  Ood 
of  my  life"  *<  By  day  will  Jehovah  oommand  His  merc^,  and  by 
night  His  song  with  me,  a  prayer  to  the  God  of  my  life.  Kotwith- 
standing  his  distresses  he  is  still  convinced  that  God  has  not  forsaken 
him.  By  day  and  night  some  understand  prosperity  and  adversity ; 
buUth^  are  probably  put  together  to  denote  all  time,  the  opposition 
between  song  and  prayer  being  merely  rhythmical,  i*e,,  occasioned 
by  the  parallelism." — Alexander, 

Ver.  9.— "I  will  say  unto  Ood  my  rock,  Why  hast  Thou  forgotten  met 
why  go  I  mownUng  because  of  thejoppression  of  the  enemy  f"     He 
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resolTes  in  the  midst  of  his  tronbles  to  appeal  to  the  God  of  strengtbi 
the  Bock,  and  to  find  oat  from  Him  the  cause  of  his  sore  distress. 
Ver.  10. — *'A$  with  a  ncord  in  my  bona,  mine  enemies  reproach  me." — 
Bones  express  theinmoBt  part;  and  the  reproaches  of  bis  einmjes 
were  to  him  as  a  piercing  sword  to  his  body.  **  While  they  $ay  d^Uy 
unto  me,  Where  U  thy  Oodr*  **  Their  reproach  wa9,  that  his  present 
situation  refuted  his  pretension  to  a  filial  rehition  to  God  as  his  God. 
What  gaye  the  reproach  this  sting  was,  it  found  an  echo  in  the  breast 
of  the  sufferer.  His  suffering  seemed  to  be  the  expression  of  God's 
displeasure  at  his  sins.  Be'  therefore  prays  God  to  tako  aw«^  this 
reproach  by  deliyering  him  from  his  present  situation." 

Abouhbnt. — The  Psalmist  here  takes  his  last  look  from  the  hOIs 
whither  he  was  driven,  and  which  bounded  his  country.  He  is  oTer- 
whelmed  with  grief,  yet  declares  his  hope  and  trust  in  God. 

HoMiLSTiC8«*«^This  pealm  giTos  ns  an  inaiglit  into  soal 
sorrows  and  sotd  r&liefs. 

I.  Soul  sobbows.  The  troubles  of  DaTid's  heart  at  the 
time  are  here  represented — 

First:  As  qppreinve.  *^0  my  Ood,  my  soul  is  cast  down 
within  me.*'  They  seemed  to  rest  npon  his  hearfc  as  lead. 
Beneath  their  weight  he  sank  down  into  darkness  and  despair. 
How  often  the  soul  falls  prostrate  beneath  its  load  of  grief 
and  trials.  All  godly  souls  have  their  Gethsemanes,  on 
whose  cold  dark  ground  they  fall  in  writhing  agony. 

Secondly:  As  tumultuous,  ^*  Deep  calleth  unto  deep."  One 
sorrow  seldom  comes  alone.  *'  Trials,"  says  our  dramatist, 
"  come  in  battalions."  How  oflen  the  soul  feels  itself  like  a 
frail  bark  on  a  boiling  ocean,  with  clouds  overhead  breaking 
into  torrents.  In  the  hour  of  deep  conviction  for  sin,  there 
comes  a  moral  inundation.  The  flood  gates  of  the  great  deep 
are  broken  up,  and  amidst  the  roar  and  surges  of  its  sorrows 
it  cries,  "  Lord,  save,  or  I  perish." 

Thirdly :  As  excruciating,  "  As  with  a  sword  in  my  bones 
mine  enemies  reproach  me."  As  the  physical  nerves  4}uiver 
with  agony  at  the  entrance  of  the  sword,  so  bis  soul  writhed 
at  the  reproaches  of  ungodly  men. 

The  great  sufTerings  the  human  soul  is  capable  of  enduring, 
reveal  the  amanng  greatness  of  its  capacity  and  the  depths 
of  its  moral  guiltiness;  for  under  the  administvatum  of  ai|  all- 
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wke,  all^bolj,  almighty  God,  great  suflR^rlng  evermore  implies 
great  sin, 

II,  SocTL  BELIEFS.      Some  of  the  reliefs  that  the  suffering 
soul  has  at  its  disposal  are  here  indicated.    What  are  theyp 

First:  Memory,  '*Imll  remember  thee  from  the  land  of 
Jordaui  and  of  the  Hermonites,  from  the  hill  Mimr.''  '^I 
will  remember  Thee."  Here  away  an  exile  in  the  awfal  soli- 
tude of  nature,  I  will  call  to  memory  Thy  kindness  to  my 
race  and  myself  in  days  that  are  gone.  The  remembaraaoe  of 
God'a  past  kindness  to  us  is  a  wondcorful  relief  in  gpreat  sor- 
row. I  think  of  Thy  goodness  of  old  in  dividii^^  this  rirer  of 
Jordan  for  Thy  chosen  people,  and  here  in  Hermon  Thy  merc^ 
in  crushing  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  Ggi  the  king  of 
Bashan.    Another  soul  relief  is~- 

Secondly :  Hope.  "  The  Lord  will  command  His  loving- 
kinduess  in  the  daytime,  and  in  the  night  His  song  shall  be 
with  me."  He  belieyed  that  his  Maker  would  soon  hush  the 
storm  apd  command  a  blessed  calm.  I  hope  for  His  merciful 
interposition,  and  it  will  come  to  me,  and  in  the  day  time  and 
the  night  continually  His  song  shall  be  with  me.  "His  song," 
a  song  of  exultant  gratitude  which  I  will  sing,  but  which  He 
will  inspire  and  acoept.  **  Hope,"  says  a  modem  writer,  "  is 
like  ihe  sun,  which,  as  we  journey  towards  it,  casts  the  shadow 
of  our  burden  behind  us."  What  an  antidote  is  hope  I  Another 
soul  relief  is— - 

Thirdly :  Prater.  "  My  prayer  is  unto  the  God  of  my  life. 
I  will  say  unto  God  my  rock,  Why  hast  Thou  forgotten  mo  ?  " 
God  of  my  life,  God  from  whom  I  derive  my  existence,  who 
claims  my  existence.  God  my  rock,  my  strength,  my  support, 
my  resting-place,  to  Him  I  pray. 

What  comfort  comes  with  prayer.  The  burdened  soul,  in 
the  conscious  presence  of  God,  feels  its  burden  fall  away. 
Another  soul  relief  is — 

Fourthly:  Belf-fellowsJilp.  "Why  art  thou  cast  down,  0 
my  soul?"  etc.  "David,"  says  Calvin,  "  represents  himself 
here  as  divided  into  two  parts.  In  so  far  as  he  rests  through 
faith  in  Gbd's  promises,  he  raises  himself^  equipped  with  the 
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spirit  of  an  invincible  Talonr  against  the  feelings  of  the  flesh, 
and  at  the  same  time  blames  his  weakness."  David  here 
does  two  things,  (1)  inquires  of  his  own  soul  the  canse  of 
his  own  sorrows ;  and  (2)  exhorts  it  to  tmst  in  God.  *'  Hope 
thou  in  God."  Go*d  is  t^e  ''health  of  my  conntenance;"  that 
is,  the  salvation  of  my  oonntenance.  This  means,  He  will  clear 
away  all  the  gloom  tiiat  lays  over  my  face,  and  make  it  bright 
with  the  sunshine  of  His  love.  Tlie  sonl  can  relieve  itself 
often  by  self-commnnion.  A  power  which  it  has  and  wbich  dis- 
tingaishes  it  from  all  other  mundane  existences.  It  can  with- 
draw itself  from  the  outer  world,  retire  into  the  chamber^  of 
its  own  nature,  and  there  work  in  order  to  relieve  its  own 
burden,  invigorate  its  energies,  and  brighten  its  hopes. 


St.  |0^. 


As  our  purpoM  in  the  trefttmont  of  thiB  Gospel  is  purely  the  derelopment^  in  th« 
briefest  and  most  suggestiye  form,  of  Sermonio  outlines,  we  most  refer  om*  readers 
to  the  following  works  for  all  critical  inqnirtea  into  the  author  and  aathorBhip  of 
the  book,  and  also  for  any  minute  oritidsms  on  diiBoult  clauses.  The  works  we 
nhall  espedally  consult  are :—"  Introduction  to  New  Testament,"  by  Bleek ;  "  Oom- 
mentary  on  John,"  by  Tholuok ;  **  Commentaiy  on  John,"  by  Hengstenberg ;  "  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,"  by  Westcott;  "The  Gospel  HiBtOT7,"by 
Ebrard  s  "  Our  Lord's  IHyinity,"  by  Liddon ;  "  St.  John's  Gospel/'  by  Ooetenees 
"  Dootrme  of  the  Penon  of  Christ,"  by  Doner ;  l4mgej  etc.,  etc. 


Subject:  Christ's  two  Bisoourses  at  the  Feast  of 

Tabemaoles. 

(CiMlinuAdfrom  Vol,  X.,  Editor' t  Series,  jp.  844.) 

''  Did  not  Moses  give  you  the  law,  and  yet  none  of  you 
keepeth  the  law  P  Why  go  ye  about  to  kill  Me  P  The  people 
answered  and  said.  Thou  hast  a  devil:  who  goeth  about  to  kill 
Thee  P  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  I  have  done  one 
work,  and  ye  all  marvel.  Moses  therefore  gave  unto  you 
circumcision ;  (not  because  it  is  of  Moses,  but  of  the  &thers ;) 
and  ye  on  the  Sabbath-day  circumcise  a  man.    If  a  man  on 
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the  Sabbath-day  receive  ciroumciBion,  that  the  law  of  Moses 
should  not  be  broken ;  are  ye  angry  at  Me,  beoanse  I  have 
made  a  man  every  whit  whole  on  the  Sabbath-day  ?  Judge 
not  according  to  the  appearance,  but  judge  righteous  judg-  - 
ment.  Then  said  some  of  them  of  Jerusalenii  Is  not  this  He, 
whom  they  seek  to  kill?  But,'lo,  He  speaketh  boldly,  and 
they  say  nothing  unto  Him.  Do  the  rulers  know  indeed  that 
this  is  the  very  Christ  P  Howbeit  we  know  this  man  whence 
He  is :  but  when  Christ  oometh,  no  man  knoweth  whenoe  He 
is.  Then  cried  Jesus  in  the  temple  as  He  taught,  saying,  Ye 
both  know  Me,  and  ye  know  whence  I  am :  and  I  am  not 
come  of  Myself,  but  He  that  sent  Me  is  true,  whom  ye  know 
not.  But  I  know  Him :  for  I  am  from  Him,  and  He  hath 
sent  Me.  Then  they  sought  to  take  Him :  but  no  man  laid 
hands  on  Him,  because  His  hour  was  not  yet  come." — John 
Tii.  19-30. 

Exposmov :  Yer.  19. — *'  Did  not  Moses  give  you  t?ie  law,  and  yet  none  of 
ycuheepeth  the  lawf  Why  go  ye  about  to  kill  Mef"  Why  seek  ye 
to  kill  Me  f  They  professed  to  believe  in  Moses.  The  law  of  Moses 
prohibited  murder.  '**  Thou  shalt  not  kill  '*  was  one  of  its  salient, 
■oTereign,  edicts ;  henoe  Christ's  question,  Why  seek  ye  to  kill  Me  ? 
Where  is  your  consistency  ? 

Ter.  20. — '*  The  people  answered  and  said,  Thou  hast  a  devil :  who  goeth 
about  to  kiU  Theef"  The  <* people;*'  not  the  rulers,  but  the  mixed 
multitude.  These  by  implication  deny  any  desire  to  kill  Hun,  and 
charge  Him  with  madness  for  supposing  it.  **  Thou  hast  a  devil.*' 
Probably  this  was  a  proverbial  expression,  denoting  gloominess,  melan- 
choly, brooding  suspiciousness.  Perhaps  they  meant  to  say,  If  Thou  ^ 
wert  not  mentally  diseased,  Thou  wouldest  not  suppose  that  we  in- 
tended to  kill  Thee.  Mayhap  these  mixed  multitudes  had  no  inten- 
tion to  kill  Hun,  and  were  ignorant  of  the  malicious  purpose  of  their 
rulers. 

Ver.  21. — **Jeius  answered  and  said  tinto  them,  I  have  done  one  work,  and 
ye  all  marvel"  Christ  disregards  the  interruption,  and  proceeds  to 
show  that  there  was  no  reason  for  them,  as  believers  in  Moses,  to  be 
indignant  with  Him  for  the  miracle  He  had  wrought  on  the  Sabbath- 
day.  The  *'  one  work"  at  which  they  did  '<  marvel"  was  undoubt- 
edly the  miracle  He  performed  on  the  Sabbath  at  Bethesda,  as  re- 
eozded  in  chapter  fifth,  verses  second  to  ninth.  Why  should  this 
"  one  work  "  offend  them,  for  He  had  done  many  works  ?  The  reason 
was,  because  it  was  wrought  on  the  Sabbath-day. 

Ver.  22, 23, — **  Moses  therefore  gave  unto  you  circumcision:  {not  beeause  it 
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U  d/  lfof«#,  Mie  0/  thefathfn  ;)  aatdye  on  the  Sabbath-day  oirmtmeiis 
a  num.  If  a  man  on  the  Sahhath-day  receive  ^ireumHsion,  that  th$ 
l4iw  of  MoHe  ihould  not  he  broken ;  are  ye  angry  at  Me,  beeaute  I  have 
made  a  man  every  whit  whole  on  the  Sabbath-day  f ''  Every  male 
child  was  citctuncised  on  the  eighth  day  after  birth ;  and  this  eighth 
day  would,  of  toTUse,  frequently  fall  on  the  Sabbath.  Motfea  enjoinfld 
the  ciroumdbnon,  although  the  ordinance  was  of  much  higher  an- 
tiquity, reaching  back  to  the  patriarchs.  The  argument  of  Jesus  ia 
this :— If  it  be  right  to  perform  such  an  external  ceremony  as  circum- 
cision on  the  eighth  day,  as  you  are  bound  to  admit  it  was ;  it  certainly 
caimot  be  wrong  to  perform  an  act  of  beneyolenoe  upon  a  poor  suffer- 
ing man ;  nay,  it  is  more  justifiable,  for  the  one  is  a  work  of  mutila- 
tion, the  other  of  restoration.  The  law  of  benevolence  transcends 
cerenjonialism,  and  sets  it  at  defiance.  "  I  have  made  a  man  every 
whit  whole  on  the  Sabbath-day."  Glorious  work  I— the  complete 
restoration  of  a  man ! 

Ver.  24.—"  Judge  not  according  to  the  appearance,  but  judge  tighUoui 
judgment:'  Bighteous  judgment  would  justify  the  act ;  but  righteous 
judgment  cannot  be  always  reached  by  appearances.  A  right  judg- 
ment requires  penetration  into  the  moral  meaning  or  spirit  of  the 
deed ;  and  in  this  case,  the  spirit  of  the  act  being  benevolence,  was 
right  in  the  Divinest  sense. 

Ver.  25,"^*' Then  said  tome  of  them  of  Jerusalem,  1$  W)t  thii  He,  whom 
they  seek  to  kilW  These  Jerusalemites  seemed  more  favourably 
disposed  towards  Christ  than  the  "people"  mentioned  in  verse,  the 
twenty-third.  They  seem  to  be  mere  on-lookers  acquainted  with  the 
murderous  designs  of  the  rulers. 

Ver.  26.-*"Bu^  lo,  He  tpeaketh  boldly,  and  they  say  nothing  unto  Him, 
Do  the  rulers  know  indeed  that  this  is  the  very  Christ?"  They  seem,  "as 
an  ultra  party,  to  be  solicitous  even  over  the  cireumspeotioii  of  the 
rulers,  and  to  treat  it  with  irony.  They  follow  their  ironical  expres- 
sion with  their  own  judgment,  which  breathes  the  haughtiness  of  the 
citicens  of  a  hierarchical  capital.  As  the  Babbis  reproached  the  Lord 
with  His  lack  of  a  regular  education  and  graduation,  these  JenuMlem- 
ites  cast  up  against  Him  His  mean  extraction." — Lange. 

Ver.  27. — *^Howbeit  we  know  this  man  whence  He  is :  but  when  Christ 
Cometh,  no  man  knoweth  whence  He  is,**  In  the  Old  Testament  there 
are  passages,  such  as  Isaiah  liii.  6 ;  Micah  v.  2,  which  convey  the  idea 
that  the  origin  of  the  Messiah  would  be  wrapped  in  mystery.  Hence 
they  mean  to  say  that,  inasmuch  as  they  knew  His  origin,  He  eotUd 
not  be  the  true  Messiah. 

Ver.  28. — "  Then  cried  Jesue  in  the  temple  as  He  taught,  saying,  Te  both 
know  Me,  and  ye  knoio  whence  I  am  :  and  I  am  not  corns  of  Myself,  but 
He  that  sent  Me  is  true,  rvhom  ye  know  not:^  Christ  seems  to  have 
raised  His  voice  above  their  disputatious  din,  and  boldly  avows  His 
Divine  mission.    "  Ye  both  know  Me,'and  ye  know  whence  I  am." 
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YtffWuHj  joa  know  My  blrthplaoe,  My  parentage,  and  earthly  history ; 
bat  though  yon  know  My  human  side,  you  are  ignorant  •!  the  Diyine. 
"  I  am  not  come  of  Myself,  but  He  that  Bent  Me  is  true,  whom  yo 
know  not."  Yon  know  whence  My  human  body  came,  but  you  know 
not  whence  I  oame.    I  came  from  Qod,  and  you  know  Him  not. 

Yer.  89.-—'*  Bui  I  know  Him :  for  I  am  from  Him,  and  He  hath  tent  Me." 
Hk  tomm$HBf  though  unknown  to  you,  are  known  to  Me.  <*  I  am  from 
IQm.'*    l^y  origin  and  My  commission  are  Diyine. 

Ver.  30. — '*  ITien  they  eought  to  take  Him :  hut  no  man  laid  hands  on 
Bim^  heeaute  Hi*  hour  too*  not  yet  come."  So  exasperated  were  they 
il  th6  bold  atowal  of  His  DlTinity,  that  they  sought  to  seize  Him  at 
OBoa.  'tei  some  myiterioui  foree  held  them  baok.  **  Mo  man  laid 
hands  on  Him,  beoause  His  hour  was  not  yet  eome.'*  **  His  hour," 
that  is,  thie  time  of  His  death. 

HoMttBTics. — To  gather  all  the  verses  together  in  order  to 
iUastrate  some  one  subject  of  thought  suited  for  public 
discourse,  is  a  purpose  'which  we  feel  to  be  important,  but  jet 
not  a  little  difficult.  The  reigning  passion  of  the  various 
classes  which  Christ  now  addressed,  and  with  which  He  in  His 
remarks  mainly  contended,  was  a  desire  to  kill  Him.  "  Why 
go  ye  about  to  kiU  me  ?"  With  this  He  starts  His  address ; 
and  then  the  Jerusalemites  inquire,  "  Is  not  this  He  whom 
they  seek  to  kill  ?  "  As  if  they  had  said,  We  know  a  mortal 
malignity  towards  some  one  reigns  in  the  heart  of  our  rulers ; 
is  this  the  person  P  The  [following  remarks  are  suggested 
concerning  the  malignant  passion  that  now  reigned  amongst 
the  rulers  of  the  Jews. 

I.  This  desire  to  kill  Him  was  inconsistent  with  their 
BKLiGious  PBOFBSSION.  They  were  all  confessedly  believers  in 
Moses.  His  authority  was  supreme,  his  word  was  their  law, 
he  was  their  religious  leader,  their  chief  lawgiver,  their  illus- 
trious prophet.  But  ihexe  was  nothing  in  Moses  that  would 
sanction  their  malignant  antagonism  to  Christ. 

First :  The  spirit  of  their  opposition  was  inconsistent  with 
the  moral  law  of  Moses.  "  Did  not  Moses  give  you  the  law, 
and  yet  none  of  you  keepeth  the  law  ?  Why  go  ye  about  to 
kill  me  ?  "  Ton  seek  to  kill  Me,  when  the  man  whom  you 
regard  as  your  chief  moral  master  hag  distinctly  and  in  God's 
own  name  said,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill."    None  of  you  keepeth 

C  2 
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the  law  of  Moses  in  this  respect.    Yonr  maHoe  towards  Me  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  mandates  of  Moses. 

Secondly:  The  proximate  cause  of  "the  opposition  was 
inconsistent  with  the  moral  law  of  Moses.  That  which 
seemed  to  have  exasperated  them  on  this  occasion  was  the 
healing  of  the  impotent  man  at  Bethesda  on  the  Sabbath-daj. 
This  was  the  "one  work,"  the  particular  work  of  His 
numerous  performances  which  now  fired  their  indignation. 
He  gave  perfect  restoration  to  a  suffering  man  on  the  Sabbath 
day ;  this  was  His  offence.  But  what  did  Moses  do  ?  Moses 
did  what  might  have  been  considered  something  more  objec- 
tionable than  this.  He  circumcised  children  on  the  Sabbath 
day — a  work  that  inflicted  a  considerable  amount  of  physical 
pain  and  a  great  deal  of  manual  labour.  And  not  only  did 
Moses  do  it,  but  your  illustrious  fathers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  whose  authority  is  of  greater  antiquity,  did  the  same. 
Could  it  be  right  for  Moses  and  your  fathers  to  do  all  this 
work  on  the  Sabbath-day,  the  work  of  mere  ceremony,  and 
wrong  for  Me  to  do  a  work  of  mercy  P  The  crime  and 
curse  of  religionists  in  all  ages  and  lands  have  been,  the 
exalting  the  ceremonial  over  the  moral — the  local,  the  tem- 
porary, and  contingent  above  the  universal,  eternal,  and  the 
absolute. 

n.  This  desire  to  kill  Him  implied  a  great  inaccuracy 
OF  JUDQMEKT.  *'  Judge  not  according  to  the  appearance,  but 
judge  righteous  judgment.'*  Judging  from  appearance,  they 
concluded — 

First :  That  a  mere  ordinary  peasant  had  no  divine  mission. 
Some  of  them,  perhaps  most  of  them,  knew  His  humble  birth- 
place and  parentage,  and  concluded  irom  His  lowly  appear- 
ance that  He  was  a  poor  man  and  nothing  more.  They  were 
too  blinded  to  discover  beneath  such  apparently  abject  forms 
a  Divine  spirit,  character,  and  mission.  It  has  ever  been*%. 
Men  who  judge  from  appearances  have  always  failed  to 
discern  anything  great  or  Divine  in  those  who  occupy  the 
humbler  walks  of  life.  And  yet  the  men  of  highest  genius, 
the  greatest  intellect,  divinest  inspirations  and  aims  have 
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been  oonnted  by  their  contemporaries  as  the  offsconring  of 
an  thmgs.     Judging  from  appearance,  they  concluded — 

Secondly :  That  a  ritualistic  religion  was  a  religion  of  right' 
eouinesB.  Had  there  been  in  connection  with  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Temple  the  healing  of  the  sick  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
they  wonld  have  esteemed  the  work  as  highly  sacred.  None 
of  the  ceremonies  of  their  ritualistic  religion  could  they  regard 
aa  of  doubtful  or  even  secondary  importance.  But  the  reli- 
gion of  ritualism  is  not  always  the  religion  of  righteousness ; 
sometimea  it  is  the  religion  of  immorality.  When  men  attend 
eren  to  the  divinest  ceremonies  of  religion  merely  as  a  matter 
of  custom  or  form,  they  degrade  their  own  spiritual  natures 
and  insult  Omniscience.  ''God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that 
worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  The 
religion  of  rigbteousness  is  the  religion  of  loye,  not  of  law. 
Judging  from  appearance,  they  concluded — 

Thirdly :  That  hy  Jdlling  a  teacher  they  would  hill  his  influ-^ 
C1W6.  Why  did  the  Jews  and  the  rulers  seek  to  kill  Christ  P 
Because  of  the  doctrines  He  proclaimed — doctrines  which  not 
only  clashed  with  their  prejudices,  but  struck  agdinst  their 
greed,  popularity,  and  influence.  They  knew  that  if  His 
doctrines  spread,  their  authority  would  crumble,  and  from  the 
eleyated  seat  of  Moses  they  would  pass  into  scenes  of  social 
degradatioii.  Hence  they  thought  that  by  killing  Him  they 
would  kill  His  doctrines.  Men  who  have  judged  from  ap- 
pearance hare  oyer  thought  so,  hence  they  haye  martyred 
unpopular  teachers.  But  facts,  as  well  as  philosophy,  show 
that  such  judgment  is  not  a  "righteous  judgment."  The 
blood  of  the  martyrs  has  always  been  the  seed  of  the  Church. 
The  doctrines  of  a  true  teacher  get  fire,  force,  and  sweep  by 
inflicting  on  him  a  martyr's  death.  Christ's  death  was  as  a 
gfain  of  com  that  fell  into  the  earth,  there  grew,  spread, 
multiplied  a  thousandfold,  and  will  multiply  for  oyer.  Do 
not  judge  by  appearances.  ''Things  are  not  what  they 
8eem."» 


*  See  a  Homily  on  this  subject.     Homilitt,  Editor's  Bezies,  toI.  i., 
page  80. 
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in.  The  desire  to  kill  Him  imyolybd  tbbm  w  i»8BPI»bxitt. 
"  Then  said  Bome  of  them  of  Jenualem,  Is  not  this  He  whom 
the  seek  to  kill  ?  Bat,  lo,  He  spe&kath  boldly,  and  they  say 
nothing  nnto  Him.  Do  the  rolera  know  indeed  that  this  is 
the  yery  Christ  P  Howbeit  we  know  this  man  whwce  He  is : 
bnt  when  Ohrist  cometh,  no  man  knoweth  whenoe  He  is«" 
There  seems  mnoh  oonfasion  and  bewilderment  here.  They 
thonght  they  knew  Him,  yet  they  felt  they  did  not  know 
Him.  They  wondered,  too,  how  a  man  whom  their  mlars 
desired  to  kill  should  speak  so  boldly  without  being  arrested 
at  once  by  them.  Minds  under  a  wrong  leading  passion  are 
snre  to  get  into  contusion.  A  oormpt  passion  spreads  a  deep 
base  oyer  the  whole  region  of  intellect,  and  makes  its  path 
intricate  and  perplexing.  No  moral  spirit  can  haye  its  intel- 
lectual regioii  clear  and  bright,  and  its  path  siraight  and 
sunny,  that  is  not  under  the  control  of  benerolent  dispositions. 
All  the  conflicting  theories  of  the  world  oonoeming  Gt>d, 
spirit,  and  morals,  haye  their  origin  in  a  wrong  state  of  heart* 
The  intellectual  confusion  of  hell  grows  out  of  maleyolenca« 

What  they  could  not  see,  Christ  explains.  "Then  cried 
Jesus  in  the  temple  as  He  taught,  saying,  Ye  both  know  Me 
and  ye  know  whenoe  I  am ;  and  I  am  not  come  of  Myself,  but 
He  that  sent  Me  is  true,  whom  ye  kuow  not."  As  they  had  no 
loye  in  them,  they  could  not  see  Qod ;  and  as  they  could  not 
see  God  they  could  not  understand  Him  that  He  came  firom 
Ood  and  was  sent  by  Him.    Obserye  what  Christ  asserts*** 

First :  That  He  Jmowa  the  Absolute.  He  is  the  only  Being 
in  the  uniyerse  that  knows  Him.  Seoondly :  That  He  was  a 
iiiessenger  from  the  Absolute.  '*  He  that  sent  me."  This  is  the 
great  spiritual  ministry  of  the  world.  What  are  popes,  car- 
dinals, archbishops,  to  Him?  ^'This  is  My  beloyed  Bon," 
says  Qod,  "hear  ye  Him."  Whoeyer  else  you  disregardi 
<*  hear  ye  Him." 

ly.  Their  desire  to  kill  Him  wis  DiyiKBLT  BSStaAiHKD. 
'^  Then  they  sought  to  take  Him :  but  no  man  laid  hands  on 
Him,  because  His  hour  was  not  yet  come."  Why  did  not 
their  malignant  desire  work  itself  out  at  once  P    It  was  wide 
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and  strong  enough  :  it  glowed  in  all  the  breasts  of  the  rulers 
oi  the  nation,  and  perhaps  in  not  a  few  of  the  men  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  general  population  of  the  country.     Why 
did  they  not  at  once  seize  Him  and  strike  the  fatal  blow  ? 
The  answer  is,  "  because' His  hour  was  not  yet  come."     There 
was  an  unseen  hand  that  held  them  back.     He  who  holds  the 
wind  in  Hia  fist  and  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand 
tunis  the  hearts  of  men  as  the  rivers  of  water.     With  God, 
for  "  everything  there  is  a  season."     Man  may  wish  to  huriy 
events  and  to  go  before  the  appointed  time,  but  there  is  a 
power  that  holds  them  back  until  the  hour  comes.     The 
power  that  governs  every  wavelet  in  the  ocean,  controls  every 
passing  passion  of  mankind.     '*  There  is  a  power  unseen  that 
roles  the  illimitable  world." 
Conclusion  :  Learn- 
First  :  Tbat  being  hated  by  society  is  not  always  a  proof 
of  h(Ue-worihines8.    Here   is  One,  "  who  did  no  sin,  neither 
was  guile  found  in  His  mputh,  holy,  harmless,   undefiled," 
bated  with  a  mortal  hate.     To  be  hated  by  a  con^apt  society, 
is  to  have  the  highest  testimony  to  your  moral  purity  and 
goodness.     The  world  loves  its  own  and  hates  all  moral  aliens. 
It  worships  the  Herods  as  gods,  and  stones  the  Stephens  as 
wretches  unfit  to  live.     "  Marvel  not  if  the  world  hate  you, 
ii  hated  Me  before  it  hated  you."     Learn — 

Secondly :  That  being  hated  by  society  is  no  reason 
/w  neglecting  our  Mission.  Though  Christ  knew  that  in  the 
leading  men  of  Jerusalem  there  fiamed  the  fiercest  fires  of 
indignation  towards  Him,  yet  to  Jerusalem  He  goes,  enters 
the  Temple  on  a  great  public  occasion,  and  fearlessly  delivers 
His  Divine  message.  That  love  for  truth,  God,  and  humanity, 
which  inspired  and  ruled  the  heart  of  Christ,  raised  Him 
above  the  fear  of  men,  made  Him  fearless  and  invincible  in 
the  prosecntion  of  His  znission. 
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The  niastanouB  Visitor, 

**  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock :  if  any  man  hear  my  voice, 
and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sap  with  him,  and  he 
with  me.**— Bay.  iU.  20. 

LUKEWAEMNESS  is  the  great  charge  preferred  by  oar 
blessed  Lord  against  the  Church  at  Laodicea.  In  very 
striking  terms  He  expresses  His  detestation  of  snch  a  conditioD, 
and  in  stirring  words  arouses  the  Church  to  renewed  effort, 
that  thei*e  may  be  a  recovery  of  spiritual  strength,  and  that, 
cloaked  in  beautiful  garments,  she  may  go  boldly  and  gladly 
forth  on  her  mission  in  the  world.  Lest  the  Church  should 
liunk  that  her  case  was  hopeless,  and  that  her  Lord  had  re- 
buked her  in  anger,  the  sweet  assurance  is  given,  *'  as  many  as 
t  loye,  I  rebuke  and  chasten :  be  zealous  therefore,  and  repent.'* 
And  to  show  the  sincerity  of  the  entreaty  and  exhortation 
He  not  only  calls  to  the  Church  at  Laodicea,  but  He  comes  to 
its  door,  and  knocks  as  well  as  calls;  and  He  awakens  attention 
to  the  fact, — "  Behold^* — look,  I  am  here,  I  send,  and  I  come, 
I  am  intensely  in  earnest,  I  am  not  lukewarm,  I  am  anxious 
to  make  your  hearts  my  home. 

Many  of  our  Churches,  alas  !  are  in  a  state  of  lukewarmness 
to-day ;  and  He  who  walks  in  the  midst  of  the  golden  candle- 
sticks has  a  message  of  reproof  and  exhortation  to  deliver  by 
His  servants ;  and  "  he  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the 
Spirit  saith  unto  the  Churches."  In  using  the  text  for  homi- 
letical  purposes,  let  us  notice  these  two  things  as  taught  there- 
in— the  great  kindness  of  the  Bedeemer  to  man,  and  the  greai 
unkindness  of  man  to  the  Bedeem^er. 

I.  The  goiat  kindness  of  the  Redeemer  to  han.  "  Behold 
I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock,"  etc.  Here  is — (a)  Compassion  for 
man.  The  Saviour  knew  how  sad  and  sorrowful  the  condition 
of  Laodicea  was ;  He  knew  that  condition  was  likely  to  get 
"^orse  and  worse,  and,  moved  with  compassion,  He  comes,  not 
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in  anger,  bat  in  love,  not  to  strike  angrily  at  the  door,  but 
to  stand  and  waii  and  knock.  And  that  is  how  the  Saviour 
oomea  to  the  hearts  of  all  men ;  He  is  moved  with  oompassion 
for  their  soirowfol  and  sinful  state,  and  He  desires  to  do  them 
good.  He  eomee  and  stands  and  knocks,  in  pity  and  patience 
and  tenderness,  and  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but 
that  all  should  oome  to  repentance,  (fl)  Condescension  to  man. 
Just  think  for  a  moment  who  it  was  who  thus  came  and  stood 
and  knocked.  It  was  none  other  than  He  whom  John  saw  in 
celestial  glory  in  the  opening  vision  of  this  book.  Jesus,  the 
mighiy  God,  come  to  men !  stoops  to  earth's  low  level !  and 
oondesoeoids  to  stand  and  knock  at  the  door  of  human  hearts ! 
How  true  it  is,  that  He  is  the  ^'  same  Jesus  "  as  ascended  from 
OHvet !  the  same  Jesus  as  once  stooped  even  to  wash  His 
disciples'  feet,  and  to  entreat  men  to  come  unto  Him  that 
they  might  have  life !  The  words  of  the  text  also  promise — 
(y)  Communion  with  ma/n.  The  Saviour  does  not  come  as  a 
stranger.  He  comes  as  a  friend  and  a  guest.  If  the  door  be 
opened  in  response  to  His  knock.  He  will  enter  and  make 
Himself  at  home,  and  will  sup  with  us,  ai^d  we  with  Him. 
Now,  this  is  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  Bedeemer 
when  He  was  manifest  in  the  flesh ;  then.  He  received  sinners 
aad  ate  with  them,  and  now  He  comes  to  commune  with  us» 
and  to  communicate  to  us  peace  and  pardon  and  joy.  Our 
bodies  are  to  become  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  office 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  to  take  of  the  thiugs  of  Christ  and  show 
them  unto  us.  The  kindness  of  i^e  Saviour  is  further  seen 
in  that  He  promises  the  (d)  Consummation  of  man.  The 
Bedeemer  enters  our  hearts  to  make  them  holy  and  happy — 
He  takes  possession  of  our  spirits  to  make  them  perfect  and 
glorious.  K  we  yield  ourselves  up  entirely  to  Him,  we  shall 
be  translated  into  His  divine  likeness,  and  ultimately  bo  trans* 
lafted  into  His  divine  gloiy.  If  we  let  ELim  into  our  hearts  now, 
He  will  take  us  to  heaven  when  the  drill  and  discipline  of  earth 
are  over,  and  we  shall  sit  down  with  Him  on  His  throne  (v.  21). 
This  will  be  the  perfecting  of  our  humanity y  the  consummation  of 
all  our  best  and  brightest  hopes  and  capacities.     What  kind- 
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ness  the  Saviour  showed  in  offering  all  these  things  to  the 
Chnroh  at  Laodioea !   And  He  oSm  the  same  blessings  now  to 
all  who  will  entertain  Him  in  their  hearts  and  acknowledge 
Him  as  their  Prophet,  Priest^  and  King. 
Let  ns  now  notioe — 

II.    ThB    ORBAT    VKKINBirSBS    OF     HAH    TO     THl    BBniBMlB. 

The  words  of  the  text  imply  the  great  relnotpoioe  of  man  to 
attend  to  the  voice  of  the  Savionr,  and  his  natural  unwilling- 
ness  to  let  the  heavenly  visitor  into  his  heart.  When  Jesua 
became  incarnate,  there  was  no  room  for  Him  in  the  inn— sad 
prophecy  of  the  reluctant  reception  He  has  generally  received 
from  the  children  of  men.  Of  course  it  is  sin  that  oloses  the 
heart  to  the  entrance  of  the  Saviour.  Let  us  examine  the 
various  forms  this  sin  assumes,  and  in  every  instance  we  shall 
see  ingratitude  and  tinkindne*$  very  conspicuous  i — (a)  Jgno' 
fance  is  the  cause  in  some  cases  why  the  visit  or  the  Saviour 
is  not  welcomed.  If  the  ignorance  be  involuntary  and  un- 
avoidable, then  it  is  not  culpable ;  but  if  it  be  the  result  of  a 
voluntary  refusal  to  know  who  the  Saviour  is,  and  what  His 
knocking  means — ^if  it  be  a  wilful  shutting  of  the  eyes  and 
closing  of  the  ears,  then  it  shows  great  unkindness  to  the 
Redeemer,  and  is  regarded  by  Him  as  a  great  sin.  Another 
cause  is  (P)  Indifference.  Some  know  that  it  is  the  Saviour 
standing  at  the  door  of  their  hearts, — they  can  hear  His  knock 
and  voice ;  but  they  are  so  absorbed  with  other  engagements, 
they  are  so  careless  about  the  unseen  and  eternal,  that  they  let 
Him  stand  outside,  and  make  no  effort  to  let  Him  in.  They 
procrastinate,  and  treat  the  wonderfal  visitor  with  the  basest 
unkindness.  Another  cause  is  (7)  Unbelief,  Some  hear  and 
know  and  profess  not  to  be  indifferent ;  but  they  say,  '*  We  do 
not  believe  in  the  Saviour  and  His  mission,  we  do  not  believe 
in  the  invitations  of  the  Gbspel."  Unbelief  bars  and  bolts  the 
doors  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  most  cruel  way  refuses  to  let  the 
Redeemer  in.  (d)  Pr^udice  is  another  cause  of  the  unkind- 
ness of  man  to  the  Redeemer.  When  the  Saviour  was  upon 
our  earth,  prejudice  led  men  to  reject  Him.  The  Jews  had 
their  preconceived  sotions,  and  because  the  Messiah  did  not 
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oome  up  to  t^hem,  they  r^fiified  to  have  Him  to  reig^  over 
them;  and  the  same  ein  has  been  repeated  ever  sinoe.  There 
are  mnliitades  lefncdng  to  let  the  Bedeemer  into  their  hearts 
becaofle  His  coming  to  the  world,  His  conduot  in  it,  and  de- 
partnie  from  it,  do  not  accord  with  their  ideas  of  how  things 
OBghi  to  have  been.  The  Gross  is  an  offence  to  manj ;  they 
ve-eoho  the  cry  of  the  mockers  at  Calvary — ''Come  dot^n  from 
the  orou,  that  we  may  see  and  believe.''  Frejudioe  blinds 
the  eyes  and  hardens  the.  heart  and  prevents  man  seeing 
Jesus  as  He  really  is,-^"  the  chief  among  ten  thousand,  and 
the  altogether  lovely."  The  last  cause  of  unkindness  we  will 
mention  is  («)  Ingratitude*  If  man  appreciated  rightly  God's 
**  niispeakable  gift," — ^if  man  valued  as  he  should  do  the  in- 
finite condescension  of  the  Bedeemer,— he  would  at  once 
respond  to  the  entreaty  of  so  great  a  friend  and  let  Him  into 
his  heart,  to  be  the  Ood  of  his  love  and  life ;  but  man  is  an 
ungrtUeful  creature,  ungrateful  to  Ood  for  His  great  temporal 
gifts,  and  ungrateful  especially  to  Christ  for  His  redeeming 
love.  Christ  comes  to  man  with  His  heart  and  hands  full  of 
Uessing ;  and  yet  how  few  accept  His  offers,  listen  to  His  voice, 

and  entertain  Him  in  their  souls ! 

F.  W.  Brown. 


Subject:  Solemn  News. 
**  There  is  but  a  3t6p  between  me  and  death."-—!  Sam.  xx.  8. 

»AyiD  was  pursued  by  no  ordinary  foe.  Ho  was  exposed 
to  the  wrath  of  a  jealous  and  unscrapulous  king,  who  in 
a  sort  of  demoniacal  phrensy  sought  to  take  away  his  life. 
Such  is  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  the 

"  Dangers  standiDg  thick  through  all  tho  ground, 
To  pnsh  UB  to  the  tomb," 

that  we  may  take  these  chastening  words,  without  comment 
or  alteration,  and  apply  them  to  ourselves  individually. 
*•  There  is  but  a  step."  Notice  the  views  and  feelings  that  will 
naturally  possess  a  man  who  believes  "  there  is  but  a  step  be- 
tween him  and  death,"  or  that  his  end  is  near. 
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L  Tlie  world,  with  its  pleasures,  pursuits,  and  prospects,  will 
appear  small.  The  mask  is  taken  off  now.  It  may  have  al« 
Inred  and  deceived  him  in  the  past,  led  him  away  from  duty 
and  Qcd  to  nights  of  sleepless  anxiety  or  debauch ;  but  its 
charms  are  lost,  its  spell  is  broken. 

II.  He  will  feel  that  his  own  personal  salvation  is  to  him 
above  all  things  else  in  point  of  importance.  He  is  honest  in 
prayer  and  looking  into  his  own  heart — ^no  mental  reservation 
as  he  consecrates  himself  to  God.  He  feels  that  a  feilure 
here  would  wreck  him  in  all  the  lofby  purposes  of  his  being. 

III.  Next  to  his  own  salvation  in  point  of  importance,  will  be 
that  of  his  femily.  Neither  his  precept  nor  example  will  lead 
them  astray.  Just  here  unconverted  parents  fail  to  discharge 
their  duty  to  their  children.  Their  efforts  all  terminate  on  the 
merely  man-ward  side  of  their  nature ;  rich,  smart,  educated, 
good-looking,  well-dressed,  and  highly  honoured — they  desire 
no  more  than  this.  They  fail  to  seek  the  well-being  of  the 
immortal  nature.  Their  interest  in  them,  therefore,  is  more 
like  that  common  instinct  by  which  doves  cleave  to  their 
mates  and  swallows  provide  for  their  young,  than  that  gener- 
ous watchful  care  which  parents  should  experience  for  im* 
mortal  natures  awfully  hovering  in  a  state  of  probation,  just 
poising  in  the  balance  for  heaven  or  hell. 

lY.  He  will  not  feel  at  home  in  the  company  of  the  wicked, 
or  in  any  pursuit  or  pleasure  upon  which  he  could  not  ask  the 
blessing  of  God.  His  conversation  will  be  seasoned  with 
grace,  his  conduct  upright  and  virtuous. 

Many  professing  Christians  who  admit  the  nearness  of  deathi 
do  not  think  or  feel  thus.  They  plead  for  things  in  modexa- 
tion.  ''We  must  have  some  pleasure  and  amusement;  we 
denounce  excess,  but  believe  in  moderation."  Hence  they  go 
foraging  over  on  the  devil's  ground  in  pursuit  of  pleasure 
and  amusement.  You  wiU  find  them  at  the  ball-room,  the 
card  table,  and  the  horse-race.  Some  of  them  you  may 
find  at  the  nudnight  hour  in  the  bar-room.  One  of  them 
you  may  see  wrought  up  to  the  pitch  of  the  roaring  lion; 
another  exhibiting  the  heaviness  of  the  sleeping  ox  ;  while  a 
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third  is  reduced  to  the  filthineBs  of  the  yomitiDg  dog.    Here 
is  what  heoomes  of  moderation  in  all  these  matters.     A  man 
who  believes  *'  there  is  but  a  step  between  him  and  death,"  . 
will  feel  himself  ill  at  ease  in  such  company  and  places. 

y .  He  will  desire  to  settle  all  disputes  and  old  grudges, 
and  forgive  his  enemies.  He  sees  from  a  new  stand-point  now. 
His  own  insults  and  rebellion  against  Gk>d,  all  of  which  are 
freely  forgiven,  make  it  easy  for  him  now  to  '^  forgive  a 
brother  his  trespasses."  A  thorough  belief  in  the  nearness  of 
death  would  work  wonders  in  allaying  strife  and  quarrels  in 
families  and  communities.  How  sad  to  see  members  of  the 
same  Church,  for  some  little  trifling  cause,  alienated  from  each 
other,  and  every  day  making  a  wider  breach  between  them. 
I  know  some  professing  Christians  who  remind  me  of  incar- 
nate devils  in  the  matter  of  forgiveness.  They  don't  know 
what  the  word  forgiveness  means,  I  fear,  either  from  Ood  to 
themselves,  or  from  themselves  to  an  offending  brother. 

VI.  A  man  who  believes  "  there  is  but  a  step  between  him 
and  death,"  will  desire  to  make  his  vnU.  I  have  no  advice  to 
give  as  to  the  disposition  of  your  earthly  property.  But  you 
have  property  that  does  not  belong  to  earth.  I  beseech  you 
therefore  to  bequeath  your  self,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  to 
Christ.  Don't  postpone  the  matter,  for  "  there  is  but  a  step." 
Let  your  last  will  and  testament  present  you;  *^  a  living 
sacrifice  to  God,  which  is  your  reasonable  service."  Are  not 
the  views  and  feelings  I  hav^  now  mentioned  proper,  nay, 
almost  inseparable  from  a  man  who  believes  that  his  end  is 
near  ?  Then,  are  they  not  proper  for  us  P  We  are  not  ^t- 
ened  to  a  sick  bed  by  a  lingering  or  wasting  illness ;  but  this 
makes  our  life  in  one  sense  all  the  more  precarious,  for  we  are 
exposed  to  dangers  to  which  the  sick  are  not.  Many  go  out 
in  the  momiog  for  business  or  pleasure,  and  are  brought  home 
in  their  coffins.  Ood  help  us  to  feel  that  '*  there  is  but  a  step 
between  us  and  death,"  and  to  act  accordingly. 

Movers^  N.O.  Thos.  Kkllt. 
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SERMONIO  NOTES  ON  THE  VISIONS  OF  EZEKIEL, 

No.  XVIII. 

Subject:  The  Vision  of  Oog  and  Magog:  The  Church's 

Struggle  with  the  World. 

Ohapters  zzzTiii.,  zzxbt* 

WE  have  already  seen  a  vision  of  the  Church's  revival, 
and  a  vision  of  the  Church's  reunion.  But  the  Church 
revived  and  reunited  will,  nevertheless,  be  the  Church  at  war, 
for  the  Church  on  earth  was  rightly  called  by  our  fathers 
"  the  Church  militant.'* 

A  fearful  apparition  passes  before  Ezekiel, — an  apparition 
of  the  state  of  fierce  hostility  of  the  heathen  world  to  the 
Jewish  people.  Exquisite  as  is  the  beauty  and  the  calm  that 
he  has  seen  gathering  upon  the  revived  and  reunited  nation, 
he  finds  now  theit  conflicts  are  by  no  means  over.  The  em- 
battled forces  of  paganism  are  marshalling  from  far-diatani 
territories  against  them.  He  sees  them  break  into  a  terrific 
struggle  with  the  Jews ;  but  the  issue  is  certain.  The  arm  of 
heathenism  will  be  completely  broken,  and  tho  Jew  will  be 
conqueror  over  the  nations.  This  vision  does  not  predict  any 
historic  details  that  will  be  literally  fulfilled.  It  may  point  to 
some  special  events,  but  by  no  means  exclusively.  True, 
Ezekiel  here  sees  an  incursion  into  Palestine,  gathering  as  a 
huge  cloud,  and  bursting  in  a  tremendous  storm,  of  vast 
northern  barbarian  hordes;  so  Habbakuk  had  seen  them 
"  galloping  on  horses  terrible  as  themselves  " ;  so  Zephaniah 
had  seen  them  "  prowling  round  the  sanctuary  of  Ascalon, 
and  through  tho  cities  of  Philistia " ;  so  Jeremiah  had  seen 
them  as  "a  seething  cauldron  in  the  north,  whence  fiery- 
floods  of  desolation  would  surge  forth."  -But  that  Ezekiel's 
vision  was  not  exclusively  of  any  specific  event,  but  rather  of 
the  general  antagonism  of  heathendom  to  the  Hebrew  faith 
and  people, — an  antagonism  showing  itself  in  a  long  succession 
of  events,  and  probably  finally  manifesting  itself  in  a  tragic 
climax, — I  think  Dr.  Fairbaim  plainly  shows.  For  he  notes 
(1)  The  name  given  to  the  leader  of  the  hostile  forces,  Gog. 
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It  is  an  ideal  name,  simply  the  root  of  Magog,  the  only 
related  namo  known  in  history,  itself  the  name  of  a  very 
indefinite  territory  and  people.  The  Apocalypse  of  St.  John 
treaia  this  name  freely  as  an  ideal  name,  identifying  Gog  and 
Hsgog  with  the  heathen  in  the  four  qnarters  of  the  earth. 
(2)  The  unlikely  combination  of  the  hostile  forces.  The 
nations  named  in  the  confederation  are  remote  from  the  land 
of  Israel,  and  remote  from  each  other.  They  are  little  likely 
to  act  in  concert,  for  they  ooonpy  the  most  distant  territories 
of  (he  then  known  world.  (3)  The  exaggerated  number  in 
the  hostOe  forces.  Myriads  npon  myriads  are  to  be  gathered 
to  Bpcnl  and  plunder  a  little  land, — ^a  land  that  conld  have 
been  conquered  by  a  handfnl  of  their  number,  and  which 
could  not  hare  maintained  a  tithe  of  the  myriads  described 
for  a  single  day.  (4)  The  imaginary  trophies  from  the  hostile 
foroas.  The  wood  of  their  weapons  was  to  serre  as  fuel  for 
Israel  seren  years,  and  their  dead  were  to  be  seven  years 
in  being  bnried.  This  has  been  computed  to  mean  that  there 
mnst  haye  been  three  hundred  and  sixty  million  of  corpses ; 
sad  who  could  live  while  such  putrefaction  was  going  on  P 
(5)  Parallel  descriptions,  in  other  prophets,  of  this  straggle 
of  the  hostile  forces  with  the  Jews,  so  vary  the  locality  of  the 
battle  that  they  can  only  be  understood  when  interpreted  as 
fignres. 

Now  in  this  vision  of  the  heathen  struggle  with  the  Hebrews, 
there  is  surely  a  universal  and  permanent  teaching.  We  un* 
derstand  this  as  we  read  Paul's  commentary  on  Isaiah.  For 
what  is  meant  by  the  Jew  conquering  the  nations,  if  it  does 
not  point  to  Him  who  was  the  Seed  of  Abraham,  who  was 
David's  Son  and  Lord,  who  was  to  be  the  mightiest  of  the 
earth,  who  goes  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer,  in  whom  all 
nations  are  to  be  blessed,  who,  whilst  the  Redeemer  of  the  world, 
had  truly  insoribed  on  His  cross  *'The  King  of  the  Jews."  Or, 
agab,  is  not  the  Hebrew  nation  the  type  of  the  Christian 
OhuTch  P  And  that  Church,  in  whose  worship,  activities,  and 
life  Christ  is,  is  destined  to  endure  the  onslaughts  of  the 
world,  and  finally  to  overcome  them*    To  the  Chnroh,  not  as 
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identical  with  or  ezactlj  represented  by  any  of  the  Ghnrohesi 
bat  as  compriBing  the  faithfol  fonnd  in  all  of  them,  it  is  given 
to  be  in  perpetual  war  with  evil,  and  to  overcome  evil  with 
good.  This  vision,  taken  as  suggesting  this  familiar  trath, 
iUnstrates  concerning  the  Church's  struggle  with  the  world, — 

L  Thb  Strits. 

And  the  picture,  painted  so  vividly  bj  the  prophet,  shows 
that  this  strife  is  (1)  Fiercely  aggressive.  The  army,  horses, 
and  horsemen  come  against  the  mountains  of  IsraeL  Here  is 
distinct  incursion,  deliberate  invasion.  We  may  notice  that 
only  the  weakest  and  scarcely  living  forms  either  of  good  or 
evil  lack  this  aggressive  spirit.  Where  there  is  life,  there  is  the 
activity  of  the  invader.  Wherever  Christ  is,  He  says,  "  I  come 
to  bring  a  sword.''  Christliness  is  ever  seeking  to  make 
inroads,  advances  upon  the  enemy's  camp.  And  it  is  so  with 
all  the  stronger  genius  of  evil.  To-day,  such  forces  as  Mam- 
mon, Luxury,  Intemperance,  with  hosts  besides,  are  attacking 
the  Church,  are  setting  themselves  '^  against  the  mountains  of 
Israel."  Then  they  are  (2)  Insidious.  The  foe  is  represented 
as  saying,  "I  will  go  up  to  the  land  of  unwalled  villages;  I 
will  go  to  them  that  are  at  rest,  that  dwell  safely."  To  the 
child,  to  the  man,  who  is  an  unwalled  village,  Christ's  voice 
peals  with  awful  earnestness,  ''What  I  say  unto  you,  I  say 
unto  all,  Watch."  Even  brave  and  mighty  Achilles  was  shun 
because  his  heel  had  not  been  dipped  in  the  brine  whose 
water  made  men  invulnerable.  Then  look  at  the  enemies 
of  the  Church  as  (3)  Widespread.  They  come  from  every 
quarter :  from  the  east,  as  it  were  from  Persia ;  from  the  far 
north,  as  from  Togarmah.  So  evil  influences  attack  you  from 
governments  and  from  markets,  from  your  library  and  from 
your  business,  from  your  own  appetites  and  from  helL  They 
come  in  vast  midtitudes  ;  "  a  great  company,"  *'  a  storm,"  ''  a 
cloud  to  cover  the  land."  So  do  the  assaults  on  our  purify, 
our  nobler  ambitions,  our  unselfish  services,  our  devout  faith, 
continually  come.  And  then  the  struggle  is  (4)  Terrible. 
The  convulsion  that  sent  a  universal  shudder  through  all 
living  things,  is  but  an  image  of  the  bewilderment  of  mind,  the 
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throes  of  spirit,  that  in  some  of  the  fierce  honrs  of  tempta- 
tion hnman  souls  experience.  And  in  those  awfnl  convnlsions 
of  temptation,  who  has  not  known  some  of  the  Ghnrch's 
lights  qnenched,  some  of  its  pillars  shaken  to  the  ground  ? 
Bat  we  pass  on  to  notice, — 

IL  Thb  Victobt. 

Here  the  first  grand  truth  to  be  realized  is,  that  it  is  (1) 
Divinely  wrought     God  says  to  the  foes  of  the  Church,  '*  I  am 
against  thee,"  and  again,  and  yet  again,  says  and  shows,  "  I 
am  against  thee."  No  wonder  then  that  there  is  (2)  Overwhelm^ 
ing  deatntoHon  of  evil,  .  This  is  achieved  by  (i.)  Internal  strife. 
"  Every  man's  sword  shall  be  against  bis  brother."     So  every 
sin  is  a  sword  against  some  other  sin ;  the  passions  war  with 
each  other.     Bad  men  are  ed.ch  other's  foes.     A  kingdom 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,  much  less  can  it  triumph 
over  a  united  kingdom,  such  as  the  true  Church  is  described  as 
being.     And  there  is  besides  (ii.)  Direct  agency  of  Ood.    He 
sends  His  hail  and  fire.     The  forces  of  nature  and  of  provi- 
dence are  against  the  Church's  foes.    But  they  are  for  the 
Church ;  for  the  vision  of  John  shows  ''  that  the  earth  helped 
the  woman."     And  hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  there  is  (3) 
Covpplete  fiouriehing  of  the  good.     Probably  the  viision  predicts 
a  cnlminatiug   point  in  this  struggle.    Many  a  thoughtful 
man  thinks  that  now  he  sees  the  world's  battle  thickening 
for  that  hour,  the  holy  war  ripening  to  that  crisis.     Be  that 
as  it  may.     Far  off,  or  drawing  very  near,  the  day  shall  dawn 
when,  in  perfect    safety,  unmolested  triumph,  without  even 
the  chill  of  a  shadow  of  fear,  the  good  shall  dwell  in  the  very 
light  of  the  Face  of  God.     This  struggle  is  now  going  on ; 
this  victory  is  to  be  our  aim  and  hope. 
BriHoL  Uaijah  B.  Thomas. 
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Subject:  The  Soul's  Double 
Appeal. 

"  Judge  mo,  0  God,  and  plead  tiiy 
cause  against  an  ungodly  nation : 
0  deliyer  me  from  the  deceitful 
and  unjust  man.  For  Thou  art 
the  God  of  my  strength :  why  dost 
Thou  cast  me  off  ?  why  go  I  xnoum- 
ing  because  of  the  oppression  of 
the  enemy  ?  O  send  out  Thy  light 
and  Thy  truth :  let  them  lead  me ; 
let  them  bring  me  unto  Thy  holy 
hlU,  and  to  Thy  tabernacles.  Then 
will  I  go  unto  tiie  altar  of  God, 
unto  God  my  exceeding  joy :  yea, 
upon  the  harp  will  I  praise  Thee, 
O  God  my  God.  Why  art  thou 
cast  down,  0  my  soul?  and  why 
art  thou  disquieted  within  me? 
hope  in  God :  for  I  shall  yet  praise 
Him,  who  is  the  health  of  my 
countenance,  and  my  God." — 
PsijiM  zliii.  1--6. 

This  Psalm  stands  in  very 
close  relation  to  the  preced- 
ing one  already  noticed.* 
Both  arc  so  evidently  the 
expression  of  the  same  mind 
nnder  the  same  set  of  circum- 
stances that  some  expositors 
have  suggested  that  they 
should  not  have  heen  divided. 
The  Psalm  contains  a  double 
appeal — 

I.  An  appeal  to  Ood.  The 
appeal  to  Heaven  here  is  for 
three  things. 

Fii'st :  For  Divine  Vindica- 
Hon.  "Plead  my  cause 
against  an  ungodly  nation." 
The  "  ungodly  nation  "  refers 
in  all  probability  to  David's 

*  ^'©eiag€r9. 


o^wn  country,  which  for  the 
time  had  cast  him  off  and  ac- 
cepted Absalom  his  son  in  his 
stead.  iDelitzsoh  tranalates 
'*  ungodly  nation*''  unmercifiil 
people.  For  a  vindication 
against  these  false  charges, 
he  appeals  to  the  eternal 
Judge.  **  Judge  me,  Elohim, 
and  plead  my  cause  against 
an  unmerciful  people."  Deep 
in  the  conscience  of  all  men 
is  the  tendency  to  appeal  to 
Heavenf  or  justice  when  suffer- 
ing from  the  tongue  of  slander 
and  groundless  accusations. 
There  is  a  Vindicator  in  the 
universe  that  will  one  day 
appear  for  suffering  inno- 
cence. **I  know  that  my 
Vindicator  liveth." 

Secondly:  For  Divine  de- 
Uverance.  "  O  deliver  me 
from  the  deceitful  and  unjust 
man.''  Does  he  refer  here  to 
Doeg  or  AhithophelP  It 
matters  not.  Deceitful  and 
unjust  men  were  not  wanting 
in  his  midst,  they  wore  plen- 
tiful then  as  now,  there  in 
Palestine  as  here  in  England. 
He  wishes  to  be  rescued  from 
them,  delivered  at  once  from 
the  wrongs  they  inflicted 
and  from  the  spirit  which 
inspired  them.  ^^Thou  art 
the  God  of  my  strength," 
and  Thou  canst  deliver  me. 

Thirdly:  For  Divine  in- 
formation. **  Why  dost  Thou 
cast  me    off?"     Whilst   my 
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has  oome  direofcly 
from  mj  enemiesy  yet  they 
hftTB  aoied  not  only  by  Thy 
permisBion,  bat  with  the 
strangth  and  opportanity 
which  Thou  hast  afforded. 
Why  didat  Thou  allow  itP 
Thou  oonldfit  haye  cmahed 
them  in  a  moment,  why  allow 
them  the  power  to  torment 
me  ?  I  know  it  is  from  Thy 
chastening  rod;  what  in  me  is 
the  offence  ?  ^^  Search  me,  O 
I^rd,  and  try  my  ways." 

Foarihly :  For  Diyine 
guidance.  "  O  send  ont  Thy 
light  and  Thy  tmth :  let  them 
lead  me;  let  them  bring  me 
imto  Thy  holy  hill,  and  to 
Thytabemadea."  I  craya  f or 
the  aoenea  of  public  worahip, 
1  want  to  acale  the  holy  hill 
and  enter  once  more  the 
sanctnary  of  Qod,  O  gnide 
me  thither.  I  see  not  my  way 
back.  There  is  a  thick  dark- 
oeai  oyer  me.  "  O  send  ont 
Thj  light  and  Thy  truth :  let 
them  lead  me."  But  why 
did  he  wiah  to  go  once  more 
to  the  old  scenes  of  worahip  ? 
To  meet  hia  friends  there? 
To  indulge  in  ritnallstio  ob- 
Benrancea?  No.  To  exult  in 
God.  "Then  will  I  go  unto 
the  altar  of  God,  unto  Qod 
my  exceeding  joy."  Ho 
woald  be  glad  to  walk  the 
streets  of  the  holy  city  onco 
more,  to  climb  the  heights  of 
Mount  2iion,  to  suryey  again 
the  grand  and  beautiful 
(Scenery  all  around.  But 
these  thinga  did  not  stimulate 
his  prayer.     He  desired  to 


go  there  to  meet  with  Gk)d,  to 
rejoice  in  the  presence  of  his 
lU^ker.  The  grandest  places 
in  the  uniyerse  are  nothing 
to  a  deyout  soul  without  God. 
His  presence  is  the  only 
heayen.  The  Psalm  con- 
tains— 

II.  An  appeal  to  silf. 
"  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O 
my  soul  ?"  etc.  These  words 
occur  twice  in  the  preceding 
Psalm.  In  this  appeal  the 
Psalmist  shows  that  ho  was 
conscious  of  three  things. 

First:  The  personality  of 
his  soul.  "Why  art  thou 
cast  down  ?  "  He  felt  that 
the  soul  was  not  a  mere  ele- 
ment or  attribute  of  his 
nature,  but  it  was  himself. 
He  was  conscious  of— 

Secondly :  The  sorrow  of 
his  soul.  "  Why  art  thou  cast 
down,  O  my  soul  ?  "  He  felt 
it  to  be  both  oppressed  and 
unrestf  ul.  Like  a  heayy-laden 
yessel  about  sinking,  and  the 
heaying  sea  neyer  resting. 
He  was  conscious  of — 

Thirdly:  The  interests  of 
his  soul,  "  Hope  in  God,  for  I 
shall  yet  praise  Him.'' 

Conclusion  :  Let  us  in  our 
sorrows  and  trials,  liying  in 
the  midst  of  an  "ungodly 
nation ''  and  deceitful  and  un- 
jast  men,  learn  to  look  above 
to  Heaven  for  help  and  even 
to  our  own  souls  in  order  to 
feel  that  God  alone  can  help 
us.  Who  but  God  can  help 
the  sorrowing,  ^struggling 
soul? 
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"The  sonl  on  earth  is  an  im- 
mortal guest, 

Condemned  to  starve  at  an  unreal 
feast ; 

A  spark  which  upwards  tends  by 
nature's  force ; 

A  stream  diyerted  from  its  parent 
source; 

A  drop  disseyered  from  the  bound- 
less sea ; 

A  moment,  parted  from  eternity ; 

A  pilgrim  panting  for  the  rest  to 
oome; 

An  exile  anxious  for  his  natiye 
home.'* — Hannah  More. 


Subject :  Evbbt  Whit  Whole. 

<*I  haye  made  a  man  every 
whit  whole.**-^JoHM  yii.  28. 

An  explanation  of  the  con- 
text y?ill  be  found  elsewhere.* 
We  detach  these  words  and 
take  them  to  illustrate  two 
subjects. 

L  The  GREAT  WANT   OP  MAN. 

What  is  his  great  want  ?  To 
be  made  "whole."  Man  is 
nnsonnd  in  eyery  part. 

First:  He  is  corporeally 
nnsonnd.  Some  men's  phy- 
sical organizations  are 
healthier  and  haler  than 
others;  bnt  even  the  strongest 
is  nnsonnd.  The  seeds  of 
disease  and  death  are  in  all. 
There  is  a  canker  worm  gnaw- 
ing at  the  vitals  of  the  most 
robust.  The  strongest  man 
is,  as  compared  to  thd  weakest, 
like  an  oak  to  a  fragile  reed  ; 
bnt  ever  at  the  roots  of  the 
oak  there  is  a  rotting  disease 
that  is  workingits  way  np. 

Secondly :  He  is  intdlec- 
tuaUy  nnsonnd.      The    man 

*  See  page  16. 


who  has  the  strongest  mind 
is  the  subject  of  some  mental 
infirmity.  He  lacks  elasticitj, 
freedom,  clearness  of  vision, 
courage,  and  independency. 
He  cannot  see  things  com- 
pletely, or  hold  them  with  a 
manly  grasp.  The  strongest 
intellects  are  the  most  con- 
scious of  their  nnsonndness. 

Thirdly :  He  is  socially  nn- 
sonnd. Socially  men  were 
made  to  love  their  fellow-men 
and  to  be  loved  by  them,  and 
thus  be  harmoniously  nnited 
in  reciprocal  afiection  and 
services  of  mutual  goodwill 
and  nsefulness.  But  it  is 
not  so.  Socially  man  is  un- 
sound in  every  point.  The 
social  heart  is  diseased  with 
greed,  envy,  jealousy,  am- 
bition, and  malice.  So  that 
the  social  world  is  rife  with 
discords,  contentions,  and 
wars. 

Fourthly:  He  is  morally 
unsound.  Morally,  man  has 
lost  at  once  the  true  idea  of 
right  and  the  true  sympathy 
with  right.  His  conscience 
is  dim,  infirm,  torpid,  buried 
in  the  flesh,  carnally  sold  unto 
sin. 

Thus  man  in  every  part  is 
unsound.  He  is  lost,  not  in 
the  sense  of  being  missedy  for 
Qod  knows  where  he  is ;  nor 
in  the  sense  of  being  extinct^ 
for  he  lives  a  certain  kind  of 
life ;  not  in  the  sense  of  being 
inactive^  for  he  is  in  constant 
labour ;  but  in  the  sense  of 
incapacity  to  fvlfil,  the  object 
of  his  being.    He  is  loet^  in 
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the  sense  that  the  gallant 
ship  is  lost  when  no  longer 
seaworthy;  that  the  grand  or- 
gan »  lost^  that  has  no  longer 
thepower  to  ponr  out  mnsic. 
We  take  these  words  to 
iiliiBtrate~''~* 

n.      The    QKkKD    WOBK    OF 

CHBisr.  What  is  it?  It  is 
to  make  ''man  every  whit 
whole."     He  makes  man — 

Fiist:  CorporeaZZy  whole.  It 
is  tme  that  He  allows  the 
hnman  body  to  go  down  to 
dost;  but  tibat  dnst  He  has 
pledgedtore-organize.  "These 
Tile  bodies  shall  be  &shioned 
and  made  like  onto  His  glori- 
oas  body."  "  It  is  sown  in 
comptioii,  it  is  raised  in  in- 
oormptioii,"  etc.,  etc.  How 
soond  will  the  resoxrection 
body  be! 
TTft  iniA-flff  man- 
Secondly  :  IfUeUectuaUy 
whole.  Here  He  begins  the 
healing  of  the  intellect.  He 
clears  away  from  it  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  depravity,  and 
opens  its  eyes  so  that  it  may 
eee  things  as  they  are.  Christ 
is  working  here  to  give  man 
a  soond  intellect.  Ijdl  the  fa- 
tare  world  it  will  be  "every 
whit  whole,"  free  fiEX)m  pre- 
judice, from  errors,  and  m>m 
all  the  fogs  of  depravity.  He 
makes  man-— 

Thirdly':  SodaUy  whole. 
He  restores  men  to  social 
aoimdness  by  fillingthem  with 
that  spirit  of  fcrne  philan- 
thropy which  prompts  them 
not  to  seek  their  own  things 
but  the  things  of  each  other, 


and  to  labonr  for  the  common 
good  of  men  as  men,  irrespec- 
tive of  creeds,  countries,  races, 
or  religions.  This  He  is  doing 
now,  this  He  will  continue  to 
do  on  this  earth,  until  men 
shall  love  each  other  as 
brethren,  and  nations  beat 
their  swords  into  ploughshares 
and  their  spears  into  pruning 
hooks,  and  hear  of  war  no 
more.  He  will  make  the 
world,  even  here,  "every 
whit "  socially  whole,  and  in 
the  Heavenly  Jerusalem  above, 
the  social  soundness  and  order 
will  be  perfect.  He  makes 
man — 

Fourthly:  Morally  whole.  He 
will  make  man  sound  morally 
by  bringing  him  under  .the 
control  of  supreme  jlove  for 
the  Supremely  Gh>od.  Thus : 
He  will  take  away  the  heart  of 
"stone,"  and  give  it  a  heart  of 
"flesh."  At  last  He  will  cause 
all  men  to  stand  before  Him 
without  "  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or 
any  such  thing." 

Conclusion  :  What  a  Phy- 
sician is  Christ!  He  cures 
all  nmnner  of  diseases.  No 
malady  can  baffle  His  skill. 
The  world  has  never  wanted 
men  who  have  tried  to  make 
people  sound.  It  has  its  cor« 
poreal  doctors,  intellectual 
doctors,  social  doctors,  moral 
doctors;  but  those  who  succeed 
most  in  their  respective  de- 
partments only  prove  by  their 
miserable  feulures  that  they 
are  miserable  empirics.  H«pe 
is  a  Physician  that  makes  a 
"  man  every  whit  whole." 
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Subject:  The  Personal  Hib- 
TOBT  AND  Public  Pubposh 
OF  True  Conybbsion. 

'*  Bat  when  it  pleased  God,  who 
separated  ma  from  my  mother's 
womb,  and  oalled  me  by  His  graoe,to 
reveal  His  Son  in  me,  that  I  might 
preach  Him  among  the  heathen; 
immediately  I  conferred  not  with 
flesh  and  blood :  neither  went  I  up 
to  Janualem  to  them  which  were 
apostles  before  me ;  bat  I  went  into 
Arabia,  and  retomed  again  nnto 
Damascas.  Then  after  three  years 
I  went  np  to  Jerasalem  to  see  reter, 
and  abode  with  him  fifteen  days." 
--GaL  1. 15-18. 

Here  is  an  autobiographic 
sketch  of  a  great  man.  Paul 
"was  one  of  the  greatest  men 
that  ever  liyed.  Here  is  the 
record  of  the  event  that  made 
him  great.  That  event  ia 
convernon.  •  Conversion,  what 
is  it?  What  stnpid  things 
are  being  written  and  preached 
abont  it  every  week.  The 
world  has  come  to  regard  it 
as  'a  cant  phrase  of  the  saints. 
I  take  these  words  as  a  reve- 
lation of  its  tme  nature,  and 
shall  notice  two  things  con- 
cerning it.    Notice — 

I.    Its     PBESONAL      HISTORT. 

Pirst:  The  inner  revelation 
of  Christ  to  the  soul  "Re- 
vealed His  Bon  in  me."  What 
is  this  event?  What  is  the 
revelation  of  Christ  in  a  man  ? 

(1)  It  is  something  more 
than  to  have  Him  revealed  to 
the  senses,  Christ  was  re- 
vealed while  on  this  earth  to 
thp  senses  ol  His  contempo- 
raries and  apostles ;  they  saw, 
heard)  and  touched  Him.  He 
is  revealed  to  the  senses  now 


in  certain  churches,  in  seulp^ 
tnre,  ;  painting,  sensuous 
hymns,  said  sermons. 

(2)  It  is  something  mose 
thui  to  have  Him  revealed  to 
the  imderstcmding.  There  is  a 
theology  that  reveals  Ohrist 
to  the  intellect;  but  the  Christ 
of  theology  is  not  the  Chzist 
of  Ood,  any  more  than  the 
sun  of  astronomy  is  the  son 
in  the  heavens. 

(8)  It  is  something  more 
than  to  have  Him  revealed  to 
the  conscience.  He  may  be  so 
revealed  to  the  oonscienoe  that 
the  soul  may  regard  Him  not 
only  as  &ultles8,  but  as  the 
sublimest  ideal  of  moral  ex- 
cellence, and  yet  not  be  re- 
vealed in  the  man.  To  bwe 
the  Son  revealed  to  you,  is  to 
have  Him  in  you  as  the 
supreme  good,  tiie  supreme 
truth  for  the  intellect,  the 
supreme  right  for  the  oon- 
scienoe, the  supreme  beauty 
for  the  heart.     It  is^^ 

Secondly:  The  inner  reTsIa- 
tion  of  Christ  to  the  soul 
through  Ood.  '^  It  pleased  God 
to  reveal  His  Son  in  me." 
This  revelation  of  the  Son 
could  be  referred  to  no  other 
source.  It  could  not  be  re- 
ferred to  his  predisposition  of 
mind,;his  educational  training, 
nor  to  the  ministry  of  any 
Christian  teacher.  God  did 
it.  He  did  it  (1)  By  prede* 
termination,  ^  Separated  me 
from,  my  mother's  womb." 
When  I  was  not,  nothhsg  to 
the  universe,  and  theuiiiverse 
nothing  to  me,  God  ordained 
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this.  The  Etenukl  neyor  ftcts 
iriihoat  ft  purpose,  and  His 
porpoee  is  alwAjs  eternal  and 
beneroleiit.  He  did  it  (2)  By 
soreTeigniy.  "  Called  me  by 
His  grace."  The  soyereigni^ 
of  a  being  is  erermoze  the 
expreesion  of  his  rolixig  dispo- 
sitioii,  the  niling  disposition 
of  Qod  is  lore,  henoe  sorev- 
eignty  and  lore,  when  applied 
to  Hinii  are  oonyertible  teirms. 
Here  then  is  the  penonal  his- 
tory of  conversion.  The  inner 
reTelation  of  the  Son  made 
by  Ood  Himself  to  the  human 
8onl.    Kotice— - 

11.      I  Its     PITBLIO     PITRPOSB. 

What  was  the  objeot  of  his 
oonyersionP  His  own  good 
simply  f  No.  To  make  him 
nsefni  to  the  world.  "  That 
IJmight  preach  Him  among 
the  heathen."  Qod  does  not 
conyert  a  man  simply  for 
his  own  sake,  bnt  for  the 
sake  of  others.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  nniyerse  made 
for  itself.  All  things  are  made 
to  render  seryiee.    As  an  ob- 

2'  ct  of  Diyine  influence,  man 
not  an  end,  but  a  means; 
Gk>d  reveals  Christ  to  man  in 
order  that  man  may  reveal 
Him  to  others.  ^PreachHim 
among  the  heathen."  The 
Hght  is  not  to  be  put  under  a 
bushel.  As  soon  as  this  inner 
revelation  took  place — 

Yirsb :  He  felt  the  duty  qf 
jreaehing  io  he  paramount 
**  Immediately  I  conferred  not 
with  flesh  and  blood.''  He 
became  independent  of  all 
eamal   oonslaerations   as  to 


worldly  wealth,  pleasure,  in- 
fluence. What  things  were 
gain  to  him  he  counted  as 
loss.  What  conscience  bade 
him  do  he  did  at  once.  "  Im- 
mediately." The  preacher  who 
does  not  feel  his  obligation  to 
preach  paramount,  mistakes 
and  degrades  his  avocation. 

Secondly :  He  employed  the 
best  vieans  for  its  efficient  dis- 
charge.  '*  I  went  into  Arabia, 
and  returned  again  unto  Da- 
mascus. Then  after  three  years 
I  went  to  Jerusalem."  Three 
years  in  Arabia  gave  him  a 
splendidopportunityfor  study. 
Away  from  the  din  and  bustle 
of  oivio  life,  in  the  deep  soli- 
tude of  majestic  nature,  he  had 
probably  those  visions  referred 
to  2  Cor.  xii.  By  not  return- 
ing to  Jerusalem  for  three 
years  after  he  had  been 
preaching  the  gospel,  he  would 
give  ample  proof  that  he 
received  not  the  gospel  from 
man,  neither  was  he  taught  it 
by  man,  but  by  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ.  By  spending 
**  fifteen  days"  after  with  Peter 
at  Jerusalem,  he  enjoyed  a 
splendicf  opportunity  of  ex- 
tending his  Christian  know- 
ledge and  quickening  his 
Christian  seal. 

CoiroLusiOK:  Such  then  is 
conversion.  It  is  such  a 
revelation  of  Qod's  love  in 
the  soul  as  to  stimulate  and 
quedify  the  man  at  once  to  go 
and  reveal  Him  to  the  world.* 


vmt 


IS.  *  Another  sketch  on  a  different 
plan  on  this  subject  wil  be  found  in 
BomUUt,  Series  I»,  rol.  tI.,  page  50. 
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SKETCHES   FBOM   GENESIS. 
No.  31. 

Subject :      The     Peisonbbs' 
Dbsahs. 

"And  they  dreamed  a  dream 
both  of  them,  each  man  his  dream 
in  one  night,  each  man  according 
to  the  interpretation  of  his  dream, 
the  bntler  and  the  baker  of  the 
king  of  Egypt,  which  were  bonnd 
in  the  prison,"  etc. — Gkn.  zL  5-19. 

Whilst  Joseph  was  still  in 
prison,  two  of  the  king's 
servants  offended  against 
their  master,  and  were  cast 
into  prison ;  and  the  captain 
of  the  guard  charged  Joseph 
with  them,  and  he  had  to 
serre  them,  being  prisoners  of 
some  repnte.  One  night  the 
two  prisoners  dreamed  each 
a  dream,  which  thej  remem- 
bered in  the  morning;  and 
great  was  their  desire  to 
know  the  interpretation  of 
their  dreams.  Joseph  under- 
took the  task,  and  his  inter- 
pretation was  afterwards 
proved  to  be  true. 

I.  The  Dbbamebs. 

1.  Thev  were  in  dishonoor. 

Once  tney  occupied  a  some- 
what exalted  positioii  in  the 
court  of  Egypt.  Though 
servants,  their  offices  in  those 
days  were  considered  respon- 
sible, and  a  certain  amount  of 
dignity  pertained  to  them. 
They  had  transgressed  against 
the  king,  and  were  now  un- 
dergoing a  term  of  imprison- 
ment. How  changeable  and 
fickle  this  world  is!  Those 
wbo  once  possessed  a  large 
estate  and  enjoyed  the  good 


things  of  this  world  have  often 
died  in  the  union.  Some  who 
had  workedtheirwayto  wealth 

and  fame,  who  sat  among  the 
legislators  of  the  earth,  have 
ended  their  life  in  prison. 
Men  whose  words  caused  the 
nations  of  the  earth  to  trem- 
ble, hare  bad  to  abdicate 
their  thrones  and  seek  a  re- 
fuge in  a  foreign  land,  where 
they  found  their  gn^ves. 
"  Man  in  honour  abideth 
not,"  is  true  of  the  human 
race  in  the  aggregate,  as  well 
as  of  individuals.  We  havi 
all  fallen  from  our  state  of 
holiness  and  glory.  Now  we 
are  prisoners,  nevertheless 
prisoners  of  hope;  and  a 
remarkable  dream  was  given 
us  in  the  garden  of  £den, 
the  interpretation  thereof  is, 
"  For  God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  He  gave  His  only  be- 
gotten Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life." 

2.  They  were  in  great 
mental  distress. 

They  had  been  spealdng 
perhaps  the  previous  evenings 
before  retiring  to  rest,  of  their 
imprisonment,  asking  one 
another  what  would  be  the 
end  of  it.  They  hoped  the 
heart  of  Pharaoh  would  soon 
relent,  and  yet  feared  his 
anger.  The  dreams  they 
had  in  the  night  they  believed 
to  haye  reference  to  their 
future.  They  knew  not 
whether  they  were  signs  of 
good  or  evil»  so  they  were 
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greaUy  disireaaed  in  their 
minds ;  and  when  Joseph  saw 
them  in  the  morning  he 
immediately  noticed  that 
thej  were  sad.  Day  dreams 
nnfnlfilled,  cause  great  men- 
tal agony  to  persons  in  the 
present  day ;  visions  of  wealth 
and  renown  have  flashed 
across  their  minds,  they 
know  not  whether  they  are 
to  be  realized  or  not^  so  they 
go  along  onr  streets  and 
enter  cor  places  of  business 
with  downcast  looks  and  sad 
countenances.  When  taking 
a  higher  view  of  this  matter, 
the  same  truth  is  revealed 
unto  us.  When  man  comes 
in  contact  with  the  super* 
natural  for  the  first  time,  he 
is  somewhat  terrified;  the 
sinful  nature  is  not  at  home  in 
supernatural  regions.  *When 
Clod's  voice  is  heard,  the 
conscience  condemns  the 
man,  and  the  countenance 
soon  reveals  the  heart's  sad- 
ness and  distress. 

3.  They  were  anxious  to 
know  the  interpretation  of 
their  dreams.  "And  they 
said  unto  him,  We  have 
dreamed  a  dream,  and  there 
is  no  interpreter  of  it." 

They  doubtless  remembered 
the  diviners  of  dreams  and 
the  magicians  of  great  skill 
and  knowledge  who  belonged 
to  their  people ;  but  they  were 
not  in  the  prison,  and  they 
were  unable  to  g€4i  at  them, 
so  their  distress  was  great 
at  the  thought  that  the  im- 
port of  the  dreams  was  to  be 


kept  from  their  knowledge. 
Joseph  directed  their  at- 
tention to  the  Ood  he  wor- 
shipped, and  they  readily 
told  Joseph  their  dreams, 
and  he  g^ve  them  the  inter- 
pretation. Some  .  of  the 
troubles  of  life  are  freely 
revealed  unto  others;  they 
belong  not  to  the  heavier 
class  of  distress,  so  we  tell 
our  acquaintances  of  them, 
and  thus  to  a  certain  extent 
we  find  relief.  But  the 
inmost  troubles  of  the  soul 
we  keep  to  God*s  ear  alone. 
We  long  to  have  all  the  pain- 
ful drefuns  of  life  interpreted ; 
the  darkness  is  sometimes 
very  great,  the  uncertainty 
almost  overwhelms  us.  God 
is  the  only  One  that  can  give 
us  relief ;  the  light  which 
comes  from  heaven  is  the 
only  one  that  can  scatter 
the  darkness,  and  make 
life's  x>ath  dear  before  us. 
Ask  Ood  to  come  to  your 
assistance  to  untie  some  of 
the  hard,  difficult  knots  you 
meet  with  on  your  way  to 
the  eternal  world. 

11.  Thb  Intebpbeteb. 

1.  He  was  full  of  svm- 
pathy  with  them  in  their 
trouble. 

Joseph  observed  their  sad- 
ness, and  without  any  request 
from  th^m,  offered  his  ser- 
vices ;  their  sad  countenance 
touched  a  cord,  in  his  hearty 
he  deeply  felt  for  them.  He 
had  been  in  deep  distress 
himself,  and  was  now  suffer- 
ing, ^though  innocent  of  the 
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charge  bronglit  against  him, 
BO  he  could  sympathize  "with 
them.    Some  people  are  very 
ready  to  offer  their  sympathy 
to  others  who  are  in  trouble ; 
but  it  ifl  BO  shallow  as  not  to 
be  worth  the  getting.     It  is 
ridiculous  to  hear  a  man  wbo 
has  never  felt  the  pangs  of 
hungeri     whose    wife     and 
children    are   around    Hm, 
telling  his  neighbour,  whose 
wife     has     been     suddenly 
snatched    &om   his    bosom, 
leaving  seven  or  eight  little 
ones  behind    her,    who   are 
frequently  in  want  of  their 
daily  food,  "I  fully  sympa- 
thize with  you  in  your  great 
trial/'    The  man  knows  not 
what  he  Bays.  We  must  know 
what  it  is  to  lose  our  beloved 
ones  ourselves  before  we  can 
fully  enter  into  the  feelings 
of  ihose  who  mourn  the  loss 
of  theirs.  Sympathy  ifl  cheap 
in   the  estimation  of   small 
and  unfeeling  souls,  but  is 
of    prioelesB     value    in    the 
estimation  of  Heaven.     The 
power    to     sympathize    was 
dearly  bought    by  the    Be- 
deemer.     The  tears  and  pray- 
ers of  Oethsemane,  the  cruel 
betrayal  -  with    a   kiss,    the 
walking    of  the    streets    of 
Jerusalem     with      bleeding 
brow  and  back,   the  parnful 
death  of  the  cross,  was  not 
too  great  a  price  to  pay  for 
this     divine  -  human    power 
to   sympathize  with  others. 
When  the  sadness  of  thine 
heart  is  deeper  than  the  kind 
looks,  and  tne  loving  words 


of  thy  friends  can  reach, 
think  of  the  High  Priest  who 
can  be  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmities^ 
inasmuch  as  He  was  in  sJl 
points  tempted  like  as  we 
are,  yet  without  sin. 

2.   He    was  conscious    of 
his  ability  to  help  them. 

'^  Do  not  interpretations  be- 
long to  God  P" 

Ho  knew  that  the  God  he 
feared  was  able  to  tell  the 
meaning  of     their    dreams; 
and  the  union   existing  be- 
tween him    and    God    gave 
him  the    consciousness    that 
he     could     interpret      their 
dreams.      It    is    only    when 
united  to  God  we  can  render 
real  assistanco  to  our  fellow- 
creatures;   apart    from  Him 
wo  are    too  weak  to   carry 
our  own  burdens,  much  less 
can  we  offer  to  bear  our  neigh- 
bour's burden.       The   sense 
of  God's  love  and  nearness 
imparts  strength  to  our  souls 
so  as  to  enable  us  to  be  of 
service     to      others.       The 
Divine   is    the  great  power 
which  illumines  human  life ; 
and    as    we    ascend    in  the 
Divine,  the  abler  we  become 
to  comfort,  cheer,  and  help 
those  who  are  battling  with 
the  storms  of  life. 

3.  He  was  in  need  of  their 
assistance.  '^But  think  on 
me  when  it  shall  be  well 
with  thee,  and  show  kind- 
ness, I  pray  thee,  unto  me, 
and  make  mention  of  me  unto 
Pharaoh,  and  bring  me  out 
of  this  house.*' 


The  Freacher^a  Finger-Post. 
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This  request  was  not  too 
moeh.  The  cliief  butler  would 
have  xoany  opportimities  of 
mentioDiiig  Joseph's  name  un^ 
to  the  king ;  the  remembrance 
of  his  prison  life  wonld  natnr- 
aliy  bring  Joseph'snametohis 
recollection.  One  might  sup* 
pose  he  would  never  forget 
the  interpreter  of  his  dream ; 
however,  for  two  years  no 
mention  was  made  of  Joseph's 
name.  How  often  do  we 
find  instances    of  the  same 


thing  in  the  present  day; 
in  prosperity  the  kindness 
shown  in  adversity  ia  forgot- 
ten.  We  ought  to  be  mutnal 
helpers  in  this  world ;  the 
one  cannot  live  without  the 
help  of  the  other.  When 
an  opportunity  presents  it- 
self for  us  to  assist  another, 
let  ns  always  avail  onrselves 
of  it;  he  may  be  of  great 
assistance  to  us  at  some 
future  time.  Cymbo. 

Falmouth. 


iMMmrAXoa  or  Pbateb. — As  every  sacriiiee  was  to  bo  Beasoned  with 
s«lt,  80  every  undertaking  and  erexy  affliction  of  the  creature  must  be 
8anetified  with  prayer ;  nay,  as  it  showeth  the  ezoellenoy  of  gold,  that  it 
is  laid  upon  silver  itself,  so  it  speaketh  the  excellency  of  prayer,  that  not 
only  natural  and  civil,  but  even  religious  and  spiritual  actions  are  over- 
laid with  prayer.  We  pray,  not  only  before  we  eat  or  drink  our  bodily 
nourishment,  but  also  before  we  feed  on  the  bread  of  the  word  and  the 
bread  in  the  sacrament.  Prayer  is  requisite  to  make  every  providence 
and  every  ordinance  blessed  to  us ;  prayer  is  needful  to  make  our  par- 
ticular calling  successful.  Prayer  is  the  guard  to  secure  the  fort-royal 
of  the  heart ;  prayer  is  the  porter  to  keep  the  door  of  the  lips ;  prayer 
is  the  strong  hUt  which  defendeth  the  hands ;  prayer  perfumes  every  re- 
lation; prayer  helps  us  to  profit  by  every  condition ;  prayer  is  the  chem- 
ist that  turns  all  into  gold ;  prayer  Is  the  master  workman — ^if  that  be 
out  of  the  way,  the  whole  trade  stands  still,  or  goeth  baokwazd.  What 
the  key  is  to  ihe  watch,  that  prayer  is  to  religion ;  it  winds  it  up,  and 
sets  it  going. — Survinoek, 
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If  Che  Bible  as  a  whole  is  inspired,  it  is  of  vast  importance  that  iJl  Ita  I^™f  »^ 
Bboold  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Uving  world  of  men.  Thongh  the  pnlpit  is  tja 
organ  Divinely  intended  for  this  work,  it  has  been  doing  it  hitherto  in  a  m«««^ 
PMtlalandreBtricted  method.  It  selects  isolated  passages,  and  leaves  whole  ohapteja 
Sk  books  tor  the  most  part  untouched.  Its  conduct  to  the  Mmor  Prophets  may  be 
taken  as  a  case  in  point.  How  seldom  are  they  resorted  to  for  texts  I  ana  yo»  w»g[ 
abound  with  splendid  passages  throbbiug  with  Divine  ideas.  It  is  our  purpose  to  go 
through  thte  section  of  the  Holy  Word ;  selecting,  however,  only  such  verses  in  ea^ 
chapter  and  book  as  seem  the  most  suggestive  of  truths  of  the  most  vital  mteresi 
and  universal  application.  __    . 

Having  passed  rapidly  through  Hosea  and  Joel,  two  of  the  Mmor  Propheta,  wa 
come  now  to  Amos.  He,  we  are  infbrmed,  was  a  native  of  Tekoa,  a  sman  region 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  about  twelve  miles  south-east  of  Jerusalem.  Notbmg  w 
known  of  his  parents.  He  evidentiy  belonged  to  the  humbler  class  of  life,  wid  pur- 
sued the  occupation  of  flie  humble  shepherd.  From  hi*  flock  he  was  dmndy 
caUed  to  the  high  office  of  prophet ;  and  though  himself  of  the  tnbe  of  Judato,  ms 
mission  was  totoael.  He  was  sent  to  Bethel,  into  the  kingdom  of  jhe  ten  tnbea. 
He  commenced  his  ministry  in  the  reign  of  Uzsiah,  between  810  and  783  b.o.,  ana 
therefore  laboured  about  the  same  time  as  Hosea.  In  his  time  idomtry,  with  iM 
concomitant  evils  and  immoralitieB  of  every  description,  reigned  with  nncontroUea 
sway  amongst  the  Israelites,  and  against  these  evils  he  hurls  his  denunoiatianiu 
The  book  has  been  divided  inio  three  parts :  "  First,  sentences  pronounced  againrt 
the  Syrians,  the  Philistines,  the  Phcsnicians.  the  Edomites,  the  Ammonites,  the 
HoabTtes.  the  Jews,  and  the  Israelites,  chapters  L  and  ii.  Second,  special  disconrsee 
delivered  against  Israel,  chapters  iii.  to  vi.  Third,  visions,  partly  of  a  oonsolatoxy 
tLnA  partly  of  a  comminatory  nature,  in  which  reierence  lis  nad  both  to  the  tunes 
that  were  to  pass  oyer  the  ten  tribes  previous  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and 
to  what  was  to  take  place  under  His  reign,  chapters  vlL  to  ix.  His  style  is  marked 
by  perspicuity,  elegance,  energy,  and  fhlnees.  His  images  are  mostly  original,  and 
taken  from  the  nataral  soenezy  with  which  he  was  familiar. 


No.  XO. 

Subject  :   WOETTTL  Ease. 

"  Woe  to  them  that  are  at  ease 
in  Zion,  and  trost  in  the  moontain 
of  Samaria,  which  are  named  chief 
of  the  nations,  to  whom  the  honse 
of  Israel  camel  Pass  ye  nnto 
Oalneh,  and  see  ;  and  from  thence 
go  ye  to  Hamath  the  great :  then 
go  down  to  Gath  of  the  Philistines : 
be  they  better  than  these  king- 
doms ?  or  their  border  greater  thim 
your  border?  ** — ^Amos  vi.  1,  2. 

This  chapter  embraces  the 
character  and  punishment  of 
the  whole  Hebrew  nation.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  two  capitals 
are  directly  addressed  in  the 
language  of  dammciation  and 


charged  to  take  warning  from 
the  fate  of  other  nations  (ver. 
1,  2),  Their  carnal  security,  in- 
jastice,  self-indulgence,  sensn- 
ality,  and  total  disregsurd  of  the 
Diyine  threatenings  are  next 
described  (ver.  3-6).  After 
which  the  prophet  announces 
the  captivity  and  the  calamitous 
circumstances  connected  with 
the  siege  of  Samaria,  by  which 
it  was  to  be  preceded  (ver.  7-11). 
He  thai  exposes  the  absurdity 
of  their  conduct,  and  threatens 
them  with  the  irruption  of  an 
enemy  that  should  pervade  the 
whole  country  (ver.  12-14).— 
Henderson.  The  words  of  our 
text  denounce  a  state  of  mind 
which  most  men  desiderate — 
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Amidst  the  harass- 
ing'cares,  turmoils,  and  agitat- 
ing eyents  of  life,  men  on  all 
hands  are  cryine  out  for  ease. 
Like  mariners  that  have  long 
battled  with  tempests,  they  long 
for  a  calm  sea  in  which  to  drop 
anchor  and  be  at  rest.  But 
here  there  is  a  fearful  ''woe" 
denoonoed  against  ease.  What 
is  this  ease? 

I.  It  is  the  ease  of  pbids. 
These  great  nations,  Judah  and 
Israel,  the  one  having  its  seat 
in  Zion  and  the  other  in  Sama- 
ria, because  of  their  imaginary 
superiority  as  the  chief  of  the 
nations,  settled  down  in  carnal 
security.  Those  that  dwelt  in 
Zion,  or  Jerusalem,  felt  them- 
selves safe  because  of  its  his- 
toric grandeur,  its  temple,  the 
dwelling-plade  of  the  Almighty, 
and  its  mountain  fortifications. 
Those  that  dwelt  in  Samaria^ — 
the  ten  tribes, — had  the  same 
&lse  confidence  in  their  safety. 
The  mountains  of  Samaria,  tne 
seat  both  of  the  religion  and 
government  of  a  strong  people, 
they  relied  upon,  free  from  all 
apprehension  of  dangers.  It 
was  the  ease  of  pride  and  over- 
rated power. 

IL  It  is  the  ease  of  BUiir. 
"Pass  ye  unto  Calneh  [this  was 
an  ancient  city  built  by  Nimrod] 
and  see;  and  from  thence  go  ye 
to  Hamath  [one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Syria]  then  go  down 
toGrathof  the  Philistines  [the 
great  city  in  Philistia]."  Be- 
member  these  cities,  "Be  they 
better  than  these  kingdoms  P" 
Are  yon  who  live  at  zion  and 
Samaria  greater  people  than 
they  were,  more  strong  and  in- 
vincible P  Yet  they  are  gone, 
Calneh  gone,  Hamath  gone, 
Gath  ffone.  All  are  in  ruins, 
long,   long  ago.     Why   then 


should  you  feel  yourselves  safe 
and  be  at  ease  in  Zion  and 
Samaria  P  Their  example  con- 
demns your  false  security  and 
Eredicts  your  ruin.  The  ease 
ere  denounced  is  like  the  ease 
of  stolid  indifference  or  the 
ease  of  a  torpid  conscience,  ter- 
ribly general,  fearfully  crinoinal, 
and  awfully  dangerous.  It  must 
sooner  or  later  be  broken.  The 
hurricanes  of  retribution  must 
sooner  or  later  lash  the  sleeping 
ocean  into  foaming  fury,  ^uls 
are  everywhere  sleeping  on 
the  bosom  of  volcanoes.  Oh  for 
some  voice  from  the  heavens 
above  or  the  earth  beneath,  to 
startle  the  men  of  this  genera- 
tion! 

OoNCLTJsioir :  Learn  from  this 
su^'ect — 

iirst :  That  the  mere  feeling 
of  aecv/tUy  is  no  infdUMe  proof 
of  safety.  Men  are  prone  to  de- 
ceive themselves.  "  The  heart 
is  deceitful  above  all  things 
and  desperately  wicked."  Some 
men,  like  the  drunkard  whose 
vessel  is  going  down,  feel  them- 
selves safe  because  they  are 
unconscious  of  the  danger. 
Some  men  feel  themselves  safe 
because  of  the  confidence  they 
have  in  objects  that  are  utterly 
unable  to  sustain  them.  The 
only  feeling  of  security  that 
proves  safety,  is  that  which 
springs  from  a  conscious  trust 
in  God.  Such  can  say,  "  God 
is  our  refnge  and  strength," 
etc.,  etc.    Learn — 

Secondly :  That  great  adva/n* 
tages.  may  jprove  great  eureee.  It 
was  a  great  advantage  for 
Judah  to  nave  Zion,  and  Israel 
to  have  Samaria — great  in  many 
respects,  national  and  religious. 
But  these  advantages,  because 
they  were  overrated,  trusted  in, 
put  in  the  place  of  Gtod  Himself, 
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prored  to  tliem  most  disas- 
trou8.  So  it  ever  is.  Oar  civil- 
ization, onr  literature,  our 
churches,  our  Bibles,  hare 
proved  curses  to  millions,  and 
will  perhaps  to  millions  more. 
The  rharisee  in  the  Temple  is  an 
illustration  of  this.  Learn- 
Thirdly  :  That  refrrihutionB 
vshith  nave  overtaken  others 
should  he  a  wcmnng  to  us.  The 
prophet  calls  upon  these  men  of 
Juoah  and  Israel  to  remember 
Oalneh,  Hamath,  Gath.  '<AU 
these  things,"  says  Paul,  **  hap- 

fened  unto  us  for  ensamples." 
leam  to  read  our  fate  in  his- 
tory. Ungodly  nations,  where 
are  Egypt,  Babylon,  Qreece, 
BomeP  Ungodly  Churches, 
where  are  the  Churches  of  Asia 
Minor  P  etc.,  etc. 


No.  XOL 
Subject:  Hax'b  Evil  Day. 

'*  Te  that  put  far  away  thd  evil 
day,  and  cause  the  seat  of  violenee 
to  come  near.''— Axos  vl.  3. 

This  is  another  denunciation 
addressed  to  the  great  men  in 
Zion  and  Samaria.  They  are 
said  '*  to  keep  the  day  of  (»lam- 
itv  afar  off  and  bring  the  seat 
of  violence  near." — BeUtzeeh. 
Three  remarks  are  suggested 
by  these  words. 

L  All  men  havb  an  "evil 

DAY  "  IN   THBIE  fUTURB.     Bvcn 

the  holiest  men,  men  whose 
path  through  life  has  been  most 
calm  and  prosperous,  have  be- 
fore them  certain  calamities 
that  befall  all.  There  are  trials 
common  to  all  men,  whatever 
their  condition  or  character — 
afflictions,  bereavements,  inflr- 
tiities ;  these  await  most  men. 


(  There  is  one  evil  diky,  hawever* 
for  us  all.  Death  is  in  many 
respects  an  "  evil  day."  What 
mysterious  sufferings  it  gene- 
rally involves  I  What  privileges 
and  pleasures  it  terminateel 
What  disruptions  it  produces! 
Sinner,  thy  death  Will  be  an 
evil  day;  and  it  is  before  thee, 
and  it  is  nearer  now  than  ever^ 
n.  Some   hen  ad/ousn    ik 


THOUOHT     THIS 


l( 


EVIL       DAY. 


t> 


They  "jut  far  away  the  evil 
day."  ungodly  men  put  this 
evil  day  solar  on  in  the  course 
of  time  that  they  seldom  dis- 
cern it  and  never  realize  it.  ^  It 
is  a  mere  speck,  seldom  visible 
on  the  horizon  of  many  years 
of  unclouded  sunshine.  Why 
do  men  adjourn  in  thought  this 
evil  dayP  (1)  Not  becaaso 
they  have  any  doubt  as  to  Us 
adventt.  No  dav  is  more  certain. 
Sooner  shall  all  the  wheels  of 
nature  be  stopped  than  the  ann 
of  this  day  fail  to  break  on 
every  eye*  "It  is  appointed 
for  all  men  once  to  die."  (2) 
Not  because  they  lack  refmind- 
ere  of  its  abroach,  Every 
physical  pain,  every  tolling 
kneU,  every  funeral  prooenssion, 
every  graveyard — all  remind  us 
almost  every  moment  that  our 
evil  day  is  coining.  Why  then 
adjourn  the  thought  P  The 
reason  is  found — 

First:  In  the  ^strengih  of 
our  material  cttt^iehm&nU. 
Secondly :  In  our  dread  of  the 
mysterious.  Thirdly:  In  our 
lack  of  interest  in  the  spiritual 
and  material.  Fourthly  t  In 
our  conscious  tm^eparation  for 
the  scenes  of  retribttUon. 

ni.  None  who  adjourn  this 
**evil  day"  in  thought  can 
DELAY  IT  IN  PACT.  "  And  oausc 
the  seat  of  violence  to  oome 
near."    Perhaps  what  is  meant 
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hore  18,  that  these  men  so  ig- 
nored their  coming  caiamitios, 
that    by  their  eondnct    they 
hastened  them  on.     Ignoring 
it,  they  pursued  such  a  oonrse 
of  iDjnstioe,    falsehood,    dis- 
honesty, sinfol  indulgence,  and 
impiety  that   served  to  bring 
it  nearer.    Thus  the  more  they 
pat  it  off  in  thought  the  nearer 
It  came,  because  they  became 
more  self-destructiTe  in  their 
conduct.     A  general  tmth  is 
suggested   here,  viz..  That   a 
man  who  adJoumB  all  thought 
^'f  hii  end  will  purtue  such  a 
cmineof  tonditct  ae  wUl  hasten 
iti  approcbck.     Some  men  imag- 
ine that  by  thinking  upon  deatn 
they  will   hasten  its    advent, 
henoe  their  dread  of  making 
▼ills.    But  such  is  not  the  fact. 
He  who  keeps  the  evil  day  in 
view,  rightly  regards   it,  pre- 
pares for  it,  will  render  such  a 
practical  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  health  as  to  delay  rather 
than  hasten  it.    "  Teach  us  to 
namber  our  days  that  we  mav 
apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom. 


No.  XCII. 

Suhject:    Ga&hal  Induloxnce. 

"That  lie  npon  beds  of  ivory, 

and  stretch  themselves  upon  their 

coaches,  and  eat  the  lambs  oat  of 

tbe  flook,  sad  the  calves  out  of  the 

midst  of  the  stall ;  that  chant  to 

the  sonnd  of  the  viol,  and  invent 

to  themselves  histmments  of  mn- 

ac,  like  David ;   that  drink  wino 

in  bowls,  and  anoint  themselves 

with  the  chief  ointments :  but  they 

ttte  not  grieved  for  the  affliction  of 

Joseph.    Therefore  now  shall  they 

go  captive  with  the  first  that  go 

<Apti\e,  and  the  banqnet  of  them 

that  stretched  thems^ves  shall  be 

rmoTea."-*iaios  vi.  4-7. 


Here  is  a  sketch  of  the  way 
in  which  these  leading  men  of 
the  chief  nations  luxuriated  in 
carnal  pleasures  and  sensual 
indulgences.  Observe  two 
things: — 

L  Tire  hooal  tokpob  of  cab- 
NAL  INDULGENCE.    Observe  two 
things.     First:    These  people 
wrought  entirely  for  the  senses. 
See  how  they  stept !  They  pro- 
vided themselves  with  "beds 
of  ivory."  They  did  not  require 
rest    for   their   weary   mnbs, 
otherwise  beds  of  straw  would 
have  done.    Thev  wanted  to  be 
grand,  the^  loved  glitter,  hence 
**  beds  of  ivory."    Here  is  the 
lust  of  the  eye.     See  how  they 
ate !    "  And  stretch  themselves 
upon  their  couches,  and  eat  the 
lambs  out  of  the  flock,  and  the 
calves  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
stall."    They  abounded  in  su- 
perfluities ;  they  partook  of  the 
choicest  dainties  of  nature,  and 
that  in  a  recumbent  position. 
Here  is  the  lust  of  the  palate. 
See  how  they  sang!  "That  chant 
to  the  sound  of  the  viol,  and 
invent   to   themselves  instru- 
ments  of  music  like  David." 
Musical  sounds  Ratified  their 
auricular  sensibilities,  and  they 
chanted  to  the  "vioL"    Here 
is  the  ItLst  of  the  ear.    See  how 
they  draiik  !  They  "  drink  wine 
in  bowls."   Small  vessels  would 
not  do  ;   they  must  take  long, 
deep  draughts  of  the  pleasing 
beverage.    Hero  again  is  the 
lust  of   the  palate.     See  how 
they  anointed  themselves!  "With 
the  chief   ointments.''      They 
regaled  their  olfactory  nerves 
with  the  choicest  perfumes  of 
nature.    Hero  is  the  lust  of  the 
smell.    See  how  indijj^erent  they 
were  to  the  suflerma  of   the 
true  Church  of  God!     ".They 
are  not  grieved  for  the  affliction 
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of  Joseph."  What  a  descrip- 
tion this  of  a  people  that  lived 
and  wrought  entirely  for  the 
senses.  They  were  practical  ma* 
terialists.  They  haa  no  spiritual 
vision,  sensibilities,  or  experi- 
ence. Their  imperishable  souls 
were  submerged  in  the  deep 
flowing  sea  of  mere  animal 
pleasures.  Are  there  no  such 
men  now?  For  what  do  our 
prosperous  tradesmen  and  the 
upper  ten  thousand  live  P  For 
the  most  part,  we  fear,  for  the 
senses.  Grand  furniture — "beds 
of  ivory,"  choicest  viands, — 
'*  lambs  out  of  the  flock,  and 
calves  out  ^of  the  midst  of  the 
stall,"  magic  music — "chants 
to  the  sound  of  the  viol,"  delec- 
table beverages — the  choicest 
wines  in  "bowls,"  the  most 
delicious  aromas — "  the  chief 
ointments."  Has  carnal  indul- 
gence been  more  rife  in  any  land 
or  age  than  this  P  Matter  every- 
where Koverns  spirit ;  the  body 
everywhere  is  tne  despot,  men 
ar6  "caraally  sold  unto  sin." 
Observe. 

Secondly :  These  people 
wrought  without  consdetice.  In 
all  tms  there  is  no  eflbrt  of 
conscience  recorded*  no  word 
uttered.  There  is  indeed  a 
reference  to  intellectual  eflbrt, 
for  it  is  said  *^they  invented  to 
themselves  instruments  of  mu- 
sic." Carnal  indulgence  has 
ever  been  and  is  now  as  much, 
if  not  more  than  ever,  the 
great  employer  of  man's  in- 
ventive faculties.  Luxury  in 
England  to-day  is  the  great 
employer  of  human  ingenuity. 
But  there  is  no  conscience  here. 
When  conscience  is  touched  in 
such  a  state  of  things,  and  star- 
tled by  the  sense  of  its  guilt, 
it  exclaims,  "  O  wretched  man 
that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me 


from  the  body  of  this  ain  And 
death!" 

n.    The  KETHIBUTIVZ   KBSUIff 

of  carnal  indulgence.  The 
threat  in  the  text  is, — First: 
The  loss  of  liherly.  "  There- 
fore now  shall  they  go  captive 
with  the  first  that  go  captive." 
Those  who  had  taken  the  lead 
in  revelry  and  all  manner  ot 
wickedness  were  to  be  the  first 
in  the  procession  of  captives. 
In  such  a  position  their  dis- 
grace would  be  more  conspi- 
cuous. Luxury  always  leads  to 
slavery :  it  is  the  eternal  law  of 
justice,  that  those  who  live  to 
the  flesh  shall  lose  their  free- 
dom and  be  exiled  into  the  re- 
ligion of  tyranny.  Lust  when 
it  is  finished  bringeth  forth 
sin,  and  sin  when  it  ia  finished 
bringeth  forth  death.  Second- 
ly: The  loss  of  provinons^ 
"And  the  banquet  of  them  that 
stretched  themselyes  shall  be 
removed."  They  shall  have 
scarcity,'  perhaps  starvatioiit  in- 
stead of  the  profusion  of  dain- 
ties with  which  their  tables 
have  been  spread.  All  this 
carnal  indulgence  and  volup- 
tuousness, this  luxury  in  ease, 
and  diet,  and  music,  and  aroma 
will  not  go  on  for  ever.  They 
are  abnormal  conditions  of  hn- 
man  nature,  retribution  will 
one  day  put  an  end  to  them. 

"O  luxury, 

Bane  of  elated  life,  of  affluent 
states, 

What  ruin  is  not  thine  ? 

.    .    .    Behind  thee  gapes 

Th*  unfathomable  golf  vhere  Ashur 
lies 

O'erwhelmed,  forgotten;  and  hi^ 
boastiag  Cham; 

And  Elam'B  haughty  pomp;  an^ 
beauteous  Greece ; 

And  the  great  queen  of,  earth,  im- 
perial Borne."         *    Djfer, 
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"  Books  of  lUoBtration  **  designed  to  help  preachers,  are  somewhat,  we  think,  too 
vbotaadiag.  They  are  often  made  up  to  a  great  extent  of  anecdotes  txom  the  senti* 
mental  aide  of  life,  and  not  always  naving  a  healthful  infloenoe  or  historic  fbnnda- 
tion.  We  find  that  preachers  and  hearers  are  getting  tired  of  such.  Albeit  illnstra- 
ti')asare  needed  by  erery  speaker  who  would  interest  the  people,  and  are  fmn^taoned 
bj  the  highest  aathority.  Nature  itselfis  a  parable.  Hence  we  hare  arranged  with 
s  naturaliBt  who  has  been  engaged  in  soientiflc  inyeatigation  for  many  yean,  to 
•apply  the  HomtZut  with  such  reliable  and  well^ascertained  fisets  in  nature,  as 
eaftarBd  and  oonscientious  men  may  use  with  confidence,  as  mirrors  of  morals 
sad  diagrams  of  doctrines. 


Sobjeot :  The  Oak,  an  Bmblem  of  Solitary  Men« 

QPEE  oak  is  never  seen  in  a  crowd,  forming  what  may  be  pro- 
^  perly  termed  a  wood.  An  oak  forest  is  nothing  more 
than  a  poetical  figure ;  for  the  oak  stands  alone,  or  mingled 
with  other  trees  of  different  foliage,  which  it  dominates  with 
venerable  fendal  sovereignty. 

Great  men,  as  a  rule,  are  not  clnb  men.  The  thinkers  of 
the  world  have  not  been  mere  limbs  of  the  social  body.  Great 
Boals  are  insalated  by  their  own  instincts  and  by  the  awe  in 
which  society  holds  them.  Small  men,  who  form  the  bnlk  of 
the  race,  stand  aloof  in  reverence,  afraid  to  clasp  or  even  to 
touch  them.  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Johnson,  Robertson,  stand 
amongst  their  compeers  as  oaks  in  the  forest. 


Snbjeot:  The  Watching  Horse:  the  Social  Qnardian. 

IN  the  forests  of  Tartary  and  South  America,  where  the  vrtld 
horse  is  gregarious,  there  are  herds  of  five  or  six  hundred ; 
which,  being  ill-prepared  for  fighting,  or  indeed  for  any  sort  of 
resistance,  and  knowing  that  their  safety  is  in  flight,  when  they 
Bleep,  appoint  one  in  rotation  who  acts  as  sentinel  while  the 
rest  are  asleep.  If  a  man  approaches,  the  sentinel  walks 
towards  him,  as  if  to  reconnoitre  and  see  whether  he  may  be 
deterred  from  coming  near,  if  the  man  continues,  he  neighs 
aloud  and  in  a  peculiar  tone,  which  arouses  the  herd,  and  all 
gallop  away,  the  sentinel  bringing  up  the  roar. 
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Society,  knowing  its  dangers,  has  its  guardians.  The  true 
gn^rdian  should  be,  like  the  sentinel  horse,  moved  by  the 
instincts  of  his  own  nature  and  not  doing  his  work  with  form 
or  officialism.  While  society  is  sleeping  he  should  bo  on  his 
watch,  with  eyes  open  to  any  threatening  danger.  And  il  an 
enemy  approaches,  instead  of  offering  violence,  sound  the  alarm 
and  effect  a  rescue  rather  by  a  flight  than  by  a  fight.  Wonld 
that  all  kings  and  bishops  were  like  this  horse ! 


Subject:  Luxuriance,  a  Hindrance  to  FrogresB. 

ON  crossing  the  trackless  portions  of  herb-covered  Steppes 
in  the  low  carriages  of  the  Tartars,  it  is  necessary  to 
stand  upright  in  order  to  ascertain  oven  the  direction  to  be 
pursued  through  the  copse*like  and  closely  crowded  plants 
that  bend  under  the  wheels.  Some  of  these  steppes  are 
covered  with  grass,  others  with  succulent  evergreen,  artica- 
lated  alkaline  plants,  while  nmny  are  radiant  with  the  efful- 
gence of  lichen-like  tufts  of  salt  scattered  irregularly  over  the 
clayey  soil  like  newly-fallen  snow. 

We  have  observed  people  who  have  been  confused  with 
the  luxuriance  which  surrounded  them.  So  sumptuous  was 
the  provision  of  every  kind,  that  the  taking  of  any  step 
was  only  an  exhibition  of  the  difficulty  of  action.  The  em- 
barrassment of  riches  is  not  a  figure  of  speech,  but  a  fact. 
The  man  who  is  surrounded  by  too  much  luxuriance  is  like 
a  traveller  amidst  the  profuse  flowering  vegetation  which 
characterizes  some  of  the  Asiatic  Steppes  of  the  temperate 
zone.  It  is  obvious  that  the  traveller's  progress  would  be 
much  easier  across  the  commons  and  fields  of  our  own  land, 
wh6re  nature  has  not  been  so  prodigal  in  the  luxuriance  of 
her  gifts.  In  like  manner  the  movements  in  social  life  of 
persons  who  have  neither  poverty  nor  riches  are  noticeably 
more  easy  and  less  anxious  than  those  of  such  individuals 
as  are  literally  surrounded  with  luxury :  who,  on  account  of 
the  very  abundance  of  their  possessions  are  puzzled  as  to  the 
course  they  are  to  pursue  for  even  their  gratification  from  day 
today. 
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Subject :  Gold  and  Iron ;  Intrinsio  and  Extrinsic  Value. 

t^OLD  would  by  general  coiudnfc  be  confeidercd  the  most 
^*  valuable  metal.  But  then  we  must  distinguish  between 
substantial  utility  and  adventitious  value :  and  between  intrru- 
sic  and  extrinsic  value,  lest  the  word  mislead  us.  For  exam- 
ple, whatever  may  be  the  ntility  of  gold  and  its  market  value, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  iron  is  by  far  the  most  substantially  useful 
and  inirinflically  valuable  metal.  It  is  the  very  ladder  on 
which  the  arts  and  trndes  have  mounted  to  their  present 
extraordinary  height.  It  is  the  only  metal  which  is  not 
iajurions  to  the  health,  the  only  metal  which  forms  a  never- 
failing  constituent  of  the  body,  especially  the  blood.  Now 
gold  is  found  on  the  very  surface  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  free  it  from  earthy  admixtures  to  obtain  it  in  a 
pure  metallic  state.  It  seems  presented  to  men  by  nature  as 
a  gift.  But  iron,  like  knowledge  and  everything  in  the  world 
^hich  possesses  real  intrinsic  value,  must  be  struggled  for  by 
Uia  most  laborious  toil,  by  exertion  both  of  the  bodily  and 
mental  powers. 

The  hani  pursuit  of  an  intrinsically  valuable  thing  is  often 
a  blessing,  whilst  the  easy  obtainment  of  adventitious  value 
is  too  often  unattended  by  much  benefit  to  the  receiver. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  countries  who  arc  arduously  occupied 
in  TTiining  and  working  the  iron,  have  tho  blessings  at- 
tendant on  labour,  health,  contentment,  prosperity,  and  intel- 
lectual cnlture  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  those  of  countries 
where  gold  aboonds  and  industry  is  neglected.  Sq  the 
word  value  has,  it  is  obviouSy  a  very  large  meaning,  and  we 
often  require  to  discern  between  very  different  things  before 
w©  simply  prefix  it  to  another  word,  lest  we  convey  an 
erroneous  impression.  In  our  loose  use  of  words  we  call  many 
things  valuable  which  are  altogether  valueless,  and  which,  if  a 
crucial  moral  test,  instead  of  a  conventional  one,  were  applied, 
would  be  pronounced  injurious. 
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No.  OLVn. 

Suhjeci:  The  Gbbatbst  Bbvolutioh. 

**  Wherefore  oome  oat  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the 
Lord,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing ;  and  I  will  receive  you,  and  will 
be  a  Father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be  My  sons  and  daughters,  saith.  the 
Lord  Almighty."— 2  Gob.  vi.  17,  18. 

The  text  demands  a  change  in  human  life,  of  all  ohanges  the 
most  urgent  and  glorious.    Man  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  if 
he  liyea  only  to  an  ordinary  age,  experiences  many  changes.    Be- 
volution  is  almost  the  law  of  human  life.    But  here  is  the  change 
without  which  all  other  changes  are  not  only  worthless  but 
disastrous.    The  text  contains  two  facts  concerning  the  change. 
I.  It  inyolves  an  vrqbnt  sbpabation.    "  Gome  out  from  among 
them."     "Them" — the  carnal,  idolatrous,  corrupt  men  of  the 
world.    HowP  Not  by  personally  withdrawing  fh>m  all  business 
intercourse  with  the  men  of  the  world,  or  from  all  communication 
with  them.    This,  if  possible,  would  neither  be  right,  generous^  nor 
useful.   It  means,  "come  out  from  them"  in  spirit,  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  their  maxims,  their  pleasures,  their  current  thoughts 
and  pursuits.  "  Touch  not"  any  "  unclean  thing"  belonging  to  them. 
Let  your  intercourse  with  them  be  like  that  of  angels,  who,  when 
sent  from  heaven,  had  no  sooner  discharged  their  errand  than  they 
flew  back  with  rapid  wing  to  the  pure  heavens  again.    **  Come 
out."    First :  The  Divine  command  implies  urgency.    So  long  as 
you  mingle  in  sympathy  with  the  ungodly  you  are  degrading 
your  nature,  imperilling  your  interests,  incurring  the  displeaaore 
of  your  God.    "  Oome  out."  Secondly :  The  Divine  command  im- 
plies 8trenu<m$  effort.    Heaven  will  not  drag  you  out  against  your 
will;  you  must  marshal  your  own  energies  and  struggle  away 
from  the  magic  dominion  of  evil.    He  who  would  be  free,  himft^lf 
must  strike  the  blow.    ''  Come  out"  from  this  moral  Egypt;  flee 
from  this  Sodom;  forsake  this  Babylon  I     II.  It   involves   a 
globious  idbntificatiok.    "I  will   receive  you  and   will  be  a 
Father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be  My  sons  and  daughters,  saith 
the  Lord  Almighty."    First :  Here  is  a  Divine  reeepHon,    Here 
is  a  compensation  for  aU  the  sacrifices  you  may  be  required  to 
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make.  What  matters  it  that  you  leave  old  fellowships,  even  father, 
mother,  children P  "I  will  receive  you."  Secondly :  "  Here  is  a 
Divine  affiliatUm,  "I  will  be  a  Father  unto  you."  Leave  the 
fiunily  of  evil  and  corruption,  and  come  into  My  family.  I  will 
love  you,  educate  you,  guard  you,  amply  provide  for  you  through 
all  the  future  periods  of  your  being. 


No.  OLVIIL 
Subject:  Sottl  Sorrows  Contrasted. 
•♦  For  godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance  to  salvation  not  to  be  repented 
of:  but  the  sorrow  of  the  world  worketh  death." — 2  Cor.  yii.  10. 

The  soul  has  many  sorrows,  sorrows  arising  from  disappoint- 
ments, slanders,  fears  of  danger  or  loss,  consciousness  of  sin,  etc., 
etc.  The  text  gives  us  two  sorrows.  I.  Contrasted  in  their 
VATUSE.  The  one  is  called  "godly  sorrow,"  the  other,  "the 
sorrow  of  the  world."  Wherein  is  the  difference  ?  First :  Worldly 
sorrow  is  selfish  ;  godly  sorrow  is  generous.  Worldly  sorrow  is  not 
sorrow  for  sin  on  its  own  account,  as  an  offence  to  infinite  purity 
and  goodness,  but  on  account  of  its  penal  results,  on  account  of 
the  evil  and  sufferings  it  is  likely  to  entail.  In  worldly  sorrow  a 
man  regrets  having  done  the  wrong  thing,  simply  on  account  of 
the  evil  consequences  to  himself  likely  to  grow  out  of  it.  Not  so 
in  godly  sorrow.  It  is  the  sin  itself  that  is  the  grief;  the  anguish 
is  in  the  wrongness.  Secondly :  Worldly  sorrow  is  ncUural ;  godly 
sorrow  is  evangelic.  By  natural,  I  mean  it  is  common.  All  men 
who  have  done  wrong  things  feel  regret  on  account  of  conse- 
quences. Mourning  the  results  of  conduct  goes  on  more  or 
less  in  every  soul.  But  godly  sorrow  is  generated  only  by  a 
manifestation  of  God's  love  in  Christ.  II.  Contrasted  in  their 
B3»ULTS.  First :  The  one  results  in  future  regret j  the  other  will 
not.  Worldly  sorrow  is  to  be  repented  of,  to  be  regretted.  All 
the  sorrows  that  an  ungodly  man  has  now,  will  be  subjects  of 
regret  to  him  at  some  future  day.  His  sorrows  lead  to  some 
deeper,  darker,  more  terrible  distress.  Secondly :  The  one  worketh 
solootum,  the  other  ruin.  See  the  results  of  sorrow  in  death  in 
Gain,  Gren.  iv«  12;  in  Saul,  1  Sam.  zxzi.  3-6;  in  Ahithophel, 
2  Sam.  xviL  23 ;  in  Judas,  Matt,  zxvii.  3-25.  See  godly  sorrow  in 
David,  Fs.  li ;  in  the  prodigal  son,  Luke  zvi. ;  in  Peter,  Matt. 
zxvi  75 ;  in  the  converts  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Acts  ii.  44r47. 
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No.  CLIX. 

Subject:  The  Tbue  Pulpit. 

*'  We  were  bold  in  our  God  to  speak  unto  you  the  Gospel."—!  Thess* 
ii.  2. 

Tho  text  leads  us  to  notice  two  things  concerning  the  true 
pulpit  or  ministry.  I.  Its  sublime  couaAGB.  '*  We  were  bold  in 
our  God."  True  pulpit  courage  must  not  be  confounded  with  that 
audacity,  impudence,  self -assurance,  which,  alas  !  is  so  preyalent 
iu  these  days.  It  is  courage  in  Grod.  This  boldness  in  Gk)d 
springs  from — First :  Love  for  Ood*8  character.  Love  is  the  sool 
of  courage.  Strong  love  absorbs  all  selfish  fears  and  makes  the 
soul  heroic.  Paul  loved  his  God  so  strongly  that  he  lost  all 
selfish  feelings  in  the  passion.  Secondly:  Confidence  in  God's 
Gospel.  Paul  know  that  the  Gospel  he  had  received  and  that 
he  preached  was  not  of  men,  but  of  God.  No  infidel  argument 
could  shako  his  faith  in  this.  It  was  to  him  a  subject  beyond 
question,  beyond  debate,  settled  amongst  the  immovable  facts  of 
his  own  consciousness.  This  is  the  courage  the  pulpit  wants  in 
this  ago — boldness  in  God.  Some  preachers  speak  as  if  they 
were  "  bold  "  in  their  theology,  **  bold  "  in  their  sect,  **  bold  **  in  their 
body, "  bold"  in  their  own  capacities ;  but  Paul  says, "  bold  in  our 
God."  Ho  felt  himself  to  be  nothing.  Another  point  which  the 
text  leads  us  to  notice  in  connection  with  the  true  ministry  is 
II.  Its  TEANscENDBNi  THE3CE.  What  was  its  thomo  P  The  Gospel, 
or  glad  tidings  of  God.  What  is  tho  good  news  from  GodP  Tho 
sum  is  this — First :  That  God  loves  all  men,  although  they  are 
siyiners.  Nature  shows  that  Gk>d  loves  all  men  as  creatures ;  but 
tho  Gospel  alone  reveals  the  &ct  that  He  loves  them  althongh  sin- 
ners. "God  so  loved  tho  world/'  etc.  Secondly:  That  Grod*s 
love  for  men  as  sinners  is  so  great  that  He  gave  Hia  only  begotten 
Bon.  This  is  God's  Gospel ;  and  what  a  transcendent  theme  for 
the  preacher  I  This  Paul  preached;  not  theology,  not  science^ 
not  philosophy,  not  metaphysical  theories,  but  the  Gospel  of  God. 
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Aioaad  no  nun,  uaongit  all  tixe  miUlons  of  mankind,  doea  bo  mnch  interest 
irather  as  around  the  Foandora  of  the  Chief  Beligioas  Faiths  of  the  world.  Such  men 
are  aometinea  almoot  lost  in  the  obacorlty  of  remote  apfes,  or  of  the  mystery  with 
which  they  anrroondod  themselves  or  their  early  foUovvorH  invested  them.  But 
wheiMrer  they  oan  be  diaoemed,  their  charactora  analysed,  and  their  deeper  ex* 
periences  onderatood,  they  are  found  to  be,  not  only  Iciulcrs  and  mnstcra  of  the 
maltitadea  who  have  adopted  more  or  less  of  their  creed  and  ritual,  but  also  inter* 
preters  (more  or  leaa  partial)  of  the  universal  ycarnin(]:3  of  the  soul  of  man.  Such 
nun  may  hare  aeemed  to  ait  at  the  fountains  of  human  thoneht  and  feelinir,  and  to 
have  directed  or  have  coloured  the  myateriou.s  streams ;  but  they  have  quite  as  oden 
indicated  in  their  doctrinea  and  in  tneir  deeds  the  strong  courses  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelinga  which  are  more  permanent  and  deeper  than  any  one  man  or  even  any 
one  a^  could  completely  discover.  The  aim  of  these  papers  will  be,  with  necessary 
brevity,  to  review  the  chief  of  sach  men,  notinji^  suggestively  rather  than  ex- 
haostiTely,  their  hiography,  their  circumstnnces,  their  ihtohgy,  and  their  tthios. 
And  in  conclndinR  the  aeriea,  it  ia  proposed  to  compare  and  to  contrast  each  and  all 
of  them  with  the  "One  Man  whom  in  tho  long  roll  of  ages  wo  can  love  without  dis- 
appointment and  worahip  without  idolatry,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus." 

raxirciPXL  Booxa  o»  BayxiaircB.— Max  MQller's  "History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit 
liiteratare,"  "The  Soienoe  of  Language/'  *'  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop ;"  fiev. 
P.  D.  Maurice's  "Religions  pf  the  World;"  Archdeacon  Hard  wick's  "  Christ  and 
other  Maatera  { "  Rer.  J.  W.  Gardner'a  "  Faiths  of  the  World ; "  Misa  Manr  Car- 
penter's "  Last  Dave  jl  Rammohun  Roy ; "  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar'a  "  Witness  of  Histoiy 
to  Ofarist  s"  Ber.  ▲.  w.  Williamson's  "  Journey  in  North  China ; "  Canon  Liddon  b 
Bampton  Lecture  on  "  Our  Lord's  Divinity ; "  Cousin's  "  History  of  Modem  Philo- 
sophy : "  B.  Clarke's  "  Ten  Great  ReUgiona ; "  Father  Hud's  "  Cbzistianity  in  China ;" 
Carlyle'a  "  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship." 


Begokb  Series. 

No.  I. 

THE  LOED  JESUS  CHRIST  AND  BUDDHA. 

HAYING  glanced  at  the  four  Chief  Founders  of  the 
Keligions  of  the  world,  wo  now  reach  that  point  in  our 
plan  where  we  compare  and  contrast  each  with  the  Saviour, 
seeking  at  the  same  time  to  note  the  root -truth  in  each.  For 
whatever  that  root-truth  may  have  been,  it  was  in  each  case 
that  whicli  vitalized  the  system,  made  its  continuance  possible, 
in  spite  ofben  of  flagrant  errors,  and  rendered  it  an  uncon- 
scious cry  for,  or  prediction  of,  the  revelation  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

Onr  work  with  regard  to  Qautama  Buddha  then  leads  us 
at  once  to  compare  him  with  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  First, 
he  stood  towards  ancient  Brahmanism  somewhat  as  Jes^is  Christ 
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stood  towards  Judaism.  He  entered  ioto  conflict  with  the 
priestism  that,  we  have*  seen,  had  made  Brahmanism  onlj  a 
religion  for  priests,  and  that  had  elevated  them  almost  to 
deities.  He  proclaimed  that  religion,  in  other  words  the 
contemplation  of  Intelligence,  and  at  last  the  ahsorption  into 
it,  was  possible  without  the  interference  of  any  sacred  class  or 
caste.  Here  he  resembles,  though  he  is  evidently  transcended 
by,  Him  who  was  in  perfect  antagonism  with  the  claims  of 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  who,  at  the  .well  of  Samaria,  pro- 
claimed the  spiritual  essence  of  true  religion,  in  contradiction 
to  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  as  to  times  and  places  of 
Jewish  tradition.  In  noticing  this  point  of  comparison,  how- 
ever, it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  whereas  Buddha  entered 
on  his  work  of  reformation  by  despising  and  rejecting  the 
Vedas,  the  Hindu  sacred  writers,  Jesus  Christ  placed  honour 
on  the  Hebrew  Bible  by  such  precepts  as  "  Search  the 
Scriptures.'*  Moreover,  whilst  Gh.utama  Buddha  repudiated 
the  doctrine  of  animal  sacrifices  which  he  found  in  vogue, 
Christ  only  abrogated  their  use  because,  as  shadows  and  types, 
they  were  fulfilled  in  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  as  '^  the  Lamb  of 
€h>d  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.'* 

As  a  second  point  of  comparison^  we  may  notice  that  Buddha 
in  his  doctrine  of  tra/nsmigration  seems  of  necessity  to  imply  the 
life  after  death  of  the  soul — ^if  not  indeed  its  absolute  immor- 
tality, certainly  its  power  of  surviving  the  death  and  decay  of 
the  body ;  for  without  a  living  soul  to  migrate,  transmigration 
is  impossible.  Here  he  resembles  but  is  transcended  by 
Jesus  Christ,  who  proclaims  the  resurrection  and  the  life, 
and  who  declares  to  man  about  the  great  hereafter,  '^  Because 
I  live,  ye  shall  live  also." 

As  a  third  point  of  comparison^  we  may  notice  that  Buddha 
taught  a  loftier  morality  than  is  to  he  found  in  other  heathen 
systems.  For  in  that  he  enjoined  the  sacredness  of  life,  the 
duty  of  purity,  temperance,  truthfulness,  almsgiving,  and  set 
high  honour  on  the  more  feminine  virtues  of  patience,  forgive- 
ness, and  meekness,  he  resembled  though  he  is  transcended  by 
Him  from  whose  lips  fell  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.     Trans- 
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oended  by  Him,  for  He  opens  up  motiyea  for  these  yirkieB,  and 
disooyerB  springs  of  inspication  for  them,  of  which  the  Hindu 
Gage  had  no  knowledge. 

Then,  a  fourth  point  of  compari$on,  is  in  the  life  lived  hy 
Buddha,  For  in  his  keen  sympathy  with  the  sadness  of  the 
men  he  saw  aroond  him,  and  his  derotion  of  himself  to  a  life 
of  saorifioe  for  them,  yolpntarily  foregoing  his  princely 
hoaonrs,  spending  years  in  comparative  solitariness  and 
poverty,  and  then  giving  himself  up  to  untiring  philanthropic 
work,  he  resembled,  though  is  eclipsed  by.  Him  who,  being  in 
tbe  form  of  God,  made  Himself  of  no  reputation,  but  took  upon 
Him  the  form  of  a  servant,  who,  though  He  was  rich,  for  our 
fiakes  became  poor,  who,  being  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  went 
aboat  doing  good.  Here,  however,  there  are  contrasts  to  be 
noticed;  for  whereas  Buddha's  biography  is  only  dimly 
lianded  down  to  us  by  tradition  from  pre-historio  eras,  Jesus 
Christ's  is  written  by  many  historians  in  an  historic  age  and 
language.  And  whilst  the  sage  of  India  lived  eighty  years  to 
do  hts  work,  the  peasant  of  Galilee  reached  but  thirty-three. 
Moreover,  whilst  the  one  descended  from  the  royal  Hindu  caste 
to  live  and  mingle  with  the  poor,  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
became  a  man,  for  a  while  laying  by  Divine  glory  and  restrain- 
ing Divine  might. 

Another  point  of  compa/rison  between  Buddha  <md  our  Lord 
u,  hoik  started  aggressive  systems  of  religious  thought  and  life. 
Whilst  Judaism,  Brahmanism,  and  Zoroastrianism  are  opposed 
to  all  missionary  enterprise ;  Buddhism,  Mabomedanism,  and 
Christianiiy  were  missionary  religions  from  their  beginning. 
There  is  surely  harmony  in  the  tones  of  the  Buddhist 
chronicler,  '*  Who  would  demur  if  the  salvation  of  the  whole 
world  is  at  stake ; "  and  those  of  Him  who  said,  '*  Go  ye  into 
^  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  How- 
ever, here  is  a  dissimilarity,  that  whilst  Buddhism  has  only 
laid  hold  of  Eastern  mind,  moving  from  India  to  Ceylon  and 
China,  but  nowhere  else.  And  although  Buddhism  has  the 
&8t  place  in  the  religions  census  of  mankind,  Christianity 
luifi  its  converts  on  every  zone,  its  churches  on  every  shore. 
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Whilflt  many  pointo  of  contrast  between  Buddha  and  onr 
Blesfled  Lord  might  be  mentioned,  we  now  fix  our  minds 
only  on  one,  and  on  a  very  important  result  of  that  one.    It 
is  in  the  idea  of  God.     Aa  we  have  seen,  Buddha  tells  of  a 
Gted  who  is,  at  first,  nothing  but  Mind  minding  itself.    Mere 
Intelligence,  more  closely  scanned,  is  mere  Law,  and  is  at 
length  seen  to  be  a  great  Nothing.     With  this  atheism,  for  it 
is  practically  that,  there  is  also  mixed  idolatry.     For  if  mere 
mind  is  God,   then  whoever  is  really  mentally  enlightened 
is  really  a  god— a  Buddha — and  there  are  consequently  scores 
of  Buddha  worshipped,  of  whom  the  apostle  of  Buddhism  is 
the  chief.    There  follows  from  this  doctrine  of  God,  that  the 
highest  state  of  being,  if  it  can  be  called  being,  is  also  a 
Nothing — ^a  Nirvana,  as  it  is  called.     It  is  the  exact  opposite 
of  all  we  know.     It  is  to  us  therefore  as  nothing.     This  is  the 
end  of  all  Buddhist  expectation ;  it  is  not  absorption  of  self 
in  the  Divine,  as  in  Brahmanism,  it  is  rather  an  annihilation 
of  self  in  this  state  of  Nirvana.     This  is  to  be  reached  by  in 
every  way  mortifying  physical  appetite  and  passion  and  lasts. 
So  he  avoids  the  thousand  hells,  and  gains  the  heaven  that 
is  really  an  extinction  of  sentient  existence.     To  atiAin  that 
Nirvana  is  to  be  the  great  aim  of  every  Buddhist ;  and  so, 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  contemplation  of  suoh  an  exalted 
state  moved  Gautama  to  a  pure  and  benevolent  life,  the  lives 
of  his  followers  as  a  mass  have  not  been  woithy  of  him.     The 
system  has  been  unable  to  form  one  good  government ;  it  has 
led  its  most  obedient  devotees  to  estrange  themselves  from  all 
domestic,  all  social  obligations.     Its  object  has  not  been  the 
good  of  men  in  their  social  condition.    Whatever  of  g^od  eaoh 
man  must  cultivate  in  himself  or  do  to  others,  is  for  the  sake 
ultimately  of  reaching  this  Nirvana.      So  that  clearly  its 
morality  in  all  ordinary  men  is  a  narrow  selfishness.     Each 
man's  object  is  to  save  his  own  soul,  to  get  himself  into 
Nirvana.    Now  here  are  two  points  in  whioh  Christianity 
presents  striking  and  glorious  contrasts.  First :  In  the  revelaiian 
of  Ood,    The  Qod  of  Christians  is  not  a  mere  conception,  or  a 
vague  abstraction,  nor  even  a  Law,  nor  merely  a  Benevolant 
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^laker.    He  is  the  nmyerral  Father;  the  aJl-protectvig,  f or- 

'/iving  Father.    Secondly :  In  the  revelation  of  Heaven,  and  the 

method  of  salvation  to  it.     What  millionB  of  Baddhists  vainly 

dream,  is  to  be  attained  in  Kirvana,  namely  freedom  from 

belf,  and  are  seeking  to  reach  by  snperBtitions  rites  and  cruel 

practices,  is  actually  and  completely  possible  through  Jesus 

Christ.   We  want  this  as  much  as  the  Hindu  or  Chinese;  for  no 

amount  of  activity,  civilization,  refinement,  lifts  from  off  us 

**  that  spectral  shadow  of  self-consciousness  "  which  we  ;n  our 

: adder  hours  find  reflected  on  everything  around  us.      "To 

be  haunted  by  self  is  to  be  already  familiar  with  some  of  the. 

misery  of  hell."     Intemperance,  gambling,  all  such  excite- 

uients,  or,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  all  such  "  amuse- 

meuts,"  are  efforts  to  be  free  from  it.     For  what  are  they  but 

endeavours  to  get  rid  of  musing ?     Such  men  are  really 

uttering  Paul's  cry,  though  with  other  tones,  "0  wretched 

man  that  I  am,  who  will  deliver  me  ?  "     This  want  Christ 

meets,  tliis  cry  He  answers.     For  through  Him  there  is  (1)  a 

>icparation  from   self.     From   (a)   self-consciousness,      (p)   a 

sense  of  guilt.     Through  Him  there  is  (2)  a  supremacy  over 

B'Jj.    To  faithful  scholars  in  Christ's  school  Christ's  tlumghts 

reign  over  theirs;    they  beget,   &shion,  colour,  bring  into 

subjection  human  thinkings.     He  is,  as  the  student  of  music 

or  poei^,  lost  in  the  Great  Master's  inspiration.    To  loyal 

subjects  in    Christ's  kingdom,   Christ's  love  governs  their 

affection.     As  the  patriot  in  love  of  country,  the  mother  in 

love  of  a  sick  oluld,  the  Christiom  forgets  himself  in  love  of 

Christ.     Through  Him  there  is  (3)  a  sublimation  of  self    Our 

life  is  to  be  hid  in  His.    He  was  bom  in  Bethlehem,  that  we 

might  be  bom  again ;  He  was  crucified,  that  we  might  die  to 

fiin ;  Ho  rose,  that  our  whole  inner  life  might  be  transfigured 

with  hope  and  strength.  And  ultimately  we  shall  be  like  Him. 

At  that  day  self-consciousness  will  be  lost,  self-will  be  glorified. 

For  we  shall  know  that  we  are  in  Ood,  and  that  Ctod  is  in  us. 

Bedland.  Ubijah  B.  Thokas. 
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OEIGINAL   SIMILITUDES. 


Justice. — Justice,  indeed,  is 
bat  lore  guarding  the  universe 
from  all  that  will  disturb  its 
happiness  and  break  its  peace. 
It  is  love,  weeding  God's 
garden  of  all  that  mars  its 
beauty,  taints  its  fragrance,  or 
checks  its  growth. 

Sin. — Every  sin  is  not  only 
an  act  but  a  seed ;  it  has  in  it  a 
'  self-propagating  instinct.  No 
sooner  does  a  man  sin  than  he 
gets  the  spirit  of  the  tempter, 
and  with  every  sin  the  seduc- 
tive animus  gets  strength. 

The  Instability  of  Evil. 
•^Evil  will  not  stand  for 
ever ;  it  is  not  a  moral  rock  in 
God's  universe,  it  is  a  mere  crea- 
ture edifice  on  the  shifting 
Band.  Wicked  men  are  more 
numerous  to-day  than  ever  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  other 
and  more  benighted  lands ;  the 
more  numecous  they  are,  the 
more  transgression  there  is  in 
the  world.  The  more  numer- 
OUB  the  coral  insects,  the  faster 
grows  the  island ;  and  the  more 
numerous  crimes  become,  the 
higher  rises  the  hellish  moun- 
tarn  of  transgression.  But  to 
whatever  proportion  evil  may 

grow  in  tne  world,  however 
road  its  base  and  towering  its 
Bummiti  it  shall  fall :  its  moun- 
tains must  depart  and  its  hills 
be  removed.  It  will  fall  because 
it  is  opposed  to  the  constitution 
of  things.  There  is  nothing 
in  God^  universe  in  which 
evil  can  take  a  lasting  roothold. 
Its  roots  are  only  like  those  of 
certain  marine  plants,  that 
spring  up  from  one  floating 
wavelet  to  be  destroyed  by  the 


next;  or  rather  like  the  roots 
of  those  atmospheric  plants  of 
which  I  have  somewhere  read, 
that  strike  only  into  a  wave  of 
air,  that  rolls  swiftly  on,  heaven 
knows  where.    It  is  not  a  river 
rolling  from  ocean  to  ocean,  fed 
evermore  by  the  boundless,  but 
a  mere  stagnant  pool  which  has 
appeared  incidentally,  to  be  cr- 
haled  by  the  sun.    Evil  has  a 
thousand  forms.    It  appears  not 
only  in  the  thoughts,  words, 
and  deeds  of  individual  life,  but 
in    a   thousand-    systems    of 
thought,  in  innumerable  insti- 
tutions and  methods  of  action. 
But  what  are  these  P  They  have 
no  solid  foothold  in  God's  crea- 
tion ;  they  are  only  bubbles  that 
appear  in  the  stream  of  des- 
tiny, just  here  where  it  is  a 
little  agitated;  they  must  break 
as    it   swells    in  volume  and 
approaches  the  gr^  sea.     It 
must  &.11  because  it  has  in  it 
the  seeds  of  destruction.    Error 
and  wrong  in  all  their  forms 
carry  with  them  seeds  of  dissolu- 
tion ;  their  bulk  is  but  an  un- 
natural growth,  their    beauty 
but  the  hectic  flush  of  consump- 
tion.   Night  can  only  last  till 
the  day  comes;  sin  is  night, 
and  eternal  day  is  to  break  on 
our  planet. 

The  Hxthakitt  of  the  Bibls. 
—How  frill  is  the  Bible  of 
human  life — ^its  follies  and  its 
wisdoms,  its  vices  and  its  vir- 
tues, its  friendships  and  be- 
reavements, its  perplexities  and 
adversities,  its  sorrows  and  its 

1'oys.     Gk>d  has  filled  it  with 
mmanity,    in    order    that    it 
might  interest  men  and    im- 
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proye  them.  The  crimes  of 
.'uicient  men  are  here  used  as 
l^eaocms,  flftaliiTig  their  red  light 
from  the  dangerous  rocks  and 
4|aicksands«  and  their  virtues 
as  bright  stars  to  goide  ns  safe- 
ly on  our  voyage. 

BBCxiruBB  is  the  heart  of  true 
moral  courage;  where  this  is 
not,  there  may  be  brutal  daring, 
bat  no  true  heroism. 

Social  Bequitaus. — As  the 
rocks  reverberate  thunder, 
hearts  echo  hearts;  they  give 
back  what  they  receive. 

Igso&ancs. — At  best  we  can 
learn  but  the  alphabet  of  truth 
here:  the  great  volumes  fill 
the  universe. 

Hope  —  what  a  wonderful 
power !  It  is  an  engine  that 
kee{w  the  world  in  action ;  it  is 
the  anchor  that  holds  our  natures 
sdll  and  secure  amid  the  heav- 
ing surges  of  our  mortal  life. 

ropiXLABiTT.  —  Popularity  is 
indeed  to  character  what  the 
"'  fining  pot  is  for  silver  and  the 
fomace  fox  gdd."  Few  things 
in  life  show  us  the  stuff  of  which 
men  are  made  more  than  this. 
Corks  float  to  the  surface,  and 
dance  upon  the  popular  wave, 
where  marble  rests  quietly  in 
the  sands  out  of  sight.  "  Small 
men*"  savs  Garibaldi,  ^' always 
rash  to  the  surface.*' 

Mistaken  Fbjenjdshif. — This 
i3  often  offence  and  an  injury  to 
men  in  trouble.  It  comes  with 
a  glib  tongue  but  with  an  icy 
heart:  its  words  are  often  ir- 
relevant, they  never  touch  the 
point  and  throw  no  light  upon 
oar  darkness ;  not  unfrequently 
does  it  enter  our  chamber  of 


affliction  intrusively  and  un- 
asked, and  begin  to  criticize 
words  that  we  have  spoken  in 
the  wild  fury  of  a  nature 
wrapped  in  anguish.  Mistaken 
friendship  is  sometimes  as  per- 
nicious and  irritating  as  &Lse 
friendship. 

English  Towns. — ^There  is  a 
great  charm  about  an  English 
town  on  a  calm  bright  Sunday 
morning,  especially  in  the  sum- 
mer season.  Instead  of  the  rat- 
tling of  machines,  the  strokes 
of  workmen,  and  the  din  of 
commerce,  the  bells  of  different 
churches  peal  their  music  into 
every  street,  alley,  and  house. 
We  like  those  old  bells,  there 
is  poetry  in  them ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  they  fill  us  with  the  poetry 
of  the  days  that  are  gone.    The 

EBople  you  saw  yesterday, 
urrying  with  business  step, 
speeding  their  way  through  the 
streets,  each  man  for  himself 
you  see  to-day  all  clean  and  well 
attired,  in  social  groups  walking 
with  stately  steps  to  the  house 
of  prayer.  Ideas  about  God, 
responsibility,  death,  future 
life,  which  more  or  less  slum- 
bered through  the  week,  are 
called  up  to-day,  and  they  give 
an  air  of  reverence  and  solem- 
nity to  everything  around. 

Easnestnebs.  —  ^^mestnesB 
is  neither  action  nor  voice ;  the 
deepest  earnestness  sometimes 
whispers,  it  trembles  on  the 
tongue,  nay,  is  oftentimes 
speechless.  It  is  when  the  tide 
of  feeling  rises  high  and 
chokes  the  voice,  that  the 
speaker's  eloquence  becomes 
most  mighty. 
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nVe  bold  it  to  be  tbo  duty  of  an  Editor  oitber  to  give  an  eiwly  notiee  of  the 
books  Bont  to  Mm  for  remaf k,  or  to  return  them  at  once  to  the  Pnbhdier.  Xt  a 
nnjuafc  to  praise  worthleBS  books  j  it  is  robbery  to  retain  nnnotioed  onos.] 


THB  RBTIHWER'S  CAKON. 

In  every  work  regard  the  author's  end. 

Since  nono  can  compass  more  than  they  intend. 


Chiraotbmbwos  moM  thb  Writikgs  op  John  HeimY  Kewman,  beiko 
Selectioks  Pebsonal,  Historical,  Philosophical,  and  Rblioious 
PBOH  mfl  Various  Works.  Arranged  by  W.  S.  Lillet.  Messrs.  King 
&  Co.,  65,  Ck)Tnliill. 

The  Editor  of  this  work  informs  us  that  his  ohjeot  in  arrftnging  these 
selections  from  the  works  of  Dr.  Newman,  has  been  to  give  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  writer,  concerning  whom  an  amount  of  ignorance  and 
mistrnderBtanding  preyails.  This  is  important.  A  man  of  sudh  trans- 
cendent abilities,  rich  eulturcy  varied  and  extensive  information,  profound 
moral  and  spixitaal  experiences,  and  withal  marrellous  influence,  is 
worth  revealing  to  the  world  in  a  true  light.  The  selections  are  taken 
from  the  four  great  divisions  of  his  literary  productions;  personal, 
philosophical,  historical,  and  religious.  The  Editor  has  planned  this 
work  on  the  same  principles  as  those  which  Lord  Bacon  lays  down  for 
the  compilation  of  a  book  on  institutions  of  law.  *'  Principally,*'  he 
says,  **  it  ought  to  have  two  properties,  the  one  a  perpisouous  or  dear  order 
or  method,  and  the  other  an  universal  latitude  or  comprehension.  That 
the  student  may  have  a  little  pre-uotion  of  everything."  We  scarcely 
know  of  a  work,  certainly  no  modem  work,  that  is  more  interesting  or 
deeply  inttmetmg  than  this.  Every  page  glows  with  genius,  teems  with 
lofty  tiMmglits,  and  breathes  a  profound  loyalty  to  conscience  and  rever- 
ence for  the  greatest  truths  touching  duty  and  destiny.  Besides  his 
matchless  thinkings  and  experiences,  his  style,  for  clearness,  vigour,  and 
splendour,  has  never  been  excelled.  To  have  a  great  mind  in  your  pos- 
session, is  of  more  value  than  to  have  the  wealth  of  Croesus ;  and  this 
book  gives  us  one  of  the  rarest  and  richest  minds  of  the  age. 


The  Works  or  Acreuus  Augustine.  Edited  by  Marcus  Bods,  D.P. 
Vol.  XI.  Tractates  on  Gospel  of  John,  vol.  2.  Vol.  'srTi[.  The 
Anti-Pelaoian  Works  or  Bt.  Augustine,  vol.  2. 

COMHENTABT  ON    PROVERBS    OF  SoLOKON.       By   FraNZ  DbLITZSCB     D.])« 

Translated  by  M.  G.  Easton,  D.D.    Vol.  I, 


Literary  Notices. 

TnoLOOT  ar  rsm  Oia>  Tbwaubkt.    By  Db.  Gust.  Oshlkb.     Vol.  I. 

TruislAtod  by  Elub9  Smxth. 
Tbs  Tb4b  of  Saltatioh.     By  J.  Yas  Oostbbzke,  D.D.    Translated  by 

C.  Bpekcr, 
Aids  to  thb  Study  of  GnxAM  Thxoloot.    Edinburgh,  T.  <&  T.  Glabk. 

The  publishing  honse  of  Messrs.  Clark  is  an  old  and  most  Imitfal 
tree.  We  hare  reoeiyed  al  diflerent  times,  now  lor  many  years,  rioh 
clnstera  of  literary  fruit  from  this  renowned  fruit-tree.  The  last,— that 
now  on  our  table, — ^is  not  hiferior  to  any  of  its  predeoessoirs. 

Here  we  hare  a  volume  from  Augustine  eontaining  LiOTUBia  OM  thb 
GospEXi  OF  St.  Jobh.  The  character  of  Augustine's  thinkings,  the  qnalitiee 
of  his  spirituality,  and  the  style  of  his  ntteranees,  are  doubtless  well- 
known  to  our  readers.  They  haye  been  valued  by  Biblieal  seholars  and 
devout  saints  of  many  ages.  In  this  work  on  St.  John  he  appears  in  some 
of  his  nkost  interesting  aspects.  The  other  volume,  on  Thx  Pvlaouh 
ToEoiiOOT,  will  also  repay  perusal.  Although  the  age  of  mere  tlMologi43al 
diseuseions  is  evidently  passing  away,  the  history  of  the  dootnnal  battles 
of  the  ablest  eombatants  of  past  times  will  always  be  iatei eating  to  the 
BSUieal  student*  • 

Here  Is  a  tiolmne  on  the  Psovmois  of  Solomoh,  by  Dr<  DxiiiTZflOB. 
This  is  the  first  of  three  which  will  contain  the  writings  of  Solomon : 
they  form  the  last  section  of  the  Keil  and  Delitzsoh  commentaries  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Whatever  may  be  the  judgments  of  men  as  to  some  of 
the  theological  conclusions  of  these  eminent  expositors,  there  will  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  accuracy,  wealth,  and  expanse  of  their 
BcholarBhip,  and  the  honesty  and  reverence  with  which  they  prosecute 
their  search  into  the  meaning  of  God's  Holy  Word.  Our  regret  is,  that 
this  work  on  the  Proverbs  did  not  reach  us  when  we  commenced  (under 
the  title  of  the  *'  Practical  Philosopher  ")  our  work  on  the  same  subject. 
In  many  oases  it  would  have  helped  us  to  reach  the  meaning  of  obscure 
eKpreesions*  and  suggested  some  new  if  not  more  important  trains  of 
thought. 

Tbboloot  of  thb  Oij>  Testahbnt,  by  Db.  Obhleb,  is  a  kind  of  Hand- 
book of  Old  Testament  Theology,  though  it  must  be  confessed  Incomplete 
and  somewhat  defective,  by  reason  of  the  death  of  the  Author.  This 
volume,  besides  an  elaborate  introduction,  contains  two  great  sections : 
the  first  dealing  with  the  history  of  revelation  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Jews  into  Canaan,  and  the  second  the  doctrine  and  services  of  Mosaism. 
Under  each  of  these  sections  Is  a  vast  variety  of  most  interesting  and 
iapoftcnt  snbjeots. 

Thb  YxiB  of  Salvaziok,  by  Db.  Oostebzsb,  contains  a  large  number  of 
shoTt,  devout,  and  practical  discourses  on  certain  important  passages  of 
Scripture.  These  discourses  are  intended  to  be  read  during  the  festival 
peiiion  of  the  year,  which  extends  from  the  Ist  of  December  to  the 
2lit  of  the  foUowiug  July.  Dr.  Oosterzee  is  never  dull,  but  always 
fresh ;  never  cold,  but  generally  aflame.  Every  page  shows  that  his  heart 
iiinhiawoik. 
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Aids  to  tbb  Study  of  Gebka.  y  Theoloot,  consists  of  sixteen  ohaptera, 
the  subjects  of  which  are,  '*lhe  Natural  Theology  of  Kant;  Kant's 
Interpretation  of  the  Facts  of  S  eriptore ;  Transition  to  Schleiennaeher ; 
Thought  Translation  of  the  Sj  stem  of  Schleiermacher ;  Diversities  in 
the  School  of  Schleiermacher';  Fichte;  Introduction  to  the  Theology 
of  Hegel  and  Schelling;  Trinity  of  Schelling  and  Hegel;  Evolution  of 
the  Hegellian  Trinity  in  time ;  Eyolution  of  the  Hegellian  Trinity  in 
the  History  of  the  Church ;  The  Bight  and  the  Left ;  Mythical  Theory 
of  Strauss ;  Breaking  up  of  the  Mythical  Theory ;  Signs  of  a  Betnm  to 
the  Old  Bationalism;  The  Old  Faith  and  the  New;  Parallel  between 
the  History  of  EngUsh  and  German  Theology."  Biblical  students  will, 
we  have  no  doubt,  hasten  to  possess  themselves  of  this  little  work,  fraught 
with  sound  valuable  informa^on. 

PaoTBSTAHTiSH :   Its   ui/miATB   Paikoiple.    By   B.   W.    Dale,   M.A, 

London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

This  is  the  substance  of  a  Lecture  delivered  in  Exeter  Hall.  In  it  Mr. 
Dale  discusses  the  right  of  private  judgment,  the  authority  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  justification  by  faith.  Subjects  of  great  practical  moment 
are  these.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  they  are  treated  with  the  author's 
acknowledged  thoughtfulness  and  ability. 


STBIVINa  VOB   THE  FaITH  :    A  SeBIBS  of  LeOTUBBS  DELIVBBED  UlfOBB  TSS 

Auspices  of  the  Ohbistiam  Evidenoe  Sooibtt.   London :  Hodder  A 

Stoughton. 

We  scarcely  know  what  is  meant  by  the  Christian  Evidence  Society. 
We  know  that  there  is  a  Christian  Evidenoe  Society  needed;  not  a 
socie^  for  logical  controversy,  which  irritates  and  seldom  convinces,  but 
a  society  whose  Christly  life  commends  Christianity  irresistibly  to  the 
mind  and  consciences  of  men.  One  Chnstly  life  has  more  power  to  con- 
vince men  of  the  Divinity  of  Christianity  than  all  the  arguments  of  the 
Paleys  and  the  Butlers.  This  work  consists  of  eight  Lectures,  all  by 
different  authors.  (1)  Difficulties  on  the  Side  of  Unbelief  in  Accounting 
for  Historical  Christianity,  by  Dr.  McLean.  (2)  Variations  of  the 
Gospels  in  their  relation  to  the  Evidences  and  Truths  of  Christianity, 
by  Bev.  T.  Birks,  M.A.  (3)  The  Apocryphal  Gospels,  by  Harris  Gowper. 
(4)  Evidential  Value  of  the  Early  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  viewed  as  Historical 
Documents,  by  Dr.  Lorimer.  (5)  Lord  Lytton  on  the  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul,  by  Bev.  John  Gritton.  (6)  Alleged  Difficulties  in  the  Moral  Teach* 
ing  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Bev.  C.  Bow,  M.  A.  (7)  The  Combination 
of  Unity  with  Progressiveness  of  Thought  in  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  by 
Bev.  G.  Titcomb,  M.A.  (8)  The  Autobiography  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  by 
W.  Browne,  M.A. 

All  the  Lectures  are  by  able  men,  and  each  prosecutes  his  task  with 
earnestness  and  ability.  It  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  the  olasB  to 
which  it  belongs  that  we  have  seen. 


A    HOMILY 

ON 

The  Atonement, 


"  Heidu  U  love,  not  Uut  we  loved  Ood,  but  that  He  lored  ns,  vcA  sent 
Hia  Son  to  I>e  the  propitiation  for  our  Bins."— 1  Johh  iv.  10. 

^  HE  atonement  ia  the  central,  most  cliaract43r- 
a  istic  truth,  of  Christianity,  the  very  heart  of 
>\  the  GoBpel.     Roman  Catholic  ritnal  profeases 
^  to  give  it  the  highest  honour :  does  it  always 
ceive  equal  honour  from  our  modem  Protestant 
aching  f     Christ  Himself  insisted  npoit  the  ne- 
cessity of  "eating  His  flesh  and  drinking  His  blood"; 
and  the  greatest  of  His  apostles  felt  that  he  conid  not 
preach  Christ  except  as  the  Crucified  One.     Chtr  religion 
is  not  Deism,  with  Christ  merely  as  the  greatest  teacher 
of  its  purest  and  noblest  conceptions.    Oar  law  of  life 
is  not  a  ajratem  of  natural  ethics,  beautifully  tinged  with 
aOnsions   to  the  character  and  commandments   of  oar 
Lord.     And   yet,  though  the  great  truth  of  vicarioaa 
sacrifice,  of  atoning  propitiation,  is  generally  admitted  to 
be  the  spinal  cord,  without  which  the  whole  framework 
of  Christianity, — as  a  system  of  facts  and  truths,  of  doc- 
trines and  laws,  of  warnings  and  hopes, — ^must  fall  into 
the   generalities  of  a  Deist's  worship  and   morality    is 
TOt.  xxxri.  f 
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not  this  vital  trath  of  Christianity  too  often  put  into  the 
background,  slurred  over,  only  occasionally  alluded  to, 
as  a  matter  about  which  every  man  is  supposed  to  hold 
some  opinion,  only  that  it  does  not  very  much  matter 
what  opinion  he  holds  ?  By  some  it  is  regarded  as  an 
old-fashioned  dogma,  which  modem  culture  has  alto- 
gether outgrown.  But  if  it  can  be  shown  to  embody  a 
living  fact,  which  is  as  certainly  *'from  everlasting''  as 
Deity  itself,  it  will  undoubtedly  endure  "  to  everlasting,'' 
as  the  immovable  anchor  of  human  hope.  And  wher- 
ever, in  modem  teaching,  this  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
has  been  renounced  or  thrust  into  comparative  obscurity, 
what  has  taken  its  place  as  a  motive-power  for  the  re- 
generation of  mankind  ?  In  days  not  long  gone  by  these 
two  weapons — "the  Cross"  and  "the  terrors  of  the 
Lord" — ^were  wielded  more  simply  and  more  avowedly 
than  they  are  now  in  many  quarters.  The  "  terrors  of  the 
Lord"  are  often  so  toned  down  as  to  belittle  better  than 
a  feeble  caution,  gentle  counsels,  in  which  there  is  a 
diseased  fear  of  hurting  men's  feelings  or  of  driving 
them  one  step  from  ruin.  The  Cross,  too,  is  often  treated 
as  a  kind  of  sentimental  symbol— a  memorial  around 
which  superstitious  conceptions  have  gathered,  and 
which  must  be  skilfully  philosophized  about,  and  only  so 
far  introduced  as  to  obtain  from  it  a  flavour  of  orthodoxy. 
So-called  Christian  discourse  appears  frequently  to  hover 
round  the  Cross,  now  and  then  points  to  it,  claims  atten* 
tion  to  it  only  in  vague  and  unpractical  terms;  no  definite 
views  regarding  it  are  arrived  at ;  no  practical  use  of  it 
is  earnestly  maintained ;  no  teaching  concerning  it  is  put 
forth  so  plainly,  so  frequently,  so  fervently  as  to  show 
that  the  Atonement  of  the  Cross  is  held  to  be  the  spi- 
ritual marrow  of  "  the  truth  and  grace  "  which  "  camfi 
by  Jesus  Christ." 
Are  not  misty  views  on  this  matter,  in  which  there  ia 
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scarcely  any  intelligent  reality,  to  be  earnestly  depre- 
cated ?  If  I  ii-ust  in  Christ  and  am  devoted  to  Him,  it 
onght  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  for  well-defined  reasons, 
and  with  settled  ideas  of  what  He  is  to  me  and  has  done 
for  me.  He  saves ;  but  how  ?  Can  I  be  satisfied  with  a 
mysterious  process,  the  nature  of  which  is  utterly  hidden 
from  my  intelligent  apprehension  f  A  crucified  Saviour 
reveals  to  me  the  compassionate  and  forgiving  mercy  of 
God.  But  how  can  that  mercy  act  righteously  and  re- 
lease the  guilty  from  the. curse  of  the  law?  Christ,  so 
loving  me  as  to  die  for  me,  wins  my  heart,  and  fills  it 
with  peace  and  joy;  but  the  question  must  arise.  What 
was  the  meaning  and  extent  of  that  dying  on  my  behalf? 
The  love  of  Christ  cannot  fully  exert  its  constraining 
power  unless  the  mind  grasps  clear  and  solid  truth  as  to 
xcihy  that  IdVe  suffered,  and  wlhoi  it  has  efiected. 

A  refuge  from  intellectual  difficulties  ought  not  to  be 
Bought  in  dreamy  sentimentalities,  or  in  a  superstitious 
use  of  established  phrases  and  a  mechanical  cultivation 
of  frames  and  feelings.  It  is  a  Christian  duty  to  seek 
positive  views  which  shall  be  valued  as  truths.  After 
the  beat  research  there  must  necessarily  be  much  of  per- 
plexing mystery  in  this  central  truth  of  the  Gospel.  But 
our  inability  to  reach  the  summit,  where  the  clearness  is 
unsullied  by  mist  or  cloud,  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
be  content  with  the  murky  valley  of  unintelligent  credu- 
lity.  As  ^'  children  of  the  light "  our  strivings  should 
be  towards  intellectual  brightness,  no  less  than  spiritual 
fervour.  '^  Clouds  and  darkness  '^  may  be  around  the 
Saviour's  cross  as  well  as  round  the  Judge^s  throne,  but 
the  Sun  of  Bighteousness  sheds  His  own  radiance  upon 
those  who,  in  humble  but  resolute  thoughtfulness,  seek 
to  dwell  in  His  light. 

If  one  view  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  is  here  ad- 
Yocated,  it  is  not  because  that  view  is   regarded  as  an 

F  2 
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exhaustive  one.  The  thimbleful  of  no  one  human  concep- 
tion can  be  commensurate  with  the  ocean  of  divine  truth 
and  love,  whose  waves  roll  so  purely  and  so  gloriously 
round  that  Cross.     Christ  was  the  Word  of  God ;  God 
uttered  Himself  in  Ctrist,  and  in  summary  by  the  Cross. 
Even  the  whole  Bible  itself,  therefore,  cannot  in  adequate 
fulness  expound  the  Cross  to  us.      Many  views  of  the 
Atonement  may  be  like  ore,  in  which  there  are  grains  of 
the  precious  metal  of  eternal  truth ;   and  which  needs 
only  to  be  well  hammered  and  tested  by  hard  contro- 
versy, and  washed  in  the  purifying  stream  of  Time,  so 
that  those  valuable  grains  may  be  obtained.     Even  the 
fire  of  the  odium  theologicum  has  destroyed,  not  merely 
good  feelings,  but  a  great  deal  of  folly,  leaving  useful 
material  to  be  built  up  into  the  sounder  structures  of  an 
intelligent  faith.     Now,  Bible  teaching  about  the  Atone- 
ment has  in  it  undoubtedly  much  that  is  figurative.     It 
could  not  be  otherwise.     No  assertion  can  be  made  about 
an  infinite  God,  His  ''  thoughts  *'  and  ''  ways,''  which  is 
an  absolutely  pure  and  perfect  statement  of  truth.      It 
must  contain,  more  or  less,  an  admixture  of  the  finite, 
the  earthly,  the  human,  of  that  which  is  only  a  shadowy 
suggestion    of    the    inconceivable    reality.       Christ    is 
spoken  of  as  "  the  Son  of  God,''  '^  the  Lamb  of  God,"  a 
''Mediator,"  a  "High-Priest."      In  these  and  many 
similar  expressions  there  is  obviously  figure,  partially  re- 
vealing yet  largely  concealing  the  essential,  impenetrable 
faofcs.  So  into  the  statements  about  His  sufierings  "  unto 
death,"  the  figurative  enters  in  various  degrees;  illustra- 
tions being  borrowed  from  Old  Testament  types,  from  the 
common  relationships  of  life,  and  from  proceedings  in 
courts  of  law.    And — ^let  it  be  carefully  remarked— dif- 
ferences of  creed  with  regard  to  the  Atonement  have  been 
largely  due  to  the  different  degrees  in  which  figurative- 
ness  has  been  attributed  to  Scripture  assertions.     Some 
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interpreters  having  regarded  as  broad  figures  what  others 
have  adhered  to  as  literally  accurate  statements  of  truth. 
"The  blood  of  Christ'^  has  been  held  by  some  to  mean 
the  pouring  out  of  the  visible  blood ;  by  others^  to  denote 
generally  all  the  mediatorial  sufferings ;  by  others^  to  be 
a  corporeal  indication  of  the  redeeming  love^  in  which^ 
and  not  in  the  sufferings^  salvation  is  to  be  found.  In 
the  case  of  a  simple  New  Testament  phrase^  the  advocates 
of  one  view  may  charge  the  adherents  of  another  with  a 
gross  carnality  of  literalism^  while  the  other  may  retort 
that  Scripture  terms  may  be  so  spiritualized  as  to  lose 
nearly  all  their  distinctive  worth  in  the  refinements  of 
philosophical  ideas. 

There  is  surely  a  wide-spread  need  of  such  views  of  the 
Atonement  as  shall  commend  themselves  readily^  and 
with  a  force  difficult  to  evade  or  resist^  to  the  ordinary 
judgment  and  conscience.  Salvation  must  be  a  great 
moral  change^  not  a  miraculously  mechanical  process^  to 
be  effected  through  certain  items  of  faith^  blindly  re- 
ceived and  stored  away  in  the  dark  chambers  of  a  super- 
stitious reliance.  When  a  man  is  told  that  God  loves 
the  right  and  hates  the  wrongs  his  conscience^  unless 
fearfully  diseased  and  distorted^  must  at  once  and  abid- 
ingly assent.  Ultimatelyj  and  throughout  the  world 
must  not  men  be  won^  enlightened^  purified^  saved, 
through  such  views  of  the  atonement  as  will  well-nigh 
force  themselves  upon  the  common  judgment  and  the 
average  conscience  of  mankind  ? — not  views  which  have 
to  be  elaborated  by  the  learned,  upheld  by  an  array  of 
textual  evidence,  and  accepted  rather  as  a  charm  against 
Divine  displeasure  and  eternal  ruin  than  an  indisputable 
and  priceless  truth  about  the  very  nature  of  God,  which  a 
grateful  heart  can  embrace,  unchecked  by  any  protest 
from  a  thoughtful  understanding  and  an  enlightened 
conscience. 
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A  few  general  principles  may  serve  as  a  pathway  to- 
wards sucli  views.  Ghiilty  man  must  look  for  salvation 
to  Gk)d  alone.  ''Hope  thou  in  God,"  is  the  bidding 
alike  of  reason  and  of  the  Gospel.  Christ  was  "'God 
manifest  in  the  flesh."  Whatever  of  Deity  can  be 
uttered  and  reflected  in  a  nature  which  was  human  as 
well  as  Divine,  was  uttered  in  the  ''Word  of  God"  and 
reflected  in  the  "  express  image  of  the  Father."  Though, 
in  one  sense,  "  no  man  hath  seen,  or  can  see^  God  " ;  yet, 
in  another  sense,  Christ  could  truly  declare,  "  He  that 
hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father."  And — to  advance 
a  step — there  could  be  in  this  one  supreme  manifesta- 
tion of  Deity,  nothing  as  to  moral  nature  and  character, 
as  to  thought,  feeling,  will,  to  which  there  is  not  an  ele- 
ment corresponding  with  most  perfect  harmony  in  the 
Father  Himself.  "  I  and  my  Father,"  said  Christ,  "are 
one"  Further,  there  was  unity  in  Christ^s  nature.  He 
was  man  and  God,  not  in  the  sense  that  He  had  a  human 
nature,  and,  as  a  higher  stratum,  a  Divine  nature ;  nor 
that  the  human  was  like  a  cup  into  which  the  divine  was 
poured ;  nor  that  the  human  was  as  the  warp  athwart 
which  the  divine  was  woven  ;  but  there  was  one  nature 
which  was  at  one  and  the  same  moment  human  and  Divine. 
And  the  emotions  of  that  nature  must  have  affected  the 
whole  of  it.  The  sufferings  did  not  appertain  only  to  the 
body,  nor  exclusively  to  a  human  soul,  while  a  Divine  ele- 
ment floated,  as  it  were,  aloft,  serenely  unaffected. 

Need  it  be  a  startling  and  repulsive  idea,  that  a  Divine 
nature  was  affected  by  suffering  ?  To  our  finite  minds 
suffering  and  blessedness  may  seem  incompatible ;  but  so 
also  do  Trinity  and  Unity,  sonship  and  equality,  divine 
sovereignty  and  human  freedom.  Now  the  evil  that  is  in 
the  world  cannot  in  itself  be  directly  willed  by  a  holy  and 
benevolent  Gtoi.     There  must  be  in  the  infinite  sensitiTe* 

^8  of  the  Divine  nature  a  moral  state  fitly  corresponding 
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to  that  evil, — a  state,  therefore,  whicli  could  not  bo  desired 
for  its  own  sake.     We  searcli  for  an  appropriate  word  to 
designate  that  state,  and  can  scarcely  find  one  more  ap- 
propriate than  suffering.     The  idea  of  a  God  stoically  raised 
in  apathy  above  the  sins  and  sin-caused  sorrows  of  the 
world,  would  present  a  stony  hardness    from  which  it 
would  be  vain  to  hope  for  Succour  and  salvation.     We 
need  a  God  of  com-passion,  of  sym-pathy, — One  ^'afflicted 
in  onr  afflictions;'^  and  Christ  has  revealed,  not  in  His 
words  only,  but  pre-eminently  in  Himself,  a  love  which,  in 
the  deepest  and  broadest  sense,  sym-pathizes,  or,  if  we  may 
invent  a  term,  pro-pathizes,  suflfers  on  behalf,  and  in  the 
stead  of,  the  guilty  and  needy, — a  love  which  comes  down 
to  the  low  level  of  our  sins  and  sorrows,  enters  into  them 
without  defilement,  takes  them  upon  itself  in  compas- 
sionate grief,  and  by  voluntarily,  self -sacrificingly  bearing 
the  burden  of  guilt,  so  bears  it  away,  that  it  can  proSer 
pardon  to  the  guiltiest.     Tliis  divine  love  has  come  nigh 
to  us  in  Christ,  has  dwelt,  spoken,  wrought  among  us, 
and  at  last  lavished  its  richest  treasures  upon  us  at  the 
Gross.     We  may,  accordingly,  view  the  agonies  of  Gethse- 
mono  and  Calvary,  not  solely  as  a  brief  experience  into 
which  the  Son  of  God  passed,  and  emerged  from  when  a 
specific  pnrpose  had  been  accomplished,— an  experience 
to  which  we  are  to  conceive  of  nothing  corresponding  in 
the  eternal  nature  of  God.     The  Cross  is  a  tone  of  the 
Divine  voice,   which  utters  the   everlasting  feelings  of 
Gk>d^B  heart  towards  the  sins  and   the  perishing  souls 
of  men.     We  are  not  to  think,   on  the  one  hand,   of 
essential  Deity  as  the  ''  I  am  that  I  am,''  the  same  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  one 
section,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Divine  Being  as  Separating 
Himself,  and  for  a  brief  period  assuming  an  experience 
in  which  absolute   Deity  has  no   share.     Between  the 
Father  and  the  Son  the  union  must  have  been  marked  by 
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unbroken  and  unvarying  continuity ;  not  simply  indud- 
ing  the  ^brighter  experiences  of  the  Son  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  darker.  There  is  no  warrant  for  a  line  of  separa- 
tion at  any  point.  In  not  sparing  His  Son>  the  heart  of 
the  Father  was  smitten,  no  less  than  the  heart  of  the  Son. 
Christ  becomes  to  us  fully  God,  when  God  is  to  us  a{Z 
that  Christ  was.  The  union  between  the  Father  and  Son 
stands  forth  as  perfect,  only  as  it  includes  in  its  grand 
compass  evmy  moral  incident  in  the  Son's  mediatorial 

career. 

Hence,  while  we  heartily  hold  to  all  that  is  special,  par- 
ticular, definite  matter-of-fact  with  regard  to  the  vica- 
rious and  propitiatory  death  of  Jesus,  we  need  not  stop  at 
that  which,  as  an  historical  event,  is  limited,  as  to  time 
and  space,  to  a  particular  spot  of  earth  and  a  small  section 
of  time.  The  '^  Lamb  slain,''  ''  appeared,"  revealed  Him- 
self, once  ;  but  He  was,  "  slain  from  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world,"  and  is  still,  before  the  heavenly  throne,  the 
''Lamb,  as  it  had  been  slain."  The  Son's  experience 
should  surely  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  an  unbroken 
unity  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  and  His  earthly 
career  as  but  a  temporary  disclosure  of  His  eternal  feel- 
ings. He  is  now  not  to  be  known  "  after  the  flesh." 
For  He,  and  all  that  pertains  to  Him,  sufferings  and  all, 
have  passed  into  that  "  glory,  which  He  had  with  the 
Father  before  the  world  was."  The  baptism  of  agony, 
the  crown  of  thorns,  every  visible  element  of  suffering, — 
all  those  earthly  things  have  been,  not  lost,  but  trans- 
figured and  glorified  into  outward  signs  of  that  everlast- 
ing love  which,  without  losing  aught  of  its  own  perfect 
blessedness,  could  take  into  its  own  bosom  all  the  sorrows 
and  the  sins  of  a  world,  and  by  atoning  grief  work  out  a 
redemption  from  the  curse,  a  salvation  unto  eternal  life. 
In  that  love,  all  its  experiences  and  movements,  the 
Father  is  one  with  the  Son. 
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Thus,  when  Christ  is  thought  of  as  *'  God  manifest/' 
and  Christ  '' crucified '^  as  still  "God  manifest/'  the 
partieuhir  is  expanded  and  glorified  in  the  general,  the 
temporal  in  the  eternal,  special  facts  in  everlasting  prin- 
ciples ;  and  we  anticipate  in  hopeful  faith  the  climax  of 
the  mediatorial  dispensation,  when  "  God  shall  be  all  in 
aU/' 

What  then  as  to  propitiation,  "and  the  influence  which 
is  to  propitiate,  or  render  propitious  ?  The  reason  for 
God's  sovereign  feelings  and  actions  must  lie  in  Himself. 
He  is  not  made  propitious  by  anything  external;  certainly 
not,  if  we  find  the  reason  of  His  propitiousness  in  Christ, 
and  hold  that  "  the  Word  was  God."  Christ's  deeds  and 
suflFerings  contained  nothing  foreign  to  the  absolute  Deity 
of  the  Father,  to  render  His  feelings  favourable  towards 
man.  Still  towards  evil  in  itself  there  must  be  in  the 
Divine  nature  the  hostilifcy  of  holiness,  the  hatred  of 
jostice,  the  avenging  sentence  of  a  righteous  law.  How 
then  is  this  wrath  propitiated?  Is  it  not  thus, — that 
wrath  and  forgiving  mercy  are  only  different  aspects  of 
one  and  the  same  Love, — aspects  which  we  have  to  con- 
template separately,  but  which  really  must  exist  together 
in  harmony?  Love  is  filled  with  holy  anger  against  sin, 
rendering  infinite  homage  to  the  claims  of  righteousness 
and  justice  and  law.  But  love  can  find  in  itself  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  exercising  mercy, — a  reason  against 
which  Justice  can  raise  no  objection,  and  in  which  the 
law  is  perfectly  honoured, — that  reason  Love  has  in  its 
own  vicarious  grief.  Love,  as  Justice^  Righteousness,  Holi- 
ness, is  satisfied,  because  that  same  Love,  as  Compassion 
and  Mercy,  takes  upon  itself  and,  not  by  mere  sym-pathy, 
bat  by  pro-pathy,  atones  for  human  guilt. 

We  may  draw  some  elucidation  of  this  point  from  the 
familiar  difference  between  the  administration  of  a  judge 
and  that  of  a  father.     A  judge  has  to  enforce  law,  and  to 
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impose  its  righteous  penalties.     He  may  personally  have 
forgiving  feelings ;  but  in  liis  official  capacity  he  most 
not  indulge  these,  or  he  will  violate  the  claims  of  right- 
eousness    In  the  family  there  ought  to  be  as  much  rever- 
ence  for  righteousness   as  in  social  life;    and  yet   the 
father  can  freely  forgive  a  repentant  child  without  any 
infraction  of  the  demands  of  righteousness.     Is  it  not 
because  the  father^s  own  feelings  are  allowed  to  come  into 
play,  and  his  sympathy  and  grief  over  the  wrong  com- 
mitted are  at  least  part  of  the  homage  rendered  to  those 
demands  ?     The  judge  is  the  representative  of  justice 
alone :    the  father  represents  both  justice  and  mercy ; 
and  these  two  are  blended  in  his  paternal  love,  which,  just 
because  it  can  take  account  of  its  own  sufferings,  has  the 
liberty  and  right  to  pardon  the  penitent  offender.     So, 
in  an  infinitely  higher  sphere,  the  love  of  God  has  this 
sovereign  right  to  pardon, — ^not  without  ju3t  reason^  not 
oiit  of  mere  caprice  and  indulgence,  but  because  it  is  an 
infinitely  vicarious  love,  and  in  its  grief  over  man,  revealed 
in  Christ  as  a  crucified  Saviour,  has  perfectly  done  honour 
to  the  requirements  of  a  righteous  law,  and  has  opened  a 
''highway  of  holiness'^  for  the  return  of  ''ransomed'* 
sinners  to  the  Divine  favour. 

Does  not  the  view  we  have  presented  of  the  Atonement 
faciUtato  a  reply  to  a  question  which  may  perplex  many 
minds,  especially  among  the  youngand  thoughtful, — "How 
can  sufferings,  endured  centuries  ago  in  a  distant  land, 
affect  my  salvation  ?*'  Welcome  help  towards  a  solution 
proffering  itself  in  tte  reflection, — "  What  Jesus  felt  and 
said  and  did,  is  what  God  feels  and  says  and  does ;  gasdng 
upon  that  loving,  grieving,  pardoning  Saviour,  we  see 
through,  or  rather  in.  Him,  the  very  image  of  that 
Heavenly  Father  who  loves  each  one,  grieves  over  his  sia, 
yet  waits  to  accept  him  as  a  penitent  and  forgiven  child/' 
And  is  not  this  for  our  daily  practical  life  a  living  gospel. 
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a  present  ''power  of  God  unto  salvation  ;"  a  gospel  which 
tellfi^  not  only  of  what  transpired  long  ages  since,  but 
what  is  now  and  every  moment  true  ;  a  Divine  energy, 
always  ready,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  faith,  to  stream 
down  from  the  one  unchanging  Love  upon  our  thirsty, 
weary,  anxious  hearts  ?  Mourning  over  and  hating 
each  sin,  because  it  "  crucifies  the  Son  of  God  afresh,'^ 
"  grieves  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,*'  and  the  yearning  heart 
of  "  our  Father  in  heaven,'*  we  can  lay  all  sin  upon  that 
Lovo  which  has  provided  its  own  Atonement,  and  can, 
therefore,>in  sovereign  mercy,  say,  "thy  sins  are  forgiven; 
depart  in  peace/* 

W.  F,  HufiNDALL,  M.A. 


Suhject:  The  CnAEACTEB  op  God. 

^*  O  righteous  Father,"  etc.— Johk  xvii.  25,  26. 

L  Christ's  D£CLa&a.tion  of  the  Father's  character.  Bightcous 
as  a  father.  (1)  M^i  have  many  names  revealing  different  rela- 
tiona  to  their  feUow-men,  as  judge,  master,  father,  etc.  But  if 
known  to  be  righteoofi  in  one  relation,  it  is  most  probable  that 
ihej  will  be  in  alL  So  God,  as  Father,  Judge,  etc.  (2)  This 
declaration  is  based  on  personal  knowledge.  Testimony  as  to 
character  is  of  value  in  proportion  to  the  intimacy  of  the  persons, 
to  the  length  of  time  that  intimacy  has  lasted,  and  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  person  bearing  testimony.  Apply  this  to  Christ,  and 
oonaider  also  that  He  was  willing  to  snffar  to  reveal  the  Father. 
n.  The  BUD  for  which  Christ  declared  the  character  of  God — 
ver.  26.  To  beget  love  in  His  disciples  to  the  Father.  Know- 
ledge of  character  is  indepensable  to  love;  and  to  increase  in  the 
knowledge  of  any  good  being  is  to  increase  in  love  towards  him. 
Nothing  reveals  character  more  than  self-sacrifice.  Witness 
Abraham.  So  the  highest  knowledge  we  have  of  Qod  is  through 
the  gift  ol  His  Son.  Wiuiax  Habsis. 
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Oar  Farpose.— Many  learned  and  devout  men  have  gone  philologicaUu  Uiroogh 
this  TiKSLXK,  this  book  of  Hebrew  hymns,  and  have  left  ns  the  rich  resans  of  their 
inquiries  in  volumes  within  the  reaoh  of  every  Biblical  student.  To  do  the  mere 
verbal  henaeneviUAc*  of  this  book,  even  as  well  as  it  has  been  done,  would  be  to  oon- 
tributo  nothinfir  fresh  in  the  way  of  ov(^ng  or  enforcing  its  Divine  ideas.  A 
thorough  HOKiLXTxo  treatment  it  has  nevmr  yet  received,  and  to  this  work  we  here 
commit  ourselves,  determining  to  employ  the  best  results  of  modem  Biblical  scholar- 
■hip. 

Our  Method.— Our  plan  of  treatment  will  comprise  four  sectionB :— (1.)  The 
HiBtosT  of  the  passage.  Lyric  poetry,  which  the  book  is,  is  a  delineation  of  uving 
character ;  and  the  key,  therefore,  to  unlock  the  meaning  and  reaoh  the  spirit  of  the 
words  is  a  knowledge  of  the  men  and  circumstances  tiiat  the  poet  sketches  with  faia 
lyric  pencil.— (2.)  AviroTi-xioirB  of  the  passage.  This  will  include  short  explanatory 
notes  on  any  ambiguous  word,  phrase,  or  allusion  that  may  occur. — (3.)  The  Axsu- 
xurr  of  the  passage.  A  knowledge  of  the  main  drift  of  an  author  is  amongst  the 
most  essential  conditions  for  interpreting  his  meaning.— (4k)  The  HoiOLmcs  of  the 
passage.  This  is  our  main  work.  We  shall  endeavour  so  to  group  the  Divine  ideas 
that  mive  been  legitimately  educed,  as  to  suggest  such  thoughts,  and  indicate  such 
sermonising  meUiods,  as  may  promote  the  proficiency  of  modem  pulpit  ministrac 
tlons. 


Subject:  Aspects  of  National  Piety. 

**  We  hare  hcftrd  with  our  eaw,  0  God,"  eto.-^PsALX  xliv.  1-26. 

HiSTOBY. — "  To  {for)  the  chief  Musician  for  the  sons  of  Korah,  Maschil.** 
This  MaBohil,  or  didaotio  psalm,  is  ascribed,  like  Psalm  xlii.,  to  the 
sons  of  Korah.  The  author  of  this  psalm  cannot  be  fisoertained  with 
certainty,  although  it  is  generaJly  regarded  as  the  production  of 
David's  pen.  Nor  can  the  occasion  of  its  composition  be  disooTered. 
It  evidently  points  to  a  period  of  great  national  trial  and  interest ;  but 
what  was  ^e  particular  event  7  Whether  it  refers  to  the  condition  of 
the  Jewish  people  under  the  leadership  of  the  Maccabees,  as  some 
suppose,  or  to  the  mournful  time  of  the  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  or  to  the  beginning  of  David's  reign  (see  1  Sam.  xui),  or 
to  the  period  in  Hezekiah's  reign  referred  to  in  2  Kings  zix.  4,  cannot 
be  decided.  One  thing  is  clear  from  the  first  sixteen  verses,  that  it 
was  composed  at  a  period  when  the  Jews  had  long  been  in  possession 
of  their  land,  and  that  their  condition  now  was  that  of  defeat,  oppres* 
sion,  and  division. 

Annotations  :  Ver.  1. — "  We  have  heard  with  ottr  ears^  O  God,"  etc. 
The  wonderful  interpositions  of  God  on  behalf  of  their  race  had  come 
down  to  them  by  tradition.  Parents  had  told  the  story  to  their  chil- 
dren, generation  had  transmitted  it  to  generation.  Were  men  always 
accurate  in  memory  and  truthful  in  principle,  we  might  well  prefer 
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tradition  to  writixig  as  a  means  of  knowing  the  past.  '*  What  work 
Thou  didiV  The  original  is  more  forcefal,  *'  The  work  Thou  didst 
work." 

Ter.  2.—*'  How  Thou,  didst  drive  out  the  heathen  with  Thy  hand,  and 
plantedst  them  ;  how  Thou  didst  afflict  the  people,  and  east  them  out," 
fiy  Joshna  He  exterminated  the  Canaanites  and  swept  the  conntry 
clear  from  them.  He  uprooted  the  aborigines  and  planted  them 
instead. 

Ver.  3. — *•  For  they  got  not  the  land  in  possession  hy  their  own  sword, 
neither  did  their  own  arm  save  f  Aem."  Joshna  and  his  army  were 
merdy  His  instruments.  •*  The  light  of  Thy  countenance."  Thy 
fsTonr. 

Ver.  4,  5. — "  Thou  art  my  King,  0  God :  command  deliverances  for  Jacob, 
Through  Thee  will  we  push  down  our  enemies  :  through  Thy  name  will 
ire  tread  them  under  that  rise  up  against  us,"  "  Thou  art  my  king, 
Ebhim :  command  the  full  salyation  of  Jacob !  By  Thee  do  we  put 
down  our  oppressors.  In  Thy  name  do  we  tread  down  those  who  rise 
op  against  us.'* — Delitzsch.  Nothing  is  required  for  our  **deliYer- 
anoes  '*  but  Thy  command,  Thy  word.  Give  us  that  and  we  will 
poah  down  onr  enemies,'* — ^we  will  crush  them. 

Ver.  6. — "  For  I  will  not  trust  in  my  bow,  neither  shall  my  sword  save 
me/*  "I" — ^who?  The  godly  author  of  the  hymn — ^David  or  some 
other  true  patriot  saint.  Trust  in  God  is  the  soul  of  true,  courage 
and  the  mnsole  of  triumphant  force. 

Ver.  7. — ■*  But  Thou  hast  saved  us  from  our  enemies,  and  hast  put  them  to 
thame  that  hated  us."  Thou  givest  us  the  yiotory  oyer  our  enemies, 
and  hast  pnt  to  shame  those  who  hate  us.'* 

Ver.  8: — **  In  Ood  we  boast  aJl  the  day  long,  and  praise  Thy  name  for 
ever."  In  Elohim  do  we  make  our  constant  boast,  and  His  goodness 
we  gratefully  acknowledge  for  ever. 

Ver.  9.^**  But  Thou  hast  cast  off,  and  put  us  to  shame;  and  goest  not 
forth  with  our  armies,"  Here  begins  a  sad  contrast  between  the  past 
and  the  present. 

Ver.  10. — **  Thou  makest  us  to  turn  bach  from  the  enemy  :  and  they  which 
hate  us  spoil  for  themselves."  **  Two  of  the  most  unwelcome  incidents 
of  warfare  are  here  specified — flight  and  spoliation.  Spoiled  for  them- 
seWes,  not  merely  for  their  own  adyantage,  but  at  their  own  will  and 
dificretion."— i47«4?an<fer.    (Compare  1  Sam.  xiy.  48 ;  xxiii.  1.) 

Ver.  11, 12. — «*  Thou  hast  given  us  like  sheep  appointed  for  meat ;  and 
hast  scattered  us  among  the  heathen.  Thou  sellest  Thy  people  for 
nought,  and  dost  not  increase  Thy  wealth  by  their  price."  *•  The 
sense  is :  Thou  hast  giyen  us  Thy  people  into  the  power  of  their 
enemies  without  trouble,  without  causing  the  yictory  eyen  to  be  dearly 
bought,  as  one  who  parts  with  a  good  part  for  any  price  which  he 
despiges  and  hates,  desiring  merely  to  get  rid  of  it :  so  that  there  is  an 
abbreyiated  comparison.     The  paraUel  is  Jer.  xv.  18,  •  Thy  substance 
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and  Tliy  tieasurea  will  I  give  to  the  spoil  without  price.*  ''--Btng^Un- 
berg. 

Ver.  18.—"  Thou  makest  us  a  reproach  to  our  neighbourij  a  scorn  and  a 
derision  to  them  that  are  round  about  w."  Thou  wilt  make  us  a  re- 
proach. The  idea  is,  If  this  state  of  things  continues,  we  shall  be 
scoffed  at  by  all  around. 

Ver.  14. — '*  Thou  makest  us  a  byword  among  the  heathen,  a  shaking  of 
the  head  among  the^people.''  A  "byword "-«  proverb ;  " shaking  of 
the  head  "  is  expressive  of  contempt. 

Ver.  15, 16,— '"My  confusion  is  continually  before  me,  and  the  shame  of 
my  face  hath  covered  me.  For  the  voice  of  him  that  reproacheth  and 
blasphemeth;  by  reason  of  the  enemy  and  avenger,'*  "  Continually  is 
my  confusion  before  me,  and  the  shame  of  my  face  oovereth  me, 
because  of  the  voice  of  him  who  reproacheth  and  blasphemeth,  because 
of  the  right  of  the  enemy  and  the  revengeful." — Delitzseh, 

Ver.  17, 19.— ''All  this  is  come  upon  us;  yet  have  we  not  forgotten  Thee, 
neither  have  we  dealt  falsely  in  Thy  covenant.  Our  heart  is  not 
turned  back,  neither  have  oursUps  declined  from  Thy  way:**  "  Neither 
have  we  been  false  to  Thy  covenant,"— iitoan<i*r.  Notwithstanding 
the  shortcomings  and  transgressions  of  Israel,  they  stiU  profeseed 
regard  for  the  Divine  law. 

Ver.  19. — "  Though  Thou  hast  sore  broken  us  in  the  place  of  dragons,  and 
covered  wvnth  the  shadow  of  death.'*  The  word  "  dragpne"  here  some 
render  jackals  ;  but  whatever  animals  it  means  is  of  little  ezegetioal 
importance.  It  evidently  refers  to  a  creature  doomed  to  desolate 
lonelihood.  *'  The  jackals  appear  often  as  inhabitants  of  waste  and 
desert  places.  I  will  make  Jerusalem  heaps,  a  dwelling  of  jackals,  and 
the  cities  of  Judah  a  wilderness  without  an  inhabitant''  (Isa.  xiii. 
22;  xxxiv.  18;  xliii.  20).'-Heng8Unberg, 

Ver.  20,  21.— *'  If  we  haveforgotUn  the  name  of  our  God,  or  stretched  out 
our  hands  to  a  strange  god;  shall  not  Ood  search  this  out  f  for  He 
knoweth  the  secrets  of  the  heart.**  This  language  is  used  in  ooinflnna- 
tion  of  the  assertion  in  verses  17  and  18. 

Ver.  22. —  "  Yea,  for  Thy  sake  are  we  killed  all  the  day  long  ;  we  are 
counted  ae  slieepfor  the  slaughter.**  "  So  far  are  we  from  having  for- 
gotten Thee  and  the  covenant  of  our  God,  that  we  are  continually 
persecuted  just  because  we  are  so  faithful  to  Thee.  St.  Paulas 
quotation  of  this  verse  (Bonk  viii.  86)  proves  that  the  ulterior  applica- 
tion reaches  beyond  the  immediate  occasion,  and  that  the  Spirit 
designed  it  for  those  in  all  ages  who  are  exposed  by  their  faithfulness 
to  persecution  "  (2  Tim.  iii.  12).— Dr.  Fauesett. 

Ver.  28,  24. — **  Awake,  why  steepest  Thou,  O  Lord  f  arise,  east  us  not  off 
for  ever.  ^  Wherefore  hidest  Tfwu  Thy  face,  and  forgettest  our  afftiC' 
tion  and  our  oppression  i  **  The  Almighty  is  here  refeired  to  as  if  He 
were  asleep,  as  if  He  concealed  His  face,  as  if  He  were  forgetful.  All 
is  figure  ol  coorae ;  all  that  is  meant  is,  that  His  uon-interpo8itk>&  on 
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ihiB  occasion  appeared  to  His  people  as  if  He  were  asleep,  torned 
away  His  face  from  them  and  forgot  them  altogether.  The  Bible  is 
highly  anthropomorphic  in  its  representations  of  God. 
Ver.  26,  26.— •*  For  our  toiU  is  bowed  down  to  the  dust :  our  belly  cleaveth 
unto  the  earth.  Arite  for  our  helpt  and  redeem  U9  for  Thy  mercies* 
sake"  "For  onr  soul  is  bowed  down  to  the  dnst,  our  body  oleayeth 
to  the  earth.  Oh,  arise  for  oar  help,  and  redeem  as  for  Thy  loving- 
kiadness*  sake.'* — Delitzsch. 

AfiouiCBNT. — Some  divide  this  psalm  into  five  strophes.  The  fiiet  con- 
taining a  statement  of  God's  great  kindness  to  His  people  in  past 
times  (ver.  1-3).  The  second  containing  a  statement  of  the  assurance 
that  they  woold  yet  triomph  over  their  enemies  (ver.  4-7).  The  third 
containing  a  contrast  between  the  past  and  present  of  their  history 
(ver.  8-16).  The  fonrth  containing  a  plea  for  deliverance  on  the 
groond  of  their  faithfulness  to  God  (ver.  17-22).  The  fifth,  an  invoca- 
tion to  the  Almighty  to  interpose  on  their  behalf  (ver.  23-26). 

HoMiLETics. — The  whole  psalm  may  be  taken  asillasirating 
certain  aspects  of  national  piett.  Here  it  appears  First: 
As  acknowledging  GocTs  providential  kindness  in  the  past. 
Secondly :  Aa  dephrwig  Sis  apparent  disregard  to  the  nation 
at  Vte  present.  Thirdly:  As  avowing  fidelity  to  Him^  notunth' 
standing  the  seeming  alterations  in  His  conduct.  Fourthly :  As 
invoking  His  interposition  to  restore  past  privileges. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  National  piety.  By  this  I  do  not 
mean  the  mere  conventional  religion  of  a  country,  represented 
in  the  formalities  of  church  and  chapel,  creeds,  liturgies, 
and  sermons ',  but  I  mean  the  aggregation  of  genuine  godly 
thought,  sympathy,  and  aspiration,  whether  found  in  the 
braast  of  paupers  or  princes.  Though  the  vast  majority  of  a 
nation  be  infidel  and  profligate,  there  may  yet  be  National 
piety.  For  example,  the  true  Church  of  England  is  not  the 
State  institatioD,  but  the  community  of  godly  souls  in  Eng- 
land, however  few  or  many,  whether  known  as  Papists  or 
Protestants,  Confoftnists  or  Dissenters.  They  are  united  by 
a  common  and  indissoluble  feeling  of  sympathy  and  love ;  and 
their  profonndest  experience  is  one  and  the  same  in  all  ques- 
tions referring  to  spiritual  sentiment  and  obligations  to  God. 
Let  us  now  mark  its  aspects  as  revealed  in  this  psalm,  for 
we  must  regard  the  writer  as  a  representative  patriot  saint, 
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and  as  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  godly  portion  of  his 
conntry.    Here  we  have  it  represented, — 

L  As  Acknowledging  God's  providbntul  kindness  to  thb 
NATION  IN  THE  PAST.  This  we  have  in  the  first  eight  versus. 
"  We  have  heard  with  our  ears,  O  God,  our  fathers  have  told 
us,**  etc.,  etc.  There  are  three  things  referred  to  in  this  psalm 
concerning  God's  goodness  to  the  Hehrew  people  in  the  past. 

First :  The  certain  assurance  of  it.  "  We  have  heard  with 
onr  ears,  O  God,  our  fathers  have  told  ns."  We  have  heard  it, 
not  as  a  theological  fiction,  but  as  an  historical  fact — heard  it^ 
not  from  conventional  teachers,  bnt  from  onr  own  fathers,  who 
wonld  not  deceive  ns,  and  who  told  it  to  ns  in  love.  God's 
mercif nl  interpositions  on  behalf  of  the  Hebrew  people  are 
amongst  the  most  authenticated  facts  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. They  are  recorded,  not  only  in  the  annals  of  the  chosen 
people,  but  in  the  progress  of  the  human  race.  Their  know- 
ledge has  come  down,  not  only  in  documents  and  monnmQnts, 
but  through  an  institution  as  divine  as  nature,  as  old  as  the 
race,  viz.,  parental  teaching, 

*'  Onr  fathers  have  told  us."  Whilst  our  ancestors  have 
entailed  upon  us  enormous  evils,  they  have  transmitted  to 
us  glorious  facts  in  connection  with  God's  dealings  with  man- 
kind. The  living  generation  has  ever  a  two-fold  duty — ^to 
receive  Divine  intelligence  from  the  past,  and  transmit  it  to 
the  future.  Another  thing  referred  to  in  this  psalm  con- 
cerning God's  goodness  to  the  Hebrew  people  is, — 

Secondly  :  The  striking  manifestations  of  it.  "  How  Thon 
didst  drive  out  the  heathen  with  Thy  hand,  and  plantedst 
them;  how  Thou  didst  afflict  the  people,  and  cast  them  ont^" 
etc.  Who  cleared  the  promised  land  of  the  many  powerfial 
tribes  that  had  inherited  it  for  centuries — ^the  Amorites, 
Hittites,  the  mighty  sons  of  Anak,  and  others  ?  Did  Joshua 
and^his  small  cowardly  and  indisciplined  army  P  No ;  it  was  the 
mysterious  God-man  whom  he  saw  under  the  walls  of  Jericho 
with  the  sword  drawn  in  His  hand.  He  did  it,  did  it  through 
their  feeble  instrumentality.  Let  us  leam  to  recognise  Gk>d'a 
mighty  hand  in  all  our  national  deliverances  from  foreign 
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foes.  li  is  nofc  onr  nayies  and  our  armies  that  have  saved  na 
and  made  ns  what  we  are,  bat  Gt)d.  The  other  thing  referred 
to.  in  this  psalm  conoeming  Qod*s  goodness  to  the  Hebrew 
people  is, — 

Thirdly:  The  practicaZ  infliience  o{  it.  What  is  the  inflaence 
of  the  memory  of  God's  past  kindness  to  a  nation  ?  Here  it 
is.  (1)  Loyalty  towards  God.  "  Thon  art  my  King,  0  God." 
Haman  kings,  at  best,  what  are  they  ?  Fallible  and  frail, 
swayed  by  errors;  and  soon  swept  into  dust  and  oblivion. 
Because  Thou  hast  done  snch  great  things  for  my  conntry, 
I  own  Thee  king,  "  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords." 
(2)  Confidence  in  God.  '*  Command  deliverances  for  Jacob. 
Through  Thee  will  we  push  down  onr  enemies :  through  Thy 
Name  will  we  tread  them  under  that  rise  up  against  us.  For  I 
will  not  trust  in  my  bow,  neither  shall  mj  sword  save  me. 
Bnt  Thou  hast  saved  us  from  our  enemies,  and  hast  put  them 
to  shame  that  hated  us."  I  have  no  confidence  in  my  own 
power.  My  might  is  weakness.  *'  I  will  not  trust  in  my 
how,"  etc  My  confidence  is  in  Thy  word.  Thou  deliverest 
hj  a  ''command,"  and  by  Thy  Name  we  can  crush  our  enemies 
for  ever.  Such  is  the  practical  inflaence  which  a  right  remem* 
brance  of  God's  goodness  effects. 

This  is  what  national  piety  does.  Whilst  the  wicked  men 
in  the  oonntry  see  nothing  in  the  past  of  their  history  but 
chance  or  human  efibrt,  and  ascribe  the  good  that  has  come 
down  to  them  to  warriors,  discoverers,  scientific  investigators, 
and  civilizing  arts,  the  piety  of  a  nation  looks  back  and  sees 
the  God  who  is  all  in  all. 

Here  we  have  national  piety  represented— 

n.  Abdbplobinq  God's  psesent  apparent  displeasure  toward 
THE  KATION.  The  patriot  poet  seems  from  the  ninth  to  the  six- 
teenth verses  to  regard  the  Almighty  as  having  deserted 
his  country.     All  seemed  darkness  and  confusion. 

He  saw  his  country — (1)  Defeated :  **  But  Thou  hast  oast  ofi^, 
and  put  us  to  shame ;  and  goest  not  forth  with  our  armies." 
He  seems  to  say,  we  struggle  but  succeed  not ;  there  is  no  vie* 
torj  fop  us  J  wo  are  foiled  in  all  our  efforts.     (2)  Victimiaed : 
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"  They  which  hate  ns  spoil  for  themselves.     Thou  hast  given 
US  like  sheep  appointed  for  meat."      We  are  made  use  of 
by  our  enemies.     They  feed  and  fatten  upon  our  weakness. 
(3)    Enslaved:    **Thou  sellest   Thy  people  for  nonght  and 
dost  not  increase  Thy  wealth  by  their  price."     We    have 
lost  onr  liberty  and  are  in  a  state  of  vassalage,  and  no  good 
comes  ont  of  our  bondage — no  glory  to  Thee  and  no  bliss  to 
humanity.     (4)   Confounded :  **  My  confusion  is  continually 
before  me,  and  the  shame   of  Thy  face  hath  covered  me," 
etc.     I  am  ashamed  and  bewildered.     We  have  lost  our  dig- 
nity and  self-command.    We  are  in  confusion.     (5)  Scorned : 
"  Thou  makest  us  a  reproach  to  our  neighbours,  a  scorn  and  a 
derision  to  them  that  are  round  about  us.    Thou  makest  us  a 
byword  among  the  heathen,  a  shaking  of  the  head  among  the 
people."     The  word  of  scorn,  the  sneer  of  scorn,  the  look  of 
scorn,  the  nod  of  scorn  seldom  &,ils  to  bear   inexpressible 
anguish  into  the  heart  of  the  object.    Scorn  is  an  arrow  that 
carries  with  it  a  rankling  poison.     Such  is  the  wretched  con- 
dition in  which  the  patriot  poet,  glowing  with  national  piety,' 
beheld  his  country.     What  a  contrast  to  former  days !     The 
God  who  did  wonders  of  mercy  for  His  people  before,  seems 
now  to  have  turned  against  them.     Ah,  it  is  ever  ^o  to  thq 
eye  of  piety.     When  piety  looks  upon  a  nation  that  is  impo- 
tent for  noble  deeds,  enslaved  by  sinful  habits,  fattening  the 
moral  enemies  of  mankind, — ambition,  greed,  and  selfishness, 
— the  contempt  of  the  pure  and  the  noble,  it  feels  that  God  has 
deserted  it,  that  He  has  given  it  over  to  its  own  wickedness. 
Here  we  have  national  piety  represented, — 

III.     As    AVOWING   FIDELITY  TO    GOD    NOTWrTHSTANDING    THE 

CALAMITIES  OF  THE  COUNTRY.  The  poet  speaks  in  the  name  of 
all  the  pious  of  the  land.  And  here  declares  that  notwithstand- 
ing shortcomings,  moral  mistakes,  and  severe  political  afflic- 
tion, in  the  main  it  was  true  to  the  laws  and  claim  of  God, 
He  declares  two  things. 

First :  A  consGiomtiess  of  fidelity  to  Heaven.  "  All  this  is  come 
upon  us ;  yet  have  we  not  forgotten  Thee,  neither  have  we 
dealt  faUely  in  Thy  covenant.     Our  heart  ia  not  turned  back. 
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neiiher  have  our  steps  declined  from  Thy  way."  "  What  is 
here  professed,"  says  Alexander,  "  is  not  entire  exemption  from 
all  acts  of  infidelity,  but  freedom  from  the  deadly  sin  of  total 
obliyion  and  apostasy."  We  Have  been  true  in  the  main,  not- 
withstanding the  afflictions  that  have  come  npon  us.  "Though 
Thou  hast  sore  broken  us  in  the  place  of  dragons,  and  covered 
ua  with  the  shadow  of  death."  Though  we  appear  in  utter 
desolation,  the  mere  victims  and  associates  of  dragons, — crea- 
tnres  that  haunt  old  ruins, — and  covered  with  the  shadow  of 
death,  we  have  held  onto  our  confidence  in  the  One  true  God ; 
we  have  eschewed  idolatry.  This  Thou  knowest.  "  Shall  not 
God  search  this  out  ?  For  He  knoweth  the  secrets  of  the 
beari."  Thia  is  what  genuine  piety  always  feels,  whatever  may 
be  its  trials  and  imperfections,  it  holds  tenaciously  to  the  One 
troe  and  living  God.    He  declares, 

Secondly:  Ferseiyution  on  a^xount  of  their  fidelity.  "  For  Thy 
sake  are  we  killed  all  the  day  long."  Because  we  have  been 
traetoThee,  we  have  been  persecuted  and  tormented  by  infidels 
and  idokters.  The  whole  verse  is  a  strong  poetical  description 
of  severe  persecution  or  distress  arising  from  the  spite  of 
enemies,  and  as  such  is  applied  by  Paul  to  the  sufierings  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  in  which  the  ancient  Israel  continues 
to  exist.    (See  Bom.  viii.  36.) 

What  a  sublime  state  of  mind  is  this !  What  an  ineffable 
privilege,  to  be  enabled  under  great  calamities  and  a  conscious- 
ness of  many  moral  imperfections  to  look  to  Heaven  and  say, 
"  Whom  have  I  in  heaven,  but  Thee,  and  there  is  none  upon 
earth  that  I  desire  beside  Thee.  My  flesh  and  my  heart  fail- 
eth,  but  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart  and  my  portion  for 
ever,"  Observe  three  things  (1)  Genuine  piety  may  co-exist 
with  great  suffering.  It  did  so  now,  it  ever  has  done  so; 
Abraham,  David,  Job,  Paul,  are  examples.  (2)  Genuine  piety 
may  he  stimulated  by  great  suffering.  The  suffering  of  the 
nation  now  seemed  to  stimulate  the  piety  of  the  poet  and 
those  whom  •  he  represented.  "  Our  light  afflictions  which 
are  but  for  a  moment,"  etc.  (3)  Genuine  piety  ejuibles  one 
to   hear   great   sufferings.       "I  had    fainted    unless    I   had 
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believed  to  see  ihe  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the 
living." 

Here  we  have  national  piety  represented, — 

IV.  As  INVOKING  God's  interposition  in  obdeb  to  restore 
PAST  PRiviLEQES.  In  this  invocation  there  are  three  things 
deserving  attention. 

First :  A  hunmnificaiion  of  Deity.  "  Awake,  why  sleepest 
Thou,  0  Lord  ?  Arise,  cast  ns  not  off  for  ever.  Wherefore 
hidest  Then  Thy  face,  and  forgettest  onr  affliction  and  onr 
oppression  P  *'  God  does  not  sleep.;  God  does  not  hide  His 
face ;  God  does  not  forget — all  this  is  hmnan.  The  God  of  an 
intelligent  creature  must  always  be  formed  out  of  and  &8hioned 
by  his  own  ideas,  impulses,  and  intuitions.  Hence  the  God 
before  whom  seraphs  bow  must  differ  widely  from  that  God  to 
whom  mankind  render  homage.  No  creature  can  have  a  com- 
plete conception  of  the  Absolute.  Another  thing  deserving 
attention  here  is — 

Secondly :  Utter  prostration  of  being,  "  Our  soul  is  bowed 
down  to  the  dust,  our  belly  cleaveth  unto  the  earth."  ^*  Bowed 
to  the  dust  is  our  soul,  fixed  to  the  earth  is  our  belly."  What 
stronger  expression  could  there  be  of  depression  and  degrade* 
tion  than  this  P  In  a  moral  sense  all  men  are  thus  debased  and 
crushed  by  sin.  The  other  thing  deserving  attention  here  is, — 

Thirdly :  Entire  dependence  on  sovereign  mercy,  "  Arise  for 
our  help,  and  redeem  us  for  Thy  mercies'  sake."  We  cannot 
redeem  ourselves,  nor  can  we  plead  our  own  merits  or  excel- 
lences as  a  reason  for  Thy  interposition.  We  throw  ourselves 
on  Thy  mercy,  for  nothing  can  save  us  but  Thy  mercy.  This 
is  the  only  plea  fallen  man  can  urge  before  his  Maker. 

Conclusion.  There  is  some  amount  of  piety  perhaps  in 
every  nation,  whatever  its  material  affliction  and  moral  de- 
pravities may  be.  There  are  some  righteous  men  even  in  our 
Sodoms ;  and  the  experience  of  these  men  is  identical  with 
that  of  godly  men  in  all  lands  and  times.  It  keenly  feels  for 
the  sufferings  of  the  people,  bewails  deeply  and  devoutly  their 
moral  iniquities  and  abominations,  and  earnestly  implores 
mercy  from  Heaven  for  their  foes. 
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Thd  Book  of  Job  is  one  of  the  grandest  sections  of  Divine  Boriptnre.  It  bss  never 
TH,  to  our  laufwledge,  been  treated  in  a  pnxelj  Homiletio  method  fbr  Homiletlo 
eoda.  •Residee  manj  learned  ez|>oaition8  on  the  book  foond  in  our  general  com- 
meatsnes,  we  have  ipecial  exeg^ioal  volomes  of  good  soholarlv  and  critical  worth ; 
Boch  as  Drs.  Barnes,  Wemyes,  Mason  Qoode,  Noyes  Lee,  DeUtz8<di,  and  Herman 
Hedwick  Bernard :  the  last  is  in  every  way  a  masterly  production.  For  us,  there- 
fore, to  go  into  philology  and  verbal  criticism,  when  such  admirable  works  are 
snulable  to  all  atadents,  would  be  superfluous,  if  not  presumption.  Ambiguous 
tanns,  when  they  ooeur,  we  ahall  of  course  explain,  and  occasionally  suggest  an  im- 
proTsdrendarin^;  but  our  work  will  be  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  Homiletic  We  shall 
MMy  to  bring  out  fh>m  the  grand  old  words  Uiose  Divine  verities  which  are  true 
sad  vital  to  man  as  man  in  all  lands  and  ages.  These  truths  we  ahall  frame  in  an 
order  as  philoflophio  wid  suggestive  as  our  best  powers  will  enable  us  to  do ;  and 
Una  in  oraer  to  help  the  earnest  preachera  of  Qod's  Holy  Word. 


Siibgeot:  The  Third  Speech  of  Sliphas.   (1)  The  Theo- 
logical Section. 

*'  Then  EHphaz  the  Temanite  answered  and  said, 

Can  a  man  be  profitable  unto  Qod, 

As  he  that  is  wise  may  be  profitable  mito  himself  ? 

Is  it  any  pleasure  to  the  Almighty,  that  thou  art  righteons  ? 

Or  is  it  gain  to  Him,  that  thou  makest  thy  ways  perfect  ? 

Win  He  reprove  thee  for  fear  of  thee? 

Will  He  enter  with  thee  into  judgment  ?" 

Job  zziL  1-4. 

EzsoKncAii  Bekabks  :  Ver.  2. — *'  Can  a  man  be  profitable  tmto  Ood,  oi 
he  that  is  wUe  may  be  profitable  unto  himself  f  '*  "  Is  a  man  profitable 
unto  God  ?  No ;  indeed  the  intelligent  man  is  profitable  nnto  him- 
BfHt'^—DelUzteh,  The  idea  is,  that  a  wise  man  may  by  his  condnot 
serve  himself,  but  that  no  efforts  of  his  can  be  of  any  advantage  to 
the  Almighty. 

Ver.  8.— *'!«  it  any  pleature  to  the  Almighty ^  that  thau  art  righUouif 
or  i$  it  gain  to  Him,  that  thou  makest  thy  ways  perfect  V^  This  is 
ahnosia  repetition  of  the  same  idte,  viz.,  that  the  Almighty  is  in  no 
way  benefited  by  our  oondnot,  however  wise  or  righteons. 

Ver.  i.— "  WiU  He  reprove  thee  for  fear  of  theef  wiU  He  enter  with  thee 
into  judgment  f^^  "Will  He  reason  with  thee  because  He  standeth 
in  awe  of  thee?  Will  He  enter  into  judgment  \nth  thee?"— Dr. 
Bernard.  The  idea  seems  to  be  this,  that  inasmuch  as  God  is  abso- 
lutely independent  of  human  conduct,  He  will  not  condescend  to  enter 
into  an  aigument  as  to  His  treatment  of  man.  Job  seems  often  to 
express  a  wish  that  God  would  go  into  judicial  discussion  with  him, 
and  Eliphaz  here  intimates  that  such  a  thing  was  not  to  be  expected 
from  one  so  great  as  GkxI. 
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HoMHETics. — In  this  address  of  Eliphaz,  running  on  to  the 
close  of  the  chapter,  there  are  four  distinct  classes  of  renmA 
— theological^  recrimhmtory,  historical,  and  adiiuniitory.  This 
section  comprises  the  first  class,  viz.,  the  theological,  and 
includes  two  general  trnths. 

I.  That  the  great  God  is  perfectly  djdbpendknt  op  ilui's 
CHARACTER,  WHETHER  RIGHT  OR  WRONO.  "  Can  a  man  be  profit- 
able unto  God,  as  he  that  is  wise  may  be  profitable  unto  himsdf  P 
Is  it  any  pleasure  to  the  Almighty,  that  thou  art  righteous  f 
or  is  it  gain  to  Him,  that  thou  makest  thy  ways  perfect  P" 

First :  He  is  so  independent  of  it  that  He  is  'not  affeded  hy 
it.  No  hellish  crimes  can  lessen  His  felicity;  no  heavenly  virtue 
can  heighten  His  blessedness.  He  is  the  Eternal  fountain  of 
purity  and  happiness.  Were  hell  quenched,  He  would  be  no 
happier ;  were  heaven  annihilated,  His  glory  would  neitiier  be 
dimmed  nor  His  blessedness  diminished.  **  If  thou  sinnest,  what 
doest  thou  against  Him,  or  if  thy  transgressions  be  multiplied, 
what  doest  thou  unto  Him  P  If  thou  be  righteous,  what 
givest  thou  Him  ?  or  what  receiveth  He  of  thine  hand  ? " 
He  is  infinitely  more  independent  of  all  the  virtues  in  heaven 
than  the  orb  of  day  is  independent  of  a  candle's  feeble  rays, 
more  independent  of  aU  the  crimes  of  hell  than  noontide 
brightness  is  of  a  mere  whiff  of  smoke.  He  is  not  worship- 
ped with  men's  hands  as  though  He  needed  anything.  This 
fact  should  impress  us  (I)  With  the  duty  of  humility.  He 
is  independent  of  the  most  righteous  services  of  the  highest 
intelligence  in  the  universe.  None  are  necessary  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  His  purposes.  He  can  do  without  us,  let  us  be 
humble.  The  fact  should  impress  us^(2)  With  the  benevolence 
of  His  legislation.  Why  does  He  lay  down  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  human  conduct  P  Simply  and  entirely  for  our 
own  happiness.  He  requires  us  to  worship  Him  because  in 
worship  alone  our  natures  can  be  harmoniously  developed. 
The  moral  code  of  the  univerae  originates  in  sovereign  love. 
God's  laws  are  but  love  speaking  in  the  impeiative  mood. 

Secondly :  He  i^  so  independent  of  it  that  He  will  twt  coiu 
descend  to  explain  His  treatment  of  if.     "  Will  Ho  reprove  thee 
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for  fear  of  thee  P  Will  He  enter  with  thee  into  judgment  P  " 
One  great  canse  of  Job's  murmuring  was,  that  God  had  sent 
punishment  upon  him  without  any  explanation.  For  this 
EJiphaz  here  reproves  him,  and  virtuallj  says,  *'  Is  it  not  in 
the  highest  degree  absurd  to  expect  that  the  Maker  should 
be  willing  to  explain  His  doings  to  the  creatures  He  has 
made  ?  When  a  man  requires  an  explanation  from  his  fellow- 
znau,  he  thinks,  of  course,  he  has  a  right  to  demand  it  of  him, 
and  forms  his  expectation  of  its  being  given  upon  the  feelings 
of  respect  or  fear  with  which  he  conceives  himself  to  bo 
regarded  bj  him  to  whom  he  addresses  the  demand.  But 
can  a  man  expect  God  to  give  an  explanation  of  His  dealings 
vith  him  from  any  such  motives  ? "  What  blasphemous 
folly  it  is  to  expect  the  Almighty  to  give  an  account  of  £[is 
doings! 

The  other  general  truth  here  is — That  whilst  the  great  God 
13  perfectly  independent  of  man's  character,  whether  right  or 
"wrrong, — 

n.  Man's  character  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him- 
self. "He  that  is  wise  may  be  profitable  unto  himself." 
£liphaz  means  to  say  that  the  wise  and  pious  man  is  profit- 
able to  himself.  To  the  man  himself,  character  is  every- 
thing. The  wealth  of  Croesus,  the  strength  of  Samson,  the 
insdom  of  Solomon,  and  the  dominion  of  Oaosar  are  nothing 
to  a  man  in  comparison  to  his  character.  His  character  is 
tihe  fruit  of  his  existence,  the  organ  of  his  power,  the  laW 
of  his  destiny.  It  is  the  only  property  he  carries  with  him 
beyond  the  grave — that  out  of  which  his  hell  will  blaze  or 
his  paradise  bloom.  Whilst  my  character  is  nothing  to  the 
Almighty  Maker  and  Monarch  of  the  universe,  it  is  every- 
thing to  me.  The  man  who  is  cultivating  an  ungodly  cha- 
racter here,  is  going  every  moment  into  "  everlasting  punish- 
ment ; "  whilst  he  who  is  cherishing  principles  and  forming 
habits  of  Christly  virtue,  is  going  every  moment  into  a  "  life 
eternal*'  The  grand  object  of  Christ  in  the  world  was  to 
enable  men  to  form  this  character.  "  The  grace  of  God  that 
bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  to  all  men,  teaching  us  that, 
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denying  nngodliiiess  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world."  "  We  all  with 
open  face  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  Gk>d,  are  changed 
into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit 
of  God." 


(Serm»  0f  C]^0i»9[fet* 


Subject :  BeUeving  in  Christ,  better  than  Seeing  Him. 

"  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed." — Johh 
zz.  29. 

'^^HEN  our  Lord  was  on  earth,  Thomas  was  a  faithful 
^  *  follower.  He  was  a  genuine  disciple,  not  only^becauso 
of  what  he  had  forsaken  for  Christ's  sake,  but  because  he  fol- 
lowed Him  in  faith.  He  believed  Him  to  be  the  true  Messiah 
with  a  faith  so  strong  that  it  triumphed  over  his  love  of  L"fe ; 
for  on  one  memorable  occasion  he  deliberately  offered  to  lay  it 
down  at  the  feet  of  his  Lord. 

^  Lazarus  dies.  Jesus  must  go  and  miraculously  bring  him 
back  to  life.  The  other  disciples  are  afraid  of  accompanying 
their  Lord  into  Judea,  and  of  braving  the  hatred  of  the  Jews ; 
but  Thomas  said :  **  Let  us  too  go,  that  we  may  die  with  Him" 
at  once  showing  his  fidelity  to,  and  his  unwavering  faith  in, 
Christ. 

I  know  that  some  commentators  would  alter  the  punctua- 
tion, and  change  the  meaning  of  that  loyal  exclamation.  They 
would  most  unwarrantably  make  it  expressive  of  doubt  and 
fear,  instead  of  faith  and  magnanimity.  But  the  common 
version  is  undoubtedly  the  correct  one.  If  the  words  mean 
anything,  they  mean,  that  at  that  tiine^  Thomas  waa  ready 
and  willing  to  die  with  Christ;  and  that  willingness  was  only 
the  ofispring  of  his  imshaken  faith  in  the  Messiah.  But 
Christ  dies  and  is  buried.  Where  are  His  followers.  Yes; 
emphasize  that  word,  for  are  they  His  followers  now  ?  Where 
is  their  faith  ?    Is  it  centred  in  the  unsee^x  Christ,  as  it  was  in 
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the  vmble  Chrbii  P  Doubt  and  dread  fill  the  minds  of  all. 
They  have  lost  sight  of  the  Gonqaeror  of  Death  and  think  of 
Him  as  conqoered.  An  angel  is  despatched  from  heaven  to 
recall  to  their  f orgetf  al  minds  the  resurrection  predictions  of 
the  Oalilean.  Their  doubt  had  dulled  their  memories — might 
I  not  say  ?  deranged  their  minds.  Strange,  that  they  should 
have  looked  upon  the  cross  as  the  culmination  of  all — that  they 
did  not  look  beyond!  Strange,  that  all  their  fond  hopes 
should  have  been  buried  in  that  garden-grave  !  Strange,  that 
when  they  were  told  of  the  resurrection  by  credible  witnesses 
they  were  so  slow  to  believe !  Strange,  superlatively  strange, 
that  Thomas,  whose  faith  had  been  sufficient  to  constrain  him 
to  die  with  his  Master  rather  than  not  go  with  Him  into 
Jadea,  should  now  be  the  most  unbelieving  of  all !  While 
ihey  were  reluctant  to  believe  the  announcement  of  the  Resur- 
rection, he  was  determined  to  doubt  it.  He  said  flatly :  '*  I 
will  not  believe  until  I  have  tangible  evidence  that  my  Lord  is 
alive,  until  I  put  my  finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and 
thrust  my  hand  into  the  spear-gashed  side." 

Do  not  condemn  the  man.  His  incredulity  is  one  of  the 
invulnerable  evidences  of  the  Hesurrection.  Others  might 
be  imposed  upon ;  not  he.  Others  might  be  credulous  enough 
to  believe  without  seeing ;  Ae,  only  with  handling  the  body  of 
the  risen  Lord, 

Do  not  condemn  him.    Think  of  the  constitution  of  his 
mind.    Men  are  mentally  dissimilar.     Some  cannot  reason: 
others  are  constitutionally  compelled  to  submit  aU  truth  and 
testimony  to  this  touchstone.     The  sentimentalist  and  the  ra- 
tionalist are  diiSerent  in  mental  constitution — the  heart  of  the 
rationalist  is  not  necessarily  a  whit  less  sincere  than  the  heart 
of  the  sentimentalist.     Thomas  was  as  anxious  as  the  rest  to 
believe  the  resurrection  fact,  but  he  must  have  other  evident 
than  that  which  satisfied  them.     They  may  have  seen  an  ap« 
pantion.    He  must  feel  the  sacred  flesh — ^the  hands  and  feet  that 
had  been  torn  with  the  nails,  and  the  side  that  had  been  rent 
with  the  spear.     Do  not  condemn  him,  because  Christ  did  not. 
He  nibmitted  Himself  to  the  rationalistic  test.     "  Reach  hither 
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thy  finger/'  etc.  It  is  trae,  that  when  Thomaa  was  satiBfied 
oar  Lord  ventured  a  mild  rebuke ;  but  even  that  was  given,  I 
believe,  not  so  much  in  chastisement  as  because  it  was  an 
appropriate  time  and  occasion  for  the  utterance  of  a  great 
truth.  "  Because  thou  host  seen,  thou  hast  believed.  Blessed 
are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed.''  In  ex- 
pounding these  words,  let  me  state, — 

I.  That  makt  saw  Christ  in  thb  flesh  who  did  hot  bi- 
LiBvs  IN  Him. 

Because  He  won  the  faith  of  only  a  little  limited  number, 
our  Lord's  life,  considered  as  a  life  of  beneficence  and  mirade, 
is  fittingly  characterized  as  a  comparative  failure.  How  ex- 
pressive of  the  inveterate  unbelief  of  the  Jewish  nation  is 
that  prophetical  wail :  **  He  .came  to  His  own,  and  His  own 
received  Him  not " !  The  Jewish  nation  answered  to  the 
'^  barren  fig-tree"  of  which  Christ  metaphorically  spoke.  He 
went  to  it  desiring  to  find  fruit,  but  found  little  else  than 
leaves.  As  the  Messiah,  "He  was  despised  and  rejected  of 
men." 

1.  Think  of  the  persoTMd  proof s  which  He  gave  of  His  Messiah" 
ship,^  (1)  His  wondrous  words,  which  caused  men  of  steeled 
sensibilities  to  exclaim,  "Never  man  spake  like  this  man!" 
which  drew  from  a  learned  Babbi  the  eulogium,  **  We  know 
that  Thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God  " — words  at  which  the 
priests  and  doctors  listened  with  astonishment  in  the  syna- 
gogue, and  which  the  crowds  of  "  common  people  heard  gladly." 
(2)  His  miraculous  works,  which  were  acknowledged  as  such 
by  the  Sanhedrim  council  that  plotted  His  death :  "  That 
this  man  doeth  many  mirades  there  is  no  gainsaying.*'  (3) 
His  unique  life, 

2.  Think  of  the  witnesses  that  attested  His  Messiahship.  The 
angels  appeared  at  His  Birth  and  charmed  the  shepherds  wiUi 
their  sublime  song  and  melodious  minstrelsy.  At  His  Bap^ 
tism  (Jod  proclaimed  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  "  This  ia  my 
beloved  Son,"  while  the  Spirit  descended  on  Him  like  a  dove. 
The  blind  to  whom  He  gave  sight,  the  deaf  whom  He  caused 
to  hear,  the  possessed,  out  of  whom  He  oast  the  unclean 
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spirits,  the  verj  devils  themselves  that  He  cast  out,  the  crip- 
ples that  He  cored,  the  dead  that  He  raised — all  testified  to 
Him  bj  pnblidj  proclaiming  Him  to  be  the  Christ. 

How  was  it  that  the  mnltitades  admitted  the  proofs  and 
yet  disbelieyed  that  which  was  evidenced  and  demonstrated  P 
Aocoont  for.  it  as  yon  like,  attribute  the  unbelief  to  perverted 
judgments,  to  perverse,  prejudiced  hearts,  to  polluted  lives : 
still  the  &ct  stands  forth  in  all  ito  awf ul^  significance,  and 
cannot  be  excused  or  palliated. 

It  is  a  sad  and  striking  fact,  that  our  Lord's  most  remark- 
able words  and  His  most  wondrous  works  were  immediatehj 
rewarded  with  wicked  abuse.  He  emphatically  declaxes  Hih 
eternal  Divinity  (Matt.  viii.  58 ;  Exod.  iii.  14)  ;  and  the  people 
search  for  stones  with  which  to  stone  Him.  Then  again,  Ho 
brings  Lazarus  to  life,  who  has  been  dead  four  days ;  and  some 
went  straight  away  from  the  scene,  and,  for  the  most  malicious 
reas(«s,  reported  to  the  priests  what  they  had  witnessed. 
Soon  after,  Jesus  was  crucified ;  and  the  connection  be- 
tween the  raising  of  Lazarus  and  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  I 
need  not  stop  to  explain.  And  what  mean  the  following 
words  P  "  Then  began  He  to  upbraid  the  cities  wherein  most 
of  His  mighty  works  were  done,  because  they  repented  not;" 
'^He  did  not  many  mighty  works  there  because  of  their 
unbelief  ;**  "  And  he  could  there  do  no  mighty  work  .  .  . 
And  He  marvelled  because  of  their  unbelief.*'  Sad  picture 
that — Christ  marvelling  at  His  own  failure  and  at  their  folly ! 
They  looked  upon  Him  in  the  flesh;  they  listened  to  His 
words  of  grace  and  truth;  with  their  own  eyes  they  wit- 
nessed His  beneficent  and  miraculous  works,  the  cumulative, 
almost  overwhelming,  evidences  of  His  Divinity,  and  yet  they 
disbelieved  and  delivered  Him  to  death !  No  wonder,  indeed, 
that  He  should  say,  "  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and 
yet  have  believed."  Believing  is  better  than  seeing.  Were 
not  those  who  saw  the  Saviour  in  the  flesh  exceedingly  privi- 
leged ?  Unquestionably  thej  were.  Their  use  or  abuse  of  the 
privilege  is  another  question.  It  were  surely  a  blessed  thing 
to  see  Christy  but  it  is  a  more  blessed  thing  to  believe  in  Him. 
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The  higher  privilege  is  ours.  Belieying  in  Christ  is  better 
than  seeing  Him.  Because  seeing  will  not  satisfy.  It  is  onlj 
by  trusting  Christ  that  the  soul  is  at  rest  and  sa^fied. 
Because  seeing  wfll  not  save.  It  is  faith,  not  sight,  that 
obtains  salvation.  '^  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesas  Christ,  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved ; "  not,  "  behold  Him  in  the  flesh,  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved.''  I  repeat,  that  it  would  be  an  exalted 
privilege  to  look  upon  the  Son  of  God  incarnate ;  but  that 
sight  might  be  our  condemnation,  as  it  was  the  condemnation 
of  many.  It  would  not  save  us.  Faith  in  His  Son  is  God's 
one  appointed  way  of  salvation.  Better,  far  better,  than  be* 
holding  Christ  in  the  flesh,  is  believing  in  Him  while  bodily 
He  is  absent.  Therefore,  "  Blessed  are  they,"  etc. 
I  go  a  step  further,  and  state, — 

II.  That  believing  without  sebino  is  better  than  believ- 
ing AND  SEEING.  This  is  evidently  the  special  meaning  of  the 
text.  Thomas  would  not  believe  in  the  Bisen  Lord  until  he 
saw  Him.  Not  until,  by  sight  and  by  touch,  he  satisfied 
himself  of  the  truth  of  Christ's  resurrection  did  he  exclaim: 
"  My  Lord  and  my  Qod !  "  and  Jesus  replied,  "  Ton  have 
reached  the  certainty  of  faith  at  last;  but  blessed  are  they 
who  believe  in  the  Bisen  Christ  without  touching  and  without 
seeing  Him." 
Such  faith  is — 

I.  More  genuine  in  its  nature.  Faith  is  the  antithesis  of 
sight.  The  apostle  calls  it  'Hhe  evidence  of  things  not 
seen,"  the  inward  evidence.  Faith  does  not  exclude  out- 
ward evidence,  the  evidence  of  testimony.  It  does  not 
exclude,  absolutely,  the  evidence  of  the  senses— of  sight, 
of  touch;  but  sight  and  touch  are  not  faith ;  and  the  faith 
to  which  they  lead  is  not  so  genuine  and  noble  as  that 
which  4s  reached  without  them.  Thomas  believed  when  he 
saw  Christ,  or  after  he  had  seen  and  handled  Him ;  but  that 
evidence  of  his  senses  circumscribed  the  sphere  of  his  faHh. 
His  &ith  amounted  to  this.  '*  I  believe  my  eyes  do  not  de- 
ceive me,  that  they  are  not  looking  upon  an  apparition  or  a 
personification.     I  believe  my  hands  do  not  deceive  me,  that 
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e  wounds  I  hAve  ionched  are  the  wounds  of  the  Gruoified 
Christ  You  see,  his  senses  showed  the  Resurrection  to  be  an 
actual  fiict.  He  was  compelled  to  belleye  it  or  to  say,  "  My 
sense  of  touch  and  sight  is  untrue  and  not  to  be  depended 
upon;"  and  because  he  did  not  say  that,  did  not  think  that, 
did  not  believe  that,  we  say  he  believed  in  tha  Risen  Christ. 
VHiat  was  there  of  nobility  in  a  faith  like  that  ?  compared  with 
his  who,  in  the  absence  of  such  evidence,  or  anything  ap- 
proaching to  it,  says,  "  My  Lord  and  my  God!  "  Because  we 
cannot  see  Christ  in  the  flesh,  and  because  in  consequence  the 
sphere  of  our  fidth  is  larger  (md  widery  we  may  have  a  more 
pure  faith,  a  nobler  faith  than  Thomas,  who  believed  not  in 
the  Besnrrection  until  he  saw  and  touched  the  Risen  Body. 
The  Resorrection  was  revealed  to  Thomas  through  flesh  and 
blood — ^his  own  flesh  and  blood  brought  into  conscious  con- 
tact with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ.  Blessed  are  they 
who  have  the  revelation  from  heaven ! 

Many  men  base  their  faith  on  the  historical  evidence  of 
Christianity ;  they  believe  because  they  have  tested  the 
eridenoes  and  have  found  them  true.  That  is  a  higher  faith 
than  the  faith  of  Thomas ;  but  there  is  a  faith  higher  still— 
the  ftoth  of  those  who  rest  their  souls  upon  the  bare  truth, 
unsupported  by  historical  proofs.  '^  Ta  believe,  not  because  wo 
are  learned  and  can  prove,  but  because  there  is  something  in 
us,  even  God's  own  Spirit,  which  makes  us  feel  Light  as  light, 
and  Truth  as  true;  that  is  the  more  blessed  faith/'*  .  Some 
men  call  that  a  blind  credulity,  and  say,  ''  We  cannot  believe 
after  l^at  fashion."  We  do  not  ask  you.  If  your  mental 
and  spiritual  condition  are  such  that  you  [cannot  believe 
without  subjecting  the  bulwarks  of  Christianity  to  a  severe 
test,  then  subject  them  to  a  severe  test;  they  wiU  stand 
testing. 

If  you  have  nothing  within  yon  responding  to  Christ,  con- 
straining you  to  say  with  the  Herodians,  ^'  Master,  we  know 
that  Thou  art  true,"  then  analyse  the  proofs,  arraign  the 
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miracles,  subject  to  rigid  criticism  the  ontward  life  and  inner 
character  of  Christ,  and  examine  the  internal  and  external 
evidence  of  the  anthenticity  and  harmony  of  the  Gospels ;  bnt 
still  we  must  tell  yon,  that  if  yon  are  making  yonr  faith 
utterly  dependent  on  that,  yon  are  incapable  of  the  higher, 
purer,  noblen^  faith  of  those  who,  without  all  this,  aare 
inwardly  constrained  to  believe  and  love  and  serve  the  Risen 
Christ. 

To  believe  without  seeing,  is  better  than  believing  and 
seeing,  because  such  faith  is — 

2.  More  uplifting  in  its  tendency.  Spiritual  greatness  is 
the  child  of  faith.  Men  must  go  out  of  themselves  and 
take  hold  of  the  Invisible  before  they  can  rise  to  the  true 
platform  of  their  nature.  Let  them  believe  in  nothing  beyond 
the  low  horisron  of  their  senses,  and  in  soul-stature  they  are 
small.  The  Divinest  aspirations,  the  truest  exaltations  of 
being,  the  most  blessed  hopes,  come  from  faith  in  that  which  is 
unseen.  To  believe  in  an  absent  Christ  is  better  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  soul,  for  the  development  of  its  spiritual  powers, 
than  if  He  were  still  on  earth.  Was  it  not  so  for  the  early 
disciples  ?  While  He  was  with  them  they  were  znaterxalntio 
and  selfish.  They  never  became  true  spiritual  men  until  they 
learned  to  believe  in  the  Invisible. 

3.  Such  faith  is  more  honouring  to  its  object  They 
honour  Christ  more  than  Thomas  did,  who,  though  they  have 
never  seen  nor  touched  Him-,  believe  in  Him,  trust  Him,  ca8§ 
their  sini^  upon  His  sacrifice,  carry  their  sorrows  to  His 
sympathy,  by  faith  and  prayer,  love  Him  with  the  deepest 
purest  love  of  their  hearts. 

4.  SiAch  faith  is  more  rich  in  its  recompense.  ^*  Blessed 
are  they,"  etc.  "Blessed!"  What  does  that  word  mean? 
More  than  I  can  tell.  The  reward  is  present  and  pros- 
pective.  They  are  blessed  nmo  in  their  faith  and  for  their 
faith.  And  they  shall  be  blessed  hereafter.  Jn  the  Day  of 
Judgnkeot  Christ  will  own  those  who  now  own  Him,  honour 
those  who  now  honour  Hint.  Hn  still  lives.  The  Carpenter's 
Son  is  now  the  crowned  King  of  Heaven ! 
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**  We  saw  Thee  not  when  Thou  didrt  lread» 
0  Sayionr  I  this  oar  sinlal  OArth ; 
Nor  heard  Thy  yoioe  restore  the  dead, 
And  waken  them  to  second  birth  ; 
Tet  we  belieye  that  Thon  didst  come 
And  quit  for  us  Thy  glorioas  home. 

"  We  were  not  with  the  faithful  few 
Who  stood  Thy  bitter  oross  aronnd ; 
Nor  heard  Thy  prayer  for  those  who  slew. 
Nor  felt  the  earthquake  roek  the  ground : 
We  saw  no  spear-thrust  pierce  Thy  side, 
But  we  belieye  that  Thou  hast  died.    . 

"  We  saw  Thee  not  return  on  high ; 
And  now,  our  longing  sight  to  bless, 
No  ray  of  glory  from  the  sky 
Shines  down  upon  our  wilderness ; 
But  we  believe  that  Thou  art  there, 
And  seek  Theo,  Lord,  in  praise  and  prayer." 

Blessed  is  he  who,  though  he  caunofc  see  nor  touch  the 
Risen  Christ,  can  say  from  his  heart,  "Ify  Lord  and  my 
God!"  Enoch  D.  Solomon. 


Subject:  Jonah's  Flight. 

'*  Jonah  roso  up  to  flee  unto  Tarshish  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord» 
and  went  down  to  Joppa ;  and  he  found  a  ship  going  to  Tarshish :  so  he 
paid  the  faro  thereof,  and  went.** — Jonah  i.  3. 

TONAH  signifies  a  dove.  A  significant  and  proper  name 
^  for  all  God's  prophets.  His  father's  name  was  Amittai, 
— ^My  Truth.  All  the  Lord's  prophets  should  be  sons  of  truth. 
The  text  presents  three  facts  for  our  consideration. 

1.  A  MAN  COLLAPSING   BEFOBE   THE   GREAT   OCCASIONS   OF  LIFE. 

"The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jonah."  .  .  .  "And 
Jonah  rose  up  to  flee."  Human  life  does  not  always  continue 
on  the  same  key.  Somewhere  in  the  history  of  most  men, 
Grod  arrests  the  old  monotonous  tune  and  strikes  the  key-note 
to  a  loftier  anthem.  Everything  depends  upon  how  we  strike 
tihe  pitch  and  follow  His  leading  voice.  There  are  hours  iur 
the  life  of  every  man,  compared  with  which  all  after  hours . 
are  poor  and  commonplace — great  critical  hours,  pregnant 
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with  the  possibilities  of  destiny  and  manhood.  To  &11  below 
those  great  occasions,  is  to  snffer  a  loss  which  time  cannot 
repfkir.  The  man  who  does,  will  go  like  Jacob,  halting  on  his 
withered  thigh  to  the  grave.  My  young  brother,  those 
critical  hours  are  before  you  somewhere.  Do  you  ask,  "  How 
may  I  be  able  to  meet  them  successfully  ?*'  Be  i^ithful  and 
true  where  you  are.  Discharge  faithfully  the  duties  which 
lie  within  the  sphere  of  to-day.  No  man  can  be  ready  for  the 
great  occasions  of  life  who  is  not  faithfully  discharging  the 
duties  lying  nearest  to  his  hand. 

«  Work  for  the  good  that  is  nighest, 
Dream  not  of  greatness  afar, 
That  glory  is  ever  the  highest, 

That  shines  upon  men  as  they  are." 

II.   A    MAM     BEBBLLIMO     AQAIirST     QOD,    AND    TBT    STRANGELY 

FAYOUBED  BX  GiRCUMSTAKCES.  '^  He  found  a  ship  going  to 
Tarshish."  Bightly  to  interpret  circumstances,  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  things  in  life ;  and  when  a  man  gets  loose  at  the 
conscience,  he  may  so  interpret  them  as  to  embolden  and 
fortify  him  in  his  iniquity.  Here  was  a  ship  just  ready  to 
leave.  Some  were  weary  with  waiting,  perhaps,  and  wondered 
at  the  delay.  Soon  Jonah  came  at  full  speed  and  jumped  on 
board,  and  in  a  moment  they  were  off.  The  captain  almost 
said  by  his  looks,  "  I  should  have  been  off  five  minutes  ago, 
only  for- you."  How  natural  for  Jonah  to  have  said,  "Well, 
there,  surely  I  am  not  so  bad  after  all,  or  Providence  would 
not  have  had  this  ship  waiting  for  me."  There  is  a  necessity 
put  upon  the  sinner  to  project  by  his  own  foolish  imagina- 
tion a  sort  of  divine  oversight,  in  the  sphere  of  circumstances, 
in  order  to  somewhat  allay  the  wild  commotion  within. 

A  life  of  sin  would  be  simply  intolerable  were  it  not  fop  tho 
ships  of  one  kind  or  another  that  are  waiting  to  give  us  a 
further  ride.  If  no  ship  were  to  have  left  Joppa  for  ten  days, 
calm  reflection  and  conscience  might  have  sent  Jonah  back  to 
Nineveh.  Many  a  man  has  had  reason  to  thank  God  that  the 
snip  went  before  he  got  to  Joppa.  There  are  many  faithful 
men  crying  against  the  iniquity  of  to-day,  who  when  the  wor4 
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of  the  Lord  firsb  came  to  them  started  for  Tarshish;  bat 
finding  no  ship  at  Joppa,  and  thereby  tune  for  solemn  self- 
qnestions  and  prayer,  they  turned  back  and  are  working  ttian- 
folly  at  their  post.  Mnch  charity  should  be  exercised  towards 
those  whose  very  circumstances  abnost  invite  their  further 
continuance  in  sin. 

ni.  A  MAN  DISEOHEST  WrTH  GOD,   TET    PROMPT  AND  CONSCI- 
SimOUS     Df     OBSERVING    THE    LAWS     OF     SOGUL     JUSTICE    AND 

SQUTTT.  "  Jonah  paid  the  fare."  Honest  with  the  owner  of 
the  ship,  but  dishonest  with  the  Owner  of  the  universe  !  This 
is  what  thousands  are  doing  to-day.  By  attention  to  isolated 
points  of  morality,  they  try  to  make  up  what  they  lack  in  the 
sterling  completenes»  of  Ghristian  character.  Bight  in  minor 
points,  but  wrong  in  major  principles.  When,  in  speaking 
well  of  a  man,  you  find  it  necessary  to  run  out  on  little  spear- 
like points  of  his  character,  and  there  balance  yourself  while 
you  say,  '*  He  paid  his  fare  to  Tarshish,"  he  was  a  man  of 
truth  and  honest  dealing,  a  good  husband,  a  good  neighbour ; 
you  show  his  weakness  rather  than  his  strength.  If  Jonah 
had  shunned  paying  his  fare,  his  danger  could  not  have  been 
increased,  but  his  sense  of  safety  would  have  been  greatly 
disturbed.  The  displeasure  of  Ood  and  man  would  have 
turned  the  ship  into  an  intolerable  prison.  Many  a  man  is 
taking  quite  a  comfortable  ride  to  perdition,  because  he  pays 
his  fiure,  and  has  his  ticket  of  public  confidence  and  social 
honour. 

Application. — (1)  The  word  of  the  Lord  still  comes  to 
men.  Let  us  try  to  keep  an  attitude  of  expectancy  and  an 
open  ear.  (2)  When  Qod  calls  a  man  to  go  to  Nineveh» 
there  is  success  or  safety  nowhere  else.  (8)  To  flee  to  Tar- 
sluah  is  a  most  terrible  mistake,  and  must  end  in  sorrow  and 
disappointment,  no  matter  how  many  ships  may  be  waiting 
ior  us  at  Joppa.  (4)  Acts  of  morality  cannot  atone  for  dis- 
obedience to  God's  commands.  For  the  Lord  caused  a 
mighty  tempest  in  the  8ea»  and  Jonah  is  thrown  overboard, 
ticket  and  alL  T.  &LLT;  M.A. 
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Subject:  The  Dignity  and 
Blessedness  of  Chbistly 
Manhood. 

**  For  though  I  be  absent  in  the 
flesh,  yet  am  I  with  you  in  the 
spirit,  joying  and  beholding  your 
order,  and  the  BtedlastneBS  of  yonr 
faith  in  Christ."— OoiiOBauKS  ii.  5. 

There  is  no  evidence  that 
Paul  founded  the  Church  at 
Colosse,  or  indeed  that  he  had 
ever  visited  the  place.  This 
makes  the  deep  interest  in 
their  Bpiritnal  condition  ex- 
pressed in  this  verse  and  elae- 
where  all  the  more  remarkable 
and  significant.  This  epistle 
was  written  from  Rome,  where 
Paul  was  a  prisoner,  and  con- 
veyed by  Tychicos,  an  Asiatic 
bj  birth  who  accompanied 
Paul  in  his  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem.  This  Tychicus  is 
described  (Acts  xix.  24)  as 
a  well-beloved  and  faithful 
brother.  Onesimus, — also,  we 
are  told,  a  ColossiaD, — once 
the  runaway  slave  of  Phile- 
mon, who  is  described  by  Paul 
as  a  faithful  and  beloved 
brother,  was  united  with 
Tychicus  in  the  deliveiy  of 
this  epistle.  The  letter  is 
divided  into  two  distinct 
parts:  the  first  two  chapters 
are  polemical,  the  third  and 
foui*tli  are  practical. 

There  are  three  things  in 
this  passage  which  suggest 
certain  things  concerning  the 


greatness   and    happiness   of 
Christly  men. 

I.  Here  is  a  distinguishino 
POWER  in  human  nature.    The 
power  is  this, — a  capacity  for 
being  in  the  spirit  where  the 
body  is  not.     "  Though  I  be 
absent  in  the  flesh,  yet  am  I 
with  you  in  the  spirit.     Paul's 
body  was  at  Kome  in  bonds, 
yet    his    spirit — himself — ^ho 
tells  us  here,  was  at  Colosse. 
Here  is  a  power  which  no 
other  sentient    existence  on 
this  earth  seems  to  possess. 
The  home  of  the  brute  is  tx>n- 
fined  to  the  immediate  spot 
which  his  body  occupies.    Not 
so  with  man ;  his  body  is  in 
one  place  and    his    soul   in 
another.    His  body  may  bo 
here    and.  his  spirit   at   the 
Antipodes,  or  even  in  another 
world.     Who  is  not  conscious 
of  this  power?     What  are 
those  mental  moods  that  we 
call       reverie,      abstraction, 
ecstasy  ?     How  often  do  wo 
feel  ourselves  in  scenes  remote 
from  those  occupied  by  our 
body!    Elsewhere  Paul  says 
that  his  spirit  was  transported 
to  the  third  heavens,  where 
it  heard  unutterable  things. 
Christ  recognised  this  fact  in 
human  nature,  "  Where  your 
treasure  is,  there  shall  your 
heart— yourself— be  alsa"   It 
is  a  psychological  law,  that  the 
spirit  of  man  lives  in  that 
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whicli  interests  him  most.    If 
those  soenes  are  beyond  the 
ocean,  he  is  there,  or  even 
bejond  the  stars,  he  is  there. 
First:    This   fiict  ezph^ins 
the  happiness  of  Ghristlj  men 
under  the  greatest  physical 
sttfitaings.  Prisoners  like  Paul 
lod  Silas  have  exulted  in  a 
Hbertj  whidi    no    walls    or 
chains  can  curtail,  no  despot 
touch.    Martyrs  like  Latimer 
and  Craamer  havB  triumphed 
in  the  flames ;    and  Ghristly 
men  now,  as  in  every  age,  are 
often  sublimely  happy  under 
QTcnmstances  the  most  pain* 
^  and  disastrous. 

Secondly:  This  fact  predicts 
the  wonderful  liberty  of  the 
spirit  when  disengaged  from 
its  material  organization. 
How  free  must  be  the  "  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perectf." 
^at  is  distance  to  themp 
Thej  transport  themselves  to 
distant  scenes  swift  as  thought. 
Who  will  say  that  departc^d 
9^nt8  are  not  constant  visit- 
ants to  those  mundane  scenes 
where  they  commenced  their 
existence,  and  where  those 
Hre  who  are  still  dear  to  their 
hearts? 

n.  Here  is  a  blessed  social 
coxDiTioir  of  human  nature. 
Whatisthat?  "Ordor^and 
the  ^'steadfastness  of  fai<^''  in 
Jesns  Christ.  In  the  second 
y^rse  Paul  speaks  of  tiie 
^risUy  society  at  Colosse  as 
being  "knit  together"  as  a 
well-oiganized  body.  There 
^^  amongst  them — 
PitBt:  8ocM  unity.    They 


were  **knit  together.*' 
Amongst  them  there  was  no 
discord  or  division,  they  were 
one  with  their  Master  in  sym- 
pathy and  aim.  It  does  not 
mean  that  they  all  thought 
alike ;  this  would  be  neither 
possible  nor  desirable.  Diver- 
sify  of  opinion  is  not  only 
consonant  with  the  most  per- 
fect social  unity,  but  is  even 
necessary  to  it.  There  was 
amongst  them— 

Secondly :  A  social  "unity 
hosed  upon   faith    in   Christ. 
"  The  steadfestness  of  your 
faith  in   Christ."     Christ  is 
the  centre  of  all  true  social 
unity.     He  gathers  together 
in  one  chief  love,  in  one  chief 
aim,  all  human  spirits.   What 
a  blessed  social  condition  is 
this!      Would   that  it  were 
universal,  and  that  all  ecclesi- 
astical sects  were  lost  in  it 
as  the  little  pools  on  the  sea 
shore  are  lost  in  the  advanc- 
ing tide. 

III.  Here  is  an  elbvatgd 
souBOB  OF  iwjoTMBNT  for  hu- 
man nature.     What  is  tho 
source  of  joy  here  specified  ? 
First:  JPurelij  philanthropic. 
It  was  joy  arising  from  the 
true    happiness     of     others. 
**  Beholding  year  order."  The 
joy  was  not  of  any  personal 
gain  to  himself,  or  of  the  mere 
secular  prosperity  of  others, 
but  their  true  spiritual  eleva- 
tion.    He  r^oiced  to  see  good- 
ness  spreading.     Like  Bama- 
has,  he  was  glad  when  he*  saw 
the  grace  of  God. 

Secondly:    Truly  religious, 

H  2 
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He  saw  tbat  Gbd  wasbononred 
by  this  state  of  ''order  and 
steadfastness  in  the  faitb.'* 

Conclusion:  Wbat  a 
glorious  state  of  manbood  is 
revealed  in  tbese  few  words ! 
How  great  a  power  baa  man 
natnrallj — a  power  to  live 
in  two  worlds  at  once,  fur- 
nisbed  witb  a  system  by 
wbicb  all  tbe  varions  grades, 
classes,  races  of  tbe  world, 
may  be  "knit  togetber'*  in 
love  and  beart,  endowed  witb 
a  generosity  enabling  it  to 
amye  at  tbe  bigbest  bappi- 
ness  of  otbers  and  tbe  glory 
of  God.    Wbat  is  man  P 


Subject:  The  Internal  Woek- 
iNQS  OF  Genuine  Repent- 
ance. 

"  For  behold  this  self  same  thing, 
that  ye  sorrowed  after  a  godly  sort, 
what  oarefnlxxess  it  wroo^t  in  yon, 
yea,  what  clearing  of  yonrselyes, 
yea,  what  indignation,  yea,  what 
fear,  yea,  what  vehement  desire, 
yea,  what  zeal,  yea,  what  revenge  I 
In  all  things  ye  have  approved 
yourselves  to  be  clear  in  this 
matter." — 2  Cob.  vii.  11. 

Tbe  Bible  says  a  deal  abont 
repentance,  its  nature — Job 
zlii.  5 ;  Psalm  IL ;  Ezekiel 
xzzvi.  35;  Matt  zzyi.  24; 
Lnke  xv.  35;  xviii.  13;  2 
Cor.  vii.  9.  About  tbe  neces' 
sity  of  repentance  —  Ezekiel 
xiv.  6;  Matt,  iii,  1;  ir.  17; 
Lnke  xiii.  13;  Acts  iii.  19; 
Bevelation  ii.  5 ;  etc.,  etc. 

Tbe  preceding  verse  bas 
already  engaged  our  attention, 
in  wbicb  was  contrasted  godly 


and  worldly  sorrows — con- 
trasted as  to  tbeir  nature  and 
results.*  This  verse  leads  us 
to  consider  tbe  internal  work- 
ings of  genuine  repentanoe^ 
and  several  phenomena  are 
specified  bere. 

I.  Solicitude.    "Bebold 
this  selfsame  tbing,  that  ye 
sorrowed. afler  a  godly  sort, 
wbat  carefulness"  (cnrovdijv). 
Men  wbo  bave  repented  are 
no  longer  unconcerned  about 
spiritual     matters,    but    are 
cautious,     careful,     diligent. 
Tbey  do  not  walk  as  fools, 
but  as  wise  men,  "  redeeming 
tbe  time."    Tbe  necessity  of 
carefulness  may    be    signed 
from  three  facts.     First:  The 
corrupting  influences  of  social 
life.     Secondly:    Tbe  agency 
of  tempting  spirits.    Tbe  great 
arcb-tempter  bas  millions  of 
tempting    spirits   under    bis 
command.      Tbey    all    work 
insidiously,  skilfully,    persis- 
tently.      Thirdly:     Tbe    re- 
maining depravity  of  our  otm 
nature.     In  tbe  best  of  men 
in  this  life  some  elements  of 
depravity  remain  more  or  less 
powerful.     Tbese  are  tinder 
for  tbe  devil's  fire,  a  fulcrum 
for  tbe  devil's  lever.    Hence 
be  careful. 

IL  Dbpbec^tion.  '^Wbat 
clearing  of  yourselves."  Tbe 
meaning  is,  bow  anxious  to 
show  your  disapproval  of  the 
evil  of  wbicb  you  bave  been 
guilty.  Instead  of  covering 
it  up  you  confess  it,  instead 

^  See  page  53. 
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of  ezcnsisg  it,  yon  denonnoe 
it.  Yon  deprecate  your  past 
life,  as  an  outrage  on  moral- 
ity, as  an  offence  to  Heaven. 
Thus  gennine  repentance  ever 
works.  The  converted  dmnk- 
ard  denonnces  dmnkenness, 
the  converted  liar  denonnces 
falsehood,  the  converted  de- 
banchee  denonnces  nnchas- 
tity,  the  converted  thief  de- 
nonnces dishonesty,  etc. 
Thus  the  repentant  sinner  is 
anxions  to  clear  himself  of  it. 
ITT.  Ahobr.  "What  indig- 
nation !  *'  Against  what  ? 
Against  sin  as  sin,  wrong 
as  wrong.  Bepentance  gene- 
rates a  deadly  hatred  to 
evil.  This  is  a  holy  anger. 
We  have  little  faith  in  the 
moral  excellency  of  those  who 
cannot  so  into  flames  of  in- 
dignatiouwixeaeyerthe  wrong 
appears  before  them.  There 
is  a  time  to  hate.  There  is 
no  good  man  who  is  not  a 
hater. 

**  Bough  JohnBon  the  great  moralist 
professed 
Bight  honestly  he  liked  an  honest 
hater." 

**Who  is  offended  and  I 
bum  not,**  'says  Panl.  The 
stronger  a  man's  love  for 
the  right,  the  more  tremendons 
his  anger  against  the  wrong. 
Strong  love  for  the  thing 
loved,  necessitates  strong  hate 
for  the  thing  hated.  '*  Dante, 
who  loved  well  because  he 
hated,  hated  wickedness  be- 
cause he  loved." — Brouming. 
When  a  repentant  sonl  mnses 
not  only  on  the  sins  of  others. 


bnt  on  his  own  past  sins,  the 
fires  of  indignation  kindle 
into  a  blaze.  The  man  who 
has  not  indignation  for  sin 
has  never  repented.  "Do 
not  T  hate  them,  O  CKkL, 
that  hate  Thee,  P" 

IV.  Dread.  "What  fear!" 
Fear,  not  of  suffering  bnt  of 
sin ;  not  of  Gk)d,  bnt  of  the 
devil ;  not  of  losing  property, 
health,  or  even  life  itself,  but 
of  losing  any  of  the  great 
elements  of  moral  goodness. 
This  fear  is  in  trath  the 
highest  courage.  The  man 
who  dreads  the  morally  wrong 
is  the  true  hero.  In  truth 
this  fear  is  but  a  modification 
of  love.  It  is  love  dreading 
to  displease  or  injure  in  any 
way  the  object  on  which  it 
has  centered  its  affection. 

V.  Earnestness.  "What 
vehement  desire!  " — what 
longing  for  a  higher  life! 
"  What  zeal !  " — what  intense 
desire  to  eschew  the  wrong 
and  to  pursue  the  right  I 
"What  revenge!"  (ekdike- 
sin) — exacting  a  punishment. 
What  a  craving  to  crush  the 
wrong!  All  these  expressions 
mean  intense  earnestness,  and 
earnestness  not  about  tem- 
poral matters,  which  is  com- 
mon and  unvirtuous;  bnt 
about  spiritual  matters,  wh^ch 
is  rare  and  praiseworthy. 
Genuine  repentance  is  antag- 
onistio  to  indifferentism ;  it 
generates  earnestness  in  the 
sonl;  it  leads  to  the  most 
strenuous  efibrts,  to  the  most 
vehement   cries    to  Heaven. 
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We  are  living,  ve  are  dwelling 
In  a  grand  and  awful  time, 
In  an  age  on  ages  telling 
To  be  liTing  ifl  sublime. 

•'  Worlds  are  changing,  heayen  be- 
hol(fing ; 
Thou  hast  bat  an  hour  to  fight ; 
Loye*8  pnre  banner,  now  imf olding 
On — right  onward  for  the  right. 

**From  the  erimesthat  men  are 

croBhing, 
Man*8  dire  onrse  and  slayery's 

wrcmg, 
To  deliver  him  now  rushing, 
Arm  thee  well;  be  strong,  be 

strong. 

**  Fear  not  t  spam  the  worldling*B 

langhter; 

Friendship's  favour  trample  thou ; 

Thou  Shalt  find  a  long  hereafter 

To  be  more  than  tempts  thee  now. 

**  Oh,  let  all  the  soul  within  jou 
For  the  truth's  sake  go  abroad ; 
Strike  I  let  every  nerve  and  sinew 
Tell  on  ages— tell  for  Qod." 


Subject:    The  Gekatest  So- 
cial    BliESSIKG      AKD     THB 

Greatest  Social  Bane. 

*' Lover  and  Mend  hast  Thou 
put  far  from  me." — ^Pbalm  Ixzxviii. 
18. 

These  words  lead  ns  to  con- 
sider,— 

I.  The  greatest  social 
BLXSSiNO.  What  is  that? 
Friendship.  **  Lover  and 
friend."  What  should  we 
have  done  without  '*  lover  and 
friend  ?  "  To  them  we  owe 
GUT  preserwUion.  Their  lor- 
isg  hand  reeeiyed  ns  into 
this  strange  life ;  ministered 
to  onr  necessities  when  we 
were  nnomscioiis  babes.  like 
guardian  angels,  they  watched 


over  ns  through  all  the  help- 
lessness of  infancy  and  child- 
hood.     To  them  we  owe  our 
jjro^rcM— in  physical  strength 
and  growth,  in    intellectual 
culture  and  power,  in  moral 
purity,  goodness,   and  force. 
Without  "lover  and  friend" 
we  should  be  little  more  than 
seed    without    soil,   without 
germination  or  developmeBt. 
To  them  we  owe  our  pleasure*. 
The  interchange  of  thoughts 
and  loves,  the  intenningling 
of  heart  and  soul  with  them 
are  amongst  our  highest  en- 
joyments.    All     me!     what 
would  life  be  without  "  lovrar 
and  friend*'?  It  would  be  as 
bloomless    and  as  shrivelled 
as  plants  without  water;  it 
would  be  utter  desolation,  an 
intolerable  burden. 

"  Hail,  friendship ;  since  the  woxld 

began, 
Heaven's  kindest,  noblest  boon 

for  man ; 
All  other  joys  with  meteor  Hn^ 
Quenched  in  the  mists  of  time, 

expire; 
But  thou,  unhurt   by  fortune's 

blast, 
8hin*st  brightest,  clearest  at  the 

UstI 
The  dreary  heart  ^unwarmed  by 

thee, 
Broods  o*er  a  sullen  desiiiiy  I 
Heaven's  fairest  gilt  would  lail  to 

bless 
That  cold  and  wintiy  haunt  of 

cheerless  selfishness.'* 

These  words  lead  ns  to 
consider, — 

II.  The  greatest  socaal  bahs. 
The  bane  is  the  loss  of  friend- 
ship. ^'  Lover  and  friend  hast 
Thou  put  far  from  me."   There 
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are  many  ways  by  which  we 
lose  them.  Sometimes  by  tn.u- 
htal  misunderstandiiigs.  Cer- 
tain things  are  said,  certain 
deeds  are  done  which  are 
misinterpreted  and  misrepre- 
sented ;  thns  the  friendship  is 
disturbed  and  broken  np,  and 
the  "lover  and  the  friend" 
are  "  pnt  far  away  **  in  heart 
and  sympathy.  Sometimes 
by  IocclI  changes.  Onr  "  lover 
and  friend"  are  removed  to 
scenes  too  distant  for  mutual 
visitation  and  intercourse,  and 
the  thoughts  of  each  other  die 
out  and  memory  fades  ;  thus 
they  are  lost.  But  there  is 
one  way  in  which  it  happens 
to  all,  and  in  which  the  sepa- 
ration is  complete  —  death. 
Who  that  has  reached  ma- 
turity cannot  adopt  these 
words,"  Lover  and  friend  hast 
Thou  put  far  from  me  "  ? 

The  older  we  become,  the 
more  extensive  the  loss,  the 
more  profoundly  conscious  is 
it  felt.  Even  Byron,  who 
was  comparatively  a  young 
man,  uttered  the  wail — 

"I  loved,  bat  those  I  loyed  are 
gone; 
Had  friends,  my  friends  are  fled. 


How   cheerless   feels  the  heart 

alone, 
When  all  its   early  hopes  are 

dead." 

'Southey,  in  advanced  years, 
said, "  There  is  now  no  human 
being  left  who  can  talk  with 
me  of  old  times,  not  one  who 
nursed  me  in  infancy,  nor 
played  with  me  in  my  father's 


house."      "  To  a  man, 


}i 


says 


Dr.  Johnson,  '*who  has  sur- 
vived all  the  friends  of  his 
youth,  all  who  have  shared 
his  pleasures  and  his  cares, 
engaged  in  the  same  pursuits, 
and  filled  their  minds  with 
the  same  conceptions,  this  full 
peopled  world  is  a  dismal 
solitude."  Ah,  how  utterly 
desolate  one  becomes  as  one 
gfrows  old  !  Penelon  some- 
where expressed  a  wish,  that 
all  who  were  friends  should 
die  together  on  the  same  day. 
What  old  man  or  woman  can- 
not say  with  George  Herbert : 

"What  have  I  left,  that  I  should 

stay  and  groan  f 
The  most  of  me  to  heayen  is  fled ; 
My  thoughts  and  joys  are  idl 

packed  up  and  gone, 
And  for  their  old  aoquaintanee 

plead." 


Pk4tkr. — **Itt  extemporary  prayer  what  men  most  admire,  God  least 
regardeth :  namely,  the  volubility  of  the  tongue.  It  is  the  heart  keep- 
ing time  and  tone  with  the  voice  which  God  listeneth  unto.  Other- 
wise the  humblest  tongue  tires  and  loudest  Yoioe  grows  dumb,  before  it 
comes  half  way  np  to  heayen.  Only  the  conformity  of  the  words  with 
the  mind,  mounted  on  heayenly  thoughts,  is  acceptable  to  God." — Fuiojbb. 
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xnax 


If  the  Bible  u  a  wholeis  inflpired,  it  is  of  TBit  importanoo  that  ^  ito  ^Jj™^"* 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Hying  world  of  men.  ,  Thjugh  the  P^^^J*^ 
orgttu  Div^lntended  for  this  work,  it  has  been  doing  it  J^«U  "*  *,^?^S 
SStialandrestriotedmethod.  It  selects  isolated  ptf-sages,  and  leavea^to^^ 
SSbooks  fbr  the  most  part  untouched.  Its  conduct  to  the  Minor  FrophetsMybe 
SranMa  case  in  poinL  How  seldom  are  they  resorted  to  for  J«**J  "J^jJ^ 
S^d  withsplemffi««sa«s  throbbing  witi^  *>^X?l!52^^?t^°X^22to«S 
through  this  section  ofSefloly  Word ;  selecting.  Jo^SJ^* J^j^  "^ Jl^SSS 
ehai^  and  book  as  seem  the  most  suggestive  of  truths  of  the  most  vital  intereai 

U^^T^^^^'M^ifmgh  Hosea  and  Joel,  two  of  the  Minor  P«>J*«*V2 

coSS^CAS?os.^He.  JSTiS  informed. was  »  5^^« ?' Tdwa.  a  BwOn^ 

in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  about  twelve  miles  south-ewt  ©t  J«n«^,.fc?!«?£mi 

fai^  Shis  parente.   He  evldentlv  bdonged  to  ^^^^^J"^^^  'S^SS 

sued  the  oooipaUon  of  the  humble  shepherd.     F«>m„bls  Jpck  he  ™„52bg 

caSed  to  the  hCh  office  of  prophet  t  and  though  himself  of  ttie  tribe  of  ^^^^ 

^s^wastofuael.    Hewas  sent  to  BethiSinto  theklngdj^of  «y  t»triU^ 

He  commenced  his  ministry  in  the  roign  of  Ussiah,  between  810  "id  7W  ■•o*.  •JJ 

therefore  laboured  about  {he  same  time  as  Hosea.  Jn  his  ti^  ^CZIlI^S 

concomitant  evils  and  immoraUtles  of  every  description.  reigxMd  with  ™«»™J^ 

sway  amongst  the  Israelites,  and  against  these  evils  he  hurls  his  denmciaMons. 

The  book  has  been  divided  into  three  parte :  "  First,  sentences  pronounced  agamss 

the  Syrians,  the  Philistines,  the  Bhamidans.  the  Bdomites,  the  -^"^^yt^ ^ 

Moabftes.  the  Jews,  and  the  IsraeUtes,  chapters  L  and  h.    Second,  special  discoursea 

delivered  against  Israel,  chapters  iU.  to  vl.    Third,  visions,  Pa^^f  »  consoUitoj 

and  parUy  of  a  comminatory  nature,  in  which  reference  is  had  both  to  the  timej 

thatwero  to  pass  over  the  ten  tribes  previous  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  waa 

to  what  was  to  take  place  under  His  reign,  chapters  vii.  to  «.    His  ftyle  is  maijefl 

by  perspicuity,  elegance,  energy,  and  fWness.   His  images  are  mostly  onginai,  ana 

taken  ficom  the  natural  scenery  with  which  he  was  fluniliar. 


No.  xcnL 

Subject:  National  Depbavitt. 

**  The  Lord  God  hath  sworn  by 
Himself,  saith  the  Lord  the  God 
of  hosts,  I  abhor  the  excellency  of 
Jacob,  and  hate  his  palaces :  there- 
fore will  I  deliver  np  the  city  wiUi 
all  ihat  is  therein. *' — ^Amos  vi.  8. 

In  order  to  show  the  vol  up- 
taons  debanchees  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  yerses  the 
terrible  judgments  that  wonld 
overtake  them,  Jehovah  is  here 
represented  as  making  a  so- 
lemn oath.  Whether  the  city 
here  refers  to  Samaria  or  Je- 
rusalem, or  both,  is  of  little 
moment.    The  subject  is  na- 


tional depravity,  and  we  infer 
from  the  words, — 
I.  That  depravity  may  bxiot 

IN  A   NATION    WHS&B    THBBS    IB 
MUCH     THAT     IS      MAGNIFICENT. 

Here  is  a  reference  to  the 
**  excellency/' — or,  as  some  ren* 
der  it,  the  splendour, — "of 
Jacob;"  and  here  is  a  refer- 
ence ta  "  palaces,"  the  homes 
of  princes.  There  was  much 
that  was  magnificent  amongst 
the  Jewish  people  of  old  in 
their  own  land.  Great  cities 
and  their  palaces,  and,  above 
all,  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
beautiful  in  architecture  and 
situation,  with  an  organiaed 
priesthood  and  gorgeous  core- 
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monies.  SfcOl  its  depravitr^  at 
this  tune  was  wide  and  deep 
and  hideous.  A  nation  may 
hare  mach  that  is  magnificent^ 
and  yet  be  deeply  sunk  in 
monuooxTaption.  Witness  an- 
cient Greece  and  Borne,  wit- 
ness England  to-day.  The  arts, 
scolptnre,  painting,  architec- 
ture, music,  have  reached  their 
perfectum,  and  abound.  On 
all  hands  onr  eyes  are  attracted 
by  ^rand  chnrdies,  splendid 
manmona,  nuurts,  banks,  ma- 
seams,  colleges,  and  galleries  of 
art.  Albeit  was  deprayity  ever 
more  rife  in  any  age  or  conn- 
try  than  this?  Greed,  ambi- 
tion, selfishness,  sensuality, 
fraud,  falsehood,  and  self-in- 
dolffenoe,  these, — ^the  elements 
of  deprayity  and  the  fountains 
of  crime,— abound  in  all  direc- 
tions. It  is  true  they  do  not 
appear  in  their  naked  defor- 
mity, as  in  barbaric  lands. 
Our  ciyilization  not  only 
spreads  a  Tcil  over  them,  but 
paints  and  decorates  them, 
and  thus  conceals  their  native 
abhorrence.  Still,  though  the 
deril  robes  himself  in  the  garb 
of  an  angel,  he  is  yet  the  devil. 
Poison  is  poison,  however 
much  you  may  flavour  it. 
XL    That   depravity   undee 

THl  MOST  MAOHinCBXT  FOAM  IS 

irmaLT  ABHOSRiirr  to  the 
GBXAT  God.  "I  abhor  the 
excellency  of  Jacob,  and  hate 
his  palaces."  No  veil  can  cover 
it  from  His  eye;  His  glance 
pieroes  throu^n  all  its  £cora- 
tions;  to  His  view  its  orna- 
mentations add  to  its  hideous- 
ness.  The  same  vices  dis- 
played in  the  hut  of  a  savajo^ 
chief,  are  more  hideous  to  Him 
when  developed  in  the  gor- 
geous palaces  of  Christian 
soTereigns.    "  I  abhor,  the  ex- 


cellency (splendour)  of  Jacob." 
(}od  has  moral  sensibility.  He 
has  not  onlv  a  sensibilitv  for 
the  beautiful  in  form  and  the 
perfect  in  arrangement,  but  for 
the  moral.  He  loves  the  true, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  good; 
He  loathes  the  false,  the  selfish, 
and  the  corrupt.  "  Oh,  do  not 
this  abominable  thing,  which  I 
hate." 

m.  That  depravity,  which 
is  ever  abhorrent  to  God,  must 

BBINO    BUIN     ON     ITS     SUBJECTS. 

"Therefore  will  I  deliver  up 
the  city  with  all  that  is 
therein.''  Observe,  (1)  The 
eompletenesa  of  the  ruin.  **  All 
that  is  therein" — ^utter  de- 
struction. (2)  The  certainty  of 
the  ruin.  "  The  Lord  God  hath 
sworn  by  Himself." 

CoKCLUSiON:  What  an  ar^- 
ment  does  this  subject  furnish 
for  national  seriousness  and 
investigation  I  The  progress  of 
civilization  is  not  the  true  pro- 
gress of  humanity.  A  nation 
may  advance  in  the  arts,  and 
go  back  in  morals;  may  be 
robed  in  artistic  beauty,  and 
yet  be  loathsome  in  moral  cor- 
ruption. Heaven  will  not  smile 
on  a  nation  because  it  is  exter- 
nally grand,  but  only  when  it 
is  internally  good. 


No.  XOIV. 

Subject:   Teting   the    Ihpos- 

8IBLE. 

"Shall  horses  run  upon  the 
rock?  win  one  plough  there  with 
oxen?" — ^Akob  vi  12. 

The  folly  of  expecting  real 
prosperity  by  comnuttiog  acts 
of  iiyustice  or  pursuing  courses 
of  sm,  is  here  forcibly  repre- 
sented by  comparing  it  to  the 
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absnrdifcy  of  attempting  to  run 
horses  upon  a  rock,  or  to  plough 
the  rock  with  oxen.  The  strengbh 
of  the  representation  is  increased 
by  its  interrogative  form.  Our 
subject  is,  trytng  the  impossible. 
Hen  are  constantly  doing  this. 
Let  us  furnish  a  few  examples. 

I.  When    they  attempt    to 

DESTAOY  AN  £N£]£Y  BY  PHTSICAL 

POBCE.  An  individual  has  an 
enemy,  a  man  who  hates  him 
with  an  inveterate  antipathy. 
In  order  to  overcome  him,  what 
does  he  do  P  He  disables,  or  per- 
haps kills  him.  Oranationhasan 
enemy,  strong  and  malignant. 
How  does  it  seek  to  overcome 
it  ?  In  the  same  way,  by  brute 
force;  swords,  canons,  bayo- 
nets, these  are  employed.  In  ow 
the  attempt  to  destroy  an  ene- 
my by  brute  force  is  as  absurd 
as  to  make  horses  run  on  the 
peaks  of  craggy  rocks,  or  to 

Sut  oxen  to  plough  them.  To 
estroy  th^  enemy's  body,  is 
not  to  destroy  either  him  or  his 
enmity.  Philosophy  and  the 
Bible  teach  that  the  body  is 
not  the  man,  it  is  his,  not  him. 
All  the  men  that  have  fallen  in 
duels,  campaigns,  or  private 
assassinations,  are  living,  think- 
ings acting  still,  and  await  their 
murderers  in  another  state.  No 
bullet  or  sword  can  touch  the 
man.  Hen  try  to  do  the  impos- 
sible,— 

II.  Whenthey  att«npt  to  makb 

SOCIETY  MORALLY  GOOD  BY  MERE 

SECULAR  nrsTBucTioy.  There  are 
men  who  imagine  that  by  teach- 
ing children  the  arts  of  read- 
ing, writing,  ciphering,  and  the 
rudiments  of  science,  they  will 
im{>rove  the  moraUty  of  the 
nation.  When  vou  remember 
that  the  moral  character  grows 
out  of  the  heart  and  not  out 
of  the  brain,  out  of  the  likings 


and  dislikings,  not  out  of  the 
ideas  or  intelligence,  all  this 
seems  as  absurd  as  the  attempt 
to  make  horses  ran  on  rocks. 
Secular  knowledge  cannot 
change  the  heart,  cannot  alter 
a  man's  likes  or  dislikes.  It 
may  strengthen  them,  but  not 
alter  them.  Dishonesty,  un- 
educated, may  commit  petty 
thefts;  but  educated,  it  will 
legally  swindle  a  nation.  Know- 
ledge,^ alas!  is  all  in  vain.  Men 
try  to' do  the  impossible, — 

III.  When  they  attempt  to 

GET    HAPPINESS    PROM    WITH0T7T. 

All  mankind  are  in  ^  search 
of  happiness.  "  Who  will  show 
us  any  good,"  this  is  the 
universal  cry.  The  great  bulk 
seek  happiness  from  without, 
from  what  they  can  see,  and 
taste, .  and  hear,  and  handle. 
Thev  look  for  happiness  in  the 
titillation  of  the  nerves  and 
the  gratification  of  the  senses. 
Now,  w^e  man  nothing  but 
body,  this  would  do.  This 
does  for  the  brute  and  the  bird. 
But  man  is  spirit ;  and  matter 
in  no  form  or  combination  can 
satisfy  spirit.  A  man*B  life*  or 
happiness,  consisteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  material  things. 
True  happiness  springs  from 
within,  not  from  without ;  rises 
from  holy  loves,  hopes,  aspira- 
tions, and  aims.  In  one  word, 
love  is  the  well  of  water  that 
springs  into  everlastins  life. 
Men  try  to  do  the  impos^Jbl^ — 

IV.  When  they  attempt  to 

SAVE   SOULS    BY  MIKISXSRIN6    TO 

THEIR  SELFISHNESS.  There  are 
men  in  all  Churches  who 
give  themselves  to  saving 
souls,  as  they  say.  Salvation  is 
the  burden  of  all  their  thonght 
and  talk.  But  how  do  they 
endeavour  to  accomplish  their 
object  P   By  everlasting  appeal  a 
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to  the  selfish  fears  and  hopes 
of   men.    Tragic   descriptions 
ar^  given  of  heU,  in  oraer  to 
frighten   men,   and    sensuous 
descriptions  of  heaven,  in  order 
to  attract  th^n.    Bat  can  this 
save    the    soulP      Impossible. 
It  will  only  aggravate  its  dam« 
nation.     Salvation  consists  in 
the  extinction  of  all  that  is  self- 
ish in  human  nature,  and  in 
the  generating,  fostering,  and 
perfecting    disinterested,    self- 
oblivious  lore.    "  He  that  seek- 
eth  his  life  shall  lose  it:  he  that 
loseth  his  life  shaU  find  it./' 
A  preacher  may  increase   his 
Church  by  appealing   to   the 
selfishness  of  nis  hearers,  but 
ho  does  not  add  one   to  the 
family  of  the  good.    The  man 
who  tries  to  save  souls  by  con- 
stant appeals  to  the  selfishness 
of  human  naturet  acts   more 
absurdly  than  he  who  attempts 
to  gallop  horses  upon  the  sharp 
peaks  of  rugged  rocks.    Men 
try  to  do  the  impossible, — 
Y.  When  they  attempt  to  cov- 

YMBX  ITKATHSKS   ABBOAD  BXYOBS 
CONTKRTING     TSS     HBJLTH£H     AT 

HOME.    Xiondon  abounds  vrith 
heathens.  Alltheheathens<^the 
heathen  world  haye  their  repre- 
sentatives in  London ;  besides, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  resident 
population  areheathens,they  are 
without  God  and  without  hope 
in  the  world.    The  influence  of 
Iiond<m  npon  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  world  is  a  thousand 
times  as  great  as  that  of  all  the 
missioofunes  from  England  and 
America.    Under  6u(£  circum- 
stances, to  send  a  few  lonely 
men  to  distant  peoples,  igno- 
rant of  our  language,  modes 
of  thought,  and  habits,  with  the 
idea  of  converting  the  world,  is 
more  absurd  than  to  put  horses 
to  run  on  thfe  rock,  and  oxen  to 


plough  thereon.  Are  we  not 
bound  to  go  into  all  the  world 
to  spread  the  Gospel?  Yes, 
but  is  there  a  greater  world 
than  London  P  and  should  not 
our  sailors,  our  merchants,  our 
travellers  and  emigrants  be 
the  missionaries  to  foreign 
lands  P  Whilst  your  mission- 
aries carry  teaspoonfuls  of  the 
Gospel  here  and  there,  your 
London  pours  out  floods  of  de- 
pravity on  every  zone.* 

CoNCLUsiow :  Alas  I  How 
much  human  effort  and  sacri- 
fice are  lost  for  the  want  of 
practical  wisdom  and  common 
sense!  '^ Shall  horses  run 
upontherockP  will  one  plough 
there  with  oxen  P"  Yes,  more 
successftdly  than  we  poor  fools 
can  accomplish  some  things 
that  we  labour  to  attain. 


No.  XOV. 

Svlject  J     Maw's    PsKViaTiHG 
Powxs. 

"  For  ye  have  turned  judgment 
into  gall,  and  the  fruit  of  righteous- 
ness into  hemlock.''— Amos  vi.  12. 

The  meaning  ol  this  is,  that 
they  had  tumwi  the  best  things 
into  bad  use.  Judgment  and 
righteouaness,  the  laws  of  right, 
they  had  made  as  nauseous  and 
noxious  as  "  gall "  and  "  hem- 
lock." Our  subject  is  man's 
perverting  poteer.  Our  blessed 
Maker  in  our  constitution  has 
endowed  us  with  a  force  which 
no  other  creature  under  heaven 
seems  to  have,  of  turning  things 
to  wrong  uses  and  making  those 
things  which  He  intended  to 
bless  us  the  means  of  misery 
and  ruin.    You  can  see  man 

•  See  Homilitt,  Editor's  Series, 
I  vol.  vi.,  page  267. 
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working  this  power  in  many 
deparfcments  oi  action. 

1.     In    PHYSICAL    OFEBATIONS. 

What  does  he  do  with  the  iron 
which  hediscorers  in  the  depths 
of  the  earth  P  Forges  it  into  im- 
plements of  hnman  destmotion. 
What  does  he  do  with  the  vine- 
yards and  the  corn-fields  ?  He 
turns  them  into  inebriating 
liquids  androlls  themlike  riyers 
of  poison'  through  every  dis- 
trict of  society.  What  does  he 
do  with  his  own  physical  appe- 
tites P  Instead  of  attending  to 
them  as  means  of  relief,  he 
makes  them  a  gratification,  the 
chief  sources  of  his  pleasure, 
and  thus  degrades  his  mental 
and  moral  nature.  Everywhere 
you  see  man  perverting  nature, 
perverting  the  metals,  the 
riyers,  the  fruits,  and  the  che- 
mical elements  of  the  world. 
This  perverting  power  is  seen — 
II.  In  CIVIC  LiPB.  The  prin- 
ciple of  human  goveimment  is  a 
Divine  ordinance,  intended  to 
secure  equal  justice  and  pro- 
tection. But  how  has  man 
perverted  it!  He  has  turned 
it  into  an  instrument  to  benefit 
the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many,  an  instrument  of  tyranny 
and  oppression.  The  principle 
of  i«<2t«a<ftr0,intended  to  secure 
for  all  a  just  administration  of 
law,  man  notoriously  perverts. 
Men  are  appointed  to  occupy 
the  throne  of  judgment  wno 
are  not  always,  or  generally, 
known  asincorruptiblyjustand 
morally  pure.  Hence  often  in 
the  name  of  justice  iniquities 
are  enacted.  Man's  perver- 
sion of  the  law  is  proverbial  as 
a  hideous  enormity.  The  prin- 
ciple of  merchcmcUae,  intended 
to  band  man  together  by  the 


exchange  of  commodities  in 
mutual  obligation  and  fellow- 
ship, man  has  awfully  perverted. 
He  has  made  it  the  inatra* 
ment  of  cupidity,  monopoly* 
and  nameless  fnuds.  ^  ThuB, 
in  every  part  of  social  life  yon 
see  this  perverting  power  in 
action — ^man  turning '^ud^enfc 
into  gall,  and  the  fnuts  of 
righteousness  into  hemlock."^ 

This  perverting  power  is 
seen — 

III.  In  THE  BSUGIOUS  SFHEBS. 

In  spiritual  matters  and  in 
scenes  that  should  be  the  most 
sacred,  its  action  is  perhaps 
more  flagrant  and  formidable 
than  anywhere  else.  Without 
going  into  the  great  world  of 
heathenism,  or  even  to  remote 
parts  of  Christendom,  look 
into  our  own  religions  England, 
and  what  do  you  see?  Tou 
see  the  Gospel  ministry, Vhich 
is  essentially  self-denying,  hum- 
ble, devout,  turned  into  an 
arroffant  and  plethoric  priest- 
hood. You  see  Qospel  cere- 
monies, intended  to  adum- 
brate spiritual  truths,  employed 
as  mystic  channels  of  Bavins 
grace.  You  see  a  system  <n 
universal  philanthropjj^  made 
an  instrument  of  miserable 
sectarianism  and  intolerable 
bigotry. 

UONCLusiON :  Do  not  let  man 
say  he  has  no  power.  His 
moral  power  is  something  etn- 
pendous.  He  has  power  to 
turn  the  things  of  God  to  the 
use  of  Satan,  heavenly  blesa- 
ings  into  helHsh  curses.  This 
he  is  doing  everywhere.  "  Ye 
have  turned  judgment  into 
gall,  and  the  fruit  of  righteoiiB- 
ness  into  hemlock.*' 
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**  Books  of  HlfifltKttoii"  dMigned  to  help  preachen,  are  lomewhat,  we  think,  too 
aboandinff .  They  are  often  made  np  to  a  gieat  extent  of  aneodotee  from  the  senti- 
mental sme  of  lire,  and  not  always  naving  a  healthful  inflaenoe  or  historic  tbunda- 
tiott.  We  find  that  preachers  and  hearers  are  getting  tired  of  snch.  Albeit  illustra- 
tiflxis  are  needed  hw  every  speaker  who  would  interest  the  people,  and  are  sanctioned 
l^thehiffhestainbori^.  Nature  itself  is  a  parable.  Hence  we  hare  arranged  with 
a  natoraSst  who  has  been  engaged  in  sdentifio  Inrratigation  for  many  years,  to 
snpfply  the  Honulwt  with  such  reliable  and  weU-asoertained  teots  in  nature,  as 
ealtored  and  eonsdentions  men  may  nse  with  oonfldenoo,  as  mirrors  of  morals 
and  diagxama  of  doeferines. 


Subjeot :  The  Book,— S3rmpathy. 

Qf  TMPATHY  for  each  other  in  Buffering  is  not  confined  to 
**'  mankind.  There  is  one  trait  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
character  of  rooks,  and  which  does  them  no  little  credit.  It  is 
the  distress  which  they  exhibit  when  one  of  them  has  been 
killed  or  wounded  by  a  gun  while  they  have  been  feeding  in 
a  field  or  ftjing  over  it.  Instead  of  being  scared  away  by 
the  report  of  the  gun,  leaving  their  wounded  or  dead  com- 
panion to  his  fate,  they  show  the  greatest  anxiety  or  sym- 
pathy for  him,  uttering  cries  of  distress  and  'plainly  proving 
that  they  wish  to  render  him  assistance  by  hovering  over  him, 
apparently  to  try  and  find  out  the  reason  why  he  did  not  follow 

them. 

"  While  cirding  round  and  round, 

They  call  their  lifeless  comrade  from  the  ground." 

If  he  is  wounded,  and  can  flutter  along  the  ground,  the 
rooks  appear  to  animate  him  to  make  fresh  exertions  by  in- 
cessant cries,  flying  a  little  distance  before  him,  and  calling  to 
him  to  follow  them. 

The  conduct  of  these  rooks  is  a  mighty  rebuke  to  those  of 
the  human  race, — and  their  name  is  legion, — ^who  look  with  a 
callous  eye  and  a  heart  of  indifference  upon  their  fellow-crea- 
tures who  are  the  victims  of  violence  and  sore  distress — the 
miserable  Levites,  who,  insteadof  being  attracted  with  practical 
commiseration  to  suflering  man,  pass  by  on  the  other  side. 
Ye  plethoric  ecclesiastics,  opulent  merchants,  liaughty  aristo- 
crats, who  in  your  mansions  and  palaces  live  fix>m  year  to  year 
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pursuing  a  course  of  self-indulgenoe,  and  never  step  forth  to 
relieye  any  of  the  suffering  thousands  that  lie  groaning  within 
the  reach  of  your  voice,  go  forth  to  the  rooks,  and  learn 
wisdom! 


Butjeot:  Tho  Hon,— A  Self-oomplfloeiit  and  UnimproT* 

able  Woman. 

THE  hen,  reared  in  the  confined  strict  notions  of  her  class, 
never  forgets  for  a  moment  the  limits  nor  the  duties  of 
her  station.  Her  sober  mind  abhors  all  innovation  and  extrava- 
gance. She  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  doubtful  vir- 
tues which  we  proudly  call  elegance,  refinement,  high  breed- 
ing, and  which  we  at  once  sum  up  in  the  term  polite  education. 
The  fantastical  rockings,  the  buoyant  rocking  in  mid  air,  the 
art  of  song  and  nest-building,  which  the  world  admires  in  other 
birds,  are  to  her  as  naught.  As  her  ancestors  were  before  her, 
WiU  she  remain ;  and  like  her  dress,  so  in  thought  and  deed,  is 
she  plain  and  citizen-like.  "  Stay  at  home  and  get  an  honest 
livelihood,"  is  what  she  exclaims  to  her  sons  and  daughterSf 
amidi9t  whom  she  walks  with  a  high  sense  of  her  importance. 
She  tells  them  of  her  own  peaceful  existence  in  her  young 
days;  and  flinging  a  precept  to  one  and  a  caress  to  an« 
other,  she  nods  her  well-frizzled  top-knot  with  discreet  gravity. 
The  dear  lady,  full  of  maxims,  prim  notions,  wise  sayings, 
proverbs,  and  pursery  lore,  with  her  consequential  self-satis- 
fied mien,  how  often  we  have  seen  her !  We  have  heard  her 
called  in  derision,  "  the  dear  old  hen."  But  really,  derision 
apart,  there  is  some  resemblance  between  this  queen  and  that 
feathered  one. 


Subject ;  The  Qoose,— Pampered  Men. 

QTIHE  wild  goose  is  a  pattern  of  sagacity.     It  must  be  con- 

*     tent  with  the  grasses,  snails,  fish,  grain,  berries,  etc., 

which  it  finds  in  the  open  fields;  in  short,  with  whatsoewr 

niggard  winter  has  left  behind,  and  to  travel  from  stream  to 
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stream  in  qaick  flight,  through  darkness  and  frost.  The 
domestic  goose,  on  the  cx)ntrary,  living  solely  on  potatoes  and 
nourishing  com  food,  and  transformed  into,  a  qoiet  house- 
hold and  pasturage  animal,  and  having  no  work  to  do,  has 
become  the  archetype  of  stupidity.  With  these  animalSi 
all  depends  on  their  activity :  in  slothful  gluttony  they  lose 
their  natural  demeanour  and  energy :  the  flashing  ardour  of 
liberty  and  nature  is  extinguished  in  imbecility.  The  goose 
has  become  a  slave  to  its  appetite ;  but  all  that  is  tragical  in 
inch,  a  situation  is  turned  into  comedy.  The  goose  is  a 
cavalry  soldier  on  foot,  a  swimmer  upon  land.  Not  for  one 
single  moment  does  that  heavy  body,  snatched  from  its  native 
clement,  find  its  original  equilibrium :  its  centre  of  gravity  is 
lost.  On  broad  oarlike  feet  she  trails  along  her  clumsy  body, 
grown  fat  in  captivity,  at  every  step  rocking  on  one  side  or 
half  tumbling  forwards ;  the  neck  alone  is  stretched  out  stiffly, 
and  the  eyes  stare  stupidly  right  before  them.  If  you  drive 
her,  she  never  knows  whither  to  go ;  now  turning  hesitatingly 
to  the  right  and  now  to  the  left,  always  at  a  loss,  always 
cackling.  If  you  drive  her  more  quickly,  the  noise  becomes  a 
shrill  scream ;  the  bewildered  animal  spreads  out  its  wings, 
beats  them  violently  together,  without,  however,  rising  an 
inch  above  the  ground,  for  long  disuse  has  weakened  the 
strength  of  its  pinions. 

'.  Probably  in  no  class  of  society  do  you  find  such  gross  stupidity, 
dense  ignorance,  and  ludicrous  imbecility,  as  amongst  people 
who  pamper  themselves — gluttons  who  feed  their  whims,  ail* 
mcnts,  and  appetites  Until  their  mawkishness,  obesity,  and 
fieifishness  are  revolting  to  the  eye  of  common  sense ;  and 
their  servile  prattle  is  offensive  to  all  but  idiot  ears.  It  is 
almost  too  complimentary  to  compare  these  ^e^-indulgent 
people  to  the  goose ;  but  the  resemblance  between  the  natural 
individual  after  years  of  pampering,  and  the  goose  before  and 
after  domestication,  is  very  startling. 
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Subject :  The  Orinoco  and  AmaBon,—* Evil  in  XJnexpootod 

Places. 

WHERE  the  shallow  parts  of  the  river  disclose  a  sand- 
bank, the  crocodile  may  be  seen,  with  open  jaws,  and 
motionlefis  as  a  rock,  its  uncouth  body  often  coyered  with 
birds;  while  the  chequered  boa-constrictor,  its  tail  lashed 
round  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  lies  coiled  in  ambush  near  the  bank, 
ready  to  dart  with  certain  aim  on  its  prey.  Rapidly  uncoiling, 
it  stretches  forth  its  body  to  seize  the  young  bull,  or  some 
feebler  prey  as  it  fords  the  stream,  and,  moistening  its  victim 
with  a  viscid  secretion,  laboriously  forces  it  down  its  dilating 
throat. 

Let  the  lesson  be  learnt,  that  in  this  world  there  is  no  soene 
into  which  evil  will  not  creep — ^no  place  where  danger  does 
not  lurk.  Evil  is  not  limited  to  any  locality  or  set  of  circum- 
stances. Men  sometimes  think  that  if  they  could  get  away 
from  the  din  and  jargon  of  the  city,  and  the  tricks  and  snares 
of  the  market,  they  could  discover  some  quiet,  sacred  glen, 
or  lovely  peaceful  retreat,  where  baseness  and  depravity  would 
not  enter.  Never  was  there  a  greater  error.  Of  old  the  ser- 
pent found  his  way  even  into  Paradise.  Commerce  and 
religion  are  two  mighty  streams  whose  civilizing  influences 
are  felt  all  the  world  over ;  yet,  even  in  closest  contiguity  to 
their  influences,  what  horrible  forms  of  evil  and  grotesque 
shapes  of  barbarity  are  discernible!  The  physical  world 
suflers  like  the  moral  world  from  the  intrusion  into  its  most 
beautiful  associations  of  incongruous  and  detestable  forms. 
Look  at  those  two  mighty  rivers,  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon. 
Behold  the  forests  which  cover  the  region  that  divides  them — 
forests  the  growth  of  thousands  of  years,  g^rand  and  noble, 
almost  sublime.  What  have  we  in  this  noble  panoramai  to 
mar  the  beauty,  and  to  chill  our  joy ! 


Subject:  Storks  and  Grows,— Mob  Assemblages. 

^nn^HEN,  in  the  height  of  summer,  the  meadows  are  parched 

*^      and  ponds  and  morasses  are  dried  up,  the  stork  resorts 

to  the  interior  of  the  woods,  with  their  glades,  brooks,  and 
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marshes ;  and  when  also,  here,  in  the  beginning  of  antmnn,  the 
inferior  animals  retire  into  their  holes  and  winter  abodes,  he 
prepares  for  his  migration  to  the  south ;  and  vast  numbers 
collect  together  and  cruise  about  in  the  air.  At  such  times  it 
happens  that  the  storks  hold  a  tribunal.  It  is  a  ^*  right  with 
might "  like  old  military  German  custom,  if  not  even  accord- 
ing to  the  Lycui'gus  code.  On  a  retired  mead  the  long- 
shanked  personages  come  together  from  all  quarters :  thej  fly 
round  and  round  in  large  circles,  making  a  loud  dappering, 
for  the  matter  in  hand  is  a  grave  one.  There  are  fifty  or  a 
hundred.  At  first  they  move  hither  and  thither,  groups  are 
formedimnoh  passionate  dappering  is  going  on,  and  aU  betokens 
the  approach  of  a  stormy  debate.  At  length  the  parties  dose 
np  and  form  a  large  imposing  ring,  in  the  centre  of  which, 
resigned  to  his  fate,  stands  the  victim.  Single  voices  shrill 
and  bud  make  themselves  heard :  it  is  the  advocate  for  the 
prosecution,  who  brings  forward  the  impeachment^  and  those 
chaiged  with  the  defence,  who  fight  the  battle  of  the  accused ; 
whose  sole  crime  consists  in  his  weakness,  and  who,  unable  to 
bear  the  &tigne8  of  the  journey,  it  is  now  proposed  to  kill 
for  his  own  and  the  people's  good.  The  assembly  frequently 
interrupts  by  its  impetuosity  the  pathos  of  the  speakers.  At 
this  moment  another  rises.  He  seems  to  make  a  declaration ; 
and  then  the  unfortunate  wretch,  pierced  by  the  weapons  of 
Ihe  assembly,  succumbs  to  an  early  death.  The  rights  of 
Bnpremaoy  have  been  maintained;  the  multitude  disperses, 
and  there  is  now  nothing  more  to  prevent  the  departure  of  the 
caravan.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland  and  in  the  Faroe 
Islands  extraordinary  meetings  of  crows  are  occasionally 
known  to  occur.  They  collect  in  great  numbers  as  if  they  had 
all  been  summoned  for  the  occasion ;  a  few  of  the  flock  sit 
with  drooping  heads,  and  others  seem  as  grave  as  judges,  while 
others  again  are  exceedingly  active  and  noisy.  In  the  course 
of  about  one  hour  they  disperse ;  and  it  is  not  unoonmion  after 
they  have  flown  away  to  find  one  or  two  left  dead  upon  the 
spot.  These  meetings  will  sometimes  continue  for  a  day  or 
two  before  the  object,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  completed.  Crows 
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continne  to  arrive  from  all  quarters  dnring  the  session.  As 
soon  as  they  have  all  arrived,  a  verj  general  noise  ensues,  and 
shortly  af fcer,  the  whole  fall  npon  one  or  two  individuals  and 
pnt  them  to  death.  When  the  execution  has  been  performed 
they  quietly  disperse. 

Truly  those  storks  and  crows  typify  assemblages  of  men, 
who,  regardless  of  the  interests  of  others,  seek  the  esdiibition 
of  their  own  powers  and  the  promotion  of  their  own  selfish 
ends.  The  mob  demagogues,  what  care  they  for  the  weak 
ones  in  the  assembly  P  All  who  will  not  abide  by  their  de> 
cision  and  cheer  their  declamations  shall  be  left  like  the  weaker 
storks  and  crows,  stunned,  and  all  but  dead  on  the  ground. 


0mHetkal  H&nbmxm. 


No.  CLX. 

Subject:  A  Ghbistkas-Dat  Movsnfa  Meditation. 
(« Come  now,  let  us  go  to  Bethldhem.*'-— Lusa  ii.  15. 

I.  Let  us  go  to  Bethlehem  to  woNDisa :  (a)  At  manhood  latent 
in  infancy.  Great  is  the  iamiliar  mystery  of  growth.  (/9)  At 
the  Greatest  of  Men  in  obscure  ciroumstanoes.  The  King  of  all 
lands,  the  Sovereign  of  the  ages  in  a  manger  cradle,  (y)  At 
"God  manifest  in  the  flesh."  II.  Let  us  go  to  Bethlehem  to 
STUDT:  (1)  Lessons  about  Diviae  visions  to  men  in  common 
duties.  Simple  shepherds  watching  their  flocks  see  what  kings 
and  prophets  desired  to  see.  (2)  Lessons  as  to  not  despising 
small  beginnings.  There  is  the  germ  of  Christianity.  (3)  Lessons 
as  to  the  relation  of  Christ  to  childhood.  (4)  Lessons  as  to  the 
relation  of  Christ  to  the  poor,  (a)  Christ  consecrated  poverty. 
Here  is  a  rebuke  to  pride,  and  a  remonstrance  to  murmuring. 
(ft)  Christ  a  friend  to  the  poor.  IIL  Let  us  go  to  BetUeliem 
TO  BBUBVit  (1)  Gk)d  beoomes  hanum>  in  order  that  man  may 
beoome  divine.  (2)  Redeeming  love  knows  no  limits.  lY.  I«t 
ufl  oome  to  Bethlehem  to  ajdorb.  God  is  love.  "  O  come,  let 
us  worship  and  bow  down."  Uiujah  B.  Thojcas. 

BrigtoL 
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No.  OLXL 

Subject:  A  Kby-Notb  for  a  Nbw  Year. 

"  Thifl  same  Jesus." — Acts  i.  11. 

This  aogelic  assurance  gives  as,  I.  A  response  to  our  cry  for 
viuT  IS  PERMANENT.  Baffled  by  change,  bewildered  by  bereave- 
ments, shaken  by  losses,  we  look,  as  we  gaze  on  Christ,  on  One 
who  is  changeless.    "This  same  Jesus."    II.  A  pledge  op  the 

IDESTITY    OP    THB    SAINTS    IN    HEAVEN    WITH   WHAT   THEY   WERE    ON 

iiKTU.  The  ascended  Christ  is  not  an  altered  Christ.  And  they 
are  like  Him,  for  they  see  Him  as  He  is.  III.  The  proclamation 
0?  us  AVAILABLE  Savioxjr  por  MEN.  All  through  the  centuries  or 
the  millenniams  that  elapse  between  His  ascension  and  final  advent 
He  remains  the  same,  and  bears  the  same  name,  the  name  that 
signifies  He  shall  save  from  sin.  lY.  The  promise  op  an  abidino 
Friend.  He  who  was  at  Bethany  and  in  Jericho  what  Christ 
was,  ia  now  (a)  accessible,  (/3)  kind,  (y)  ajl-suffioient.  V.  The 
pfioPHECY  OP  A  SURE  SOVEREIGNTY.  For  evop  and  everywhere, 
what  is  dear  to  Him  now,  will  continue  to  be  dear;  and  what  is 
bated  will  be  hated.  Urwah  R.  Thomas. 

BrUtol 


No.  CLXII. 

'  Suhjed:  True  Moral  Sonship. 

"  li  a  son,  then  an  heir  of  God  through  Christ." — Gal.  iv.  7. 

Hen  sustain  the  relation  of  sons  to  their  parents  in  two  senses, 
i(Uural  and  moral.  Many  are  sons  in  the  former  sense,  that  is, 
they  are  the  begotten  of  their  parents,  who  are  not  sons  in  tho 
latter  sense,  that  is,  they  have  not  the  true  spirit  of  the  relation- 
ship. Many  a  father  can  say  truly  of  his  sons,  They  are  my  ofi*- 
spring,  but  I  cetn  scarcely  call  them  sons :  they  have  no  love  or  rever- 
ence for  me,  they  are  moral  aliens.  All  men  are  God's  sons  in  the 
former  souse,  they  are  His  offspring.  Bat  in  the  moral  sense 
they  are  aliens  and  enemies.  He  only  regards  those  of  the  human 
family  as  sons  who  have  the  spirit  of  sons,  the  true  spirit  of  the 
relationship — filial  loyalty  and  devotion.  This  is  the  sonship  re- 
ferred to  in  the  text.  Two  remarks  are  suggested:  1.  This  true 
niond  sonship  entitles  man  to  a  Divine  inheritance.  "  An  heir 
of  God"— what  an  heirship  is  this  !  First :  It  is  independent  of 
death.     Mere  earthly  heirships  are   controlled  by  death.     The 

I  2 
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death  of  the  fether  is  neoesBary  in  order  to  give  poaseaBion  to  tba 
heir;  and  the  death  of  the  heir,  too,  ifiU  of  course  deprive  Mm 
of  the  inheritance.    Bnt  here  is  an  heirship  independent  of  deattl. 
The  Eternal  Proprietor  never  dies ;   and  the  mortality  ^  tne 
heir  wiU  only  put  him  in  more  complete  possession  of  the  "^™- 
ance.     In  tmth,  the  inheritance  is  in  the  filial  disposition  its^, 
and  herein  is  the  paradise.    Secondly :  It  is  aJwlu^ely  «ii*fu»t. 
ferahU.     Earthly  inheritances  are  only  held  through  life,  thqj 
pass  from  hand  to  hand;  but  the  inheritance  of  the  moral  son  of 
God  cannot  be  transmitted.    It  is  inaUenable,  it  is  in  the  soul,  in 
the  immeasurable  regions  of  thought,  and  love,  and  hope,  md 
imagination.    Thirdly :  It  is  vneommenewrably  greai.    Earthly  in- 
heritances you  can  measure  by  roods,  or  acres,  or  miles;  bat 
the  inheritance  of  moral  sonship  is  wider  than  the  nnivers^ 
vast  as  immensity,  infinite  as  God.    "The  Lord  is  my  portion, 
n.  This  true  moral  sonship  comes  to  man  thboxjgh  ohb  illus- 
TBious  Pbesokaob.    "  An  heir  of  God  through  Christ."  There  is 
One  Being  in  the  universe,  and  only  One,  who  maJces  the  man 
offspring  the  true  son  of  God,  i.e.,  who  generates  in  him  supreme 
love  and  reverence  for  the  Great  Father.    The  production  of  this 
in  the  heart  is  represented  in  the  Bible  under  various  terms,  aa 
repentance,  conversion,  regeneration,  creation,  adoption,  etc.,  etc. 
And  this  is  the  work  of  Christ  by  His  Gospel  and  His  Spirit. 
Historically,  no  one  else  ever  has  done  it ;  philos<H>hioally,  no  one 
else  ever  can  do  it.    This  moral  sonship  evermore  impliea  moral 
resemblance  and  mutual  affection. 


No.  CLXm. 

StdbJBct:  Soul  FxjLirrnro. 

•*  Those  that  be  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall  flourish  in  Ui« 
oourts  of  ooi  Qod."— PsALH  xoii  18. 

All  fiilse  methods  of  education  are  founded  upon  wrong  ideas 
of  the  soul,  the  thing  to  be  educated.  Sometimes  the  soul  is 
spoken  of  as  a  vessel  in  which  to  put  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge,  sometimes  as  a  soil  to  cultivate,  sometimes  aa  a 
stone  to  polish.  The  best  material  representation  of  the  sonl  is  a 
seed.  It  contains  in  itself  all  that  it  ever  will  be»  and  requires 
for  its  development  powers  to  produce  germination  and  foster 
growth.  The  text  suggests  two  thoughts  concerning  true  aoal 
planting.   I.  The  soil  which  rr  bbk^uisbs.    "  The  house  of  the 
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Lord."  "The  oonrts  of  oar  Gk>cL"  This  means  oondeoaedly  the 
redempivoe  religion  of  Gk)d;  or,  in  other  words,  the  QospeL 
Nothing  bat  the  Gospel  has  the  power  to  qaioken,  nortare,  and 
fbllj  develop  the  hnman  soal  as  it  is  foand  in  its  oorrapt  state. 
Scienoe,  philosophy,  poetry,  sooial  ethics,  and  all  the  arts  and 
infioences  of  civilization  have  tried  and  failed.  No  seed  can  grow 
withont  the  proper  soil ;  the  seal  cannot  grow  unless  it  is  put  into 
the  soil  of  redemptive  trntk  Yoa  may  as  well  expect  that  an  acorn 
would  grow  to  a  perfect  oak  planted  in  the  sand,  as  to  eacpect  that 
the  sool  will  grow  to  its  proper  proportions  if  planted  in  any  soil 
hat  the  Gbspel.  IL  The  tbospebtit  which  it  will  aealizi. 
**  Shall  flourish."  Who  shall  tell  to  what  grand  intelleotoal  and 
moral  dimensions  a  hnman  soul  will  grow  in  the  coarse  of  ages, 
that  has  been  truly  planted  in  the  Gospel  P  What  have  Moses, 
David,  Isaiah,  Paul,  John,  become  already?  They  "shall 
floorish."  Monrish  in  size,  multiplying  their  branches  of  power, 
and  towering  higher  and  higher.  Flourish  in  strength.  Ever 
receiving^  more  vitality  and  vigour.  Flourish  in  beauty.  More 
majestio  in  figure,  more  exquisite  in  hue,  more  charming  in 
flower.  Flourish  infruUfulnees.  Clusters  increasing  with  every 
age.  '*They  shall  flourish."  How  glorious  the  soul  may  be- 
come ! 


No.  OLXIV. 
Subject:  Ohjust's  Estikatb  op  Hdiself. 

«0hxi8t  Jesos:  who,  being  in  the  fonn  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery 
to  be  equal  with  God,"  ete.^PmL.  IL  5-9. 

L  0hbi8T*s  sstdcate  07  Hdcselp.    He  **  thought  it  not  robbery 

to  be  equal  with  Gk>d."    We  look  at  a  man's  estimate  of  anything 

through  his  character.    The  estimate  of  a  man  of  little  character 

is  worth  proportionally  little;  the  estimate  of  a  man  of  known 

moral  worth  is  worth  much.    Christ's  character  was  declared  to 

be  sinless  by  heaven  and  earth  and  hell.    "That  holy  thing 

which  shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God."    "  I 

flnd  no  fault  in  Him."    "  I  have  betrayed  innooent  blood."    "  We 

know  Thee  who  Thou  art,  the  Holy  One  of  God."    This  Sinless 

One's  estimate  of  Himself  must  be  correct,  "He  thought  it  not 

robbery,"  eto.    IL  The  imcr  of  Christ's  estimate  of  Himself 

upon  His  ooVOTCT.    ''He  made  Himself  of  no  reputation,"  etc. 

Tbm  ooBscioamesB  of  possessing  qualiflcations  of  an  uncommon 
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order>  whether  physical,  mental,  or  moral,  has  led  many  men  to 
perform  deeds  of  the  noblest  self-saorifice.  Ohrist  vaa  «x>n- 
soibns  of  a  Divine  nature,  of  an  uncreated  life,  the  only  nature 
that  could  fdlly  reveal  Gk>d  to  man,  the  only  life  that  could  make 
an  atonement  for  sin.  Therefore  He  humbled  Himself  to  the 
deabh  of  the  cross.  III.  Christ's  estimate  of  Himself,  and  the 
conduct  which  sprang  out  of  it,  has  been  cokfibmed  and  appbovbd 
BT  THE  HIGHEST  Am^ORiTT.  "Wherefore  Gk)d  also  hath  highly 
exalted  Him,''  etc.  W.  Haulzs. 

No.  OLXV. 

Subject:  Soul  Despotism. 
•*  0  wretched  man  that  I  am !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  tho  body  of 
this  death  ?  *»—Rom.  vii.  24. 

T.  The  soul's  oppressive  despot.    "Tho  body  of  this  death ;" 
or,  as  in  margin,  this  body  of  death !  AVhat  is  meant  by  this  ? 
Corrupt  animalism.    ^Vhat  is  elsewhere  called  the  flesh  with  its 
corruptions  and  lusts.     Somehow  or  other  the  body,  intended 
to  be  an  instrument  and  servant  of  tho  soul,  has  become  its 
sovereign  and  keeps  all  its  power  of  intellect  and  conscience  in 
utter  subjection.    Wo  must  not  disguise  the  fact  that  the  body — 
corrupt  animalism— is  the  moral  monarch  of  the  world.    Ani- 
malism rules  in  literature,  in  politics,  in  science,  and  even  in 
churches.    The  soul  is  the  seifvant  of  the  senses.    This  despot  is 
death.    Paul  calls  it "  this  body  of  death."    It  is  death  to  all  true 
freedom,  progress,  happiness.    Observe,  II.  The  soul's  struggle 
TO  BE  PREE.    **  O  wretched  man  that  I  am !  who  shall  deliver 
me  P"    The  soul's  struggle  for  freedom,  implies  First :  A  quickened 
conedcmefMBB  of  He  oonditioiu    "  0  wretched  man  thaft  I  am  !*' 
The  vast  majority  of  booIs*  alas  I  are  utterly  ineenaible  aa  to 
their  wretched  condition ;  hence  they  remain  paasSve.    They  are 
asleep.    What  qaickens  the  soul  into  this  oonaoiousneatf  P    Plaal 
himself  answers  the  question  in  this  chapter.    **  The  law  oi  the 
Lord  oame."    The  Hght  of  God's  moral  law  flathetf  on  the  con- 
science and  startles  it^    Secondly:  Jn  eariieei  deHro  for  'keJ^, 
"Who  shall  deliver  meP'*    It  feels  its  ntter  inability  to  haul  the 
despot  down  ;  and  it  cries  mightily  for  help,  "  Who  shall  deliver 
meP"      WhoP     Legislatures,   morahsta,    -poets,    phUoaophers, 
priesthoods  P  No ;  they  have  tried  for  a||;es«aiid  have  filled.  Who  P 
There  is  One  and  but  OnO)  and  to  Him  Paul  allades  in  the  aest 
verse  aad  the  following  chapter.    "Thanks  be  to  Ctod/'  elaj  eU« 
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Aroimd  no  moni  amongBt  all  Uie  milliona  of  mankind,  does  so  much  interost 
gsttier  as  aaronnd  the  Fbonders  of  the  Chief  Beligioos  Ftuths  of  the  world.  Bnch  men 
arDMmetiines  almost  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  remote  affes,  or  of  the  mystery  with 
which  they  snrroanded  themselves  or  their  early  followers  inreeted  them.  Bui 
whenerer  they  can  be  diaoemed,  their  characters  analysed,  and  their  deeper  ex- 
periences understood,  they  are  found  to  be,  not  only  leaders  and  masters  of  the 
mnltitadflB  Who  have  adopted  more  or  less  of  their  creed  and  ritnal,  but  also  inter- 
preters (more  or  less  partial)  of  the  universal  yearning  of  the  soul  of  man.  Such 
men  bu^  have  aeemea  to  ait  at  the  fountains  of  human  thought  and  feeling,  and  to 
havedLrected  or  have  coloured  the  mysterious  streams ;  but  they  have  quite  as  often 
indicated  in  their  doctrines  and  in  their  deeds  the  strong  courses  of  the  Uu>oghts 
sod  feelings  which  are  more  permanent  and  deeper  than  any  one  man  or  even  any 
one  age  could  eompletely  discover.  The  aim  of  theee  papers  will  be»  with  neoesaary 
hreviijy,  to  review  the  chief  of  such  men,  noting  suggestively  rather  than  ex- 
haustive^, their  hiofnphjf,  their  eircwntianoet,  their  theology,  and  their  tihie*. 
And  in  conclnduog  the  series,  it  is  proposed  to  compare  and  to  contrast  each  and  all 
of  thea  with  ttie  "  One  Man  whT)m  in  the  long  roll  of  ages  we  can  love  without  dia- 
appointment  and  worship  without  idolatry,  the  Kan  Christ  Jesus." 

nurairA-t  Books  or  Rsraaarca.— Max  MQUer's  *'  History  of  Anoisat  Sanakrit 
literatore,"  "The  Science  ofLajiguage/'  "  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop ;"  Rev. 
7.  D.  Manrioe'B  "  Religions  of  the  world ; "  Arohdeaoon  Hardwick'a  "  Christ  and 
other  Maatera;"  Bev.  J.  W.  Gardner's  "Faiths  of  the  World;"  Miss  Marv  Car- 
penter's "  Last  Days  of  Rammohun  Roy  i "  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar's  *'  Witness  of  History 
to  Christ ; "  Rev.  ▲.  W.  Williamson's  "  Journey  in  North  China ; "  Canon  Liddon^ 
Bampton  Lecture  on  **  Our  Lord's  Divinity ; "  Cousin's  **  HistoiV  of  Modem  Philo- 
sophy ;'*  a,  Clarke's  "  Ten  Great  Religions ; "  Father  Huo'a  "Christianity  in  China ;" 
0irlyle*8  "  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship.** 


Becond  Series. 

No.  IT. 

THE  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST  AND  CONFUCIUS. 

HAVING  already  noted  the  circumstances  that  surrounded 
the  great  Chinese  Sage,  and  the  salient  points  in  his 
biography  and  his  teachings,  our  business  in  this  paper  is  to 
suggest  comparisons  and  contrasts  that  connect  him  and  tho 
Lord  Jesns  Christ  in  the  thoughts  of  those  who  seek  to  have 
a  comparative  view  of  the  religions  of  the  world.  And  in 
doing  so  we  observe  : 

L  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  claims  to  be  ikpinitelt  more  than 
Confucius  claims.  The  followers  of  Confucius  have  indeed  dei- 
fied him.  Sixteen  hnndred  temples  are  erected  to  his  memory, 
and  annual  festivals  and  crowds  of  altars  are  sacred  to  him. 
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Bnt  he  distinctly  called  himself  "  a  transmitter,  not  a  maker," 
and  said  he  had  premonition  of  some  one  greater  than  himself 
who  was  to  come  after  him.  Moreover  Confnoins  is  only  a 
name  ont  of  China,  his  religion  is  indigenous  to  the  area 
within  the  walls  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  In  contradistinction 
to  this,  Jesos  Christ  (a)  claimed  to  be  a  King ;  (ff)  claimed 
to  be  Divine  in  origin ;  and  in  authority,  (y)  claimed  universal 
dominion.  And  for  verification  of  these  claims,  we  have  but 
to  turn  to  the  records  of  His  incarnate  life  and  the  annals 
of  the  missionary  propaganda  which  have  carried  Hia  in- 
fluence to  every  shore  and  caused  His  name  and  teaching  to 
be  uttered  in  every  language. 

Then  passing  from  the  suggestion  of    striking  contrasts 
between  the  Chinese  Sage  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  we 

« 

proceed  to  notice,  that  in  the  great  truth  which  was  at  the 
root  of  Confucianism,  and  which,  in  spite  of  errors,  has  kept  it 
alive  as  long  as  it  has  lived,  that  system  is  transcended  by 
Christianity.  As  we  have  seen,  Confucius  thought  he  saw  the 
cause  of  all  national  decline  and  of  all  human  misery  in  dis- 
order, and  reversely,  the  hope  for  the  nation  and  for  the  indi- 
vidual in  order.  Because  they  were  for  the  cultivation  of 
orderliness,  he  eared  for  the  schools  and  mourned  their  decay : 
because  they  promulgated  that  orderliness,  he  studied  and 
enjoined  the  study  of  the  sacred  books.  Family  life  was  to 
be  cherished  because  it  was  friendly  to  orderliness ;  office  in 
the  State  was  an  object  of  ambition  because  it  could  be  used 
for  this  ideal  orderliness.  Now,  in  comparing  Confucius  with 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  in  this  very  direction,  we  notioe» — 

11.  Thb  Loed  Jesus  Cheist  meets  the  CBAviKa  poe  o&dsk 
wmcH  Confucius  uttbes.  And  in  doing  so,  (1)  He  reveals 
as  its  standard  the  will  of  a  personal  God,  not  a  habit  of  the 
past  or  a  mere  custom  of  government.  To  all  that  is  good 
in  Confucianism  Jesus  Christ  adds,  as  of  inexpressible  moral 
worth  to  man,  all  the  motives  of  enthusiasm,  all  the  hopes  and 
the  faith  in  help  that  they  may  have  who  seek  to  conform 
their  life  to  a  certain  ideal,  because  they  say  of  the  Heavenly 
King,  '*  It  is  the  will  of  my  Father."    To  teach  men  truly  to 
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can  God  "  Fattier,"  is  in  tratti  the  end  of  Christ's  mission. 
(2)  He  shows  its  perfecUon  is  in  heayen,  not  in  any  golden 
age  that  is  gone.  From  Jesns  we  learn  nob  to  reprodnoe  an 
only  virtne,  bnt  to  bring  down  a  heavenly  one.  The  inner 
order,  the  tme  harmony  of  life  we  want  does  exist  now. 
Goodness  is  not  an  imitation  but  an  inspiration.  "  Thy  will 
be  done  on  earUi  as  it  is  done  in  heayen."  As  closely  con- 
nected with  this,  we  notice  (3)  He  does  not  limit  human  hope 
to  the  present  world,  bat  illumines  our  future  as  the  possible 
sphere  for  reaching  our  highest  ideals.  Whilst  Confucianism 
sets  no  yalue  on  individual  human  life,  so  that  suicide  ia 
weirdly  common;  whilst  its  naiional  life  is  fired  with  no 
expectation,  and  so  there  is  atrophy  instead  of  progress,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  teaches  those  who  have  best  learned  of 
Him  to  yalne  as  of  peerless  worth  the  present  as  a  possible 
preparation  for  a  sublime  future.  He  has  taught  us  that 
Eternity  is  the  harvest  of  time.  (4)  He  proves  that  there  is 
a  Imu>^  by  obeying  which,  complete  order  can  be  restored  to 
human  nature.  Confucius  was  a  cry  for  order.  Christ  was 
the  gift  of  peace ;  He  brings  in  the  order  of  true  relationship 
between  men  who  have  sinned  and  a  God  who  will  forgive. 
He  is  the  exemplar  in  His  own  life  of  inner  order  and  har- 
mony that  circumstances  oould  not  shake,  that  the  devil  could 
not  destroy.  Loving  obedience  to  His  Father's  will  was  ever- 
more a  fountain  of  peace  to  Him,  And  He  is  not  only  a 
pattern  to  men  who  would  have  peace,  but  an  inspirer ;  for  He 
says,  "  My  peace  give  I  unto  you." 

TTsiJAH  B.  Thomas. 
Bristol, 


PaitiB.— '*  EjaouUiions  take  not  up  any  room  in  the  sool.  They  give 
Hberty  of  oalfings  so  thai  at  the  same  instant  one  may  follow  his  proper 
'Vocation.  The  husbandman  may  dart  forth  an  ejaenUtion  and  not  make 
a  balk  the  more ;  the  seaman  DeverthelesB  steers  his  ship  right  in  the 
darkest  night ;  yea  the  soldier  at  the  same  time  may  shoot  his  prayer 
to  God  and  aim  his  pistol  at  his  enemy,  the  one  better  hittiog  the  mark 
for  the  other.".— FuUiSB. 
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SHORT  ESSAYS. 

Subject :  Innooenoe  not  always  bold. 

CT3HBRE  exists  a  beautiful  theory,  that  the  inward  oon- 
^  sciousness  of  rectitude  so  impresses  itself  upon  a  man's 
outward  demeanour,  that  his  innocence  (if  he  be  innocent) 
of  any  charge  of  moral  delinquency  which  has  been  alleged 
against  him  may  bo  pretty  correctly  inferred  from  his  bearing. 
And,  doubtless,  with  the  highest  natures,  this  is  so.  "  The 
righteous,"  say  the  Scriptures,  "are  bold  as  a  lion";  which 
term  "  righteous  '*  can,  in  its  strict  sense,  refer  only  to 
those  persons  who  not  merely  seek  in  all  -things  God's  ap- 
proval, but  are  abundantly  satisfied  if  they  win  it,  and  whoso 
joy  in  the  possession  thereof  is  such,  that  men,  looking  upon 
them,  behold  the  clouds  of  obloquy  which  encircle  their  fair 
fame  all  aglow  with  the  radiance  of  the  blessedness  that 
God's  grace  hath  imparted  to  their  sools. 

But^  with  the  average  human  being,  the  case  is  often  vexy 
different.  ;For,  1st :  if  a  man  has  a  morbid  or  undue  re- 
gard for  the  opinions  of  others,  values  his  reputation  almost 
as  he  does  his  honour^ — a  common  circumstance, — ^and  pos- 
sesses, moreover,  an  active  fancy  which  enables  him  to  place 
himself  in  the  position  of  his  censors, — a  common  quality, — 
the  very  suspicion  of  people,  even  if  it  be  unwarranted  by  the 
fact,  will  cause  him  to  display  a  dejection  which  those  who 
believe  in  the  theory  alluded  to  above,  would  account  demon- 
strative of  bis  guOt.  And,  2nd]y :  assuming  the  man  to  haYe 
this  morbid  or  undue  regard  for  the  opinions  of  others,  and 
to  possess,  moreover,  this  active  fancy,  he  will  exhibit  the 
more  dejection  under  suspicion,  and  will  thus  the  more  seem 
io  be  guilty,  the  less  morally  capable  he  is  of  being  so ;  be« 
cause,  the  more  foreign  to  his  nature  is  the  moral  delinquency 
imputed  to  him,  the  greater  will  be  his  detestation  of  the 
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thing,  a&d  thus  the  deeper  his  dismay  at  being  conjiidered 
likelj  to  eoramit  it. 

A  third  quality  which  would  fayoor  the  snspicion  of  g^t, 
but  which  is  perfectly  compatible  with  innocence,  if  not, 
indeed,  presomptiye  proof  of  it, — ^for  vice  soon  acquires  a 
brazen  front, — ^is  modesty,  one  characteristic  of  which  is,  as 
Mr.  Patmore  expresses  it, — 

"  Not  to  nnyeil  before  the  gaze 
Of  an  imperfect  sympathy 
In  aught  we  are." 

Thns:  the  modest  man  is  '*all  things  to  all  men,''  in  this 
sense,  that  from  those  who  do  not  nnderstand  or  appreoiato 
him,  he  shields  himself  in  a  cloak  of  impenetrable  reserve, 
while  to  congenial  natures  he  will  be  unconstrained  and  com- 
municative. Hence,  such  a  man  will  acquire  various  reputa- 
dona — ^his  virtues  of  brain  and  of  heart  being  acknowledged 
by,  because  apparent  to,  only  those  who  themselves  possess 
similar  qualities ;  and  hence  such  an  one,  if  suspected,  though 
wrongly,  of  misconduct,  will,  for  fear  of  being  repulsed, 
mamfest  towards  those  who  deem  him  oulpaUe  just  thaA 
nervous  shrinking  which  they  would  be  likely  to  account 
additional  evidence  of  his  guilt. 

TnoRNroN  Wblls. 


EmcjiCY  or  PaAiBB. — '*  There  ia  something  in  the  very  act  of  prayer 
tli&t  for  a  time  stills  the  violence  of  passion,  and  elevates  and  puri£es 
th«  affeetioas.  When  affliction  presses  hard,  and  the  weakness  of  human 
natora  looks  around  in  vain  for  support,  how  natural  is  the  impulse  that 
throws  ns  on  oar  knees  before  Him  who  has  laid  His  chastening  hand 
Qpon us!  and  how  encouraging  the  hope  that  accompanies  our  aapplica- 
tioni  for  His  pity !  We  believe  that  He  who  made  us  cannot  be  un- 
moved by  the  sufferings  of  His  children;  and  in  sincerely  asking  His 
compassion  wo  almost  feel  that  wo  receive  it."— Jkbkht  Taylobt. 
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Cl^e  ipul^  m^  its  Panbmaibs. 


Music.  —  Mnsio  is  not  hap- 
piness, it  is  only  its  symbol: 
music  is  the  natural  lang^ge 
of  happiness:  joy  runs  into 
Bong,  as  sap  runs  intofolia^^e 
and  blossom. 

WoBSHip.— Whilst  our  reli- 
gion should  be  as  settled  as 
the  trunk  of  the  oak,  the  forms 
and  spirit  of  our  devotion 
should  be  as  changing  as  the 
foliage,  now  ^een  with  spring, 
now  tinted  with  summer,  now 
tinged  with  the  brown  hues  of 
autumn. 

Ohrist  khowb  what  is  ih 
•  Mait. — ^The  magpiifioent  edifice 
amid  whose  halls,  chambers, 
offices,  corridors,  and  courts  we 
lose  ourselves,  is  thoroughly 
understood  by  him  who  Srew 
the  plan:  in  the  brain  of  the 
architect  the  whole  existed  in 
archetype  before  the  foundation 
stone  was  laid.  The  piece  of 
intricate  machineTy,  with  its 
complication  of  wheels,  springs, 
levers,  convolutionary  move- 
ments, fills  us  with  perplexity ; 
but  the  machinist  who  con- 
structed it  knows  every  post 
and  pin.  It  is  even  so  with 
mind:  the  profoundest  meta- 
physician understands  it  not, 
and  hence  the  numerous  and 
conflicting  theories.  But 
Christ  the  Architect  knows  it 
well.  There  ^  are  wonderful 
things  in  man,  indefinite  powers 
of  action,  innumerable  germs 
of  lif^  unsealed  fountains  of 
flkthonUess  sympathies,  uzmum- 
bered  tribes  of  thought  and 
streams  of  emotion,  both  good 
and  evil— yet  all  are  known  to 
Christ. 
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haste  the  time  when  Christi- 
anity shall  be  identified  neither 
with  Church  nor  Dissent,  but 
wrought  out  in  all  the  engage- 
ments and  institutions  of  com- 
mon life.  The  Gk>spel  of  Christ 
is  as  independent  of  both  as  the 
sun  of  heaven  is  independent 
of  the  flickering  gas-hghts  in 
the  streets. 

Mystbbt.— It  is,  I  confess,  the 
mystery  that  overhangs  every 
part  of  nature  that  eives  to  me 
its  charms,  and  awakens  within 
me  the  sentiments  of  wonder 
and  worship.  Thank  God!  na- 
ture swims  on  the  billow,  and 
is  canopied  with  the  sk^  of 
mystery.  As  the  little  rill,  a 
thousand  leagues  from  the 
great  ocean,  rolls  towards  the 
boundless,  so  the  human  mind 
tends  to  the  mjsterioos;  and 
the  mysterious  is  God. 

Human  Wobds. — Human 
words,  how  changeable  they 
are  !  Many  of  them  represent 
different  things  in  aifl*erent 
ages,  and  they  seldom  if  ever 
represent  exactly  the  same  thing 
to  different  minds,  even  in  the 
same  age:  to  trust  to  them, 
therefore,  is  to  build  on  sand. 
But  when  we  believe  in  Christ, 
we  trust  in  that  which  is  im- 
mutable :  '*  The  same  yesterday 
to-day,  and  for  ever."  Human 
propositions  are  shifting  as  the 
clouds ;  but  Christ  alone  is  the 
true  creed  for  humanity* 

FoBsiQN  Missions. — ^We  most 
convert  the  conventional  Church 
before  we  can  spirifenally  con- 
vert the  heathen.  '*  Unless," 
said  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
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lnn7,*"we  take  some  steps  for 
eoiiTertmg  the  heathen,  the 
heatiiea  will  be  cQnTerting  ns.^ 
Wbat  steps  shall  be  takenP--the 
csUing  of  "  Churoh  congresses/' 
to  consider  the  desirability  of 
effecting  alterations  in  the 
Fmjrer-Book,  such  as  the  modi- 
fics&on  of  some  creeds,  the  ez- 
[mxiging  of  others,  and  the  crea- 
tionofnewones  P — or  to  consider 
whether  the  Priest  shall  torn 
eastward  or  westward,  bow  to 
tliis  or  that,  wear  white  cotton 
or  Uack  silk  in  his  public  min* 
istntidns  P— or  to  contrive  how 
best  to  perpetuate  and  streng- 
then the  solden  chain  that 
binds  the  Church  to  civil  pa- 
tronage P — or  to  adopt  the  best 
plan  lot  obtaining  fdnds  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  ecclesi- 
astical ediflceeP  All  this  I 
solemnljr  believe  is  but  a  chfld- 
ish  triflmg  with  spiritaal  reali- 
ties. Sncn  work  to  me  would 
aeem  as  sens^ess  and  as  ftitile 
ai  the  attempt  to  restore  a  dead 
tree  in  a  forest  by  tving  green 
branches  to  its  trunk  or  paint- 
ing it  with  the  hues  oi  life. 
Tbe  steps  to  be  taken,  I  venture 


to  suggest  to  the  Lord  Primate 
of  all  England,  are  efforts  to 
promote  the  (juickening  of  all 
mto  a  new  spuritnal  life.  For 
many  reasons  it  would  be  easier 
to  convert  London  than  any 
other  city  of  the  world;  ana 
when  converted,  what  an  evan- 

gelist  would  it  become  I  Lon- 
on  is  a  fountain  of  influence, 
whose  streams  meander  through 
all  the  institutions,  cities,  towns, 
villages,  mansions,  and  hovels 
of  the  oiviliaed  world.  It  is 
madness  to  suppose  you  can 
win  victories  in  the  battle  on 
foreign  shores,  if  vou  have  not 
London  on  your  side.  We  must 
be  Christians  before  we  can 
make  Christians.  Christliness 
of  life  can  alone  convert  the 
world.  There  is  no  other  light 
will  scatter  heathen  darkness, 
no  other  heat  that  will  thaw  the 
icy  heart  of  universal  man  into 
the  cry  stfJ  streams  of  grace  and 
truth. 

CoODNsss  —  falling  on  un- 
grateful hearts,  is  like  strains 
of  music  on  deaf  ears  or  streams 
of  light  on  sightless  eyes;  it 
yiel£  no  thrill  of  pleasure. 


[Wa  hold  it  to  be  the  dn^of  aa  Bditor  either  to  give  aa  early  notioe  of  the 
boMa  not  to  >»*'"  fbr  xemanc,  or  to  return  them  at  once  to  the  PabUaher.  It  la 
Naat  to  praiae  irorthleBa  booka  j  it  is  robbery  to  retain  vmotLoed  ones.] 

THE  BXYIBWEB'S  OANON. 

In  every  work  regard  the  aathor'a  end, 
'Since  none  can  oompaae  more  than  they  intend. 


Smcoirs  issaohzd  ni  St.  Jaioib's  Chapeii.   Ssoomi)  Bbbzsb.    By  Bev. 

Stofiobd  a.  BaooKB,  M.A.    London :  Henxy  Eing  &  Co.,  65,  Comhill. 

This  volume  oont%i">«  twenty-five  sermons,  moat  of  which  are  on  the 
Butt  vital  subjects.  They  are  not  sermons  in  the  ordinary  sense :  thay 
belong  to  a  higher  class  of  thought  and  expression.    Wore  they  to  bo 

•  See  The  Time$t  August  20, 1872. 
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dflUTered  in  the  most  ihroDged  ohnroh  or  ohapel  lA  London,  ihoy  would 
in  the  oonrse  ot  a  few  Snndayi  dear  away,,  at  least,  eighty  per  cent,  of 
^e  vsnal  attendants.  The  ttiffly  oithodox  in  creed,  the  narrow  in 
sentiment,  the'fleehly,  the  imthonghtfnl,  and  the  oreedly  wonld  aU  lea^ 
their  pews  for  others:  The  remainder,  however,  woold  be  men  worth 
preaching  to,  because  they  wonld  rightly  receiye  and  nobly  reflect  the 
great  sonl-qaiokening  and  elevating  thoughts  which  beat  and  bound  in 
every  paragraph.  On  Christmas  Daj*  we  went  to  St.  Jameses  Ohapel  in 
order  to  hear  the  author  of  these  sermons.  We  had  read  his  Life  of 
Kobertson,  as  well  as  some  of  his  sermons  before,  and  we  expected  to 
see  a  man  with  brow  and  breast  far  above  the  average.  We  were  not 
disappoiated :  we  saw  a  majestic  head  and  a  manly  chest,  and  heard 
thoughts  that  did  us  good.  We  expected  also  to  see  a  small  congrega- 
tion, f6r  where  ^roughout  London  or  England  do  you  find  a  great 
thinker  in  the  pulpit  attracting  a  large  congregation  f  Hot  in  this 
either  were  we  disappointed.  The  chapel,  perhaps,  would  hold  six  hun* 
dred  people,  and  it  was  not  more  than  two  thirds  filled.  What  of  that  f 
It  was  truly  a  great  congregation.  It  was  evidently  made  up  of  men  and 
women,  not  only  of  the  higher  class  in  social  life,  but  of  the  higher 
^ypes  of  intellect,  heart,  and  culture.  They  were  profoundly  and 
devoutly  attentive. 

We  recommend  this  volume  to  our  clerical  readers.  These  sermons  will 
quicken  their  menstal  eiieuiation,  and  lift  them  into  a  new  region  ol 
thought. 


HisrosT  (OV  Thb  Oovilios  BBTwsKii  Bbuoioh  and  Souurcs.  By  J. 
WiJU&uv  DftisiB,  H.B«,  LL.D.  London :  Henry  King  &  Co.,  669 
Oomhill. 

Those  who  have  read  the  author's  History  of  the  Intellectual  Develop* 
ment  of  Europe  (and  most  of  our  readers  probably  have  done  so),  will 
expect  to  find  in  these  pages  deep  philosophic  thinking,  great  catholicity 
of  sentiment,  much  striking  thought  and  forceful  expression.  In  all 
this  they  will  not  be  disappointed,  although,  perhaps,  they  will  find 
much  that  will  skike  hard  against  their  traditional  beliefs.  The  book 
consists  of  twelve  chapters,  the  subjects  of  which  are,  **  The  Origin  of 
Science ;  The  Origin  of  Christianity,— its  Transformation  upon  attaining 
Imperial  Power, — ^its  Relation  to  Science ;  Conflict  concerning  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Unity  of  God ;  The  Bestoration  of  Science  in  the  South ; 
Conflict  respecting  the  Nature  of  the  Soul ;  Doctrine  of  Emanation  and 
Absorption ;  Conflict  respecting  the  Nature  of  the  World ;  Controversy 
respecting  the  Age  of  the  Earth ;  Conflict  respecting  the  Criterion  of 
Truth ;  Controversy  respecting  the  Government  of  the  Universe ;  Latin 
Christianity  in  Belatlon  to  Modem  Civilization ;  Science  in  BelaHon  to 
Modem  Civilization;  The  Impending  Crisis."  Every  ohi^ter  is  firanglit 
with  rare  and  useful  information,  and  reveals  great  reseaireh,  hii^ 
spirit,  and  dashing  energy  of  thought. 
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Ttti  SuaiiiT  Haoazzns  fob  1874.     Edited  by  W.  G.  Blaixie,  D.D., 

LLJ),    London :  Ishister  &  Co.,  56,  Ludgato  HiU. 

It  VM  foitanate  for  the  Sunday  Magazine  that  Dr.  Blaikie  was  at 
iiand,  and  dupoeed  to  take  the  editorial  pen  death  had  snatched  from 
the  hand  of  the  noble-hearted  and  brilliant  Br.  Oathrie.  This  volume 
u  equal  to  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  in  some  respects,  we  think, 
raperior.  The  artioles  by  the  Dean  of  Chester,  Dr.  Kerr,  Professor 
Hmnptre,  Canon  Perowne,  Dr.  Alexander,  Canon  Lyttelton,  Dr.  Fraser, 
ve  have  read  with  great  interest,  and  are  speoiaUy  yaloable. 
We  tniflt  thai  its  eirenlation,  not  only  keeps  np,  bat  inoreaeed. 


k  Vnw  OF  THX  Pbophxohs  of  Danixl,  Zschabiah,  ahd  tex  Betexaziov. 

By  M.  £.  H.    London:  William  Macintosh,  24,  Paternoster  Bow. 

*'  The  object  of  this  book,**  says  the  Anther,  **is  to  draw  attention  to 
coming  eventa,  the  events  that  will  take  place  during  the  last  seven 
yean  of  thia  dispensation,  to  the  last  three  years  and  a  half  of  which 
oiir  attention  ia  especially  drawn  by  God  in  His  Word.'' 

We  scarody  know  what  to  say  abont  this  book.  It  contains  much  that 
is  rdnable,  with  many  things  that  are  unfounded  and  visionazy.  When 
men  go  to  Daniel,  Zechariah,  and  Bevelation,  in  order  to  speculate  about 
times  and  seaaona,  rather  than  to  ascertain  the  great  moral^tmths  necea* 
my  for  man  to  learn  and  practise  everywhere  and  for  ever,  they  leave 
the  field  of  nsefol  labour,  and  enter  the  region  of  hasiness  in  order  to 
do  the  "Quixotic. 

The  EaousHiCAH.    Edited  by  Dr.  Kxnbalt,  Q.C,  |10  parts.    Published 

at  93,  Fleet  Street. 

Ten  parts,  or  forty  numbers,  of  this  Journal  have  been  sent  us,  we 
suppose,  for  notice  in  the  HomilUU  Although  we  might  excuse  our- 
selves  from  noticing  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  has  not  much  to  do  either 
with  theology  or  homiletics,  we  hail  the  opportunity  of  again  calling 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it.  On  its  first  appearance  we  gave  it  a 
hearty  welcome.  We  have  been  subscribers  from  the  commencement, 
and  every  week  look  more  anxiously  forward  to  its  advent  than  to  any 
other  )oumal  that  enters  our  library.  It  has  life  in  it— the  life  of  convic* 
tlon,  conscience,  moral  passion ;  and  this,  apart  from  its  affluent  and 
varied  intelligence,  Junius-like  writing,  and  its  special  objects,  give  it  a 
charm  for  ua  which  no  other  journal  possesses.  We  have  heard  a  num- 
ber of  objections  to  the  journal.  Some  say  it  is  brimful  of  egotism. 
Welly  we  think  perhaps  tiiere  is  occasionally  too  much  of  what  seems 
seU-parade.  But  then  circumstances  often  occur  in  the  lives  of  great 
men  when  reference  to  self  is  not  only  just  but  obligatory  and  indispena- 
^le.  The  greatest  man  that  ever  ^od  this  earth  expressed  a  wish  to 
be  heard  in  order  (to  use  his  own  language)  that  '*  I  may  boast  myself 
ft  Uttle.**    When  a  man's  sense  of  justice  is  outraged,  when  his  conduct 
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IB  misinterpreted  and  misrepreBented,  when  he  feels  himself  yiotimifed 
by  the  selfishness,  conning,  and  en'vy  of  dastardly  oon^ietiiors,  duty  to 
self  compels  him  to  stand  np  for  his  own  Tindication  and  defe&oe.  The 
cold  slimy  snail  polls  in  his  horns  when  his  shell  is  merely  tooohed, 
hot  insolted  lions  roar  oot  their  natores  and  make  themseleTee  felt 
Others  say  it  is  redolent  with  wrath :  the  paragraphs  are  red-hot 
with  indignation.  There  is  an  amiability  that  is  execrable,  there  is 
an  indignation  that  is  praiseworthy.  The  more  love  (the  diTineet 
element  of  oor  natore)  a  man  has  in  him,  the  more  sosoeptible  of 
rage.  Moses,  David,  Paol,  often  went  into  flame.  To  hate  an  op- 
pressor is  maintained  by  Bookie  *'  to  be  an  instinct  of  oor  natore  againjit 
which  he  who  straggles  does  so  to  his  own  detriment."  On  the  oooaoiQii 
of  Macaolay*s  death,  some  of  the  miserable  little  scribbling  oritica  of 
the  day  said  that  the  brilliant  essayist  and  historian  had  no  heart. 
Thackeray  denied  the  charge,  and  declared  that  the  distingoished  aotbor 
had  a  heart  sensibly  beating  throogh  every  page  he  penned,  so  that  he 
seemed  to  be  always  in  a  storm  of  revolt  against  wrong,  craft,  tyranqy, 
For  oorselves,  we  have  no  faith  in  the  man  who  is  incapable  of  indig- 
nation, when  jostice  is  ootraged  and  gross  immoralities  revel  around 
him. 

We  are  right  glad  to  find  that  Dr.  Kenealy  is  improving  in  health 
and  growing  in  popolarity.  We  believe  that,  notwithstanding  the  alarm- 
ing moral  corroption  that  aboonds  in  oor  ooontry,  there  are,  down  deep  in 
the  heart  of  the  bolk  of  the  people,  those  eternal  sentiments  of  jostiee 
and  troth  that  only  reqoire  some  man  or  men  to  kindle,  evdve,  inter- 
pret, and  enforce,  in  order  to  work  oot  a  national  regeneration.  We 
have  not  the  honoor  of  a  personal  acqoaintance  with  Dr.  Kenealy,  nor 
have  we  ever  seen  him  in  the  fiesh ;  albeit,  jodging  from  his  noble  con- 
doct  and  masterly  speeches  in  the  Tiohbome  trial  and  the  prodne- 
tions  of  his  pen  now  before  os,  in  all  candoor  we  know  of  no  man,  at 
this  moment,  more  competent  for  the  work  than  Dr.  Kenealy.  Heaven 
prosper  him !  and  may  he  soon  find  his  way  into  St.  Stephen's  as  the 
foreronner  of  many  who  share  his  ethical  convictions  and  patrioUo 
aims! 


ICsBiaBiBic,  An)  ITS  HsiLnio  Powzb.  By  PsorsssoB  Adolibi  Dzmsb* 
London:  Bailliere,  Tindall  &  Cox,  King  William  Street. 
It  is  now  many  years  since  we  were  convinced  of  the  power  and  reality 
of  mesmerism ;  and  we  are  glad  to  have  this  little  work  pot  in  oor  hands, 
which  contains  nomeroos  instances  of  its  healing  virtoe.  If  men,  con- 
trary to  their  will  and  withoot  contact  or  tooch,  can  impart  their 
diseases,  there  can  be  nothing  onreasonable  in  the  doctrine  that  by  the 
force  of  their  wiQ,  contact,  and  robbing  they  can  transfose  some  amoont 
of  their  vitality,  energy,  and  health.  The  medical  profession  does  itself 
no  honoor  either  by  scoffing  at  or  ignoring  mesmeric  facts. 


A    DISCOUESE 

OS 

Canon   Kingsley. 


"  Wktoh  ye,  atand  taat  in  the  futh,  quit  3'oa  like  men,  tie  etiong."- 
C0B.ZTLIS. 


EFORE  we  furnish  our  readers  with  the  sub- 
staDce  of  a  sermon  preached  at  Westminster 
Abbey,   we   give,  from  one   of    the   leading 
organs  of  the  day,  the  foHowing  able  sketch 
'  Canon  Kingaley's  life- 
It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  all  English  read  - 
ers  of  this   age  will  hare  heard  of  the  death  of  one  of 
the  moat  vigorous  and  accomplished  of  modem  authors. 
Charles  Kingsley,  after  several  weeks'  illness,  breathed 
his  last  on  Saturday,  at  the  parsonage  of  Eversley,  in 
Hampshire,  his  abode  during  thirty  years.     Ho  was  fifty- 
fire  years  of  age,  and  his  literary  fame  is  of  twenty-fire 
years'  standing,  though  he  was  highly  esteemed  before 
that  time,  within  a  small   circle,  as   an  energetic  and 
original  writer,  both  of  rerse  and  prose. 

His  life  was  not  outwardly  eventful,  though  he  was  of 
an  adventurous  disposition.     The  quiet  profession  of  a 
country  clergyman,  promoted  to  a  brief  Uuiveraity  pro- 
TOl.  XXXVI.  K 
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fessorship  and  te  the  Canon's  stall  in  Chester  Catiie- 
dral^  which  he  exchanged  for  a  seat  in  Westminster 
Chapter,  restrained  his  chivalrous  impulses  towards  a 
career  of  personal  activity.  Like  Frederick  Robertson 
of  Brighton,  whom  in  some  features  of  character  he  much 
resembled,  Charles  Eangsley  was  made  by  nature  for  a 
dashing,  high-spirited,  gallant  British  soldier.  The  war- 
fare, however,  in  which  he  engaged  was  moral  and  spi- 
ritual, though  less  directly  evangelical  than  that  of  the 
Brighton  preacher.  What  Kingsley  ever  sought  to  do 
for  the  enforcement  of  Christian  ideas,  was  rather  to 
display  their  most  attractive  combination  with  the  liberal 
principles  and  sentiments  of  this  age,  with  all  the  graces 
of  art,  cultivated  taste,  and  true  social  refinement, 
and  with  the  study  of  all  the  wonders  and  beauties  in 
nature.  He  also  recommended,  as  most  consistent  with 
the  highest  aims  of  life,  habits  of  healthy  exerpis^  and 
cheerful  recreation.  The  gospel  he  taught,  was  one  of  "  a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body/'  He  was  earnestly  desirons, 
therefore,  to  claim  for  the  poorest  of  the  labouring  classes 
their  full  share  in  all  the  opportunities  of  culture  that  lie 
in  the  opulent  civilization  of  the  present  age.  This  made 
him,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  an  enthusiastic  apos- 
tle of  Socialism  and  Democracy,  qualified,  as  in  the  creed 
of  Lamennais,  by  the  religious  doctrines  of  Christendom. 
To  this  period  and  its  prevailing  influences  belong  the 
first  notable  writings  of  Charles  Kingsley.  A  fragment 
of  a  story,  entitled  **  Yeast,"  was  anonymously  published 
in  Fraser^s  Magazine,  It  purported  to  show  the  ferment 
of  conflicting  opinions  and  passions  in  the  mind  of  a  young 
English  gentleman  of  that  day,  who  had  freed  himself 
from  conventional  and  traditional  habits  of  thought.  The 
story  broke  off  with  his  condescending  to  serve  as  a  street 
porter  at  the  bidding  of  a  mysterious  stranger,  while  sola- 
cing his  intellectual  pride  with  the  stoic  philosophy  of  Car- 
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l/Ie.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  declamation  against  game- 
preserving  squires^  and  some  apology  for  poachers ;  but 
the  effect  was  more  exciting  than  satisfying.  In  "  Alton 
Locke,  Tailor  and  Poet,''  which  came  a  year  or  two  later, 
with  Mr.  Kingsley's  name  to  it,  he  drew  a  striking 
portrait  of  the  mental  condition  of  sensitive  and  meditative 
youth  among  the  working  classes  likely  to  be  leaders  of 
the  Chartist  moyement. 

The  topics  of  that  day  have  expired,  or  have  been 
superseded  by  other  social  problems,  in  our  own  time. 
Charles  Kingsley  did  not  stand  still,  but  soon  passed  on 
to  a  wider  range'  of  studies  and  moral  interests.  His 
attention  was  caught  by  a  fancied  analogy  between  the 
general  corruption  of  society  in  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  when  the  ancient  religious  customs  and 
philosophies  of  the  classical  period  were  proved  effete, 
and  the  present  condition  of  Europe.  "Hypatia;  or. 
New  Foes  with  an  old  Face,''  is  an  historical  romance 
designed  to  illustrate  this  comparison,  the  scene  being 
laid  at  Alexandria  in  the  fourth  century.  The  heroine, 
whose  story  may  be  read  in  Gibbon,  was  a  lady  lecturer 
of  the  Neoplatonist  school,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the 
fanatical  rage  of  the  mob,  when  their  heathen  instincts 
prevailed  in  spite  of  a  misdirected  Christian  authority.  As 
a  tale,  wo  should  say,  "  Hypatia  "  is  one  of  the  author's 
finest  works  of  imagination.  Only  the  ''  Bomola "  of 
George  Eliot  can  be  ranked  with  it  in  the  same  class  of 
fictions.  The  dramatic  force,  the  vivid  conceptions  of 
character  and  moral  experience,  the  healthy  spirit  of  duty 
and  robust  piety,  which  distinguish  Mr.  Kingsley's  best 
stories,  with  his  animated  style  of  description  and  narra- 
tive, are  scarcely  excelled  by  any  other  novelist. 

A  more  direct  attempt  was  made  by  him,  in  ''Two 
Years  Ago,"  to  represent  the  characteristics,  as  he  viewed 
them,  of  the  nineteenth  century.     The  typical  hero  is 

K  2 
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Tom  Thumall;  a  refcumed  gold-digger  from  Australia, 
clever,  enterprising,  self-reliant,  and  unbelieving,  till  he 
is  converted  to  religion  by  the  example  of  a  pure-minded 
and  devout  English  maiden,  Grace  Harvej,  who  finally 
becomes  his  wife. 

Mr.  Kingsley  about  this  time  dwelt  fondly  upon  the 
shores  of  North  Devon  and  the  ^haunts  of  red  deer  of 
Exmoor.  Devonshire,  indeed,  was  his  native  county ;  but 
it  was  on  the  borders 'of  Dartmoor,  at  Holne,  near  Ash- 
burton,  that  he  was  born,  in  1819.  His  affection,  how- 
ever, for  the  local  associations  with  English  history  came 
out  in  ^'  Westward  Ho,''  a  stirring  tale  of  the  Elizabethan 
sea-rovers  and  sea-fighters  of  Baleigh  and  Grenville,  of 
Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  of  the  Golden  Americas 
and  the  Spanish  Armada.  This  story  will  keep  its  place 
in  the  favour  of  English  readers  longer  than  anything 
else  he  has  written.  Next  to  it,  probably,  in  choice  and 
treatment  of  an  historical  subject,  is  ^'Hereward  the 
Wake,''  a  tale  of  the  stubborn  struggle  maintained  by  the 
Saxons  in  the  Fen  Country  against  their  Norman  Con- 
queror. Whether  as  an  interesting  romance,  a  study  of 
character,  or  a  picture  of  national  history,  it  is  very 
superior  to  Lord  Ly tton's  "  Harold,"  and  equal  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  tales  in  every  quality  but  humour.  Kings- 
ley,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  deficient  in  that  quality. 

We  have  mentioned  only  his  principal  works  of  fiction. 
A  large  amount  of  other  writing, — descriptive  sketches, 
critical  and  historical  essays,  lectures  and  sermons,  fairy 
tales,  allegories  or  parables  for  the  instruction  of  young 
people,  and  pleasing  discussions  of  natural  history  or 
popular  science, — issued  from  his  pen.  He  was  a  geologist, 
a  botanist,  a  zoologist,  and  an  eager  sportsman ;  and  the 
brightest  of  word- painters  for  landscape.  His  book  of 
West  Indian  descriptions,  entitled  '^At  Last,"  was 
happily  occasioned  by  the  late  gratification  of  a  life-long 
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desire  to  see  the  forests  of  a  tropical  region,  "  The  Water 
Babies'*  would  be  a  charming  tale  for  children,  if  it  were 
not  a  satire  on  their  elders.  Poetry,  too,  in  different  forms 
of  rerse,  from  ''  The  Saint's  Tragedy  "  of  German  Eliza- 
beth, to  many  a  graceful  and  tender  little  song,  proceeded 
from  this  fertile  mind.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  collective 
edition  of  his  works  may  soon  be  prepared. 

The  lamented  subject  of  this  memoir  was  a  son  of  the 
Rey.  Charles  Kingsley,  some  time  Rector  of  Chelsea.  He 
was  educated  at  King's  College,  London,  and  at  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  Pascoe  Grrenf  ell,  M.P.  The  only  parochial  charge  he 
ever  held  as  a  clergyman,  was  at  the  village  of  Eversley ; 
bat  he  held  the  canonry  at  Chester  from  1869  till  his 
recent  appointment  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  Queen's  Chaplains.  la  1860,  he  took  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, but  gave  it  up  some  years  afterwards,  confessing 
his  disinclination  to  that  line  of  study. 

The  following  is  the  sermon  delivered  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

**  Watoh  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit  you  like  men,  he  strong." 

It  was  once  remarked  by  a  venerable  and  saintly  per- 
son, that  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the 
Psalms  of  David,  was  their  free,  uurestrained  appreciation 
of  what  we  call  nature,  whether  in  the  moral  or  the 
physical  world;  that  they  began  with  commending  the 
honest,  upright  man — "  the  noblest  work  of  God '' — ^and 
they  ended  by  calling  on  every  creature,  animate  or  in- 
animate, to  praise  the  EtemaL  This  sympathy  with  the 
natural  man  and  the  natural  creation  was  the  more  remark- 
able in  the  Psalter,  because  of  all  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  it  was  the  one  which  was  confessedly  the 
most  spiritual,  the  most  intimate  in  its  communion  with 
the  Divine.     And  they  learned  from  that,  as  from  many 
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like  characteristics  of  the  Bible^  that  the  modern  distinc- 
tion^ drawn  from  the  Middle  Ages  downwards  between 
nature  and  grace^  between  the  secular  and  the  spiritual, 
between  the  Church  and  the  world,  however  difficult  it 
might  be  altogether  to  avoid  such  phrases,  was  no  essen- 
tial part  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  in  no  way  corre- 
sponded to  the  opposition  drawn  in  the  Scriptures  between 
the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  between  the  holy  and  the  unholy 
•^that  it  was  the  product  of  an  artificial  condition, 
whether  of  barbarous  or  civilized  society,  whidi  had 
stunted  rather  than  forwarded  the  upward  growth  of 
the  spirit  of  man  towards  its  Divine  original.  To  these 
artificial  separations  the  mass  of  mankind  readily  accom- 
modated themselves.  It  was  more  easy  for  the  worldly 
to  b^  entirely  worldly,  and  for  the  religious  to  be  exclu- 
sively religious,  each  in  an  isolated  mediocrity,  whether 
we  call  it  golden  or  leaden,  which  tended  to  produce  a 
false  standard  of  religion  and  a  low  estimate  of  the  world 
in  which  our  duties  were  cast.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  they  ought  to  prize  as  among  God's  best  gifts^  any 
characters,  any  phenomena  that  broke  through  this  com- 
monplace level,  and  which,  like  mountain  crags,  counter- 
sected  and  united  the  ordinary  divisions  of  mankind,  or, 
like  volcanoes,  burst  forth  at  times  and  revealed  to  them, 
something  of  the  central  fires  within  and  trndemeath  the 
crust  of  custom,  fashion,  and  tradition.  Such  were  those 
whom  they  sometimes  saw,  who  appeared  to  cynical 
critics  or  to  superstitious  formalists  to  have  chosen  a 
mistaken  position  in  life,  apparently  alien  to  the  bent  of 
their  inclinations  or  their  antecedents—^  religious  man, 
for  eitample,  becoming  a  lawyer  or  a  statesman,  or  a  bold, 
gallant  youth,  bom  to  be  a  sailor  or  a  soldier,  led  by  cir- 
cumstances into  the  career  of  a  clergyman.  Such,  also, 
were  those  in  whom  the  inborn  flame  of  genius  illttmi- 
nated,  and  perhaps  shattered,  the  earthly  vessel  that 
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contained  it,  and^  despite  of  all  surrounding  obstacles, 
claimed  affinity  with  kindred  sparks  of  light  and  warmth, 
whereyer  they  existed.     We  all  know  what  and  who  it  is 
tLat  has  suggested  these  thoughts.     In  that  multiplied 
shadow  of  sorrow  and  death  which  has  for  the  last  few 
months  or  weeks  enlarged  its  borders  beyond  usual  pre* 
cedent  throaghoot  the  land,  one  brilliant  light  which 
shone  in  our  dim  atmosphere  has  been  suddenly  extin* 
gaished;   and  it  cannot  be  allowed  i^hus  to  pass  away 
without  our  asking  ourselves  what  we  may  have  gained 
by  its  presence  amongst  us,  what  we  have  lost  by  its 
disappearance.    Others  have  spoken,  and  will  long  speak, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  of  the  literary  fame  of  the 
gifted  poet  whose  dust  might  well  have  been  mingled 
with  the  dust  of  his  brother  poets  within  these  walls. 
Others  will  speak,  in  nearer  circles,  of  the  close  affection 
which  bound  the  pastor  to  his  flock,  the  friend  to  his 
friends,  the  father  to  the  children,  and  the  husband  to  the 
wife,  in  that  romantic  home  which  is  now  for  ever  identi- 
fied with  his  name,  and  beside  which  he  rests  beneath  the 
yews  which  he  planted  with  his  own  hands,  and  the  giant 
fir-treea  that  fling  their  protecting  arms  from  above.    Biit 
that  which  alono  is  fitting  to  urge  from  this  place,  is  the 
moral  and  reUgious  significance  of  the  career  which  has 
left  a  spot  void,  as  if  where  a  rare  plant  has  grown 
which  no  earth  can  reproduce,  but  of  which  the  peculiar 
fragrance  still  lingers  with  those  who  may  have  ever 
come  within  its  reach.    To  the  vast  congregations  which 
hong  vLpon  his  lips  in  this  church;  to  the  wide  world 
which  looked  eagerly  for  the  utterances  which  will  come 
no  more  from  that  burning  spirit ;  to  the  loving  friends 
who  mourn  over  the  sudden  extinction  of  a  heart  of  fire, 
the  sadden  relaxation  of  the  grasp  of  a  hand  of  iron, 
I  would  recall  some  of  those  higher  strains  which,  amid 
manifold   imperfections,  acknowledged   by  none  more 
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freely    than    by    himself,    placed    him    nnqaestionably 
amongst  the  conspicuous  teachers  of  his  time,  and  gave 
to  his  voice  a  power  of  reaching  hearts  to  which  other 
preachers  and  teachers  often  appealed  in  vain.     It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  there  are  three  main  ledsons  of  his 
course  and  character  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
three  parts  of  the  apostolic  farewell  which  I  have  chosen 
for  my  text.     ^^  Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  th^  faith,  quit 
you  like  ineUy   he  stron-g.'^      Watch  !    that  is  to  say,  be 
awake,  be  wakeful ;  have  your  eyes  open,  the  eyes  of  your 
senses,  your  mind,  and  your  conscience.      Such,  surely, 
was  the  wakefulness,  the  vigilance,  the  devouring  curiosity 
of  him  whoso  life  and  conversation,  as  he  walked  amongst 
ordinary  men,  was  aa  that  of  a  waker  amongst  drowsy 
sleepers,  a  watchful  sentinel  in  advance  of  a  slumbering 
host.     The  diversity  of  human  character,  and  the  tragedy 
of  human  life,  were  always  to  him  as  an  ever-opening, 
unfolding  book ;   but  even  more  than  to  the  glories  and 
wonders  of  man  he  was,  far  beyond  what  falls  to  the  lot 
of  most,  alive  and  awake  in  every  pore  to  the  beauty  and 
marvels  of   nature.     That  contrast  in  the  old  story  of 
''  Eyes  and  No  Eyes  '*  was  the  contrast  between  him  and 
common  people.    That  eagle  eye  seemed  to  discern  every 
shade  and  form  of  animal  and  vegetable  life ;  that  listen- 
ing ear,  like  that  of  the  hero  in  the  fairy  tale,  seemed 
about  to  catch  the  growing  of  the  grass  and  the  opening 
of  the  shell.     Nature  was  to  him  a  true  companion, 
speaking  with  a  thousand  voices ;  and  nature  was  to  him 
also  the  voice  of  God,  the  face  of  the  Eternal  and  the 
Invisible,  as  it  can  only  be  to  those  who  study,  and  love, 
and  know  it.     For  his  was  no  idle  dreamer's  pleasure ;  it 
was  a  wakefulness,  not  only  to  the  force  and  beauty  of 
the  outward  world,  but  to  the  causes  of  those  mysterious 
operations,  to  the  explanations  given  by  its  patient  stu- 
dents and  explorers.    Never,  or  hardly  ever,  did  he  join 
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in  the  presomptaoas  condemnation  or  the  cowardly  fear 
of  science  and  scientific  men.    They  were  fellow- workers 
with  him  and  he  with  them.    Prom  his  fearless  confidence 
in  the  results  of  physical  research  take  comfort,  0  ye  of 
little  faith !      Open  wide  your  eyes  and  ears  to  every 
breathing  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  to  every  accent  of  the 
Divine  truth.    To  you  as  to  Him  "let  everything  that 
hath  breath  praise  "  the  Eternal  God.     Children  gather- 
ing shells  on  the  seashore,  fishermen  by  chalk  streams, 
huntsmen  on  the  bright  days  of  autumn  and  of  winter, 
watchers  of  the  secret  growth  of  plant  and  insect,  and 
penetrating  streams  and  shifting  soil,  fear  not  to  learn 
and  to  teach  those  lessons  of  holy  and  innocent  enjoy- 
ment which  awakened  in  him  constant  praise   of   the 
Eternal  Cause.    Who  can  fail  to  derive  a  sense  of  grim 
consolation — may  we  not  even  say  of  Christian  philoso- 
phy— as  lie  encounters  even  in  the  bitter,  biting  blast  of 
our  sharp  English  winter,  or  yet  sharper  spring,  that 
moral  lesson,  that  living  sermon,  breathed  into  it  by 
those  exulting  lines  which  will  never  grow  old  as  long  as 
the  east  wind  blows,  or  the  English  nation  lasts  ? 

**  Weloome  back,  North-easter, 

0*er  the  German  foam, 

O'er  the  Danish  moorlands, 

From  thy  frozen  home. 

Come,  as  came  onr  fathers, 

Heralded  by  thee. 
Conquering  fVom  the  eastward, 

Itorda  by  land  and  sea. 

Come,  and  strong  within  ns 

Stir  the  Viking's  blood, 
Bracing  nerve  and  sinew ; 

Blow,  thou  wind  of  God.*' 

And  this  leads  me  to  the  second  part  of  the  Apostolic 
maxim,  '*  Quit  you  like  men,  be  strong.*'    If  there  was 
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any  one  of  our  time  with  whom  this  precept  was  associ- 
ated  even  to  exaggeration,  it  was  with  him  who  is  gone. 
That  famous  phrase,  which  he  indeed  repudiated  for  him- 
self, "but  which  became  inextricably  attached  to  his  name^ 
was  but  the  Apostle's  words  in  modern  form.     No  doubt 
the  Bible  overflows  with  sympathy  for  the  sorrowful,  the 
feeble,  and  the  suffering ;  but  it  is  also  full  of  heart-stir- 
ring commands  to  "  play  the  man,''  to  be  men  in  under- 
standing, to  '^  quit "  us  like  men,  and  ''  be  strong  and 
very  courageous."     Christianity,  if  it  is  to  hold  its  own, 
ought  to  be  what  it  claims  to  be ;   must  be,  not  only 
gentle,  feminine,  and  sweet,  but  muscular,  masculine,  and 
strong.     But,  in  ^fact,  the   two  sides  thus  represented 
in  the  Bible,  certainly  as  exemplified  in  him,  are  not 
inconsistent — ^rather,  in  their  best  form,  they  are  in-* 
separable.      No  one  was  more  chivalrously  respectful 
towards  women,  more  tender  to  the  weak  and  suffering. 
Of  all  his  songs,  of  all  his  utterances,  the  one  that  will 
live  the  longest  in  the  mouths  of  men,  is  that  which  is 
full,  not  of  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  old  sea  kings,  bat  of 
the  wailing  and  weeping  ciy  of  simple  human  pathos, 

«  O  Mary»  call  the  cattle  home 
Across  the  sanda  of  Dee.*' 

Even  in  his  rude  conflicts  with  the  superstitions  of 
mediasval  times,  half  his  force  was  derived  from  his 
kindly  appreciation  of  their  nobler  side.  "  The  Saint's 
Tragedy"  would  have  been  to  him  no  tragedy,  had  he 
not  recognised  that  Elizabeth  of  Thnringia  was,  indeed, 
a  true  Christian  saint.  And  this  gave  yet  more  strength 
to  the  determined  stand  he  made  in  what  he  deemed  an 
effeminate  age — the  stand  he  made  for  the  vigorous, 
courageous,  straightforward  aspect  of  true  reIigion---the 
sense  that  justice  and  truth  and  courage  were  as  essen- 
tially saint*like  as  tenderness^  beneficence,  and  devotion. 
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It  was  this  which  roased  his  chivalrous  defence  in  his 
earlier  life  for  those  whom^  perhaps  in  excess,  he  thought 
oppressed  and  neglected.  It  was  this  which  roused  his 
chivalrous  defence  in  his  later  life  for  those  whom,  also 
perhaps  in  excess^  he  regarded  as  sacrificed  to  popular 
prejudice.  It  was  this  profound  feeling  o£  the  rights  of 
the  poor  and  the  duties  of  the  rich  that  kindled  the  fiery 
pages  of  ."Yeasf  and  ''Alton  Locke.^'  It  was  this 
impatience  of  a  sickly  sentimental  theology  that  drew 
down  his  condemnation  alike  of  the  monk  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  and  of  the  fanatical  preacher  of  the  nine- 
teenth. It  was  this  moral  enthusiasm  which,. in  the  pages 
of  ''Hypatia,^'  has  scathed  with  an  everlasting  brand  the 
name  of  the  Alexandrian  Cyril  and  his  followers,  for  their 
outrage  upon  humanity  and  morality  in  the  name  of  a 
hoUow  Christianity  and  a  spurious  (»ihodoxy.  It  was 
righteous  indignation  against  what  seemed  to  him  the 
glorification  of  a  tortuous  and  ambiguous  policy,  which 
betrayed  him  into  the  only  personal  controversy  in  which 
he  was  ever  entangled,  and  in  which,  matched  in  unequal 
conflict  with  the  most  subtle  and  dexterous  controversialist 
of  modem  times,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  was  ap- 
parently worsted,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  ultimate 
issue.  It  was  this  passion  for  gallant  deeds  and  adven- 
tnrons  daring  that  created  the  characters  of  Lancelot  and 
Amyas  Lee,  which  revived  the  heA)es  of  Greece  for  the 
yonng  and  those  of  the  Elizabethan  age  for  the  old.  It 
was  this  sense  of  his  being  a  thorough  Englishman,  this 
sense  that  he  was  one  of  yourselves,  working,  toiling,  and 
feeUng  with  you  and  like  you^  that  endeared  him  to  you, 
artisans  and  working-men  of  London,  and  to  you,  rising 
youth  of  England.  You  know  how  he  desired  with  a 
passionate  desire  that  you  should  have  pure  air,  pure 
water,  habitable  dwellings ;  that  you  should  be  able,  as 
far  OS  possible,  to  share  the  courtesies,  the  refinements. 
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the  elevation  of  citizens  and  of  Englishmen;  and  you 
might,  therefore,  trust  him  the  more  when  he  told  you  from 
the  pulpit,  and  would  still  tell  you  from  the  grave,  that 
your  homes  and  your  lives  should  be  no  less  full  of  purity 
and  of  light — that  vice,  and  idleness,  and  meanness,  and 
dishonesty  are  base  and  contemptible  and  miserable. 
"  Stand  fast  in  the  faith."  The  deceased  was  a  striking 
example  of  the  truth  that  a  Christian  clergyman  need  not 
be  a  member  of  a  separate  caste,  or  a  stranger  to  the 
common  interests  of  his  countrymen ;  yet,  human,  genial, 
layman  as  he  was,  he  still  was  not  the  less — ^nay,  he  was 
ten  times  the  more — a  pastor  than  he  would  have  been 
had  he  shut  himself  out  from  the  hearts  and  haunts  of 
men.  Scholar,  poet,  novelist,  he  yet  felt  himself  to  be 
with  all  and  before  all  a  spiritual  teacher  and  guide.  He 
was  not  a  profound  theologian.  One  fatherly  friend  and 
counsellor  he  followed  closely.  He  felt  that  to  him  he 
owed  his  own  self;  and  he  would  sometimes  playfully  say 
that  it  was  enough  for  him  to  be  to  the  outside  world  the 
interpreter  of  Frederick  Maurice.  There  were  two  main 
doctrines  which  he  held  with  a  fervour  and  tenacity  of 
his  own,  with  a  freshness  and  a  vigour  which  amounted 
almost  to  the  originality  of  genius,  and  which  in  his 
teaching  enlightened  and  controlled  and  coloured  even 
the  most  antique  and  the  most  trite  of  the  ordinary 
teaching  of  past  or  present  time.  One  of  these  was, 
that  the  main  religion  of  mankind  and  of  Christendom 
consisted  in  the  strict  fulfilment  of  the  duty  of  man, 
which  was  the  will  of  God ;  and  the  other  was  the  abso- 
lute and  eternal  goodness  of  God.  When  the  shadows 
of  death  were  closing  him  round,  still  we  are  told  the 
same  beatific  vision  of  that  which  alone  makes  the  blessed- 
ness of  Heaven  was  before  his  failing  sight,  "  How  beauti« 
ful,"  he  said, ''is  God!" 

Dean  Stanlvt. 
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Tha  Book  of  Job  ia  one  of  the  grandest  sections  of  Divine  Scripinre.  It  has  never 
T^,  to  oar  towwledge.  been  treated  in  a  purely  Homiletio  method  for  Homiletio 
cnd«.  Besides  many  learned  expositions  on  the  book  found  in  oar  general  com- 
°»»tene8,  we  have  special  exegetical  volumes  of  good  scholarlvand  critical  worth; 
^ch  ss  Drs.  Barnes,  Wem^,  Mason  Gtoode,  Noyes  Lee,  Dehtzsch,  and  Herman 
Hedwiek  Bcnnard :  the  last  is  in  every  way  a  numterly  production.  For  us,  there- 
fore, to  go  Into  phUology  and  verbal  criticism,  when  such  admirable  works  are 
available  to  all  students,  would  be  superfluous,  if  not  presumption.  Ambiguous 
Wnuj,  when  they  occur,  we  shall  of  course  explain,  and  occasionally  suggest  an  im- 
IRvred  rendering ;  but  our  work  will  be  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  Honuletic.  We  shall 
essay  to  bzing  out  from  the  grand  old  words  those  Divine  verities  which  are  true 
»Q<i  vital  to  man  as  man  in  all  lands  and  ages.  These  truths  we  shall  frame  in  an 
onier  as  philosophic  and  suggestive  as  our  best  powers  will  enable  us  to  do ;  and 
tiiii  in  order  to  help  the  earnest  preachers  of  God's  Holy  Word. 


Subject:  The  Third  Speeoh  of  Eliphaz.    (2)  The  Beori- 

minatory  Section. 

"  Is  Dot  thy  wiokednesa  great  ?  and  thine  iniquities  infinite  ?  "  etc. — 
Job  xxii.  6-14. 

£izoBTiciL  Bexabks:  Ver.  5. — "I«  not  thy  wickedness  great  f  and  thine 
iniquUies  infinite  f**  What  Eliphaz  probably  means  by  this  expression 
is  this,  **  Since  I  see  thy  sofferings  are  great,  thy  sins  must  also  be 
great ;  thy  matchless  afflictions  prove  to  me  thy  matchless  iniquities." 
This  is  the  only  phioe  in  the  Bible,  it  is  said,  where  the  word  "  infi- 
nite "  has  been  applied  to  sin,  and  yet  theology  bases  an  argument  for 
the  interminableness  of  torment  on  the  infinitude  of  sin. 

Ver.  6. — "For  thou  hast  taken  a  pledge  from  thy  brother  for  nought^  and 
stripped  tJie  naked  of  their  clothing,"  (Margin,  "the  cloth  of  the 
naked.")  The  probability  is  that  this  charge  is  an  unfounded  calumny. 
If  Eliphaz  did  not  fabricate  it  himself,  he  based  it  perhaps  upon  the 
words  of  some  slanderer,  Jor  slanderers  have  ever  abounded.  Anyhow, 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that  Eliphaz  regarded  injustice  and  cruelty 
towards  the'  helpless  as  an  enormous  crime. 

Ver.  7.—**  Thou  hast  not  given  water  to  the  weary  to  drinks  and  thou  hast 
vUhholden  bread  from  the  hungry,"  Here  is  the  charge  of  inhospi- 
tality,  which  amongst  the  Orientals  was  always  regarded  as  a  great 
an, 

Ver.  8.—'*  But  as  for  tite  mighty  man  (margin,  **  man  of  arm  "),  he  had  tlie 
earth;  and  the  honourable  man  (margin,  "eminent,  or  accepted  for 
countenance  **)  dwelt  in  it."  By  this  he  means  to  say  that  Job,  in  the 
<la>-8  of  his  prosperity  and  influence,  had  used  his  great  power  iu  away 
not  humane.  His  might  went  against  the  right.  This  also,  perhaps, 
in  sU  probability  was  false. 
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Ver.  9—"  Thou  hast  sent  widows  away  empty,  and  the  arms  of  the  father- 
Uss  have  hun  broken.'*  This  charge  Job  wtbgeqneiitly  coDira^wts 
(xxiz.  11-16)  in  language  the  most  sublime  and  impressive. 

Ver.  10. — **  Therefore  snares  are  round  about  tJiee,  and  sudden  fear  troU'^ 
bleth  thee/*  Here  comes  oat  his  false  and  pemicions  logic.  **  There- 
fore." The  history  of  Proyideooe-  protests  against  this  "  therefore." 
Suffering  here  is  no  test  of  character. 

Ver.  11. — **0r  darkness,  that  thoti  canst  not  see;  and  abundanee  pf 
waters  cover  thee,''  "Darkness"  and  ** waters"  are  employed  tAne- 
where,  as  well  as  here.'to  signify  great  affliction. 

Ver.  12, 13,  l^.^''Is  not  God  in  the  height  of  heaven  f  and  behold  the 
height  of  the  stars,  how  high  they  are  !  And  thou  sayest,  How  doth  God 
knowf  Can  He  Judge  through  the  dark  cloud  f  Thick  clouds  are  « 
covering  to  Him,  that  He  seeth  not;  and  He  walketh  in  the  circuit  of 
heaven." 

" Is  not  Eloah  high  as  the  heavens? 
See  but  the  head  of  the  stars  how  exalted  1 
8o  then  thou  thinkest,  What  doth  God  know? 
Can  He  judge  through  the  thick  cloud  ? 
Clouds  veil  Him,  that  He  seeth  not ; 
And  in  the  vault  of  heaven  He  walketh  at  His  pleasure." 

Delitzsch. 

Here  Eliphaz  seems  to  charge  Job  with  the  error  of  regarding  Ood  as 
80  remote  from  the  earth,  so  far  up  in  the  regions  of  immensity,  as 
not  to  know  what  was  going  on  on  this  little  planet.  Perhaps 
£liphaz  drew  this  conclusion  from  the  drcumstanoe  that  Job  diMiied 
that  God  punished  the  wicked  according  to  their  conduct  in  this 
world.  His  thoughts  seemed  to  be  this.  Because  thou  enteriainest 
this  idea,  thou  thinkest  that  God  is  too  great  and  too  far  away  to 
notice  the  sins  of  individual  men. 

HoMiLETics. — Thia  section  of  this  third  speech  of  Eliphaz 
we  have  designated  iheEecriminaiory.  The  charge  here  brought 
against  Job  is  twofold,  the  one  wrong  in  relation  to  man,  and 
the  other  wrong  in  relation  to  God. 

I.  Wrong  in  relation  to  Man.  In  regard  to  iho  charge 
which  he  here  brings  against  Job,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
whilst  most  expositors  regard  Eliphaz  as  speaking  in  his  own 
name,  others,  amongst  whom  Dr.  Bernard,  regard  him  as 
indicating  merely  the  charges  which  the  Almighty  might  bring 
against  him.  '<  IP,"  says  Dr.  Bernard,  ''  Eliphaz  and  the  other 
friends  had  known  Job  to  hare  committed  snch  atrocities  as 
are  enumerated  in  these  verses,  we  can  hardly  believe  that 
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they  would  have  come  to  sympatliize  with  and  comfort  him ; 
much  less  that  they  wonldhave  torn  their  garments  and  sprinkled 
dast  npon  tiieir  heads  on  account  of  the  fall  of  snch  a  barbarous 
oppressor.  Moreover,  since  Job  had  challenged  them  as  early 
fts  chap.  TL  24  to  point  out  to  him  in  what  he  had  erred,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how,  if  they  had  charges  like  these  to 
bring  forward  against  him — charges  which  they  could  not  have 
failed  to  perceive  mnst  put  him  to  the  blush  and  silence  him 
for  ever  and  ever — they  could  have  kept  back  till  now.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  Eliphaz  merely  meant  to  say  this,  We 
certainly  cannot  point  out  to  yon  a  single  thing  in  which  you 
bare  done  wrong ;  but  this  docs  not  prove  that  Qt)d  could  not, 
as  He  may  have  seen  you  commit  many  atrocious  crimes, 
^hich  remain  concealed  from  us  as  well  as  others  who  know 
JOQ."  But  even  if  he  is  supposed  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
Almighty,  he  must  be  regarded  as  endorsing  the  charges  him- 
self. Prom  what  we  know  of  this  Eliphaz,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  he  would  be  so  impious  as  to, put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Almighty  charges  against  men  if  they  were 
nnfounded  and  false.  We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  regard- 
ing his  language  as  recriminatory. 

What  is  the  charge  that  he  brings  here  against  Job  in 
relation  to  his  conduct  toward  man  ?  It  is  his  flagrant  in- 
bamanity.  (1)  He  was  rapacious,  "For  thou  hast  taken 
a  pledge  from  thy  brother  for  nought,  and  stripped  the 
naked  of  their  clothing."  He  extorted  even  from  his  own 
brother  a  "pledge"  to  which  he  had  no  just  claim,  and 
stripped  the  ill-clad  of  their  tattered  garments.  (2)  He  was 
fdliogpitahle,  "  Thou  hast  not  given  water  to  the  weary  to 
drink,  and  thou  hast  withholden  bread  from  the  hungry." 
To  those  parched  with  thirst  and  exhausted  by  hunger  he 
showed  no  sympathy,  stretched  forth  no  helping  hand.  (8)  He 
was  tyrannic.  "But  as  for  the  mighty  man,  he  had  the 
earth ;  and  the  honourable  man  dwelt  in  it.  Thou  hast  sent 
widows  away  empty,  and  the  arms  of  the  fatherless  have  been 
broken."  His  great  power  he  had  used,  not  to  help  the 
widow,  the  orphan,  the  indigent,  but  to  crush  them.    In  all 
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this  he  means  to  say  that  Job's  iniqaities  were  "infinite," 
and  that  his  pnnishment  therefore  was  condign  and  signal. 

The  other  charge  which  he  here  brings  against  Job : 

II.  Wrong  in  relation  to  God.     "  Is  not  God  in  the  height 
of    heaven?     And  behold    the  height  of   the    stars,  how 
high  they  are!     And  thon  sayest,  How  doth  God  know? 
Can  He  jndge  throngh  the  thick  clond?     Thick  clouds  are 
a  covering   to   Him,  that  He  seeth  not;   and  He  walketh 
in  the  circnit  of  heaven."    His  charge  here  against  Job  in 
relation  to  God,  is  a  denial  of   the  Divine  inspection  aitd 
superintendence  of  individual    man.     This  error,  whidi   he 
wisely  charges  on  Job,  was  the  leading  error  of  the  old 
Epicureans,  and  the  leading  error  of  deists  in  all  ages.     Now, 
although  this  allegation  was  in  all  probability  unfounded  in 
relation  to  Job,  it  is  undeniably  applicable  to  the  vast  majority 
of  men  of  all  creeds  and  churches,  regions  and  religionB, 
territories  and  times.     Idolatrous  images,  immorality  in  life, 
formality  in  worship,  moral  dnlness  in  mind,  are  abundant 
proofs  that  man  regards  Gtod  as  a  Being  foreign  and  remote. 
If  all  men  felt  God  to  be  in  conscious  contact  with  them, 
idolatry,  immorality,  dormancy  of  soul,  coxdd  not  exist.  Many 
causes  have  been  assigned  for  man's  tendency  to  regard  Grod 
as  remote,  such  as,  (I)  The  mediatory  method  of  Divine 
operation.    He  does  not  deal  directly  with  man.     (2)  Man's 
power  of  spontaneous  action.     He  is  left  free,  he  does  not  feel 
the  hand  of  God  on  the  springs  of  his  being.     (3)  The 
unbroken  regularity  of    natural  laws.     Nature    shows    no 
changes,  indicates  no  interruption.     (4)  The  disorders  of  the 
moral  world.     Sin  is  allowed  to  prosper,xrimes  to  run  liot; 
but  the  grand  cause  is  dread  of  God,    Men  have  sinned,  and 
their  guilty  consciences  invest  the  Almighty  with  such  attri- 
butes of  vengeance  that  they  turn  away  in  horror  from  Him. 
The  language  of  each  man  is,  "  Depart  from  me,  for  I  dosire 
not  a  knowledge  of  Thee."* 

CoNCLusiOK.     Learn  from  this, — 

First:  Tluit  in  natural  religion  the  ilUtreatment  of  our  feVloic* 

•  See  UomilUt,  Series  III.,  vol.  x.,  page  270. 
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mm  %8  regarded  as  a  great  crime.  There  is  no  reason  to 
belieye  that  Eliphass  had  any  revelation  from  God  but  that 
which  natare  sapplies;  and  yet  in  his  language  to  Job  he 
expresses  in  a  strong  and  nnmisfcakable  manner  his  oonyic- 
iion,  that  to  be,  not  only  cruel,  but  even  inhospitable  to  oar 
fellow-men  is  wicked.  The  obligation  to  be  socially  sympa- 
thetic, loving,  and  kind,  the  God  of  love  has  written  on  the 
human  soul.  When  men  become  reckless  in  relation  to  the 
interests  of  their  fellow-men,  grow  callous  and  malign,  they 
outrage  the  law  of  their  own  natare.  Xenocrates,  though  a 
heathen,  was  pitiful  to  a  poor  sparrow,  that,  being  pursued  by 
a  hawk,  fled  to  him  for  succour.  He  sheltered  her  nntil  the 
enemy  was  fled,  and  afterwards  letting  her  go,  said,  8e 
suppUcein  nan  prodidisse,  that  he  had  not  betrayed  his  poor 
suppliant. 

Learn, — 

Secondly :  That  men  often  denounce  evils  in  otJiers  of  which 
they  thenuelves  are  guilty.  Strong  as  was  the  implied  denun- 
ciation of  EUphaz  against  nnkindness  in  Job,  was  he  not  him- 
self unkind  in  tantalizing  him  now  when  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  suffering,  by  charges  that  were  utterly  false  P  So  it 'ever 
has  been :  the  man  who  has  the  '*  beam  "  in  his  own  eye  is 
most  ready  to  discover  the  "mote  "  in  his  brother's.  Indeed, 
as  a  rule,  the  greatest  sinner  is  the  greatest  censor.  How 
severe  was  the  judgment  which  David  pronounced  upon  the 
man  whose  portrait  Nathan  drew !  How  rigorous  and  hasty 
was  the  judgment  which  the  proud  Pharisee  in  the  temple 
passed  upon  the  penitential  publican !  How  ready  were  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  to  pronounce  the  severest  judgment  even 
upon  the  conduct  of  Christ  and  His  disciples !  The  greatest 
sinners  adjudged  to  death  the  holiest  being  that  ever  trod 
this  earth,  the  blessed  Son  of  God.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
acoountiug  for  this  remarkable  and  patent  fact. 
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Sit  3^pt, 


jU  our  pnrpoie  in  the  treataneiit  of  this  Qospel  iB  purely  the  deTelopment,  in  the 
briefest  and  most  sa^gestive  form,  of  Sennonio  otitlinee,  we  most  refer  onr  readen 
to  the  following  works  for  all  oritioal  inouirieaiinto  the  author  and  anth(unhip  of 
the  book,  and  also  for  any  minute  critiosms  on  difflcnlt  olaosos.  The  works  we 
^hall  especially  consult  are  i— "  Introduction  to  New  Testament."  by  Bleek ;  "  Com- 
mentary on  John,"  by  Tholuck ;  "  Commentary  on  John,"  by  Hengstenbei^ ;  "  In* 
troduouonto  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,"  by  Weetoott;  "The  Gospel  Histcoy/'  bj 
Ebrard ;  "Our  Lord's  Divinity,"  by  Liddon ;  "  St.  John's  Gospel,"  by  Oostersee; 
"  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,"  by  Domer  ]  Lange ;  eto.|  etc 


Subjeot :  Christ's  first  two  Discourses  at  the  Feast  of 

Tabemaoles. 

*'  And  many  of  the  people  believed  on  Him,  and  said,  When 
Christ  Cometh,  "will  He  do  more  miracles  than  these  which 
this  man  hath  done  ?  The  Pharisees  heard  that  the  people 
mnrmnred  such  things  concerning  Him ;  and  the  Pharisees 
and  the  chief  priests  sent  officers  to  take  Hini.  Then  said 
Jcsns  unto  them,  Yet  a  little  while  am  I  with  yon,  and  then  I 
go  unto  Him  that  sent  Me.  Ye  shall  seek  Me,  and  shall  not 
find  Me :  and  where  I  am,  thither  ye  cannot  come.  Then  said 
the  Jews  among  themselves,  Whither  will  He  go,  that  we 
shall  not  find  Him  P  will  He  go  unto  the  dispersed  among 
the  Gentiles,  and  teach  the  Gentiles  P  What  manner  of  say- 
ing is  this  that  He  said,  Ye  shall  seek  Me,  and  shall  not  find 
Me :  and  where  I  am,  thither  ye  cannot  come  P— John  vii. 
81-36. 

EzroginoN:  Ver.  31.— *'^nd  many  of  the  piopU  believed***  **Bai  of 
the  mnltitudo  many  believed."  Their  belief  means  perhaps  notbing 
more  than  a  passing  impression  that  He  was  the  Messiah,  and  does 
not  iiiolade  that  faith  in  Him  which  secures  everlasting  life.  **  When 
Christ  Cometh,  vHll  He  do  more  miraclee  than  theee  which  thie  man  hath 
done ;  '*  This  implies  that  there  was  (1)  A  general  belief  that  the  trne 
Messiah  would  work  miracles.  The  Old  Testament  gave  them  to  nn- 
derstand  this  (Isa.  xxzv.  5,  6).  (2)  A  general  aokaowledgment  tbst 
Ghrist^s  miracles  had  already  been  great.  "Will  He  do  more 
miracles  ? " — ^more  signs. 

Ver.  82.—**  The  Pharieees  heard  that  the  people  murmured  inch  thing' 
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concerning  Him:  and  the  Phariiees  and  the  chief  prietts  sent  officers  to 
take  Him,"  Here  the  actaatlng  motive  of  the  persecntors  of  Jesus  is 
tereakd.  They  feel  a  species  of  rivahry  against  Him ;  they  fear  the 
loM  of  their  popularity  and  authority,  and  ne^er  can  pardon  Him  for 
gaising  the  affeetions  and  even,  in  aome  measure,  the  belief  of  His 
Qoontrymen,    Peath—- the  cross  can  alone  make  reparation. 

Ter.  83.—"  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them."  To  whom  ?  To  the  officers, 
or  to  the  Pharisees  who  gave  information,  or  to  the  whole  assembly  ? 
^bably  to  the  whole,  with  the  chief  priests  especially  in  viewi  **  Yet 
a  UttU  whiU  anlufith  you,  and  then  I  go  unto  Him  that  sent  Me.'* 
Probably  He  meant  by  this  language  to  intimate  to  His  enemies  that 
they  need  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  seize  Him,  as  His  departure  by  death 
was  Just  at  hand.  But  although  they  would  lose  Him  from  their 
midst,  H«  would  not  be  in  the  grave,  but  with  His  Father.  "  I  go  unto 
Him  thai  Mnt  Me." 

Ver.  34.~<*  Ye  shall  seek  Me^  and  shall  not  find  Me  :  and  where  I  am, 
t hither  ye  cannot  come.**  You  will  one  day  search  earnestly  for  Me, 
but  I  shall  not  be  found.  When  the  judgment  of  Heaven  falls  on  your 
nation  (Matt.  udv.  28),  you  will  be  anxious  to  find  Me,  as  your  J)e- 
liverar.  "  Thither  ye  oannot  oome.'*  I  shall  be  beyond  the  reach  of- 
▼our  malicious  and  murderous  designs,  in  a  state  forwhich  you  possess 
no  congeniality,  and  into  which  you  cannot  enter. 

Ver.  36. — '*  Then  said  the  Jews  among  themselves.  Whither  will  He  go,  that 
we  shall  not  find  Him  f  wiU  He  go  unto  the  dispersed  among  the  Oen- 
Hies,  a$sd  teach  the  GentUu  f  "  The  mocUng  malice  of  their  reply  (in 
vain  questioned  by  Meyer)  rises  into  a  climax  of  three  clauses :  (1) 
Whither  will  He  go,  that  we  might  not  follow  Him  ?  (Into  Paradise  ?) 
(2)  Whither  will  He  seek  His  fortune,  among  the  Jewish  dispersion 
among  the  Gentiles — ^with  the  less  orthodox,  less  respectable  and  in- 
tsttigent  Jews?  (8)  Or  will  He  even  teach  the  Greeks,  to  whom,  in- 
deed, judging  from  His  conduct  towards  the  law  and  His  liberal  utter- 
ance He  seems  rather  to  belong  to  than  to  us  ?  But  what  they  say  in 
mockery  must  fulfil  itself  in  truth :  they  prophesy  Uke  Caiaphas  (chap, 
xi.  50,  51)  and  Pilate  (xix.  19).  "Unto  the  dispersed  among  the 
Grreeks.**  The  itoffwofihp  (dispersion,  abstract, pro  coneret.)  rt^^'EXXt^ybyy 
(genitive  of  remoter  relation)  not  the  dispersed  Gentiles  (Chrysostom) 
or  Hellenists  or  Greek  Jews  {Scaliger),  but,  according  to  specific  usage 
(Jas.  i.  1 ;  1  Pet.  i.  1),  the  Jews  dispersed  in  the  Gentile  world. 

Yer.  36.—"  What  manner  of  saying  is  this  that  He  said.  Ye  shall  seek  Me, 
and  shall  not  find  Me:  and  where  I  am,  thither  ye  cannot  comet** 
Literally,  What  is  this  saying  that  He  said.?  They  feel  the  dark  mys- 
tery of  the  words,  and  wished,  probably,  to  regard  them  as  nonsense. 

HotttLxncB. — ^We  have  in  these  yerses  two  classes  of  men  in 
relation  to  Christ ;  those  who  were  favonrably  disposed,  and 

those  wbo  were  malignantly  opposed. 

L  2 
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I,  Those  who  were  pavourablt  disposed.  "And  many  of 
the  people  believed  on  Him,  and  said,  When  Christ  oometh, 
will  He  do  more  miracles  than  these  which  this  man  hath 
done  ?  ' '  These  people  were  the  commonalty,  as  we  shonld 
saj,  the  lower  classes  who  were  more  or  less  nnsophisticated 
and  free  from  religions  prejudices  and  vested  interests  in 
existing  institutions.  Elsewhere  it  is  said,  these  ooxnmon 
*'  people  heard  Christ  gladly."  These  people's  faith  in  Him  did 
not,  in  all  probability,  go  fiEbrther  than  to  dispose  them  favour- 
ably towards  His  teaching.  It  did  not  prompt  them  to  com- 
mit themselves  entirely  to  Him,  to  follow  Him  through  evil 
as  well  as  good  report.  They  were  sufficiently  instructed  in 
religion  to  know  that  the  Messiah  would  be  a  miracle-worker, 
and  they  had  witnessed  so  many  of  the  miracles  of  Christ 
that  they  were  disposed  to  regard  Him  as  the  promised  One, 
the  Anointed  of  God.  They  did  not  say,  This  is  indeed  the 
Christ ;  but,  Is  not  this  He  P 

First :  Their  favourable  disposition  towards  Him  was 
grounded  upon  facts.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  question 
even  amongst  His  malignant  opponents  as  to  the  reality  of 
His  miracles.  None  seemed  to  deny  them,  or  even  to  ques- 
tion them. 

Secondly:  Their  favourable  disposition  towards  Him  in- 
tensified the  opposition  of  His  enemies,  "  The  Pharisees  heard 
that  the  people  murmured  such  things  concerning  Him  ;  and 
the  Pharisees  and  the  chief  priests  sent  officers  to  take 
Him."  They  felt  that  if  the  people  believed  in  Him,  their 
influence  would  wane,  their  authority  depart,  and  ail  the 
honours  and  immunities  connected  with  their  elevated  position 
would  vanish.  Hence  the  good  opiuions  expressed  now  by 
the  people  fell  as  oil  on  the  flames  of  their  malignity. 

Now,  through  all  Christendom  there  has  always  been  a  large 
class  of  the  people  favourably  disposed  towards  Christ;  and 
their  good  opinions  are  based  upon  undeniable  facts  concerning 
Him.  This  class,  even  as  in  the  ^js  of  Christ,  intensify  the 
opposition  of  enemies.  When  the  atheist,  the  scientific 
infidel,  the  worldling,  and  the  profligate  mark  the  favourable 
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dispositian  of  the  people  towards  Christ,  they,  like  these 
Piiarisees  and  chief  priests,  only  become  the  more  anzions  to 
banish  Him  from  the  world.  Were  it  not  for  the  favonrably 
disposed  people,  Christianity  wonld  soon  be  extinguished. 
Popular  sentiment  is  our  bulwark  against  infidelity.  The 
other  class  here  are— 

IL  Those  who  were  malignantly  opposep.  These  were  the 
"Pharisees"  and  the  "chief  priests."  Three  remarks  are 
^ggested  concerning  them. 

Pirst :  They  were  to  he  deprived  of  the  fellovjship  of  Christ. 
*'Then  said  Jesns  unto  them,  Yet  a  little  while  am  I  with  you," 
etc.  But  six  months  after  this,  Christ  was  crucified,  and  after- 
^rds  ascended  to  heayen  and  returned  to  the  bosom  of  His 
Father.  It  was  only  a  "  little  while  "  that  He  was  in  their 
i^dst;  it  wonld  have  been  well  for  them  if  they  had  availed 
themselves  of  that  "little while."  The  period  of  redemptive 
nwrcy  with  all  men  is  but  a  "  little  while."  When  He  de- 
parted they  lost  Him  for  ever.  Their  sympathies  and  charac- 
ters excluded  them  from  all  future  fellowship  with  Him. 

Secondly  :  They  would  vaiiily  seek  the  help  of  Christ,  "  Ye 
iball  seek  Me,  and  shall  not  find  Me."  The  hour  is  approaching 
when  the  Boman  legions  would  invade  their  country,  destroy 
Jemsalem,  and  overwhelm  their  land  with  such  desolation  as 
had  never  been  before,  and  perhaps  never  will  be  again. 
Then  they  would  look  out  for  Divine  deliverance,  but  none 
would  come.  "Ye  shall  seek  Me,  and  shall  not  find  Me." 
There  is  a  time  to  seek  the  Lord,  a  time  when  He  may  be  found ; 
and  there  is  a  time  when  He  will  be  sought  and  will  not  be 
found.  "  Many  shall  say  to  Me  in  that  day.  Lord,  Lord !  " 

Thirdly :  They  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  Christ,  "Then 
said  the  Jews  among  themselves.  Whither  will  He  go,  that  we 
ahall  not  find  Him  ?  will  He  go  unto  the  dispersed  among 
the  €lentiles,  and  teach  the  Gentiles  ?  What  manner  of  say- 
is  this  that  He  said.  Ye  shaU  seek  Me  and  shall* not  find  Me ; 
and  where  I  am,  thither  ye  cannot  come."  (1)  They  started 
from  Hifl  words  an  ungenerous  conjecture.  "Will  He  go 
unto    the   dispersed    among    the  Gentiles,   and    teach    the 
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Gentiles ?"  That  is,  "Will  He  go  amongst  tte  Jews  who  are 
scattered  amongst  the  Gentiles,  or  the  Gentiles  dispersed 
oyer  all  the  world  ?  In  either  case  He  will  go  to  a  con- 
temptible  class  of  men,  men  to  be  treated  with  disdain.  K 
He  leaves  our  glorious  country,  where  else  can  He  go  but 
amongst  such  despicable  people."  (2)  They  failed  to  attach 
to  His  words  the  true  idea.  "  What  manner  of  saying  is 
this?"  They  had  not  reached  the  idea  of  His  Divine  mission 
and  destiny ;  they  were  carnal,  and  judged  after  the  flesh. 

Thus  it  evjer  is  with  this  class,— the  malignant  opponents  of 
Christ,— they  are  deprived  of  His  fellowship.     Their  morally 
corrupt  natures  exclude  them  from  all  intercourse  with  Him. 
Where  He  is,  they  cannot  come.     He  is  in  the  sublime  region 
of  purity,  righteousness,  and  benevolence ;  they  are  down  m 
the  depths  of  depravity.     They  must  all  seek  the  help  of 
Christ  one  day,  when  it  will  be  too  late.     On  the  last  great 
day  they  shall  agonize  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  of  His 
kingdom,  and  shall  not  be  able,  for  the  Master  will  have 
risen  up  and  shut  the  door.      They  all  misunderstand  His 
meaning.     They  have  eyes  but  see  not|  ears  but  hear  not. 
They  judge  after  the  flesh,  they  live  in  the  letter. 

Conclusion  :  To  which  of  these  classes  dost  thou  belong, 
my  reader  ?  Most  probably  the  former.  Albeit  to  be  merely 
favourably  disposed  to  Christ  is  not  enough;  there  must  be 
decision,  consecration,  vital  alliance.  Shouldest  thou  per- 
adveotare  belong  to  the  latter,  ponder  thy  condition  ere  it 
b3  tco  late.  "  Yet  a  little  while  "  and  the  day  of  grace  wiU 
be  over ;  then  thou  wilt  seek  Him  but  wilt  not  find  Him, 
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''Shamgar  the  son  of  Anath,  which  slew  of  the  Fhilistines  six  hundred 
men  with  an  <w  goad."— Junoxe  iii.  31. 

^HIS  gives  US  an  idea  what  ;pluck  can  do  for  a  man,  when 
*  stininlated  by  a  sense  of  j  astice,  the  love  of  his  conntry,  and 
home.  Throngh  the  corrupting  influence  of  their  neighbours,* 
Israel  had  gone  after  other  gods  to  serve  them,  and  God's 
anger  was  kindled  against  them.  The  land  was  desolate, 
coimnerce  of  all  kinds  was  abandoned,  and  even  government 
was  trodden  down  by  the  feet  of  injustice  and  cruelty.  The 
highways,  where  honest  men  used  to  travel,  were  deserted  and 
infested  by  robbers,  while  honest  men  had  to  skulk  through 
by-ways  and  forests,  in  going  from  place  to  place.  The  land 
was  infested  with  robbers  and  murderers,  who  made  no  secret 
of  their  mission.  The  wells  and  the  fountains  were  surrounded 
by  them,  making  it  death  to  the  Israelites  to  come  hither  to 
draw.  Who  could  imagine  a  more  terrible  state  of  things  ? 
and  all,  we  are  told,  brought  on  by  themselves.  Oh,  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  nations,  how  many  enemies  vex  us,  how  many 
calamities  crush  us,  directly  as  the  result  of  our  own  sin  and 
rebellion  against  God  ?  Those  terrible  baptisms  of  fire  and 
water  which  have  been  poured  out  upon  the  world  so  fre- 
quently of  late,  and  which,  for  some  reason,  appear  to  prefer 
onr  own  citizens  as  their  favourite  subjects,  are  not  without  a 
lesson  to  teach  ns,  if  we  only  had  eyes  to  read  it.  Verily  our 
land  is  full  of  idols — idols  of  gold,  and  lusts,  and  preferment, 
and  office,  before  which  men  are  bowing  and  offering  what 
rightly  belongs  to  God,  etc.  In  this  state  of  Israel's  excite- 
ment and  danger,  it  seems  that  Shamgar  was  ploughing  in  the 
field,  when  six  hundred  Philistines  either  went  in  the  direction 
of  his  honse  or  came  upon  him.  Burning  with  indignation 
and  a  spirit  of  holy  revenge,  he  sprang  upon  them,  single 
handed  and  alone,  with  no  weapon  but  his  ox  goad,  and  never 
halted  till  the  last  man  lay  dead  at  his  feet.     To  my  mind 
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there  is  something  wonderful  in  this  unique  battle.  I  wonder 
that  he  escaped  when  surrounded  by  such  a  multitude.  And 
I  wonder  the  Philistines  stood  their  ground  till  the  last  man 
was  slain.  I  learn  from  this,  that  men  may  have  courage  to 
sacrifice  themselves  on  the  altar  of  a  had  cause  as  well  as  a  good 
one.  In  a  higher  realm  of  service  than  the  field  of  physical 
conflict^  we  are  told  that  '*  one  shall  chase  a  thousand;"  but  I 
think  for  Shamgar  to  kill  "six  hundred  with  an  ox  goad,''  was 
a  feat  of  daring  and  valour  equally  marvellous. 

In  gathering  up  the  lessons  suggested  by  the  text  I  notice — 
I.  That  the  spibit  m  which  men  grapple  with  difficulties 

IN   PURSUING  the    AVOCATIONS  OF  LIFE,  WILL  SHAPE   AND    COLOUB 

THEIR  FUTURE.  Shamgar  w^as  ploughing  in  his  field  when  the 
Philistines  came  upon  him.  It  speaks  well  for  Shamgar  that 
he  was  ploughing  in  such  a  time  of  trouble,  for  the  country 
was  in  a  state  of  desolation.  Few  men,  I  presume,  had  either 
the  courage  or  desire  to  plough.  I  learn  here,  that  in  times 
of  national  distress,  or  spiritual  deadness  or  trouble  in  the 
Church,  it  is  a  g^eat  blessing  to  have  a  Shamgar  here  and 
there,  driving  on  with  their  work  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. Such  men  impart  a  new  impulse  to  the  waning  energies 
of  those  around  them ;  and  the  energy  and  hopefulness  they 
get  at  the  plough  fit  them  to  mow  down  the  Philistines  when 
they  come.  In  acquiring  an  education,  or  fitting  yourself  for 
any  honourable  profession,  you  will  find  the  Philistines  of 
discouragement  pouring  in  upon  you,  and,  as  the  condition  of 
success,  you  must  grapple  with  and  overcome  them.  The  road 
of  advance  must  be  cut  right  through  them.  Oh,  how  many 
young  men  are  worse  than  a  failure  because  they  are  afiraid 
of  the  labour  and  difficulties  between  them  and  success ! 
Many  a  promising  young  man  has  come  forward  and  planted 
his  hands  upon  tbe  top  rail  of  some  honourable  purpose  or 
profession;  his  very  movements  produced  high  hopes  in  others 
as  to  his  future ;  everybody  expected  he  would  soon  scale  the 
obstacles  and  master  the  position ;  but  after  a  few  abortive 
efforts  he  took  his  hands  off,  and  never  put  them  on  n^gain. 
Alas !  how  many  have  acted  thus  in  regard  to  the  most  hon- 
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oarable  of  all  callings,  a  religions  life.  By  their  profession  ^ 
they  prodnoe  high  hopes  as  to  the  future  ;  bat  they  take  oS 
iheir  hands,  and  remain  jnst  in  the  old  place.  The  Philistines 
deter  them.  Shamgar  was  an  hnmble  labouring  man ;  but  his 
conduct  at  that  crisis  raised  him  to  be  Judge  of  Israel.  Learn 
from  this,  that,  the  meeting  of  present  emergencies,  and  the 
faithful  discharge  of  present  duty,  is  the  true  road  to  advance- 
ment and  honour.  Let  a  man  fill  the  place  where  he  is,  to 
overflowing  with  himself,  and  Ood  will  soon  invite  him  to  a 
broader  place. 

IL  That  blaminq  oue  instruments  or  surroundings,  in  the 
ABSENCJB  OF  SUCCESS,  IS  GREAT  FOLLY.  Shamgar  uscd  an  ox  goad 
— a  rod  about  six  inches  in  circumference  at  the  larger  end, 
which  was  flattened  and  fitted  with  an  iron  scraper  for  the 
plough,  and  the  smaller  end  was  supplied  with  a  sharp  prickle 
to  urge  on  the  oxen.  People  are  constantly  blaming  their 
instruments,  when  they  ought  to  blame  themselves.  Some 
say,  ''  If  I  only  had  good  influences  at  home,  if  I  only  had  an 
education,  if  I  only  had  ready  utterance,  if  I  only  had  con- 
sistent Christians  around  me,  I  could  do  something."  I  say 
most  emphatically,  "j^To  ;  a  thousand  times  No,*^  Look  to  your 
own  spirit  and  to  Ood  more,  and  to  your  instruments  less. 
God  will  help  you  to  cut  your  way  to  victory  with  but  an  ox 
goad,  if  you  have  nothing  better. 

III.  That  a  man  should  be  natural,  and  use  the  instru- 
ments WHICH  HE  KNOWS  BEST  HOW  TO  HANDLE.      The  OX  goad  in 

the  hands  of  Shamgar  was  better  than  aminie  rifle.  He  knew 
the  spring  and  feel  of  it  so  perfectly.  Let  every  man  be  fight- 
ing the  battles  of  life,  but  in  his  own  way  and  with  his  own 
weapons.  Bather  wield  the  sling  and  stone,  than  stand  in  the 
combersome  armour  of  Goliah.  Every  person  should  try  to 
improve  in  speech  and  manner ;  but  let  no  man  be  so  far  an 
ape  as  to  lose  his  individuality  in  tha.t  of  another. 
rV.  That  we  should  not  ridicule  weapons  that  have  not 

BEEN   OFFICULLT   TREED    OR  TECHNICALLY  APPROVED.      Who   ever 

dreamed  before,  that  one  man  could  kill  six  hundred  men  with 
^  ox  goad?    Ever  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  Ood  has 
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signally  honoured  men  who  might  be  termed  the  mereoz 
goads  of  society,  in  letters  and  attainment. 

America.  T«  KiLLT,  U.A. 


Subject:  The  Course  of  Truth. 

"  Now  thanks  be  unto  Qod,  whioh  always  oanseth  ns  to  trimnph  in 
Christ,  and  maketh  manifest  the  sayonr  of  his  knowledge  by  ns  in  every 
place."— 2  OoB.  ii.  14. 

IVVO  an  earnest  and  intelligent  Christian,  next  in  interest  and 
*  importance  to  the  study  of  the  life  and  times  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  the  study  of  the  life  and  times  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, and  the  history  of  the  primitive  Church.  In  the 
"  Gospels  "  we  have  a  record  of  some  of  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  in  the  "Acts'*  and  "Epistles"  we 
learn  what  the  Holy  Spirit  wrought  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Apostles.  The  special  mission  of  our  Lord  was 
"  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel ; "  and  the  disciples 
were  to  begin  their  great  work  "at  Jerusalem."  But  the 
Apostle  Paul  was  chosen  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  to  carry  the  word  of  life  into  what  the  Jews  called  the 
heathen  world.  Inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  constrained 
by  Christ's  mighty  love,  the  Apostle  went  forth,  determined  to 
glory  in  nothing  save  in  the  Cross  of  Christ  his  Lord ;  and 
wherever  he  went  signs  and  wonders  were  wrought  in  the 
name  of  the  holy  child  Jesus.  In  Corinth, — ^the  capital  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Achaia  in  the  southern  part  of  Greece, — 
the  Gospel  signally  triumphed ;  and  in  this  second  letter  to  the 
Church  there,  the  Apostle  commends  the  Christians  for  the 
renewed  love  and  zeal  which  his  first  letter  hadawakened^  and 
calls  upon  them  to  join  with  him  in  gratitude  to  God,  from 
whom  all  moral  victory  comes,  "ITow  thanks,"  etc.  The  imagery 
of  these  words,  doubtless,  was  borrowed  from  the  customs  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  when]  returning  iu  triumph 
from  battle,  and  in  celebrating  famous  victories,  when  the 
vanquished  would  be  led  through  the  cities  prisoners  in  pro- 
oeasion,  and  the  air  would  be  filled  with  the  savour  of  burning 
incense.    The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  apostolic  times  was 
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a  series  of  gloriona  snocesseil,  and  presents  to  us  a  striking  and 

ikithfnl  picture  of  the  course  of  truth  ;  and  my  object  in  this 

homily  is  to  trace  the  analogy  between  the  progress  of  the  Oospel  in 

iipostdic  times  and  the  Umes  in  wh%<^  we  Uve^  and  to  show  that 

ice  have  as  much  cause  as  the  Apostle  had  to  exclaim,  *'  Now 

thanks  he  unto  Gbd,"  etc.  The  words  of  our  text  bring  before 
08: — 

I.     The  0L0BI0U3    fBOOBBSS    OP    THE    OOSFBL    DT    APOSTOLIO 

TQfcs.  (a)  It  was  triumpha/nt.  The  Apostle  did  not  find  the 
hearts  of  men  easy  of  access,  so  that  he  had  but  to  enter  and 
take  possession.  He  did  not  walk  over  the  ground,  and  pro* 
ceed  unopposed  in  the  prosecution  of  his  great  enterprise.  He 
found  he  had  national  and  natural  prejudices  to  overcome,  and 
sfcrongfaolds  of  sin  and  Satan  to  pull  down.  Every  inch  of 
the  ground  he  won  for  Christ  had  to  be  won  by  hard  fighting 
and  the  exhibition  of  the  sublimest  heroism.  Armed  in  the 
panoply  whicb  he  recommended  to  the  Ephesian  Church,  he 
contended  with  every  form  of  antagonism,  and  counted  not 
his  life  dear  unto  him,  determined  to  '*  fight  the  good  fight " 
and  finish  his  course  with  joy.  "  Causeth  us  to  triumph." 
The  victory  was  not  a  carnal  one,  over  men's  bodies ;  but  a 
moral  one,  over  men's  hearts  and  minds :  men  became  new 
creatures,  gave  up  their  old  habits,  and  adopted  a  new  mode  of 
life.  The  Gospel  triumphed  over  the  wills  of  men,'over  Greek, 
and  Boman,  and  Jew;  and  in  that  we  see  evidence  of 
the  Divinity,  as  well  as  the  power  of  invincible  truth.  And 
for  eighteen  centuries  the  Gospel  has  gone  on  in  its  triumph- 
ant progress.  It  has  been  resisted  and  opposed  by  the  most 
bitter  antagonism,  from  the  days  of  Celsus,  Porphyry,  and 
Julian,  to  the  times  GKbbon  and  Hume,  Voltaire  and  Paine. 
Men  have  tried  to  stab  it  with  their  tongues  and  pens,  and 
curse  it  with  their  books ;  but  the  course  of  trhth  has  been 
one  of  victoiy.  Eyery  opponent  has  been  skilfully  and  success- 
fully met  and  defeated ;  and,  to-day  the  Gospel  is  winning  for 
itself  fresh  renown.  In  East  and  West,  and  North  and  South, 
it  is  overcoming  one  hindrance  after  another,  going  on  from 
victory  to  victory,  confirming  our  belief  that  no  weajion  formed 
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against  it  shall  finally  prosper.     (P)  It  was  inielliffefU,    The 
Apostles  did  not  go  forth  demanding  a  blind  and  onquestioniiig 
acquiescence  in  aU  they  had  to  say ;  they  did  not  desire  to 
keep  the  Soriptnres  from  the  people,  and  to  teach  the  heresy, 
that  ''ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion."      What  they 
had   to  proclaim   were  facts  well  authenticated;  and  they 
therefore  asked  for  intelligent  and  intelligible  belief.     Any 
reader  of  Paul's  sermons  and  epistles  must  see  that  he  was  a 
faithful  witness ;  he  told  "  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth."     The  progress  of  the  Gospel  was 
victory  over  darkness  and  ignorance ;  the  victory,  not  of  the 
secular  sword,  but  of  the  sacred  pen  and  the  tongue  of  fire. 
It  was  "  the  savour  of  his  knowledge"  that  was  made  known ; 
and  men  had  ample  opportunities  and  materials  to  prove  that 
knowledge  theoretically,  and  especially  experimentally.     And 
the  progress  of  the  Qospel  has  always  been  an  intelligent  one. 
Witness  the  condition  and  literature  of  the  early  Fathers,  of 
the  lights  in  the  dark  ages ;  note  how  the  great  Reformation  of 
the  sixteenth  century  was  associated  with  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, and  how  the  revival  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  secured 
by  the  united  agency  of  the  pulpit  and  the  press.     Our  mis- 
sionaries, when  they  go  to  the  heathen,  encourage  them  to 
read  for  themselves  by  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the 
native  tongue ;  and  do  all  that  is  possible  to  ensure  an  intelli- 
gent as  well  as  a  triumphant  progress  of  the  truth.     The 
Gospel  has  nothing  to  fear  from  real.leaming  and  intelligence; 
they  help  it,  and, — as  we  rejoice  to  know, — some  of  earth's 
brightest  and  best  intellects  have  bowed  and  worshipped  at  its 
holy  shrine,     (y)  It  teas  eanstcmt.     ''Always  causeth  us  to 
triumph,"  "  in  every  place."     Sometimes  it  seemed  doubtful 
which  would  win,  truth  or  error;  but  it  soon  became  decided 
that  &ith  WAS  the  stronger,  that  more  was  with  it  than  all 
that  could  be  against  it.  Wherever  the  Apostle  went,  he  found 
the  Gt>spel  adapted  to  meet  the  spiritual  needs  of  men ;  it  was 
at  home  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  among  all  the 
races  of  mankind.    In  the  history  of  the  Church,  down  to  the 
present  time,  progress  has  been  constant.    There  is  no  place 
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on  earth  where  the  tmth  has  &iled ;  it  always  triumphs ;  and 

in  every  place,  wherever  the  preachers  of  the  Gr^s  go  and 

plant  their  standard,  the  tmth  finds  a  permanent  footing 

and  has  inherent  power  to  propagate  itself.     Those  who  blow 

the  Oospel  trumpet,  have  never  been  taught  to  blow  a  retreat ; 

theiTB  is  the  cry,  **  Forward ! "  "  On,  on  to  victory !  "  and  the 

time  shall  come  when  all  earthly  antagonism  shall  be  hushed, 

and  Jesus  shall  reig^  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

(i)  U  wa8  henefieent.    The  march  of  the  army  of  King  Jesus 

was  not  like  the  march  of  the  conquering  armies  of  Greece 

and  Borne.   The  course  of  truth  was  not  marked  by  bloodshed 

and  the  slaughter  of  those  who  set  themselves  in  array  against 

her ;  her  mission  was,  '^^  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save 

them."     "  The  savour  of  his  knowledge."     Men  were  shown 

how  they  might  be  pardoned,  and  saved  from  the  death  that 

never  dies.    And  the  course  of  *^  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  has 

ererbeen  beneficent;  it  elevates  men  in  the  physical,  mental, 

and  moral  scale ;  it  lifts  woman  into  her  proper  sphere,  calls 

attention  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  demands  for  children  tender 

care,  and  in  every  way  helps  to  lessen  suffering  and  sorrow 

and   brightens  and  betters  man's  position  here.     For  this 

world,  truth  brings  in  her  train  life,  light,  liberty,  and  love ; 

and  for  the  world  to  come,  she  holds  out  a  crown  and  throne. 

The  course  of  truth,  in  apostolic  and  modern  times,  has  been 

triumphant,  intelligent,  constant,  beneficent. 

11.  The  glorious  secret  or  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in 
APOSTOLIC  times.  Paul's  humility  is  as  conspicuous  as  his  bold- 
ness, in  all  he  said  and  did.  With  what  care  from  time  to  time 
he  taught  those  who  had  been  blessed  through  the  Qospel  he 
had  preached  unto  them,  that  it  was  Ood  who  had  given  the 
increase !  He  placed  the  name  of  Jesus  above  every  name, 
and  was  willing  to  sink  into  oblivion,  so  that  God  might  be  all 
and  in  alL  Paul  felt  that  his  successes  had  been  of  God,  the 
Insults  of  His  presence  and  power;  and  he  calls  upon  the 
Connthiana  to  join  with  him  in  adoring  gratitude.  ^'Now 
thaoks  be  unto  Gk>d,"  etc.  (a)  The  ApoaUe  dcknawledged  that 
Ood  WM  the  auikar  of  the  progress.  He  felt  it  was  with  God 
that  he  had   to  do.      However  laboriously  he    may  have 
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laboured,  however  earnestly  lie  may  have  preaobed,  it  waa 
Qod  who  liad  won  the  victory  over  hnman  hearta,  and  had 
subdued  stubborn  wills.  This  was  what  gave  the  Apostles 
such  strength  to  labour  and  suffer,  the  realigation  of  the  fibct 
that  Ood  was  with  them,  accomplishing  His  own  work.  How 
near  and  dear  Cbd  was  to  the  first  preachers  of  the  Grosa  ! 
They  felt  they  were  doing  Qod's  work*  (fi)  Th9  Apostle 
aohnowledged  that  Ohriat  wets  the  agent  of  the  progress^ 
*'  Triumph  in  Christ."  Jesus  had  been  the  agent  in  the  great 
work  of  human  redemption.  It  was  His  Gtospel  the  Apostle 
preached,  and  through  His  spirit— through  the.  Holy  Ghoat 
whom  He  sent — ^that  the  triumphs  were  won.  *'  Gk>d  was  in 
Christ,  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself;"  and  Qod  waa 
through  Christ,  winning  men  from  the  bondage  of  Satan  into 
the  liberty  of  the  children  of  light.  The  Apostle  oould  not  leave 
the  Saviour  out  of  his  song ;  Gh>d,  through  Christ,  enabled 
His  servants  to  advance  His  truth  among  men,  (y)  The 
Apostle  achnowlegedthai  man  vxls  the  instrument  of  the  progress. 
"  Causeth  us  to  triumph,"  '*  by  us  in  every  place."  What  a 
wonderfnl  blending  of  workers,—"  God,"  **  Christ,"  "us"— the 
union  of  Divine  power  and  human  instrumentality !  The 
Apostles  did  not  originate  the  Gospel,  they  received  it.  They 
did  not  extend  it  by  their  own  unaided  power,  they  were  only 
instruments  in  the  hand  of  God ;  and  the  oonsciousness  of 
this  fact  would  keep  them  both  humble  and  heroic  "  The 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon; "  and,  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  Apostles. 

Let  every  Chnistian  worker  learn  from  this  the  source  and 
secret  of  success  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  "  Attempt  great 
things  for  God,  and  expect  great  things  from  God."  Wo 
must  use  the  means,  place  ourselves  as  instruments  in  God*B 
hands,  and  then  "  in  Christ "  we  shall  triumph ;  the  Anamif^ 
of  the  Cross  shall  be  subdued,  and  large  accessions  shall  be 
made  to  the  army  of  the  Lord ;  and,  when  our  discharge  from 
the  war  shsll  come,  we  shall  be  more  than  conquerors  throngh 
Him  who  hath  loved  us,  and  we  shall  have  an  abundant 
entrance  into  the  joy  of  our  Lord. 

Bristol  F.  W.  Bro^vh. 
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Bubjeot :  Daniel. 

QpHE  Book  of  Daniel  is  assigned  ia  the  Hebrew  canon 
^  to  the  third  division,  called  Hagiographa.  Daniel, 
like  Jeremiah,  has  interwoven  into  his  writings  so  many 
biographical  notices  of  himself  that  we  gather  from  them 
ft  pretty  fall  history  of  his  life.  He  belonged  to  the  royal 
family  of  Jndah,  being  one  of  the  nnmber  "  of  the  king's 
^(^  and  of  the  princes"  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  had  carried 
captive  to  Babylon  in  an  invasion  not  recorded  in  the  books 
of  Kings  or  Chronicles.  Thns  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  re- 
corded in  Isaiah  zxxix.  7.  But  Ood  graciously  turned  this  into 
a  rich  blessing  to  the  Hebrew  nation ;  for  Daniel,  having  been 
educated  with  his  three  companions,  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and 
Azariaby  'Mn  the  learning  and  the  tongue  of  the  Chaldeans," 
and  having  "understanding  in  all  visions  and  dreams," — a 
remarkable  proof  of  which  he  gave  by  relating  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar the  dream  which  had  gone  from  him,  with  its  interpre- 
tation— ^was  made  a  ^  ruler  over  the  whole  province  of  Babylon, 
and  chief  of  the  governors  over  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon ;" 
and  at  his  request  his  three  companions  were  also  set  over 
the  affairs  of  the  province  of  Babylon.  He  continued  in  high 
honour  at  the  court  of  Babylon  as  a  wise  and  incorruptible 
statesman,  and  a  prophet  who  had  the  gift  of  interpreting 
dreams,  till  the  overthrow  of  the  Chaldean  empire  by  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  By  Darius  the  Mede  he  was  treated 
with  like  honour  (perhaps  in  connection  with  his  interpre- 
tation of  Belshazzar's  dream),  being  made  chief  of  the  three 
presidents  whom  he  set  over  his  whole  realm;  and  a  plot  formed 
to  destroy  him  was  frustrated,  through  Ood's  miraculous  in- 
position,  and  turned  to  the  increase  of  his  honour  and  influence ; 
80  that  he  continued  to  prosper  "  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  and 
in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Persian."     He  lived,  therefore,  to 
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see  the  release  of  his  ooantiymezi  from  their  long  captivity, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  himself  retamed  to  his 
native  land.  Probably  te  continued  in  the  service  of  the 
Persian  court  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  first  chapter  is  introductory  to  the  whole  book,  giving 
an  account  of  the  selection  and  education  of  Daniel  and 
his  three  companions  by  direction  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 
The  prophecies  that  follow  naturally  fall  into  two  series.  The 
first,  occupying  chapters  ii.  to  vii.,  is  written  in  Chaldee  from 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  verse  of  chapter  ii.  It  unfolds  the 
relation  which  (Jod's  kingdom  holds  to  the  heathen  powers, 
as  seen  in  ^  two-fold  vision  of  the  four  great  monarchies  of 
the  world,  in  the  form,  firsts  of  on  image  consisting  of  four 
parts,  and  then  of  foar  great  beasts  rising  up  out  of  the  sea, 
the  last  monarchy  being  succeeded  by  the  kingdom  of  the  Qod 
of  heaven,  which  shall  never  be  destroyed ;  in  the  protection 
and  deliverance  of  God's  faithf al  servants  from  the  persecu- 
tion of  heathen  kings  and  princes ;  in  the  humbling  of  heathen 
monarchs  for  their  pride,  idolatry,  and  profanation  of  the 
sacred  vessels  belonging  to  the  sanctuary.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  first  three  of  these  six  chapters  correspond  to  the  last  three 
taken  in  an  inverse  order — the  second  to  the  seventh,  the  third 
to  the  sixth,  and  the  fourth  to  the  fifth.  The  second  series, 
consisting  of  the  remaining  five  chapters,  is  written  in  Hebrew. 
This  also  exhibits  the  conflict  between  God's  kingdom  and  the 
heathen  world,  taking  up  the  second  and  third  monarchies 
under  the  images  of  a  ram  and  a  he-goat.  There  follow  some 
special  details  relating  to  the  nearer  f  ature,  with  some  very 
remarkable  revelations  respecting  the  time  of  the  Messiah's 
advent,  the  destruction  of  the  ho]y  city  by  the  Bomans,  the 
last  great  conflict  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  enemies, 
and  the  final  resurrection.  The  intimate  connection  between 
the  Book  of  Daniel  and  the  Revelation  of  John  must  strike 
every  reader  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They  mutually  inter- 
pret each  other,  and  together  constitute  one  grand  system  of 
prophecy  extending  down  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Both  also 
contain  predictions,  the  exact  interpretation  of  which  ia  ex- 
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tremelj  difficult,  perliaps  impossible,  till  the  mystery  of  God 
shall  be  finished. 

That  they  who  deny  the  realiiy  of  miracles  and  prophecy 
shoiild  receive  the  Book  of  Daniel  as  genuine  and  authentic,  is 
impossible.  To  review  the  history  of  the  assanlts  made  by 
them  upon  it»  or  of  the  volumes  written  in  reply,  is  foreign  to 
the  plan  of  the  present  work.  A  brief  summary  only  will  be 
given  of  the  grounds  on  which  its  claim  to  a  place  in  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament  is  vindicated. 

The  unity  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  now  generally  conceded. 
"  The  two  leading  divisions  are  so  related,  that  the  one  implies 
the  existence  of  the  other.  Both  have  the  same  characteristics 
of  manner  and  style,  though  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
book  is  in  Ghaldee  and  the  remainder  in  Hebrew."  This 
being  admitted,  the  book  as  a  whole  claims  Daniel  for  its 
author;  for  in  t  he  often  speaks  in  the  first  person;  and  in 
the  last  chapter  the  book  is  manifestly  ascribed  to  him. 

The  uniform  tradition  of  the  Jews  ascribed  the  book  to 
Daniel.  It  was  on  this  ground  that  they  received  it  into  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  objection  that  they  did  not 
class  Daniel  with  the  prophets,  but  with  the  Hagiographa,  is 
of  no  account.  Had  the  book  belonged,  as  the  objectors  claim, 
to  the  Maccabean  age,  it  would  not  have  found  a  place  in  the 
Hagiographa  any  more  than  in  the  prophets.  The  First  Book 
of  Maccabees,  which  contains  authentio  history,  waa  never 
received  into  the  Hebrew  canon,  because,  as  the  Jews  rightly 
jadged,  it  was  writteh  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  spirit  of 
prophecy.  Much  less  would  they  have  received  under  the 
illustrious  name  of  Daniel,  a  book  written  as  late  as  the  time 
o!  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  more  than  three  centuries  and  a  half 
after  Daniel.  That  they  should  have  done  this  through 
ignorance  is  inconceivable;  that  they  could  have  done  it 
through  fraud  is  a  supposition  not  to  be  admitted  for  a  mo* 
ment,  for  it  is  contrary  to  all  that  we  know  of  their  con- 
scientious care  with  regard  to  the  sacred  text.  It  may  he 
addedy  that  the  Book  qf  Baruch^  which  cannot  he  placed  lai^  than 
<A«  Aff.cca2^tfaH  age^  and  it  perliape  4arUerf  mahee  ahundani  me  qf 
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the  Booh  of  Dmml ;  and  thai  the  author  of  the  First  Book  of 
Maccabees  had  this  hooh  in  the  Alexandrine  version^  as  is  plain 
from  the  peculiar  expressions  employed  hy  him  in  ohap.  i.  64— 
" They  huilt  the  abomination  of  desolation  upon  ihe  altar" 

Joseplms  relates,  among  the  other  particalars  of  the  Tisit 
which  Alexander  the  Great  made  to  Jerosalem,  that  the  high- 
priest  Jaddus  (Jaddna)  showed  him  the  Book  of  Daniel,  "in 
which  he  signified  that  a  certain  one  of  the  Greeks  shonld 
destroy  the  empire  of.  the  Persians;"  and  that  this,  in  con- 
nection with  other  extraordinary  circnmstances  narrated  hy 
Josephns,  had  the  effect  of  assnaging  the  king*s  wrath,  which 
had  been  excited  against  the  Jewish  high-priest  and  people 
by  their  refusal  to  render  him  assistance  against  Darius,  and 
of  disposing  him  to  bestow  npon  them  great  favonrs.  Re- 
specting the  authenticity  of  this  narrative  there  has  been 
much  discussion ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  denying  its  sub- 
stantial truth.  It  bears  the  stamp  of  reality,  and  it  accounts, 
moreover,  for  the  extraordinary  ^privileges  conferred  npon 
the  Jews  by  Alexander,  which  otherwise  remain  inexplic- 
able. 

Christ  Himself  recognises  Daniel  as  a  true  prophet.  He 
refers  to  the  future  fulfilment  of  one  of  his  prophecies  as  a 
most  important  sign  for  His  disciples :  **  When  ye,  therefore, 
shall  see  the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel 
the  prophet,  standing  in  the  holy  place  (whoso  readeth,  let 
him  understand),  then  let  t)iem  which  be  in  Judsa  flee  into 
the  mountains." 

The  language  of  the  book  ag^es  with  the  age  of  Daniel, 
rhe  writer  employs  both  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  thus  indi- 
cating that  he  lives  during  the  period  of  transition  ftt)m  the 
former  to  the  latter  language.  His  Ohaldee,  moreover,  like 
that  of  Ezra,  contains  Hebrew  f ot*ms  such  as  do  not  occur  in 
the  earliest  of  the  Targums.  His  Hebrew,  on  the  other  hand, 
agrees  in  its  general  character  with  that  of  Bzekiel  and  Ezra. 
Though  the  Hebrew  survived  as  the  language  of  the  learned 
for  some  time  after  the  Captivity,  we  cannot  suppose  that  so 
late  as  the  age  of  Antiochus  Epiphanea  and  the  Maccabees  a 
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Jewish  author  oonld  have  employed  either  saoh  Hebrew  as. 
Daniel  uses,  or  sueh  Ghaldee. 

The  author  mauifeats  inticoate  acqaaintance  with  the  his* 
torical  relations,  inanner8,  and  customs  belonging  to  Daniel's 
time*  Under  this  head  writers  have  specified  the  custom  of 
giring  new  names  to  those  taken  into  the  king's  serWce ;  the 
threat  that  the  houses  of  the  magi  should  be  made  a  dung- 
hill; the  different  forms  of  capital  punishment  in  use  among 
tlie  Chaldeans  and  Medo-Persians ;  the  dress  of  Daniel's  com* 
pftnions;  the  presence  of  women  at  the  royal  banquet,  etc. 

The  objeotbna  urged  against  the  Book  of  Daniel  are  not  of 
a  nature  to  oyerthrow  the  mass  of  evidence  in  its  favour. 
They  may  be  considered  under  the  follonring  heads : — 

Various  chronological  and  historical  difficulties.  It  is  said 
that  Jewish  history  knows  no  expedition  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
against  Jerusalem  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim.  The 
answer  is,  that  an  expedition  which  apparently  fell  about  this 
time  is  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xxiv.  1.  The  actual  capture  of 
the  city,  however,  seems  not  to  have  taken  place  before  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim ;  for  Jeremiah,  in  a  prophecy  dated 
in  this  fourth  year,  speaks  in  terms  which  imply  that  the 
threatened  blow  had  not  yet  fallen.  Perhaps  Daniel  dates 
ftx>m  the  beginning  of  the  expedition,  so  that  it  fell  partly  in 
the  third  and  partly  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim.  It  was 
in  connection  with  this  expedition  of  Nebuchadnezzar  that  he 
orerthrew  tha  army  of  Pharaoh-Necho  at  Carchemish,  on  tho 
Eaphrates ;  for  that  event  also  took  place  in  this  fourth  year 
of  Jehoiakim.  We  learn  from  Berosus,  as  quoted  hj  Josephus, 
that  vfhen  Nebuchadnezzar  was  engaged  in  this  expedition,  and 
had  already  conquered  tits  Egyptians,  he  received  tidings  that  the 
throTte  of  Babylon  was  inade  vacant  hy  the  death  of  his  father. 
Upon  this  he  hastened  with  his  liglU  troops  across  the  desei't  to 
Babylon,  leaving  the  body  of  his  army  to  return  by  the  ordinanj 
rmtie. 

It  is  said,  again,  that  the  dates  given  in  Jeremiah  xxv.  1  and 
Dan.  ii.  1  cannot  he  reconciled  with  each  other.  In  the  for- 
mer of  these  the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  the  fourth  of 
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Jehoiakim,  in  whioh  year,  or  at  all  eyentfl  in  the  preceding  year, 
Daniel  with  his  three  oompanions  were  taken  capiiTe.  Yet 
after  they  have  been  transported  to  Babylon  and  reoeived  an 
education  there  extending  through  three  years,  we  find  Daniel 
interpreting  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign.  To  this  it  can  be  answered,  in  part,  that  in  the  Second 
Book  of  King^  and  in  Jeremiah,  the  years  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
are  obviously  reckoned  from  the  time  when  he  was  placed 
by  his  father,  who  was  now  old  and  infirm,  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  the  title  of  king  being  applied  to  him  by  way  of  antici* 
pation.  In  the  Book  of  Daniel,  on  the  contrary,  his  years  are 
l^ckoned  from  his  actual  accession  to  the  throne.  Bnt  even 
then  it  is  necessary  to  assume  a  considerable  delay  between 
his  return  from  his  Egyptian  expedition  and  his  formal  inves- 
titure with  the  kingdom.  The  grounds  of  such  a  delay  we  can 
only  conjecture.  It  may  have  been  connected  tvith  the  seitlement 
of  the  affairs  of  the  realm,  which  he  found,  Berosus  teiUs  us,  ad* 
ministered  by  the  Chaldeans,  the  kingdom  being  kept  for  him  by 
the  chief  man  among  them;  or  the  statement  of  Berosus  may  he 
wanting  in  fulness  and  accuracy.  An  argument  from  otsr  igno- 
rance cannot  be  urged  against  the  authenticity  of  Darnel  any  more 
than  in  its  favour. 

As  to  the  acknowledged  difficulties  connected  with  the 
identification  of  Belshazzar  and  Darius  the  Median,  it  is 
sufficient  io  say  that  the  notices  which  we  have  of  the  Chal- 
dean monarchy  after  Nebachadnezzar  are  so  fragmentary  and 
contradictory,  that  no  valid  alignment  can  be  drawn  from  such 
difficulties  against  the  authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Daniel. 

An  old  opinion  identifies  Belshazzar  with  Nabonnedns, 
who  was  either  a  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar  or  a  grandson,  called 
his  son  in  the  sense  of  his  descendant.  But  Bawlinson, 
informs  us  that,  from  inscriptions  deciphered  by  him,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  eldest  son  of  Nabonnedus  was  called  JRe/- 
^Aar-osar  =  Belshazzar.  He  thinks  that^  as  joint  king  with 
his  father,  he  may  have  been  governor  of  Babylon  when 
the  city  was  taken  by  the  Medea  and  PersianBi  and  have 
perished  in  t^e  o^satilti  whitei  in  acoordaaoe  with  the  atatftmentii 
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of  BeiosnSy  Nabonnedns  himself  survived.  Upon  either  of  the 
above  suppositioiis  Darins  the  Median  will  be  Gjazares  II.,  son 
of  Astjages  and  uncle  to  Gyrus,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  of 
king — "took  the  kingdom,"  though  the  conquest  of  Babylon 
was  doe  to  Cyras  himself,  who  not  long  afterwards  ascended 
the  thrones  of  the  united  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Persia. 
Another  view  makes  Belshazzar  the  same  as  Evil-Merodach, 
son  and  successor  of  Nebuchaduezzar,  and  identifies  Darius 
the  Median  with  Astyages.  It  is  not  necessary  to  decide  which, 
if  either,  of  these  two  views  is  correct. 

An  argument  has  been  drawn  from  the  fact  that  Jesus,  the 
Bon  of  Sirach,  does  not  mention  the  name  of  Daniel  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  worthies.  Such  negative  arguments  are  at 
best  weak ;  and  this  loses  all  its  force  from  the  circumstance 
that  he  omits  others,  as  Ezra  and  Mordecai  (the  twelve  minor 
prophets  also,  since  chap.  xlix.  10,  is  regarded  as  spurious). 

The  alleged  linguistic  difficulties  have  been  reduced,  so  far 
as  the  date  of  the  book  is  concerned,  to  three  or  four  Greek 
names  of  musical  instruments ;  all  of  which, — the  instruments 
and  their  names, — ^may  naturally  enough  have  been  brought 
from  Greece,  the  home  of  musical  art,  in  the  way  of  ordinary 
commercial  intercourse.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  defend  the 
classic  purity  of  DameUs  style.  A  Hebrew,  and  educated  at 
the  court  of  Babylon,  it  was  natural  that  his  Ghaldee  should  be 
coloured  with  Heb^w  forms,  and  his  Hebrew  with  Ghaldaisms. 
The  ugument  from  the  general  style  of  the  book  is  in  favour  of 
its  genuineness,  not  against  it. 

The  commendations  bestowed  upon  Daniel  are  thought  to 
be  inconsistent  with  his  being  the  author  of  the  book.  Some, 
who  admit  its  authenticity  and  its  right  to  a  place  in  the  sacred 
canon,  having  been  led  by  this  consideration  to  adopt  the  opin- 
ion that  Daniel,  though  essentially  the  author  of  the  book,  did 
not  himself  put  it  into  its  present  form  ;  but  that  some  one  of 
his  countrymen  put  together  his  prophecies,  prefixing  to  them 
introductory  notices  respecting  the  author.  So  far  as  the 
canonical  authority  of  the  book  is  concerned,  there  are  no 
serious  objections  to  this  hypothesis ;   but  we  may  well  ask 
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whether  tindue  weight  is  not  given  to  the  objection  undei*  con- 
sideration. Thronghont  the  whole  book  these  oommeBdatory 
notices  are  underlain  by  the  idea  that  Daniel's  wisdom  is  not 
his  own,  but  is  given  him  by  God  and  for  purposes  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  the  covenant  people.  By  revealing  to  His 
servant  secrets  beyond  the  ken  of  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon, 
He  manifests  at  once  His  own  infinite  perfections  astd  the 
vanity  of  the  Chaldean  gods ;  and  this  Daniel  records  to  the 
glory  of  the  God  of  Israel. 

The  real  objecti9n  to  the  book  lies,  as  already  intimated,  in 
the  supernatural  character  of  its  contents,  in  the  remarkable 
miracles  and  prophecies  which  it  records.  The  miracles  of 
this  book  are  of  a  very  imposing  character,  especially  adapted 
to  strike  the  minds  of  the  beholders  with  awe  and  wonder; 
but  so  are  those  also  recorded  in  the  beginning  of  the  Book 
of  Exodus.  In  both  cases  they  were  alike  fitted  to  make 
upon  the  minds  of  the  heathen,  in  whose  presence  they  were 
performed,  the  impression  of  God's  power  to  save  and  deliver 
in.  all  possible  circumstances.  The  prophecies  are  mostly  in 
the  form  of  dreams  and  visions ;  and  they  are  in  wonderful 
harmony  with  Daniel's  position  as  a  minister  of  State  at  the 
court  of  Babylon,  and  also  with  the  relation  of  Judaism  to 
the  heathen  world.  In  the  providence  of  God,  the  history  of 
His  covenant  people,  and  through  them  of  the  visible  kingdom 
of  heaven,  had  become  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  the 
great  monarchies  of  the  world.  How  appropriate,  then,  that 
God  should  reveal  in  its  grand  outlines,  the  oonrse  of  these 
monarchies  to  the  final  and  complete  estabUshment  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven !  In  all  this  we  find  nothing  against  the 
general  analogy  of  prophecy,  but  everything  in  strict  fsonfor- 
mity  with  it. 

E.  P.  Barrows,  D.D 
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Subject:    Ths  Ikcohpababls- 

KE8S  OF  THE   QbEAT   GoD. 

*'  Who  hath  measured  the  water 
in  the  hollow  of  Hib  hand,  and 
meted  oat  heayen  with  the  span, 
and  comprehended  the  dust  of  the 
earth  in  a  measnre,  and  weighed 
the  monntains  in  scales,  and  the 
hills  in  a  balanoef  "Who  hath 
directed  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  or 
being  His  eonnsellor  hath  tanght 
Him  ?  With  whom  took  He  coun- 
sel, and  who  instmcted  Him,  and 
tan^t  Him  in  the  path  of  judg- 
ment, and  tanght  Him  knowledge, 
and  showed  to  Him  the  way  of 
Tuulerstanding?  Behold,  the  nations 
are  as  a  drop  of  a  backet,  and  are 
eoonted  as  the  small  dust  of  the 
baltnoe :  behold,  He  taketh  up  the 
ides  as  a  very  little  thing.  And 
Lebanon  is  not  sufllcient  to  bum, 
Qor  the  beasts  thereof  sufficient 
for  a  burnt  offering.  All  nations 
before  Him  are  as  nothing;  and 
they  are  counted  to  Him  less  than 
nothing,  and  vanity. 

To  whom  then  will  ye  liken 
(>od?  or  what  likeness  will  ye 
compare  unto  Himf  The  work- 
man melieth  a  graven  image,  and 
the  goldsmith  spreadeth  it  over 
▼iih  gold,  and  casteth  silver 
chains.  He  that  is  so  impoverished 
that  he  hath  no  oblation  ehooseth 
ft  tree  that  will  not  rot ;  he  seeketh 
unto  him  a  eunning  workman  to 
prepare  a  graven  image,  that  shall 
act  be  moved-^—IsA.  xl.  12-20. 

The  Bible  ib  the  grandest 
of  all  books,  and  this  is  one 
of  its  grandest  chapters.  The 
sabjeot  of  the  passage  before 
^  indiLding  nine  verses,  is 
the  inc<mj^wrahlene$8  of  the 
^reat  Qoi    "To  whtyin  then 


Kill  yc    liken  God  r*      The 
passage  suggests— * 

I.  That  the  greatest  THn^as 
in  the  hatebul  world  are 
nothing  to  Him.  The  ocean 
is  great,  great  in  its  depths, 
breadths,  contents,  occnpy- 
ing  by  far  the  largest  portion 
of  this  globe  of  ours.  "Bui  He 
**  hath  measured  the  waters  in 
the  hollow  of  His  hand.''  The 
heaven  is  great:  its  expanse 
is  immeasurable,  its  worlds 
and  systems  baffle  all  arith* 
metic,  but  He  "  meted  out  the 
heaven  with  the  span."  The 
earth  is  great,  great  to  us, 
though  a  mere  speck  in  the 
universe  and,  it  may  be,  an 
atom  to  other  intelligences ; 
but  ^^  He  comprehended  the 
dust  in  a  measure,  and 
weighed  the  mountains  in 
scales,  and  the  hills  in  a 
balance.''  What  is  the  uni- 
verse to  QodP  You  may 
compare  an  atom  to  the 
Andes,  a  rain-drop  to  the 
Atlantic,  a  spark  to  the  cen- 
tral fires  of  the  creation ;  but 
you  cannot  compare  the  uni- 
verse, great  as  it  is,  to  the 
Creator.  ''Let  all  the  earth 
fear  the  Lord;  let  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world  stand 
in  awe  of  Him.  For  He 
spake,  and  it  was  done;  He 
commanded,   and    it    stood 

fast." 

n.  That  the  greatest  MINDS 
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in  the  spiritual  nni verse  are 
nothing  to  Him.  ''  Who  hath 
directed  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord,  or  heing  His  connsellor 
hath  taught  Him?  With 
whom  took  He  counsel,  and 
who  instructed  Him,  and 
taught  Him  in  the  path  of 
judgment,  and  taught  Him 
knowledge,  and  showed  to 
Him  the  way  of  understand- 
ing?" The  Bible  gives  us 
to  understand  that  there  is  a 
spiritual  universe  far  greater 
than  the  material,  of  which 
the  material  is  but  the  dim 
mirror  and  feeble  instrument 
— a  universe  containing 
intelligences  innumerable  in 
multitude  and  incalculable  in 
their  gradations  of  strength 
and  intelligence.  But  what 
spirit  or  spirits  at  the 
head  or  hierarchy  of  these 
intelligences  has  ever  given 
Him  counsel,  instructed  or  in- 
fluenced Him  in  any  matter  ? 
"Who  hath  directed  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  ? "  etc. 
He  is  uniiisiniclihle :  the  only 
Beingin  the  universe  who  is 
so.  He  knows  all — all  that 
has  been,  all  that  is,  all 
that  is  possible  ever  to  be. 
Sooner  speak  of  a  spark  en- 
lightening the  sun,  than  speak 
of  a  universe  of  intelligences 
adding  aught  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Ood.  He  is  absolutely 
original:  the  only  Being  in 
the  universe  who  is  so.  We 
talk  of  original  thinkers. 
Such  creatures  are  mere  fic- 
tions. He  being  so  independ' 
"^fU  of  all  minds : 


First :  His  universe  mvut  he 
reffarded  as  the  eu^pression  of 
Himself.  No  other  being  had 
a  hand  in  it>. 

Secondly :  His  laws  are  tiie 
revelation  of  Himself.  No  one 
counselled  Him  in  His  legis- 
lation. 

Thirdly:  His  conduct  is 
absolutely  irresponsible.  He 
is  answerable  to  no  one.  He 
alone  is  irresponsible,  and 
He  alone  can  be  trusted  with 
irresponsibility. 

III.     That     the     greatest 

INSTITUTIONS  in  HUMAN  S0CI£TT 

are  nothing  to  Him.  Nations 
are  the  greatest  things  in 
human  institutions.  Nations, 
with  their  monarchs,  courts, 
armies  —  Babylon,  Persia, 
Greece,  Rome  —  these  are 
great  things  in  history.  Bat 
"  nations  are  as  a  drop  of  a 
bucket,  and  are  counted  as 
the  small  dust  of  the  balance." 
The  greatest  islands  on  which 
the  greatest  nations  live,  are 
to  Him  ''as  a  very  little 
thing."  They  have  nothing 
to  present  to  Him  worthy  of 
His  acceptance.  '*  Lebanon  is 
not  sufficient  to  bum,  nor  the 
beasts  thereof  sufficient  for  a 
burnt  offering.  All  nations 
are  before  Him  as  nothing ; 
and  they  are  counted  to  Him 
less  than  nothing  and  vanity." 
What  were  the  greatest 
nations  of  the'  old  world,  or 
the  most  powerful  of  modem 
times ;  what  are  the  greatest 
nations  that  have  ever  been, 
or  are,  compared  to  HimP 
Nothing,    emptine^.       How 
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absurd  the  expression  fre- 
qaentlj  used  in  speeches  of 
public  men,  "This  great 
nation."  How  still  more 
absurd  and  impious  the  lan- 
guage used  in  prayer,  "  Our 
illustrions  sovereign ! "  0  ye 
magoates  of  the  world,  ye 
kings  of  the  earth,  what  are 
ye  in  the  presence  of  God? 
Less  than  animacula  dancing 
in  the  snn. 

17.  That  the  greatest  pro- 
ductions of  human  labour  are 
nothing  to  Him.  Perhaps  in 
all  ages  the  highest  produc- 
tions of  human  genins  have 
been  in  connection  with 
religion.  Religion  has  had 
the  finest  architecture,  carv- 
ings, sculpture,  paintings, 
^.  But  vvrhat  are  they  to 
Him  ?  "  To  whom  then  will 
ye  liken  Gt>d  ?  or  what  like- 
ns will  ye  compare  unto 
Him?  The  workman  melteth 
a  graven  image,  and  the  gold- 
smith spreadeth  it  pver  with 
gold,  and  casteth  silver 
chains.  He  that  is  so  im- 
poverished that  he  hath  no 
oblation,  chooseth  a  tree  that 
yfpl  not  rot,  he  seeketh  unto 
Mm  a  cunning  workman  to 
prepare  a  graven  image  tliat 
shall  not  be  moved." 

Conclusion  :  How  great  is 
CW !  WeU  might  the  Mos- 
lems cry  in  their  prayers, 
^Ha^,  hdakbar !—"  Qod  is 
great."  "  There  is,"  said  an 
eloquent  French  preacher, 
"  nothing  great  but  God." 

"  0  Qod  supreme,  sole,  all  the  gods 
to  Thee 


Restore  their  stolen  titles ;  Thou 

alone 
Hast  true  right  to  the  names  of 

Diety. 
First    cause,  and   imperceptible 

unseen ; 
If  apprehended  only  by  pure  soul ; 
Source  of  all  life,  tnmsoendent 

and  eteme ; 
Source  of  all  measure,  motion, 

time,  and  change : 
Who  makest,  movest,  rolest  all : 

Thyself 
Impassible,  immovable,  unmade, 
The  one  great  Spirit  of  the  uni- 


verse. 
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Subject :  Teue  Moral  Aechi- 

TECTURE. 

"But  ye,  beloved,  building  up 
yourselves  on  your  most  holy  faith, 
praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  keep 
yourselves  in  the  love  of  God,  look- 
ing for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  unto  eternal  life." — Jude 
20,  21. 

This  Epistle  of  Jude  is  one 
of  the  seven  epistles  of  the 
New  Testament  that  are 
called  catholic.  They  are  ad- 
dressed, not  to  any  particular 
Church  at  any  particular 
period  or  place,  but  to  the 
nniversal  Church  in  all  places 
and  periods.  Jnde  styles 
himself,  in  the  first  verse,  the 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  brother  of  James :  brother, 
we  presume,  to  that  James 
who  held  so  conspicuous  a 
place  in  the  Church  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  wrote  the  epistle 
that  bears  his  name.  The 
remarkable  agreement  of  this 
epistle  with  the  second  chap- 
ter of  the  Second  Epistle  of 
Peter,  renders  it  probable 
that  one  writer  was  acquainted 
with  the  productions  of  the 
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other,  or  that  they  drew  from 
some  common  source  yetandis- 
covered.  Its  manifest  design 
is,  to  guard  all  Christly  men 
against  the  seductions  of  all 
false  teachers,  teachers  cor- 
rupt in  practice  as  well  as 
doctrine,  whose  selfishness, 
sensuality,  avarice,  schismatic 
spirit,  and  vain  glory  he 
describes  in  vivid  language 
of  terrible  denunciation.  The 
text  leads  us  to  consider  the 
Christly  character  as  an  archi- 
tecture. "  Building  up  your- 
selves,'* etc.  And  there  are 
three  subjects  of  thought 
suggested  in  relation  to  it. 

I.  Thb  ARCHrrBCT.  Who  is 
the  architect?  Circumstances, 
providence,  ministers,  God? 
All  these  have  much  to  do 
with  the  building ;  and  with- 
out God  of  course  the  building 
could  never  be  erected.  But 
SELF  is  the  architect  here 
referred  to — "building  up 
yourselves."  Man  himself 
in  all  oases  is  the  former  of 
his  character.  If  it  is  a  bad 
one,  he  alone  must  bear  the 
biame  and  suffer  the  penalty. 
If  a  good  one,  he  alone  shall 
have  the  credit  under  God, 
and  enjoy  the  reward.  The 
redeeming  God  has  famished 
us  with  the  foundation  of  a 
good  character,  the  plan  by 
which  it  is  to  be  reared,  the 
materials  for  its  erection,  and 
the  strongest  motives  for 
setting  to  the  work.  But 
unless  we  ourselves  build,  the 
foundations,  plans,  materials, 
motives,  are,  so  far  as  we  are 


concerned,  utterly  worthless. 
No  hand  can  pile  up  the 
materials  into  a  symmetrical, 
moral  superstructure  but  our 
own.  "Building  up  your- 
selves." This  is  a  work  that 
no  one  can  do  for  us.  Not 
parents,  friends,  priests,  God 
Himself.  Each  man  must  do 
it  for  himself.  Man  is  the 
architect  of  his  own  character. 

First:  The  moral  conatUu^ 
Hon  of  the  soul  shaios  this. 
Character  is  formed  by 
thought;  and  man  is  ever- 
more free  in  thought. 

Secondly :  The  testimony  of 
conscience  proves  this.  Where 
the  character  is  bad,  con- 
science condemns  the  man 
and  no  one  else ;  where  it  is 
good,  conscience  smiles  its 
approbation. 

Thirdly:  The  word  of  God 
reveals  this.  All  the  precepts 
and  promises,  the  rewards  and 
punishments  contained  in  the 
Divine  word  imply  the  fact 
that  man  alone  is  responsible 
for  his  character. 

11.  The  FOUNDATioir.  What 
is  the  foundation  ?  Pruden- 
tial motives,  natural  ethics  ? 
No,  "holy  faith."  "Build- 
ing up  yourselves  on  your 
most  holy  faith."  Faith,  here, 
does  not  mean  the  act  of  be- 
lieving, but  the  ohjeci  of 
faith,  which  is  Christ.  All 
character  is  based  on  some 
one  central  idea.  Some  cha- 
racters are  built  on  the  sensual 
idea.  "  What  shall  we  eat  P  " 
etc.  This  was  the  character 
of  the  prodigal  son,  Herod, 
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eti^  Some  on  ihe  secular 
ifiea.  This  was  the  character 
of  the  young  lawyer,  etc. 
Some  on  the  anihitioits  idea. 
Sach  were  the  characters  of 
tbe  Hamaosy  Alexanders,  and 
Napoleons.  Some  on  the 
ChrisUan  idea,  which  means 
the  supremacy  of  self-sacrific* 
ing  loTeas  manifested  in  Jesus 
Christ.  This  is  the  true  idea. 
All  true  character  is  built  on 
Christ.  "Other  foundation 
can  Doman  lay,  than  that  is  laid, 
which  is  Jesns  Christ."  He 
is  the  Rook  on  which  the  true 
Church  is  built.  Christ  is 
fondamentaltoall  moral  good- 
ness in  human  nature.  As  a 
foundation,  He  is  ^e  to  all, 
firm  as  omnipotence,  lasting 
as  immortality.* 

in.  Tks  mbthod.  How  is 
it  to  be  done  ? 

First:  By  holtf  p'ayor. 
•;  Praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 
*'  We  know  not  what  we 
should  pray  for  as  we  ought ; 
but  the  Spirit  maketh  inter- 
cession for  us  with  groanings 
that  cannot  be  uttered.  And 
He  that  searcheth  the  heart 
knoweth  what  is  in  the  spirit, 
for  He  maketh  intercession 
according  to  the  will  of  God.** 
To  pray  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  is 
to  pray  at  His  dictation  and 
by  His  direction;  it  is  to 
"pray  without  ceasing,"  for 
the  essence  of  prayer  is  an 
abiding  realization  of  depen- 
dence on   God,     No  Christly 


'  Bee  HomilUtt  Series  tH.,  vol, 

ill.,  page  146.  I 


character  can  bo  got  without 
this. 

Secondly :  By  abiding  love. 
"  Keep  yourselyes  in  the  love 
of  God.'*  In  love  for  God, 
and  in  sympathy  with  that 
love  He  has  shown  you.  To 
live  in  love,  is  to  live  iii 
felicity,  in  freedom,  and  ever- 
lasting progress.  Most  men 
have  at  times  some  feeling 
of  the  love  of  God.  But  the 
love  of  God  in  us  is  only 
Christly  as  it  becomes  ]para- 
viount  and  jpermaQieiit. 
,  Thirdly :  By  glorious  hope. 
"  Looking  for  the  ^ercy  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal 
life."  Mark  the  object  of 
this  hope — '*  the  mercy  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Christ's 
mercy,  how  great  is  that! 
more  free  than  the  air,  more 
boundless  than  the  sea.  This 
is  the  sustaining  hope,  the 
hope  that  nerves  the  soul  to 
action.  Mark  the  eml  of  this 
hope — "unto  eternal  life." 
Eternj.!  life  is  eternal  good- 
ness. All  virtuous  hope  has 
its  eye  on  eternal  moral  per- 
fection. 

Conclusion:  Such,  then, is 
a  Christly  character ;  it  is  a 
building  in  the  variety  of  its 
materials,  the  unity  of  its  de- 
sign, and  the  function  it  ful- 
fils. It  is  the  residence  of 
the  soul.  But  it  is  a  building 
that  every  man  must  erect 
for  himself. 
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Subject :   The  Highest  Form 
OF  Hgtman  Life. 

*'  Being  filled  with  the  fruits  of 
righteonsness,  which  are  by  Jesas 
Christ,  unto  the  glory  and  praise 
ofGod."*— PHiL.i.  11. 

This  epistle  reveals  wonder- 
ful tenderness  and  depth  of 
feeling  in  the  mind  of  Paul.  It 
is  a  mixture  of  love  and  joy — 
love  for  the  converts,  and  joy  at 
their  spiritual  welfare.  It  has 
been  called  the  epistle  of  joy. 
It 'is  comparatively  free  from 
all    dogmatic  teaching    and 
apostolic  reproofs.  It  breathes 
1  o ve  and  peace  from  begi n  ni ng 
to  end.     The  words  we  have 
selected  as  a  text  present  to 
our  view  the  hi^Jtest  form  of 
human  life.      Different  men 
lead  different  lives ;  some  are 
sensual,  some  are  mercenary, 
some   are   intellectual,   some 
are  pietistic.     Some  of  these 
are  worthless  and  pernicious, 
none  of  them  reach  the  true 
ideal.        The    text   suggests 
three    ideas    concerning  this 
life. 

I.  It  is  a    life  abounding 

WITH  RIGHTEOUSNESS.     "  Being 

filled  with  the  fruits  of  right- 
eousness." 

First:  "Fruits  of  righteous- 
ness," in  relation  to  meti. 
Practicaldeference  to  theiigh  ts 
of  othersyis  af  ruit  of  righteous- 
ness ;  practical  compassion  for 
the  sufferings  of  others,  is  a 


*  For  remarks  on  these  words, 
and  the  two  preceding  verses,  see 
Homilut,  Editor's  Series,  vol.  ix., 
page  848. 


fhiit  of  righteousness ;  prac- 
tical benevolence  for  the  well- 
being  of  others,  is  a  fruit  of 
righteousness.  True  social 
righteousness  is  something 
more  than  financially  paving 
every  man  his  due,  something 
more  than  a  non-interferenoe 
with  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  others :  it  is  working  for 
the  happiness  and  elevation 
of  all. 

'  Secondly  :  "  Fruits  of  right- 
eousness," in  relation  to  Chd, 
It  means  (I)  gratitude  for  His 
kindness,  (2)  esteemfor  His  ex- 
cellence, (3)  reverence  for  His 
greatness,  (4)  practical  desire 
for  the  triumph  of  His  truth 
and  the  realization  of  His 
plans.  This  is  human  life  in  the 
highest  form.  "FiUed  with 
the  fruits  of  righteousness." 

II.  It  is  a  life  PBODUCBD  bt 
Jesus  Christ.  "Which  are  by 
Jesus  Christ."  Apart  from 
Christ,  there  is  none  righteous, 
no  not  one.  He  is  the  ^reat 
moral  rectifier.  His  mission  is 
to  make  men  right — aright  in 
themselves,  in  their  relations 
to  society,  ihe  universe,  and 
God.  "What  the  law  could 
not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak 
through  the  flesh,  God,  send- 
ing His  own  Son  in  the  like- 
ness of  sinful  flesh,  and  forsin, 
condemned  sin  in  the  flesh: 
that  the  righteousness  of  the 
law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us, 
who  walk  not  after  the  flesh, 
but  after  the  spirit."  Man  is 
justified, — I.e.  made  right — ^by 
Christ,  and  by  no  one  else.  "  He 
came  to  establish  judgment," 
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— reotitnde, — "  on  the  earth." 
Nomftn  is  a  Christiaii  whai- 
ever  the  amonnt  of  his  theo- 
logicalopinionSfthe  orthodoxy 
of  his  faith,  the  fulness  of  his 
religions  emotions,  if  he  is  not 
fightwm — ^righteous  in  rela- 
tion to  man  and  in  relation 
to  GK>d.  Where  there  is  not 
nghteonsness,  religion  is  mere 
cant. 

m.  It  is  a  life  honoubino 
TO  God.  "  Unto  the  glory 
and  praise  of  God."  Ahnman 
life  filled  with  the  **  f  rnits  of 
nghteonsness,"  is  a  brighter 


and  fuller  revelation  of  God 
than  the  whole  material  nni- 
verse.  It  has  in  it  (1)  the 
glow  of  Divine  love,  (2)  the 
radiance  of  Divine  holiness, 
and  (3)  the  unswerving  regu- 
larity of  Divine  righteous- 
ness. 

Conclusion  :  Brother,  this 
is  the  life  to  live,  the  only  life 
worth  living,  the  only  life 
that  will  not  be  a  curse  to  us 
one  day.  Thank  God  that 
through  Christ  such  a  life  we, 
— even  the  most  ignorant  and 
corrupt  of  us, — may  live ! 


A  W0XA2I*8  POVEB  ON  EEB  HeAD  BECAUSE    07    THE    AnOELB     (1   Cor. 

li.  10). — The  word  tnnslated  **  power,"  'is  perhaps  a  mere  symbolic 
title  of  the  veil  itself.  Nor  is  the  figure  altogether  strange  or  nnin- 
teDigible  to  an  Oriental.  The  yeil  is  in  fact  the  beautifnl  lady's  strength 
tod  defence.  Modestly  Teiled,  she  appears  anywhere  and  everywhere  in 
perfect  safety.  She  is  held  inviolate  by  a  sensitive  and  most  jealons 
public  sentiment,  and  no  man  insults  her  but  at  the  risk  of  being  torn  to 
tpieces  by  an  infuriated  mob ;  bnt  without  the  veU,  she  is  a  weak  helpless 
thing,  at  the  mercy  of  every  brute  who  may  choose  to  abuse  her.  The 
veil  is  therefore  the  virtuous  woman's  power,  and  whenever  she  appears 
in  public  she  ought  to  have  this  power  on  her  head.  In  church,  **  be- 
cause of  the  angels  "  ;  i,e.,  the  messengers  and  ministers,  as  I  suppose. 
The  women  must  be  modestly  veiled,  because  they  are  to  sit  in  the  pre- 
sence and  full  view  of  the  ministers— comparatively  strangers  to  them, 
and  many  of  them  evangelists  from  foreign  nations. — •*  The  Land  and 
THE  Book." 
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If  the  Bible  as  a  whole  is  inspired,  it  is  of  rast  importance  that  aU  its  Divine  idesB 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  liring  world  of  men.  Though  the  pulpit  is  the 
organ  Divinely  intended  for  this  work,  it  has  been  doing  it  hitherto  in  a  misersMf 
partial  and  rmtrioted  method.  It  selects  isolated  passages,  and  leaves  whole  chapters 
and  books  for  the  most  part  untouched.  Its  conduct  to  the  Minor  Propheta  maj  be 
taken  as  a  case  in  point.  How  seldom  are  they  resorted  to  for  texts  1  and  yet  th^ 
abound  with  splendid  passages  throbbing  with  Divine  ideas.  It  is  our  purpose  to  go 
through  this  section  of  the  Holy  Word ;  selecting,  however,  only  such  verses  in  each 
chapter  and  book  as  seem  the  most  suggestive  of  truths  of  the  most  vital  interest 
and  universal  application. 

Having  passed  rapidly  through  Hosea  and  Joel,  two  of  the  liinor  Prophets,  we 
come  now  to  Amos.  He,  we  are  informed,  was  a  native  of  Tokoa,  a  small  region 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  about  twelve  milos  south-east  of  Jorusalem.  Kothing  is 
known  of  his  parents.  He  evidently  belonged  to  the  humbler  class  of  life,  and  pnr* 
sued  the  occupation  of  the  humble  shepherd.  From  his  flock  he  was  divinely 
called  to  the  high  office  of  prophet ;  and  though  himself  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  his 
mission  was  to  Israel.  He  was  sent  to  Bethel,  into  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes. 
He  commenced  his  ministry  in  the  reip^n  of  Uzziah,  between  810  and  783  B.C.,  sn<l 
therefore  laboured  about  tho  same  time  as  Hosea.  In  his  time  idolatry,  with  it4 
concomitant  evils  and  immoralities  of  every  description,  reigned  with  uncontrolled 
sway  amongst  the  Israelites,  and  against  these  evils  he  hurls  his  denunciations. 
The  book  has  been  divided  into  three  parts  :  *'  First,  sentences  pronounced  against 
the  Syrians,  tho  Philistines,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Edomites,  the  Ammonites,  the 
Moabites,  the  Jews,  and  the  Israelites,  chapters  i.  and  ii.  Second,  special  discourses 
delivered  against  Israel,  chapters  iii.  to  vi.  Third,  visions,  paftly  of  a  consolatory 
and  partly  of  a  comminatory  nature,  in  which  reference  is  had  both  to  the  times 
that  were  to  pass  over  the  ten  tribes  previous  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and 
to  what  was  to  take  place  under  His  reign,  chapters  vii.  to  ix.  His  stylo  is  marked 
by  perspicuity,  elegance,  energy,  and  fuhn^ss.  His  imn?es  ar«  mostly  original,  and 
taken  from  the  natural  sconeiy  with  which  he  was  familiar. 


No.  XCVI. 

Subject :    Human  Jot  in  thk 
Unsubstantial. 

"  Yo  which  rejoice  in  a  thing  of 
nought,  which  say,  Have  we  not 
taken  to  us  horns  by  our  own 
strength  ?  "—Amos  yI.  13. 

**  Horns  "  are  signs  and  sym- 
bols of  power ;  here  they  stand 
for  the  military  resources  with 
which  they  fancied  that  they 
coald  conquer  every  foe.  "  These 
delusions  of  God-forgetting 
pride  the  prophet  cast  down, 
DV  saying  that  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  hosts,  will  raise  up  a 
nation  against  them,  which  will 
crush  them  down  in  the  whole 


length  and  breadth  of  the  king- 
dom. This  nation  was  Assyria ." 
— Deliizsch, 

What  these  ancient  Hebrews 
did,  is  an  evil  prevalent  in  all 
times  and  lands — rejoicing  in 
the  things  of  noaght,  taking 
pleasure  in  the  unreal,  the 
empty,  and  the  fleeting. 

I.  To  rejoice  in  wobldlt 
WEALTH,  is  to  "  rejoice  in  a  thing 
of  nought."  Rich  men  every- 
where are  always  disposed  to 
rejoice  in  their  wealth.  Houses, 
lands,  and  funded  treasures,  of 
these  worldly  men  are  ever 
boasting,  in  these  they  proudly 
exult.  But  what  is  earthly 
wealth  P     It  is  in  truth,  so  far 
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as  the  possessor  is  concerned, 
"a  thing  of  nought."  It  was 
not  his  a  few  years  ago,  and 
may  not  be  His  to-morrow. 
"  Wilt  thou  set  thine  eyes  upon 
that  whioh  is  not  ?  for  ricnes 
certainly  make  themselves 
wingd;  they  fly  away  as  an 
eagle  toward  heaven."  Wealth, 
at  best,  is  a  most  unsubstantial 
thing:  it  is  a  mere  air-babble 
rising  on  the  stream  of  life, 
glittering  for  a  moment,  and 
then  departing  for  ever.  Great 
fortunes  are  but  bubbles ;  they 
vanish  before  a  ripple  on  the 
Btream  or  agust  m  the  atmo- 
sphere. 'JT^alth,"  says  old 
Adams,  "  is  like  a  bird ;  it  hops 
all  day  from  man  to  man  as 
the  bird  from  tree  to  treci  and 
none  can.  say  where  it  will 
roost  or  rest  at  night." 

*'Qo,  enter  the  mart  where   the 

merebantmen  meet, 
Get  rioh,  and  retire  to  some  rural 

retreat  : 
Era  happiness  oomes,  eomes  the 

season  to  die ; 
Qttiokly  then  will  thy  riches  all 

vaxdsh  and  fly. 
Qo,  flit  with  the  mighty  in  pur- 
ple and  gold ; 
Thy   mansions   he   stately,  thy 

treasures  untold ; 
But  soon  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the 

damp  house  of  clay, 
liVhile  ihj  riches  make  wings  to 

themselves  and  away.** 

n.  To  rejoice  in  mesonal 
BBATTTTjis  to  **  rqoice  in  a  thing 
of  nought."  Mature  has  en- 
dowed some  with  personal 
charms  which  it  has  denied  to 
othtfra— findychiselledfeatures, 
a  radiant  oonntenanoe,  com- 
naiiding  brow,  symmetrical 
form,  majestic  presence.  He 
who  is  thus  blest  has  manr 
advaoUiges:  he  commands  ad- 
nixfttioa  and  exerts  an  influ- 


ence upon  human  hearts.  But 
is  this  beauty  a  thing  to  re- 
joice in  H  Those  who  possess 
it  do  rejoice  in  it ;  many  pride 
themselves  on  their  good  looks 
and  fine  figures.  Bub  what  is 
beauty?  It  is  a  "thing  of 
nought."  Why  rejoice  in  that 
for  which  we  can  take  no  credit  P 
Does  the  moss-rose  deserve 
praise  for  unfolding  more  beauty 
and  emitting  more  fragrance 
than  the  nettle  P  "  Who-  can 
make  one  hair  white  or  black, 
or  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature  "P 
Why  rejoice,  too,  in  that  which 
is  so  evanescent?  Socrates 
called  beauty  "a  short-lived 
tyranny,"  and  Theophrastus,  "a 
silent  cheat."  One  old  divine 
says  it  is  like  an  almanac,  it 
"lasts  for  one  ^ear  as  it 
were."  Men  are  like  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  fields  and  the 
meadows:  in  the  summer  the 
variety  is  striking,  some  herbs 
and  flowers  appear  in  more 
stately  form  ana  attractive  hues 
than  others ;  but  when  old  win- 
ter comes  round,  who  sees  the 
distinctions  P  Where  are  the 
plants  of  beauty?  They  are 
faded  and  gone.  ''All  flesh  is 
grass,  and  all  the  goodliness 
thereof  as  the  flower  of  the 
fleld." 

**  Beauty  is  but  vain  and  doubtful 

good, 
A  shining  glass  that  fadeth  sud- 
denly, 
A  flower  that  dies,  when  first  it 

'gins  to  bud ; 
A   brittle   glass    that's   broken 

presently : 
A  doubtful  good,  a  gloss,  a  glass, 

a  flower, 
Lost,  faded,  broken,  dead  within 

an  hour/ 
And  as  good  lost  is  seldom  or 

never  found, 
As  fading  gloBS  uo  rubbing  will 

refresh, 
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Ab  flowerfl  dead  lie  withered  on 

the  ground, 
As  broken  glAsa  no  cement  can 

redress, 
So  beauty  blemished  once,  for 

over's  lost 
In  spite  of  physio,  painting,  pain, 

and  cost." 

Shaktpeare. 

III.  To  rejoice  in  ancestral 
DISTINCTION,  IS  to  "  rdoico  in  a 
thing  of  nonght."  There  are 
those  who  are  constantly  ex- 
ulting in  their  pedigree.  Some 
who  in  this  country  can  go 
back  to  the  days  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  how  delighted 
they  are.  But  who  were  the 
men  that  William  brought  over 
with  him,  and  between  whom 
he  divided  this  England  of 
ours  P  Cobblers,  tailors,  smiths, 

Elunderers,  men  of  rapine  and 
lood,  most  of  them  destitute 
alike  of  intellectaal  culture  and 
morality.  But  even  had  we 
come  mm  the  loins  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  peers  of 
the  race,  what  in  this  is  them 
for  rejoicing?  It  is  truly  "a 
thin^  of  nought."  Our  ances- 
try IS  independent  of  us,  we 
are  not  responsible  for  it.  It  is 
not  a  matter  either  of  blame  or 
praise.  Each  man  is  complete 
in  himself — an  accountable  uni- 
ty, a  moral  cause.  A  prime 
minister  has  a  number  of  ear- 
nest servile  lacqueys — they  are 
printers,  jewellers,  cloth  makers, 
tailors,  and  such-like;  in  the 
zenith  of  his  power  he  rewards 
them  by  causing  them  to  be 
titled  Sir,  Lord,  Baron,  etc.  In 
this  their  children  rejoice.  But 
is  it  not  "  a  thing  of  nought"  P 
What  is  there  in  it  P    Nothing. 

**  Knighthoods  and  honours  borne 
Wi&ottt  deseH,  are  titles  but  of 
•com/' 


IV.  To  rejoice  in  kosal 
BIT0BI0T7SNESS,  IS  to  "rejoico  in 
a  thing  of  nought."  There  are 
many  who  rejoice  in  their  mo- 
rality. Like  the  Pharisee  in 
the  Temple,  they  thank  God 
they  are  not  as  "other  men." 
They  consider  they  are  "rich 
and  increased  with  goods  and 
have  need  of  nothing,"  whereas 
they  are  "  wretched,  and  miser- 
able, and  poor,  and  blind,  and 
naked."  Moral  merit  in  a  sin- 
ner, is  a  baseless  vision,  a  phan- 
tom of  a  proud  heart.  The  man 
ezultiug  in  his  own  self-righte- 
ousness, acts  as  foolishly  as  the 
man  who  endeavours  to  secure 
himself  from  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  sun  under  his  own  sha- 
dow. He  seeks  to  bring  his 
shadow  between  him  and  the 
sun,  but  cannot.  If  he  run,  the 
shadow  is  before  him;  if  he 
fall  down,  the  shadow  &lls  with 
him  and  leaves  him  in  contact 
with  the  burning  beam.  No, 
our  righteousness  is  "a  thing 
of  nought":  it  is  "filthy 
rags." 

**  Beware  of  too  sublime  a  sense 
Of  your  own  worth  and  conse- 
quence. 
The  man  who  deems  himself  so 

great, 
And    his    importance    of    Boeh 

weight, 
Thai   all   around,  in  all  that's 

done. 
Must  move  and  act  for  him  alone. 
Will  learn  in  school  of  tribulatiou 
The  folly  of  his  expectation." 

CoM|>fr. 

Conclusion. — Ah  mo!  how 
many  on  all  hands  are  rejoioing 
in  "a  thing  of  nought."  Wealth, 
beauty»ancestry,  self -righteous- 
ness— what  are  these  P  Fleet- 
ing shadowB,dying  echoes.  They 
are  cloads  without  watery  to 
fhfi  r^Q«  thojr  nio^  for  a  Tninitln 
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or  tiro  appear  in  gorgeous 
forms;  bat  before  a  breeze 
they  melt  into  thin  air  and  are 
lost.  Bejoice  in  the  real,  the 
spiritual,  the  eternal,  the  Di- 
vine. 


]S"o.  xcvn. 

Sabjeei:  GoB  Chastising  Na- 
iiOKs  BY  Nations. 

• 

**Bat,  behold,  I  will  raise  np 
agaiost  you  a  nation,  0  house  of 
Ihnel^  saith  the  Lord  the  God  of 
hosts ;  and  thej  shall  afflict  you 
Irom  the  entering  in  of  Hamath 
onto  the  riyer  of  the  wilderness/* 
—Amos  vi.  14. 

» 

What  "nation"  is  here  re- 
ferred to,  as  about  being  raised 
up  by  Grod  against  Israel? 
Undoubtedly,  Assyria. 

This  Assyrian  nation  is  here 
represented  as  overspreading 
the  country,  *'from  the  entering 
in  of  Hamath  unto  the  river  of 
the  wilderness."  Hamath  was 
a  point  of  entrance  for  an  in- 
vading army  into  Israel  from  the 
north  which  had  just  been  sub- 
jugated by  Jeroboam  II«  The 
boundaries  are  virtually  the  same 
as  those  mentioned  (2  Kings 
xiv.  25)  as  restored  to  Israel  by 
Jeroboam  IL/'  from  the  entering 
of  Hamath  unto  the  sea  of  the 
plain,"  i.e.  the  Dead  Sea,  into 
which  the  river  of  the  wilder- 
ness here  mentioned  flows.  Do 
not  glory  in  your  recently-ac- 
quired city,  for  it  shall  be  the 
starting-point  for  the  foe  to 
afflict  you.  How  sad  the  con- 
trast to  the  feast  of  Solomon,  at- 
tended by  a  congregation  from 
the  same  Hamath,  the  most 
northern  boundary  of  Israel,  to 
the  Nile,  the  river  of  Effypt* 
the  most  southern  boundary! 
*•  Unto  the  river  of  the  wilder- 
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ness,"  i.e.  to  Kedron,  or  that 
part  of  it  which  empties  itself 
mto  the  northern  bay  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  below  Jericho  (2 
Chron.  xxviii.  15),  which  city 
was  at  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  ten  tribes  (Maurer).  To 
the  river  Nile  which  skirts  the 
Arabian  wilderness  and  sepa- 
rates Egypt  from  Canaan  {Gro" 
Hue),  If  this  verse  includes 
Judah  as  well  as  Israel,  Gro- 
tins*s  yiew  is  correct;  and  it 
agrees  with  1  Kings  yiii.  65: 
"  Solomon  held  a  feast,  and  all 
Israel  .  .  .  from  the  enter- 
ing in  of  Hamath  unto  the 
river  of  Egypt"  (Fausset). 

The  subject  suggested  by  the 
words  is  this — Qod  chastising 
iiationB  by  nations.  He  now 
threatens  to  chastise  the  king- 
doms of  Judah  and  Israel  by 
the  Assyrian  people.  This  is 
how  the  Almighty  has  acted 
from  the  beginning.  He  has 
chastised  nations  by  nations. 
The  history  of  the  world  is 
little  else  but  a  history  of  cItII 
wars.  Let  us  for  a  moment 
notice  the  how  and  the  why  of 
this. 

I.  The  HOW.  How  does  the 
Almighty  bring  about  wars  P 

First:  NotbyHisinM^tro^ion. 
The  God  of  peace  does  not 
breathe  into  any  people  greed, 
ambition,  revenge.  These  prin- 
ciples, from  which  all  war  ema- 
nates, are  repugnant  to  His 
nature.  He  denounces  them. 
His  grand  aim  in  the  world  is 
to  annihilate  them,  and  in  their 
place  germinate  disinterested- 
ness, humility,  and  magnani- 
mous love. 

Secondly:  Not  by  His  au- 
tlhonty,  AH  war  is  direotly 
against  His  command;  whilst 
everywhere  He  prohibits  co- 
vttouaiieas,     piidc,     and      rc- 
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venge,  He  inculcates,  in  almost 
erery  page  of  inspiration  and 
every  form  of  utterance,  love 
to  oar  neighbours.  The  Grod 
of  peace  works  everywhere 
through  the  world  through 
peaoe,  works  by  the  peaceAil 
nflnences  of  nature  and  the  love 
of  the  Gospel  to  produce  ''peace 
on  earth,  and  goodwill  towards 
men.*'  How,  then,  can  He  be 
said  to  raise  a  nation  to  war  ? 
Simply  by  perniiasion.  He 
allows  human  nature  freedom 
to  work  out  the  evil  principles 
that  are  at  work  in  it.  The 
power  of  free  action  with  which 
He  endowed  men  at  first,  Ho 
does  not  crush.  He  does  not 
restrict.  Ho  treats  it  with  re- 
spect, and  leaves  men  free  to  do 
evil  aA  well  as  good.  He  who 
permits  the  river  at  times  to 
overflow  its  boundaries,  and 
the  subterranean  fires  to  break 
forth,  permits  the  passions  of 
men  to  break  out  in  war  and 
bloodshed.  Permission  is  not 
authorship. 

II.  The  WHY.  Why  does  the 
Almightj^  chastise  nations  by 
nations  P  Why  not  employ  the 
elements  of  nature,  or  angelic 
intelligences?  or  why  not  do 
it  by  His  own  direct  volition, 
without  any  instrumentality 
whatever  P  He  may,  for  aught 
we  know,  chastise  men  in  all 
these  ways;  but  we  can  see 
reasons  for  His  employing 
nations  to  chastise  nations  by 
wars.    In  acting  thus, — 

First:  Man  has  revealed  to 
him  in  tbe  most  impressive  way 
the  wickedness  of  the  human 
hewrt*  It  has  been  well  said 
that  war  is  the  effect,  the  em- 


bodiment, and  manifestation  of 
every  conceivable  sin.  In  every 
war  hell  is  revealed :  its  fires 
flash,  its  thunders  roll,  its  fiends 
revel  and  shriek.  For  man  to 
get  rid  of  sin,  he  must  be  im- 
pressed with  its  enormity;  and 
does  not  war  niake  that  impres- 
sion ?  Does  not  every  crimson 
chapter  in  its  history  reveal  to 
the  human  heart  the  stupendous 
enormity  of  sin  ? 

Secondly :  Man  has  revealed 
to  him  the  lifter  folly  of  imiiintj 
coufid^incc  in  his  fellotc-mau. 
War  reveals  falsehood,  treach- 
ery, cunning,  fraud,cruelty;  and 
who  can  tmst  these  P  Does  not 
war  say  to  every  man,  "  Cursed 
is  the  man  that  trust eth  in  man, 
and  maketh  flesh  his  arm"? 
To-day  a  man  may  fondle  yon 
as  a  friend,  to-morrow  foam  at 
you  as  a  fiend.  **  Put  not  your 
trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the  son 
of  man,  in  whom  thei'e  is  no 
hope." 

TLirdly :  Man  has  revealed  to 
him  the  BVin'cnic  importance  of 
cvUlvaiing  the  true  friendship  of 
his  fvUow-vieii,  What  thought- 
ful men  have  not  groaned 
and  wept  over  the  utter  failure 
of  all  mea.ns  to  produce  the  re- 
sults for  which  they  were  osten- 
sibly commenced — to  vindicate 
national  honour,  to  establish 
peace?  Such  ends  are  never 
realized.  What,  then,  is  the 
lesson  P  Cultivate  friendship 
with  your  fellow-men,thefrieoa' 
shin  of  man  with  man,  family 
with  family,  tribe  with  tribe, 
nation  with  nation.  Wars  arc 
God's  moral  lessons  to  man  in 
tragedy. 
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*'  Books  of  Ilhistndon  "  designed  to  help  preachers,  are  somewhat,  we  think,  too 
ibooodiaff.  Thay  are  often  zoade  im  to  a  great  esctent  of  anecdotes  from  the  senti- 
mental Bide  of  life,  and  not  alwavs  having  a  healthful  influence  or  historio  founda- 
uco.  Wt  find  that  preaohers  and  hearers  are  getting  tired  of  snoh.  Albeit  illnstra- 
[lo.-uare  needed  by  every  speaker  who  would  interest  the  people,  and  are  sanctioned 
0^  tht  hisriieat  aatboritv.  Nature  itself  is  a  parable.  Hence  we  have  arranged  with 
&  naturalist  who  has  been  engaged  in  scientiflo  investigation  for  many  years,  to 
>!'^)pl7  the  MvmUxMi  with  siuca  reliable  and  well-ascertained  fiusts  in  nature,  86 
ciUored  and  conscientiouB  men  may  use  with  confidence,  as  mirrors  of  morah) 
aad  disgnma  of  doctrines. 


Variety  in  the  AtmoBphere :  The  Demooratio  Prinoiple. 

YN  order  that  the  air  should  be  wholesome,  it  is  necessary 
*  tliat  it  should  not  be  of  one  kind,  but  the  compound  of 
several  substances ;  and  the  more  various  the  composition,  to  all 
appearances,  the  more  salubrious.  But  it  is  chiefly  by  the  pre- 
(lomiDauce  of  some  peculiar  vapour  that  the  air  becomes  unflt 
for  human  support,  and  a  thousand  accidents  are  found  to 
Increase  these  bodies  of  vapour.  Heat  may  raise  them  in  too 
great  quantities,  and  cold  may  stagnate  them.  Minerals  ma 
;,'lve  off  their  effluvia  in  such  proportion  as  to  keep  all  other 
kind  of  air  away.;  vegetables  may  render  the  air  unwholesome 
by  their  supply ;  and  animal  putrefaction  seems  to  furnish  u 
quantity  of  vapour  iat  least  as  noxious  as  any  of  the  former. 
All  these  united  generally  make  up  the  mass  of  respiration, 
and  are,  when  mixed  together,  harmless  ;  but  any  one  of  them 
for  a  long  time  singly  predominant  becomes  at  length  fatal. 

The  theory  of  the  Philosophical  Democrsrti  is,  that  in  order  to 
have  a  perfect  political  constitution,  you  must  have  a  proper 
representation  of  all  classes  of  society.  The  political  atmo- 
sphere is  moet  healthy  when  composed  of  a  variety  of  elements. 
We  kaow  that,  in  like  manner,  it  is  maintained  that  society  is 
most  safe  and  most  healthy  when  on  the  one  hand  no  one  class 
is  unfairly  lessened  in  influence,  and  that  because  the  objection- 
able qualities  of  each  are  balanced  by  the  compeoBating  ingre- 
dients of  all,  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  to  them  severally  their 
natural  influence  and  scope  and  perfect  freedom,  to  ensure 

Titalizing  action. 

N  2 
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The  Diffioulties  of  Boot:  Life  Fresenred  by  Straggling. 
LOUIS  FIGUIER  says  that  the  manner  in  which  roots 


•  succeed  in  overcoming  obstacles  has  always  been  a  subject 
of  surprise  to  the  observer.  The  roots  of  trees  and  shrubs,  when 
cramped  or  hindered  in  their  progress,  have  been  observed  to  ex- 
hibit considerable  mechanical  force,  throwing  down  walls  or  spUt- 
ting  rocks ;  and  in  other  cases  clinging  together  in  bunches  or 
spreading  out  their  fibres  over  a  prodigious  space  in  order 
to  follow  the  course  of  a  rivulet  with  its  friendly  moisture. 
Who  has  not  seen  with  admiration  how  roots  will  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  soil,  dividing  their 
filaments,  in  a  soil  fit  for  them,  almost  to  iBfinity,  elsewhere 
abandoning  a  sterile  soil  to  seek  one  further  off  which  is  favour- 
able to  them ;  and  as  the  gpx)und  was  wide  or  less  hard,  wet  or 
dry,  heavy  or  light,  candy  or  stony,  varying  their  shapes  ac- 
cordingly. 

You  lament  that  your  life  is  one  constant  struggle;  that  hav- 
ing obtained  what  you  tried  hard  to  secure,  your  whole  strength 
is  now  required  in  order  to  retain  it,  and  that  your  necessities 
impose  on  you  the  further  obligation  of  additional  exertions. 
It  is  so.  But,  do  not  repine ;  as  a  rule,  the  maintenance  of  life 
is  everywhere  conditional  on  struggling.  It  is  not  only  so 
with  men  and  animals,  it  is  so  even  in  the  vegetable  world.  You 
struggle  with  obstacles ;  but  the  very  trees  have  to  do  the 
same.    Observe  them,  take  heart,  and  grow  strong ! 


G&SAT  PiiiTER.iCAXE]i6  80METIUE8  Imxobal.— The  Moslems  axe  afraid 
of  any  one  who  is  espeoiaUy  given  to  prayew— their  prayers,  I  mean. 
They  have  a  proTerb  to  this  effect :  "  If  your  neighbour  has  made  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  once,  watch  bim;  if  twice,  avoid  his  society: 
if  three  times,  move  into  another  street."  And  no  one  acquainted 
with  the  people  will  feel  his  confidence  in  an  individual  increased 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  particularly  devout—"  Thb  Land  and  tbi 
Book." 
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No.  CLXVL 

Subject :  Thb  Socul  Aoenct  o?  Good  Mek. 

"Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters:  for  thoa  shalt  find  it  after  many 
dajB."— EccLKB.  xi.  1. 

In  the  seventh  volnme  of  the  present  series  of  the  Homilist, 
page  175,  there  is  a  very  suggestive  sketch  on  this  text   by 
the  kte  lamented  and  talented  Bev.  Caleb  Morris.       We  shall 
use  the  snbject  to  illustrate  the  social  agency  of  good  men.     All 
men,  whatever  their  creed,  character,  or  conduct,  have  a  social 
agency.    They  exert  an  influence  upon  their  circle,  and,  through 
that,  upon  wider  spheres   down   through  future  times.     "No 
man   liveth   unto  himself."     The  text  indicates  the  kind  of 
agency  that  a  thoroughly  good  man  exerts  upon  his  race.    It  is, 
I.  DimrELT  TBUSTTT7L.    "  Cast  thy  bread  (com)  upon  the  waters." 
The  allusion  is  to  Egyptian  agriculturists  casting  their  seed 
firom  the  boats  into  the  overflowing  waters  of  the  Nile.    Theirs 
was  indeed  a  work  of  faith  in  the  laws  of  nature.    It  would  seem 
as  if  they  were  actually  throwing  away  their  property.    Faith  in 
God  and  His  eternal  laws  is  the  mainspring  in  all  the  efforts  of  a 
good  man's  life.    He  does  not  work  from  selfish  motives  and  for 
mercenary  ends,  but  from  faith  in  the  Everlasting.  His  law  is,  not 
temporary  expediency,  but  eternal  right.    He  is  ruled  by  princi- 
ciples,  not  by  results.    He  looks, "  not  at  the  things  that  are 
temporal,  but  at  those  things  that  are  eternal ; "  he  "  walks,  not  by 
sight,  but  by  faith."    His  agency  is,  11.  Eminently  bbnxficiht. 
What  he  gives  out,  is  not  stones  or  chaff,  but  bread,  com,  the  life 
of  the  world.  Like  a  seed,  First :  His  every  act  has  li/e  in  it.  His 
every  effort  is  an  embodiment  of  a  Uving  conviction.    The  efforts 
of  others  are  mere  chaff.    Secondly :  His  every  act  has  propoflfoiingf 
power  m  it.    It  is  a  seed  that  will  germinate,  grow,  multiply. 
One  really  good  act  has  proved  the  seed  of  millions  of  noble 
efforts.    Thirdly:  His  every  act  has  »  helpful  power  m  it.    It 
supplies  moral  hread  for  the  world.     His  agency  is,  IIL  iNiivrr- 
ABLT  BMuraunvE.     "Thou  Shalt  find  it  aitermany  days.      The 
rewmwlwiU  not  come  at  once.  You  cannot  force  moral  vegeta^^ 
But,  though  slow,  it  will  come.    "  Thou  sl^U  find  it.         A  good 
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man,"  says  Garlyle,  **  is  ever  a  creative  mystic  centre  of  goodness. 
A  good  thing  done  3000  years  ago  works  now,  and  will  work 
through  all  endless  times  and  years/'  No  good  effort  has  ever 
been  lost,  or  ever  can  be.  It  is  a  Divine  incarnation,  and  more 
imperishable  than  the  stars. 

*'  Blessed  art  thou,  0  man  1  lor  thon  growest 
(O  thou  lord  of  the  thought  and  the  hand), 
In  the  growth  of  whatever  thou  doest, 
And  the  ages  await  thy  command. 

*'  No  man*B  labour  for  good  is  in  vain, 
Though  he  win,  not  the  crown,  but  the  eroRs  ; 
Every  wish  for  man's  good  is  a  gain, 
Every  doubt  of  man's  gain  is  a  loss." 


No.  CLXVII. 

Sllbjed:  A  PICTURE    OP   DrSB.iSlD    SOITLS  SbEKINO    RlMBf  PROM 
iNCOMrETETTT  DoCTOKS. 

*'  Had  suffered  many  things  of  many  physicians,  and  had  spent  all  that 
she  had,  and  was  nothing  bettered,  but  rather  grew  worse.'* — Mask  v.  26. 

This  is  a  part  of  one  of  the  miracnlons  narratives  contained  in 
the  Grospels.  It  is  given  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  eack  iri&i 
some  ciroamstantial  variation ;  wbilst  the  whole  narrative  is 
thrillingly  interesting  and  profoundly  snggestive.  We  shall 
fasten  our  attention  at  present  only  on  the  extract  above.  We 
take  the  condition  of  the  woman  who  "rather grew  worse"  nnder 
the  medical  treatment  she  had  received  for  twelve  yean«  as  a 
picture  of  morally  diseased  sonls  seeking  relief  from  ineffideat 
physicians.  I.  This  woman  "rather  grew  worse,"  althongh  she 
tried  <*xant  prysiciaits."  She  had  tried,  no  doubt,  all  the  best 
doctors  within  her  reach,  and  these,  like  practitioners  generally, 
had  experimented  on  her,  and  caused  her  to  suffer  "many  tMogs.'' 
When  doctors  cannot  heal,  they  seldom  fail  to  give  pain.  Bouls 
conscious  of  moral  disease,  restless  thoughts,  pangs  of  eoxucience, 
terrible  forebodings,  often  resort  to  inefficient  healers.  First: 
Some  resort  to  vforldly  amusement  They  seek  to  drofwn  their 
fears  and  deaden  their  consciences  in  the  gaieties  of  Bensnal  plea- 
sure and  eooial  reoreations.  Secondly:  Some  resort  to  eei^smenial 

Ugion,    They  yield  themselves  up  to  priestly  direetioii^  and 
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inflaences.  Thirdly:  Some  resort  to  eajfernaZ  re/b7tna/i'o7i.  They 
abandon  habits  of  outward  immorality,  and  endeavour  to  pursue  a 
eoarse  of  conduct  that  is  considered  just,  and  even  benevolent, 
These  are  some  of  the  moral  physicians  that  diseased  souls  apply 
to.  IL  This  woman  **  rather  grew  worse,"  although  she  tried 
"  many  physicians,"  for  yLv^x  years.  A  doctor  who  is  not  able  to 
determine  within  a  short  period  as  to  whether  he  can  cure  the 
patient  or  not,  is  unworthy  of  his  profession.  How  common  it  is 
for  medical  practitioners .  to  keep  on  their  patients  from  year  to 
year,  even  to  the  end  of  their  life.  Morally  diseased  souls  must 
necessarily  grow  worse  and  worse  the  longer  they  continue  under 
the  physicians  we  have  indicated.  The  longer  they  are  doctored 
by  worldly  amusements,  ceremonial  religions,  and  external  reform- 
ations, they  grow  worse  rather  than  better.  III.  This  woman 
'*  rather  grew  worse,"  although  she  **  had  spent  all  that  she  had  " 
on  her  physicians.  She  felt,  as  all  feel,  health  and  life  to  be  more 
valuable  than  gold ;  and  willingly  she  bartered  away  aU  she  had 
nndcr  the  delusive  hope  of  getting  better.  It  will  be  a  blessed 
day  for  men  physically,  should  it  ever  dawn,  when  doctors  shall 
only  be  paid  for  cures  effected.  A  man  who  feels  his  soul  diseased 
may  attend  to  all  the  physicians  we  have  indicated,  spend  all  his 
money,  and  "rather  grow  worse"  than  better.  "What  money  men 
spend  to  relieve  their  souls,  and  spend  in  vain !  Who,  then,  is 
the  physician  that  can  cure  souls  P  He  who  now  cured  this  poor 
woman.  As  soon  as  she  touched  the  hem  of  His  garment  she 
had  her  "issue  of  blood  stanched."  He  heals  at  once.  A  twelve 
years'  malady  He  removed  in  one  instant,  and  Without  the  cost  of 
a  fraction.    Haste  to  Him,  ye  sin-sick  souls  ? 


No.  CLXVIII. 
Btihjeti:   Thb  Goldxn  Cai^ ,  tHx  PopuiiAH  Bbligiqit,  and  thk 

TRUCtJLBai  MiNIfiTBB* 

"  And  when  the  people  saw  that  Moses  delayed  to  eome  down  out  of 
thp  motmt,  the  people  gathered  themselves  together  unto  Aaron,  and 
^d  imto  him,  Up,  make  us  gods,  wfaioh  shall  go  hefore  us ;  for  aa  for 
this  Moses,  the  man  that  brooght  us  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  we 
vot  not  what  is  become  of  him.  And  Aaron  said  unto  thom,  Break  off 
the  goldoQ  earrings,  which  are  in  the  ears  of  your  wives,  of  your  sous 
i^d  of  yojxi  daughters,  and  bring  them  unto  me.  And  all  tho  people 
^^'•ke  off  the  golden  earrings  which  were  in  their  ears,  and  brought  them 
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onto  Aaron.  And  he  received  them  at  their  band,  and  fashioned  it  irith 
a  graying  tool,  after  he  had  made  it  a  molten  calf:  and  they  said, 
These  be  thy  gods,  0  Israel,  which  brought  thee  np  ont  of  the  land  o! 
Bgypt." — ExoD.  xzzii  1-4. 

The  incident  leads  us  to  consider — I.  The  pofulab  kbugiok. 
People  have  always  had  and  most  always  have  a  religion.    The 
religious  instinct  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  human  nature.   Here 
the  people  of  Israel  cry  out  for  gods.    "  Make  us  gods."    The 
popular  religion  in  this  case  displays  characteristics  which  have 
marked  it  in  all  ages.  It  was— First :  SeiMiwus.  "  Make  us  gods." 
They   wanted  something  they  could  see,  touch,  and  handle. 
Popular  religion  generally  lives  in  the  senses;  it  must  have  some- 
thing it  can  hear,  see,  touch,  taste,  and  smell.    It  was — Secondly: 
Intolerant.  "  (fathered  themselves  together  unto  Aaron,  and  said 
unto  him,  Up,  make  us  gods."  They  gathered  themselves  together, 
raised,  no  doubt,  their  voice  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  intolerantly 
make  a  demand  on  this  lonely  man  Aaron.    Popular  religion  has 
ever  been  intolerant.    It  was-r-Thirdly :  HearUess.    "As  fortius 
Moses,  the  man  that  brought  us  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  we 
wot  not  what  is  become  of  him.*'    Here  is  a  way  to  speak  of  the 
man  who  risked  his  all  to  break  the  iron  rod  of  the  oppressor  and 
lead  them  ont  of  cruel  bondage.    "  This  Moses."   You  can  ahnost 
hear  the  sneering  tone  and  see  the  snarling  lip.     The  popular 
religion  has  always  been  heartless;  it  will  martyr  the  best  of  men, 
it  put  the  Son  of  God  to  death.     It  was— Fourthly :    Sacri- 
fieing.    "And  all  the  people  brake  off  the  gulden  earrings  which 
were  in  their  ears,  and  brought  them  unto  Aaron."    Popular  re- 
ligion has  always  been  ready  to  make  sacrifices.    It  will  perform 
pilgrimages,  prosecute  crusades,  build  churches,  support  mis- 
sionaries, and  do  anything  to  carry  out  its  own  morbid  wishes 
and  bigoted  crotchets.      Costly  donations  for  religious  objects 
often  imply  mormons  sin.    This  incident  leads  us  to  consider— 
n.  The  TKUCULSNT  KiKisTSB.     Aaron  was  their  minister,  divinely 
ordained  too ;  and  what  did  he  do  when  they  made  this  demand  ? 
Did  he,  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  (jod,  stand  up  and  ex- 
pose the  absurdity  and  denounce  the  impiety  of  their  request? 
Alas  I  not  he.  "  Aaron  said  unto  them.  Break  off  the  golden  ear- 
rings."   He  should  have  said — ^Break  off  your  stupid  prejudices, 
you  fools.    "  And  he  received  them  at  their  hand."    And  what 
did  he  do  with  themP    Did  he  fling  them  into  some  river  or  sea, 
^  throw  them  at  his  feet  and  tread  them  in  the  dust  P    No.    He 
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set  to  work»  "  and  &sliioned  it  with  a  graying  tool,  after  he  had 
made  it  a  molten  calf."  That  is,  a  fignre  like  the  ox  they  worship- 
ped in  Egypt — the  idol  called  Apia,  This  man  Aaron  ministered 
to  their  impious  prejudices,  and  formed  a  figare  like  the  god 
whom  their  masters  in  Egypt  had  taught  them  to  worship  in 
childhood.  Aaron  in  this  case  is  a  type  of  a. large  class  of  trucu- 
lent ministers  that  are  to  he  found  in  all  ages,  and  that  are  to  he 
found  in  England  to-day.  The  congregations  of  the  popular 
religion  everywhere  assemble  together  and  demand  that  their 
ministers  shall  give  them  the  golden  calf,  the  old  prejudices  of 
their  early  days ;  and  he  must  do  it  or  they  will  leave  him,  and 
denoonce  him  as  heretic.  Many  a  man,  alas !  goes  into  the  pulpit 
with  a  sermon  which  is  but  a  golden  calf :  ib  contains  the  preju- 
dices of  the  people  embodied  in  florid  imagery,  often  in  sensuous 
descriptions — in  forms,  in  &ot,  which  the  people  can  see,  and  feel, 
and  even  smelL  As  a  rule, — and  the  time  has  come  to  speak  it 
out, — so  corrupt  is  the  popular  religion  of  this  country  at  the 
present,  that  it  is  only  such  truculent  ministers  that  can  get  any- 
thing like  a  considerable  gathering. 


No.  CLXIX. 

Subject:  The  Choicb  op  the  Ckoss. 

"Bat  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord 
JesoB  Christ,**  etc — Gal.  vi.  14. 

We  glory  in  the  Cross.  I.  Because  of  the  choice  which  it 
reveals.  Choice  implies  intelligence,  liberty,  and  responsibility, 
n.  Because  of  the  ruLnLLBD  obligations  growing  out  of  the 
choice.  The  choice  of  any  great  work  involves  an  obligation  to 
carry  it  through.  Christ  could  say,  "I  have  finished  the  work," 
etc.  IIL  Because  of  the  end  Christ  had  in  view  when  He 
chose  the  Cross,  and  when  He  fulfilled  the  obligations  which  the 
choice  involved.  (1)  To  magnify  the  law  of  Grod.  (2)  To  reveal 
the  Fatherhood  of  God.  (3)  To  reveal  a  method  of  salvation  by 
fiaith.  (4)  To  make  salvation  possible  for  all  who  hear  the 
gospel.  W.  Harris. 
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^  Receea-TION. — If  tlie  word  re- 
creation  implies  that  the  time 
when  labour  is  intermitted  is 
the  time  when  loss  is  repaired, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  human 
being  created  anew,  it  is  cer- 
tainly trae,  if  not  of  the  body, 
of  the  mind  and  thonghts.  The 
mind's  riches  are  not  stored  up 
in  hours  of  mental  tension,  but 
in  hours  of  mental  recreation. 
Labour  is  necessary  to  sot  in 
order  and  arrange  the  store  of 
observations,  images,  intuitions ; 
but  it  is  only  when  the  mind 
is  quite  at  ease  that  the  store 
increases.  When  the  mind  is 
quite  at  ease,  when  sclf-con- 
sciousnoss  is  suspended  and 
care  dozes,  at  such  times  we 
have  an  apprehension  of  things 
far  more  tenacious  and  more 
intimate  than  when  the  shadow 
of  ourselves  falls  upon  them. 
The  important  thing  is,  to  para- 
lyse the  will  and  set  in  motion 
the  involuntary  part  of  the 
mind.  If  you  can  ^do  this, — 
which,  alas  !  you  never  can  by 
trying,— it  is  as  though  a  veil 
were  withdrawn  that  had  con- 
cealed the  face  of  nature.  In 
such  moodsi  images  and  forms 
pass  into  the  very  substance  of 
the  mind.  It  becomes  perma- 
nently enriched  by  additions 
which  it  can  never  lose,  and 
which  modify  its  very  cha- 
racter. No  other  acquisitions 
that  the  mind  can  make  are 
thus  permanent.  What  we 
store  up  laboriously  in  the  me- 
mory, is  lost  again:  we  have  the 
usufruct  of  it  for  a  certain  time« 
but  we  have  no  property  in  it. 
The  richness  and  the  orightness 


and  the  capacity  of  growth  in  a 
man's  mind  arc  in  pf  oportion  to 
the  number  of  images  which 
have  passed  in  this  impercept- 
ible, uninvited  way  into  the  sub- 
stance of  it ;  and,  as  I  have  said 
this  only  happens  to  a  mind  at 
rest.  So  that  a  man's  intel- 
lectual wealth  is  in  prcmortioii, 
not  to  his  work,  but  to  his  rest; 
and  recreation  (i.e.,  a  creating 
anew)  is  an  apt  word.  In  a 
certain  sense  the  activity  of  the 
mind  diminisheB  its  wealth. 
As  long  as  the  mind  is  in- 
tensely active  upon  one  particu- 
lar thing,  it  becomes  dead  to 
everything  else,  and  so  loses  the 
wealth  it  might  have  gained  in 
the  same  time  if  it  had  been  at 
rest.  If  by  an  effort  of  will  we 
fix  our  attention  upon  one  thing, 
we  keep  all  other  things  that 
might  have  attracted  our  at- 
tention at  arm's  length.  The 
effects  of  this  are  serious  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who  alwaj^s  and 
habitually  keeps  his  mmd  on 
one  thing  or  on  a  small  num- 
ber of  things.  Such  men  are 
very  common.  There  is  the 
man  who,  without  great jpcfwers* 
has  great  ambition*  Sell-im- 
portant and  persevering,  he 
determines  to  distingiiish  him- 
self in  somo  way ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  principle  If 
Bo-and-so  made  his  way,  oannot 
I,  with  inferior  powers,  make 
my  way  too,  by  working  twice 
as  hard  P  He  is  encouraged  in 
this  notion  by  a  number  of 
platitudes  and  stories  which 
are  current,  the  moral  of  which 
is,  that  everything  can  be  done 
by  will,  concentration,  and  per- 
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f<>veranee.       Accordiugly,    he 
devotes  himself  night  and  day 
to  some  one  utndy  or  pursuit ; 
and  dreams,  sleeping  or  wak- 
ing, of  some  one  object  of  am- 
bition .    Now,  a  person  suffering 
from  thifl  fever  of  purpose  is  a 
person  permanently    deprived 
of  recreation.    The  wear  and 
tear  of  his  mind  ceases  to  be 
repaired    by    influences    from 
without ;  irritated  by  the  per- 
petual goading  of  his  sleepless 
purpose,  he  cannot  throw  his 
mind  unto  a  passive  attitude; 
he    is  eternally  pre-occupied ; 
whatever  roving  influences  are 
in  the  air  around  him — chance 
fancies  that   might  make  the 
very  blood  of  his  soul  richer, 
happy  intuitions  ready  to  be- 
come  his,  which    might,  give 
him  a  new  life — nothing   can 
cling  to  the  marble  surface  of 
a  soul  petrified  by  the  mono- 
mania of  purpose;  he  sacrifices 
the  wealtn  that  lies  ready  at  his 
hand,  for  that  which  lies  far  off; 
he  cannot  be  still,  look  around 
him,  and  ei^joy,  bat  is  always 
staring  at   the  horizon,   fore- 
going the  present  for  the  future, 
liartering    modest  enjoyments 
for  morbid  wishes.    This  state 
of  mind  leads  to  what  may  be 
called  a  starvation  of  character. 
A  soul  in  which  the  wiU  is  «6r- 
petttalhj  on  the  stretch,  and  all 
the  receptive  power  p&tyetucdU/ 
in  ab^nce,  is    like   a   body 
which  is  always  exercised  and 
never  fed ;  the  end  is  exhaus- 
tion and  starvation.     The  ex-' 
treme  case  of  this  is  the  miser; 
hot  less  extreme  cases,  that  are 
still  sufficiently  ghastly,  may  be 
found,  where  the  soul  has  been 
starved  through   the  want  of 
"a  wise  passiveness,"  through 
the  want  of  recreation.    People 
of  this  kind  are  often  success- 


f  al  in  attaining  the  object  for 
which  they  sacrifice  everything, 
as  the    miser    does    generally 
succeed     in    making    money. 
The  world  has  often  owed  much 
to  them,  and  they  are  at  least 
more  respectable  than  the  mere 
idler.    In  the    soul  as  in  the 
body,  it  is  better  to  die  of  star- 
vation than  of  gluttony.     More- 
over, we  must  distinguish  the 
different  kinds  of  concentration. 
That     concentration   which    I 
have  described  as  a  disease,  an 
atrophy  of  the  soul,  is  quite  a 
different   thing,    for    example, 
from  the  devoted  ooncentration 
of  the  artist,  who  is  concenti*a- 
ted,  not  because  he  has  lost  the 
power  of  resting  or  recreating 
himself,  but  because  to  him  the 
fullest  recreation   comes  from 
the  same  pursuit  which  affords 
hira  work.    As  Thsickeray  says, 
"he  has  his  task,  and  he  never 
tires  of  it."    I  have  called  it  a 
current     platitude,     that     all 
greatness  has  been  achieved  by 
hard  work.     Certainly  it   has 
seldom  been  achieved  without 
some  hard  work ;  but  the  su- 
preme .quality  of  great  men  is 
the  power  of  resting.    Anxiety, 
restlessness,  fretting,  are  markfi 
of  weakness ;  all  mighty  action, 
all    triumphant    energy,  rests 
upon  a  fundamental  happiness, 
an     habitual     repose.-      The 
power  of  playing,  of  relaxing, 
of  unbending,  is  the  secret  both 
of  energy  and  of  endurance,  be- 
cause play  is  food,  because  re- 
laxationis  recreation.  And  with 
more  ordinary  people,  it  is  this 
power  of  resting  that  makes  the 
difference  between  an  interest- 
ing and  common-place  person. 
With   the     woi-hing    man   you 
must  talk  upon  his  own  subject; 
on    all   other    subjects    he    is 
dumb  ;  he  never  says  anything 
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that  surprises  yon/or  anything 
that  excites  your  curiosity;  and 
even  on  his  own  subject,  if  you 
happen  to  know  the  books  he 
has  read,  you  know  precisely 
what  he  thinks,  and  can  pre- 
dict infallibly  what  he  will  say. 
But  the  resting  man  has  depths 
in  his  mind  not  so  easily 
sounded;  you  cannot  calculate 
all  that  has  been  left  there  by 
his  unconscious  cerebration.  H!e 
knows  more  than  he  has  been 
taught,  more  than  he  has  read : 
he  has  not  only  the  truths  that 
he  has  found,  but  the  traths  that 
haye  found  him.    The  universe 


and  he  are  upon  oonfidentttl 
terms ;  because  he  admires  it, 
it  reveals  itself  to  him.  He 
has  found  Faunus  lying  asleep 
in  the  noon-day ;  he  has  oanght 
Proteus  in  his  cavern;  he  has 
surprised  Diana  at  the  foon- 
tain. 


ti 


He  knows  the  rocks  whieh  angels 
haunt; 
Upon  the  mountains  Tisitant 
He  hath  kenned  them  taking  wing, 
And  into  caves  where  fairies  sing 
He  hath  entered,  and  been  told 
By  voices  how  men  lived  of  old." 

J.  B.  Sult. 


Trb  Eaolb  STmsBTR  UP  REB  Nest  (Deut.  xxzii.  11, 12).— Bo  jon 
suppose  that  the  parent  eagle  literally  beareth  her  young  on  her  wings? 
It  is  not  necessary  to  press  every  poetical  figure  into  strict  prosaic 
accuracy.  The  notion,  however,  appears  to  have  been  prevalent  among 
the  ancients,  that  the  eagle  did  actually  take  up  her  yet  timid  youiga&d 
carry  them  forth  to  teach  them  how,  and  embolden  them  to  try  their 
own  pinions.  To  this  idea  Moses  seems  to  refer  in  Exod.  zix.  4 :  ''^'e 
have  seen  what  I  did  unto  the  Egyptians,  and  how  I  bore  you  on  eagle's 
wings  and  brought  you  unto  Myself."  The  fact  is  not  impossible;  the 
eagle  is  not  strong  enough  to  do  it ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  sack  a 
thing  has  ever  been  witnessed.  I  myself,  however,  have  seen  the  old 
eagle  fly  round  and  round  the  nest,  and  back  and  forth  past  it,  while  the 
young  ones  fluttered  and  shivered  on  the  edge,  as  if^eager  but  afhud  to 
launch  forth  from  the  giddy  precipice.  And  no  wonder,  for , the  nest  is 
**  on  high,**  and  a  fall  from  thence  would  end  their  flight  for  ever.— 
"The  Lakd  and  the  Book.'* 
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[We  hoU  it  to  be  the  duty  of  an  Editor  eitibar  to  give  an  early  notice  of  the 
b^wks  laot  to  him  for  remark,  or  to  retam  them  at  once  to  the  Pnbliaher.  It  is 
injutto  pnuae  wortUeM  booka ;  it  is  robbeiy  to  zetain  nnnotioed  ones.] 

TES  BBYIBWBB'S  OANON. 

In  ererj  work  regard  the  author's  end. 

Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend. 


HigioBT  OP  THE  Church  undxr  the  Bomar  Emfibe,  a.d.  30-476. 
By  Rev.  A.  D.  Gbsxb,  B.  A.    London :  Biyingtons. 

The  Preface  informs  us  that  this  book  is  **  an  attempt  to  render  the 
liistozy  of  the  early  Chnroh  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  and  to 
bring  it  within  the  comprehension  of  the  yonng  Churchman,  for  whom 
nnmTia]s  intended  for  the  theSlogioal  student  possess  little  or  no  interest." 
This  work  is  divided  into  twenty-three  chapters,  the  subjects  of  which 
are,  *'The  Church  of  the  Apostles;  The  Latter  Days  of  St.  John; 
Christianity  under  Trajan;  Christianity  under  Hadrian  and  the  An- 
tonines ;  ^rom  the  Accession  of  Gommodus  to  the  Death  of  Severus ; 
From  the  Accession  of  Caraoalla  and  Geta  to  the  Death  of  Decios ;  The 
DavB  of  St.  Cyprian  and  the  Valerian  Persecution ;  From  Valerian  to  Dio- 
cletian ;  The  Qreat  Tenth  Persecution ;  Constantino  and  Maxentins ; 
Etrly  Ohiifltian  Worship  and  Bitual ;  From  the  Accession  of  Constantino 
to  tlM  Council  of  Nicea ;  From  the  Council  of  Nioea  to  the  Death  of 
Constantine ;  The  Sons  of  Constantino;  Julian  the  Apostate;  From  the 
Death  of  Julian  to  the  Accession  of  Theodosius ;  From  the  Accession  of 
Theodosius  to  the  Conversion  of  St  Augustine ;  From  the  Conversion  of 
St.  Augustine  to  the  Death  of  Theodosius ;  From  the  Death  of  Theodo- 
sios  to  the  Sack  of  Bome  by  Alaric ;  From  the  Death  of  Aroadius  to  the 
Death  of  St.  Augustine ;  The  Council  of  Ephesus  and  the  Nestorian 
Controversy ;  From  the  Council  of  Ephesus  to  the  Laotrooinian ;  The 
Cooncil  of  Chalcedon  and  the  Eutyohian  Controversy ;  The  Fall  of  the 
Western  Empire.**  This  is  truly  a  most  invaluable  compendiun  of 
Church  History.  Though  very  condensed,  it  is  clear,  comprehensive, 
embracing  all  the  leading  facts  and  epochs ;  and  although  written  by  a 
Churefaman,  its  spirit  is  fair  and  catholic. 

SicBKO  Ltbics.  By  Henby  Lockwood.  Loudon :  Kerby,  Oxford  Street. 
The  subjects  of  these  Lyrics  are :  '*  David's  Lament,  Deborah's  Song, 
The  Song  of  Solomon,  The  War  Horse,  The  Prayer  of  Moses,  Hagar  and 
Ishmael,  The  Lament  of  Jeremiah,  Jacob's  Vision,  The  Curse  of  Idumea, 
Tba  Call  of  Samuel,  Elijah  and  The  Widow^s  Son,  the  Captives  of  Baby- 
Ion,  The  Burden  of  Babylon,  Psalm  xxiii.,  Isaiah's  Vision  of  the  Lord,  The 
Valley  of  Bones,  Belshazzar's  Feast,  The  Bestoration  of  Zion,  The  Suffer- 
ings of  Christ,  The  Joyful  Flourishing  of  Christ's  Kingdom,  The  Vision  of 
The  Throne  in  Heaven."  Most  of  these  poems  are  good ;  some,  in  their 
tunefolsess,  imagery,  sentiments,  and  expressions,  of  a  very  high  order. 
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The  Temple,   Its  Mutistby  akd   Sebtjces  at   ihe  Time  of  Jesus 

CmiisT.    By  Bey.  Db.  Edebsheim. 
The  Tbades  and  Industbial  Occupations  of  the  Bible.     By  W.  G. 

IiEWIB. 

The  Home  Cixclb  :  A  Becobd  ov  Bibths,  Ma&biaobs,  azid  Deaths. 

The  Scbiptube  Poceet  Book  foe  1876. 

The  Youno   People's   Pocket  Book  fob  1876.    The  ReligiouB  Tract 

Society,  Paternoster  Bow. 

This  is  the  smalleBt  and  poorest  annual  parcel  that  we  have  received 
from  the  Beligious  Tract  Society  for  many  years.  We  trust  that  excel- 
lent Institution  is  not  smitten  with  nniruitfulness. 

The  Temple  is  a  valuable  little  work.  The  author  says  his  object  in 
it  IB  to  show  the  reader  Jerusalem  as  it  was  when  our  Lord  passed 
through  its  streets,  and  the  Sanctuary  when  He  taught  in  its  porches 
and  courts ;  to  portray,  not  only  the  appearance  and  struoiure  of  the 
Temple,  but  to  describe  its  audiences  and  worshippers,  the  ministry  of  its 
priesthood  and  the  ritual  of  its  services.  This  is  an  important  work,  aod 
he  has  done  it  with  much  good  sense  and  intoyigenoe,  crowding  bis 
pages  with  suggestive  and  sanctifying  information. ' 

The  Tbades  and  Industbial  Oocupatxons  or  the  Bible,  is  a  book 
founded  on  a  good  conception.  Some  thirty  trades  and  occupations  u» 
here  eketched,  not  with  any  great  ability,  but  in  a  somewhat  dull  and 
prosy  style.  We  certainly  should  like  to  have  had  suoh  a  *good  idisa 
wrought  out  in  a  more  masterly  way,  with  fine  artistic  illustrations  and 
practical  suggestions[]of  the  higher  class. 

The  Home  Cibclb  is  an  elegant  little  memorandum  book,  with  teztb 
for  every  day  in  the  year. 

The  Scbiptube  Pocket  Book  is  after  the  usual  type ;  so  also  is  the 
Youno  People's. 


Chattebbox  fob  X87tt.    Kdited  by  the  Bev.  Ebskihe  Clabx. 

SUNDAt  BEADma  FOB  THE  YouNO,  1874. 

The  Ghildben's  Pbize  fob  1874.  London :  WeUs  Crardener,  Pater- 
noster Bow. 

Here  are  three  amioal  volumes  for  children  from  our  dear  old  frieodi 
Bev.  Erskine  Clark.  He  is  laying  the  children  of  England,  as  well  as 
parents,  under  enormous  obligations  on  account  of  his  constant  contri- 
butions to  promote  in  the  young  mind  of  the  age  the  pure  morality  and 
spiritual  religion  of  the  New  Testament.  Chattebbox  is  as  good  as  ever; 
so  also  is  Sunday  Beading  ;  and  the  CnnDBBN's  Pbize  is  eqvoA.  to  both. 

John  the  Baptist:  The  Congbeoational  Union  Lectube  fob  1871. 
By  Henby  Bobebt  Betnolds,  D.D.  London :  Hodder  &  Stougbton, 
Paternoster  Row. 

This  volume  contains  eight  lectures,  the  subjects  of  whieh  are  "II^* 
Significance  and  Sources  of  the  Biography  of  John  the  Baptibt ;  E^asuiu^* 
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tion  of  the  BibKcal  Record  of  the  Nativity  of  John  the  Baptist ;  John  the 
exponent  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation;  The  Preaching  in  the 
Wilderness ;  The  Transitional  Work  of  John ;  The  Latter  Ministry  and 
Special  Revelations  of  the  Baptist ;  The  Ministry  of  the  Prison ;  Results, 
Echoes,  and  Lessons  of  the  Ministry  of  John  the  Baptist."  Each  lecture 
embraces  a  large  variety  of  interesting  and  important  topics — topics  which 
no  one  but  an  author  of  largo  reading,  intellectual  grasp,  philosophic 
discernment,  and  logical  tact  could  possibly  have  brought  under  such 
[general  headings  and  in  connection  with  the  biography  of  John  the 
Baptist.  The  book  is  just  what  those  who  know  something  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  properties  of  the  author's  mind  would  have  ex- 
pected. There  is  no  attempt  to  startle  the  intellect  by  novelties,  or  to 
chann  the  imagination  by  rhetoric  flashes.  There  is  none  of  the  dash, 
the  rattle,  or  the  foam  of  the  cascade  ;  but  the  calmness,  the  force,  and 
translncence  of  the  deep  and  resistless  river.  Why  the  work  is  divided 
into  "Lectures,"  since  they  are  not  discourses  either  read  or  pronounced 
(as  the  word  implies),  we  know  not,  nor  do  wc  care,  so  long  as  we  possess 
it.  Neither  Professor  Rogers,  his  immediate  find  talented  predecessor  in 
this  "  Congregational  Union  "  work,  nor  himself,  seem  to  have  delivered, 
either  by  reading  or  by  the  use  of  extemporaneous  speech,  their  dis^ 
courses  to  any  assembly  of  men.  Albeit  men  who  write  such  discourses 
as  these  ftnd  send  them  oat  to  the  world  through  the  press,  without 
shewing  their  face  or  sounding  their  voice  before  any  audience,  exert  a 
wider,  deeper,  and  more  lasting  inflnenoe  than  any  of  the  scores  of 
p'  polar  men  who  are  constantly  hooting  and  attitudinizing  at  our 
Kipter  Halls  and  other  places  to  which  the  thoughtless  crowds  resort. 
The  greatest  thinkers  of  the  age,  disgusted  with  popular  oratory,  aic 
i^eldom  seen  on  public  platforms.  "No  mortal,"  says  Carlyle,  ''has  a 
right  to  wag  his  tongue  without  saying  something ;  he  knows  not  what 
mischief  ho  does,  paet  computation,  scattering  words  without  meaning." 
Ah !  if  all  who  thus  "  wag  "  their  tongues  were  to  absent  themselves 
from  our  pulpits  and  platforms,  we  might  then  have  men  of  the  tme  type 
to  address  onr  public  assemblies. 


BiDUCAL  ExposmoKs ;  on,  Brief  Essays  on  Obscure  or  Misread 
ScBipTtJRBs.  By  Samubl  Cox.  London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton, 
Paternoster  Row. 

Those  who  have  read  a  former  work  of  the  author's,  entitled,  '*  An 
Expositor's  Note  Book,"— to  which  we  some  time  ago  called  the  attention 
»f  our  readers,— will  know  what  to  expect  in  this  volume.  In  the 
h-eface  Mr.  Cox  assures  us  this  is  very  much  what  the  first  was,  viz.,  an 
exposition  of  obsciu-e  and  misread  passages  selected  from  various  parts 
of  the  Bible.  This  volume  numbers  twenty-eight  brief  and  suggestive 
cicgctical  discourbes.  The  subjects  arc,  "The  Sceptical  Pawn;  The 
Bhepherd's  Shepherd ;  Man's  Life  Ordered  by  God ;  The  &ca  and  the 
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Sanctuary ;  Freedom  by  Obedience ;  Ordinances  and  Obedience ;  The 
Secret  of  Constancy  in  Christian  Work ;  The  Elegy  on  SheUun ;  A 
Christmas  Homily ;  The  Beed  and  the  Wind ;  Blind  Bartimsos'  Echoes 
of  the  Gospel  in  Nature ;  The  Parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward ;  Making 
Friends  of  Mammon  ;  The  Conversion  of  Nathanael ;  Freedom  by  the 
Truth ;  Divine  Sympathy  and  Help ;  The  Day  of  Pentecost ;  The  Use 
of  Leisure  a  Test  of  Character ;  The  Christian  Name ;  Grace  before 
Meat ;  The  Bevelation  of  God  in  Christ ;  God  a  Consuming  Fire ;  Greftt 
Beverses  a  Test  of  Character ;  The  Story  and  Moral  of  a  Blade  of 
Grass ;  Christian  Merriment ;  Brotherly  Love  and  Unity ;  The  Grown 
of  Life."  In  all  sincerity  we  recommend  this  volume  to  the  pemssl 
of  our  readers.  It  is  an  able,  enlightened,  suggestive,  and  catholic  ex- 
position of  many  striking  passages  in  the  sacred  book. 


The  IiCAos  of  Chbxst,  as  Pbksbnteb  rx  Scsiptxtbe.  By  J.  Vak  Oos- 
TEBZBK,  D.D.  Translated  fbom  the  Dutch  bt  Maubicb  Etass, 
B.A.    London ;  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

'  This  volume  is  a  sequel  to,  and  an  embodiment  of,  the  resuUs  of  the 
author's  two  volumes  on  the  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New.  The  following  extract  from  the  author's  pen  will  give  our  readers 
an  idea  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  work.  "  Aa  regards  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  if  there  is  really  such  a  manifest  agreement  in 
the  prophetic  and  apostolic  testimonies  concerning  Christ  as  we  have 
again  and  again  shown  to  exist,  then  precisely  this  agreement  is,  in  oor 
estimation,  the  great  proof  that  the  Bible  is  something  infinitely  inore 
than  that  which  so  many  will  now  make  of  it — a  merely  human  book. 
How  should  such  a  glorious  harmony  be  conceivable  as  we  have 
observed  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  between  Jesus  and 
the  Apostles,  between  Apostles  and  fellow-Apostles,  if  the  Scripture  were 
no  document  of  extraordinary  revelations  of  God,  written  under  the 
special  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  As  Scripture,  read  in  eimplici^i 
shows  us  Christ  in  all  His  fulness,  so  does  Christ,  once  known  aright,  in 
turn  lead  us  back  to  Scripture  and  give  testimony  to  its  truth  and 
value."  The  work  is  in  fact  another  "  Life  of  Christ,**  not  indeed  so 
elaborate  and  complete  as  that  of  Dr.  Farrar,  but  displs^ying  a  scholar- 
ship, a  freshness  and  vigour  of  thought,  a  literary  power,  and  ft 
catholicity  of  spirit  not  inferior  to  his. 


A   HOMILY 

OK 

The   Death-proof. 


■Yerily,  reril;,  I  say  onto  yon,  K  t,  mui  keep  my  Bftyiag,  he  s 
nenr  «ee  dMUt."--JoBH  liii.  61. 


HESE   words   were   not    uttered    hastily,    or 
without  due  thonglit.     They  express  a  trnth 
which  we  meet  in  other  passagea,  and  there- 
fore a  tnith  to  which   Jeans  mast   have   at- 
ed   more   than   ordinary  importance.      If    He 
^  had  not  been  aore  ahont  it,  or  if  He  had  deemed  a 
knowledge  of  it  of  Httle  or  no  consequence.  He 
wonld  at  least  have  avoided  the  repetition  of  it.    He  did 
not  give  expression  to  it  in  the  hope  that  it  wonld  escape 
notice.     So  far  from  that,  He  was  evidently  anxiona  that 
it   shoald    be    attended    to,    nnderatood,    remembered, 
pondered,  and  believed.     This  solemn  preface,  "  Verily, 
verily/*  corresponds  to  twice  ringing  a  bell;  and  if  His 
Jewish  hearers  did  not  bestow  special  attention  on  what 
foUowed,  they  were  unquestionably  to  blame,  and  were 
themselves  the  losers.    The  form  in  which  Ho  pat  the 
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tliouglifc  embodied  in  this  language  was  admirably  calcu- 
lated  to  awaken  interest,  and    shows   tbe    intensity  of 
Christ's  desire  that  the  persons  addressed  shonld  keep 
His  saying,  or  rather  His  woi'd.     "  Saying,"  is  an  un- 
fortunate— a  sort    of  diluted    rendering.      ''Word,"  is 
decidedly  preferable,  for  it  gives  ns  the  cream  as  well  as 
the  milk.     It  must  have  been  the  wish  of  their  hearts 
that  they  should  not  see  death.     Well,  Jesus  pointed  out 
to  them  how  they  could  secure,  not  mere  existence,  but 
life,  and  an  endless  continuance  of  life.     ''Ha  man  keep 
my  word,  he  shall  never  see  death."     The  matter  was,  so 
to   speak,  in  their  own  hands.     There  was  nothing  to 
hinder  any  of  them  from  keeping  Christ's  word.    It  was 
before  them — ^in  their  ears  ;  and  it  was  for  them  either  to 
keep  it  as  something  worthy  of  being  treasured  up  in  the 
heart  and  jealously  guarded,  or  cast  it  from  them  as  they 
would  the  offer  of  a  live  coal  or  scorpion.     They  were  free 
agents  and  might  do  either  the  one  or  the  other.     If  Jesus 
had  not  thought  so,  it  is  inconceivable  that  He  should 
have  spoken  thus  to  them — "  If-  a  man,"  etc.     One  was 
as  truly  free  as  another.     His  word  was  for  all  alike,  and 
as  they  dealt  with  it  so  would  they  be  treated  in  turn. 
The  reception  and  retention  of  it  would  render  them 
death-proof — ^would  issue  in  life,  and  ever  more  and  more 
life ;  but  the  rejection  of  it  would  have  just  the  opposite 
effect.     It  is  implied,  that  if  any  of  them  shonld  be  so 
infatuated  as  not  to  concern  themselves  aboat  His  word, 
as  not  to  believe  it  and  submit  themselves  to  its  proper 
influence,  they  would  see  death,  and  nothing  but  death. 
The  phrase,  "a  Sfian,"  is  characteristic,  and  most  en- 
couraging.   Realizing  that  He  was  the  world's  Saviour 
— no  class  or  partial  Saviour — ^it  came  natural  to  Jesus 
to  employ  it,  and  in  presence  of  it  we  should  suppress  all 
such  questions  as — Is  it  possible  for  us  not  to  see  death  ? 
and^  Is  it  the  desire  of  Jesos  that^  instead  of  seeiBg 
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death,  we  should  live  fgr  ever  ?  Of  coarse  ib  is.  We  may 
be  what  we  like^  and  may  have  done  I  care  not  wliat ;  but 
if  we  keep  Christ's  word  we  are  assured  that  we  shall 
never  see  death*  What,  then^  shall  we  see  7  Life,  and 
life  only.  '^  If  a  man/'  etc. ;  and  for  us  to  seek  to  clip 
and  pare  the  phrase,  "  a  man/'  is  a  pure  impertinence,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  criminality  of  the  act. 

In  one  sense  it  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  Jews  should  have  been  led  to  ask  Jesus, — "  Whom 
makest  Thou  Thyself  7"  It  is  undeniable  that  He  hum- 
bled Himself  and  yet  did  not  humble  Himself.  Simon 
Magus  '^  gave  out  that  himself  was  some  great  one.''  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  did  the  same;  but  the  difference  between 
them  ifl  this — Simon  Magus  had  no  right  to  give  out  that 
be  was  a  great  man^  whereas  Jesus  had  every  right.  He 
was  more  than  a  great  Man ;  He  was  ^^  the  Lord  from 
heaven/'  and  "the  Prince  of  Life/'  and  had  He  not 
taught  men  to  think  of  Him  accordingly,  He  would  have 
been  chargeable  with  bearing  false  witness,  or  hiding  the 
truth  about  Himself.  The  claims  which  He  put  forth 
were  extraordinary — could  not  have  been  higher  than  they 
were ;  but  they  were  none  too  high.  He  set  Himself  on 
the  very  pinnacle  of  being.  He  spoke  of  Himself  as 
greater  than  Jonas  and  Solomon.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
put  Himself  above  Moses  and  Abraham.  He  identified 
His  word  with  God's  word.  He  tells  us  that  He  got  His 
instructions  from  the  Father,  and  that  He  was  guided  by 
them.  The  words  He  spoke  were  the  Father's.  At  the 
same  time  they  were  Hia  own ;  and  what  a  value  He  must 
have  attached  to  His  word  before  He  could  bring  Himself 
solemnly  and  unostentatiously  to  say,  "  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you.  If  a  man  keep  My  word,"  etc.  1 

To  those  who  kept  his  statutes,  Moses  promised  long 

life  and  abundance  of  temporal  blessings ;  but  Christ's 

promise  to  those  who  keep  His  word  goes  higher  and 

o2 
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deeper.  He  promises  that  "  they^hall  never  see  death." 
Keeping  Christ's  word, — ^mean  what  it  may, — is  "the one 
thing  needful,"  for  it  results  in  an  immortality  of  blessed- 
ness. '^If  a  man  keep  my  word,''  etc.,  and  it  has  been  well 
observed  that  keeping  Christ's  word  ''  includes  the  whole 
obedience  of  faith,  from  its  first  admission  to  its  full  con- 
firmation.'' 

I  can  imagine  this  utterance,  ''  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you.  If  a  man,"  etc.,  sounding  to  some  persons  Uke 
— "If  a  man  perform  an  impossibility,  he  shall  never  see 
death."  There  is  danger  of  allowing  the  notion  to  enter 
the  mind,  that  the  keeping  of  Christ's  word  is  an  utter 
impossibility,  and  in  this  way  spoiling  the  passage.  To 
do  this,  however,  involves  serious  reflections  on  Jeans 
Himself.  Assume  that  Christ's  word  cannot  be  kept, 
and  that  no  one  knew  this  better  or  so  well  as  Jesus 
Himself,  and  what  follows  ?  This  follows :  for  Jesus  to 
talk  in  this  style  to  the  Jews,  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  to  mock  them.  But  is  this  a  position  which  can  be 
maintained  ?  Alas  for  us  !  if  it  could,  for  it  would  not  be 
any  longer  true  that  Jesus  was  the  friend  of  sinners,  or 
that  He  was  "holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate  from 
sinners."  The  evaugelists  are  delightfully  communica- 
tive with  regard  to  Jesus ;  but  they  never  represent  Him 
as  indulging  in  mockery  of  those  among  whom  He  la- 
boured as  a  religious  Teacher.  He  was  throughout  His 
public  ministry  characteristically  meek  and  lowly,  kind 
and  sincere.  To  make  those  with  whom  He  came  into 
contact  happy,  by  putting  them  in  possession  of  the  truth 
and  restoring  them  to  holiness,  was  the  one  grand  aim  of 
which  He  never  lost  sight  for  a  single  moment.  He  was 
the  quintessence  of  moral  courage  and  faithfulness; 
but  when  He  could  not  do  others  good.  He  was  careful 
not  to  do  them  harm.  Unnecessary  pain  He  never  caused 
mauj  woman^  or  child ;  and  Qonfidently  may  it  bo  affirmed 
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tliafc  He  was  incapable  of  mocking  an  aadience^  large  or 
small.    No  one  can  lay  His  finger  on  any  statement  made 
by  Jesns  and  prove  that  it  was  mockingly  uttered ;  and 
go  far  as  the  text  is  concerned,  what  is  there  to  indicate 
that  ifc  was  spoken  in  a  mocking  spirit  ?  Nothing  what- 
ever.   Had  Jesns  believed  that  sinners  had  not  power  to 
keep  His  word — ^no  more  power  to  do  so  than  they  had 
to  stay  the  sun  from  rising  and  setting,  or  the  sea  from 
flowing  and  ebbing,  He  would  never,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  earnestness  and  goodwill,  have  said, — "  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  If  a  man,''  etc.     He  must  con- 
sequently have  regarded  the  keeping  of  His  word  as  not 
merely  possible,  but  universally  possible,  and  if  univer- 
sally possible,  how  far  are  we  justified  in  associating  even 
great  difficulty  with  the  keeping  of  it  ?     In  the  Lord's 
prayer  preserved  to  us  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  John's 
gospel,  those  who  had  been  given  to  Christ  out  of  the 
world  get  credit  for  having  kept  God's  word,  which  is 
Chrisfe's  word.     "  I  have  manifested  Thy  name,     .     .     • 
and  they  have  kept  Thy  word ;"  and  if  they  had  kept  the 
Divine  word,  it  must  be  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose  that 
keeping  it  ranks  among  the  things  that  are  not  possible. 
We  may  fail  to  keep  it ;  too  many  do ;   but  on  the  Judg- 
ment Day  none  of  us  who  are  found  not  to  have  kept  the 
word  of  Christ  vriU  be  able  to  make  out  that  it  was 
beyond  our  ability  to  keep  it.     To  wish  and  strive  to 
keep  ifc,  is  to  succeed.     God  by  His  Spirit  can  enable  us 
to  keep  it;  and  until  we  have  done  our  best  to  keep  it, 
and  not  succeeded,  we  should  beware  of  thinking  or 
saying  that  to  keep  it  is  an  impossibility.     Christ  being 
witness, — and  whose  testimony,  if  not  His,  should  have 
weight  with   us? — all    can  keep  His  word.     Yes,  and 
keeping  it  is  (he  condition  which  they  must  supply  who 
wonld  fain  not  see  death. 
If  a  farmer  were  authoritatively  informed  that  the 
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ground  which  he  had  prepared  for  it  would  throw  out  the 
seed  cast  into  it,  he  would  not  sow  it  broadcast.    It  would 
at  once  occur  to  him  that  to  sow  seed  in  these  circum- 
stances would  be  to  lose  it.     It  might  keep  it,  and  no 
harvest  follow.     Sowing  is  not  always  rewarded  with  a 
harvest ;  but  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  sowing  precedes 
reaping.      To  reap  we  must  sow  personally,  or  jothers 
must  sow  for  us;  and  the  fields  sown  must  retain  the 
seed  committed  to  them.      Keeping  it  is  essential  to 
germination  and   growth;    and   keeping   the    word   of 
Christ  is  every  whit  as  essential  to  fruit  unto  holiness 
and  life.    Keeping  is  more  than  receiving.    It  is  prolong^ 
receiving ;  and  the  word  of  Jesus,  retained  in  the  mind, 
produces  a  desire  to  keep  His  commandments  in  act.    It 
does  more — it  leads  to  earnest  efforts  to  keep  them  in  act; 
and  these  efforts  are  attended  with  more  or  less  success. 
They  are  attended  with  an  increasing  measure  of  success; 
and  the  ultimate  issue  of  keeping  the  word  of  Christ  is  a 
fully  developed  holiness.    Now  surely  if  we  can  receive 
the  word  of  Christ,  we  can  keep  it ;  and  it  will  hardly  be 
denied  that  it  can  be  received.    It  seems  to  me  that  keep* 
ing  it  must  be  easier  than  receiving  it;  and  the  motive 
to  retain  it  after  we  receive  it  could  not  be  stronger  than 
it  is.    What  comes  of  keeping  it  ?    Life  everlasting  comes 
of  it ;  and  who  can  conceive  of  anything  grander  than 
everlasting  life  ?     The  greatest  and  most  precious  of  all 
God^s  promises  is  the  promise  referred  to  in  these  words 
of  the  Apostle  John:   ''And  this  is  the  promise  which 
He  hath  promised  us — eternal  life; "  and  its  fulfilment  is 
sure  to  all  who,  in  addition  to   receiving  the  word  of 
Christ,  keep  it,  in  spite  of  all  that  may  be  done  to  filch 
it  from  them.    "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  If  a  man,'* 
etc.     Jesus  lays  stress  on  keeping  His  word;  and  this 
should  teach  us  to  emphasize  keeping  it.     They  commit 
a  mistake  who  think  that  receiving  it  is  enough^  or  that 
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once  in  the  he»rt  it  is  certain  to  remain  in  it.  Keeping 
it  is  as  much  a  voluntary  act  as  receiving  it,  and  nothing 
less  Boffices  to  ward  off  death,  and  obtain  for  ns  life,  ever- 
lasting life.  It  is  not  pecaliar  to  some  of  those  who  keep 
Christ's  word,  that  they  do  not  see  death.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  them  all  without  exception. .  ''  If  a  man  keep 
my  word/'  etc. 

It  is  not  meant  by  this,  that  the  keepers  of  Christ's 
wordj  as  a  class,  enjoy  exemption  from  temporal  death.    As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not,  and  nerer  have,  in  any  age 
or  country,  or  under  any  dispensation.     "  It  is  appointed 
unto  men,"— apart  altogether  from  their  relation  to  Christ 
and  their  own  character, — "once  to  die; ''  and  all  attempts 
to  fimstrate  this  divine  decree  must  end  in  failure.     There 
are  but  two  cases  of  translation  recorded  in  Scripture, 
those  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  and  they  are  useful  as  showing 
that  death  is  not  the  master  but  the  servant  of  God. 
Human  beings  die,  not  of  necessity,  but  because  it  is  the 
will  of  God  that  they  should.     It  is  His  hand  that  forms 
them,  and  His  hand  that  '^  changes  their  countenance, 
and  sends  them  away."     "  Thou  tumest  man  to  destruc- 
tion (dust),  and  sayest.   Return,   ye  children  of  men." 
The  Psalmist  certifies  us  that  "  Precious  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord  is  the  death  of  His  saints."     This  implies  that 
saints  die  as  well  as  sinners ;  and  however  strongly  we 
may  be  tempted  to  conclude  that  it  would  be  better  that 
they  did  not,  we  should  not  yield  to  the  temptation. 
God  knows  best.    Jesus  was  '^  tempted  in  all  points  like 
as  we  are,  yet  without  sin,"      Nevertheless,  He  tasted 
death ;  and  death  did  not  come  upon  Him  as  a  surprise. 
He  foresaw  His  own  death,  for  He  again  and  again  pre- 
dicted it-     The  Apostles  were  keepers  of  Christ's  word. 
Nevertheless^  they  went  the  way  of  all  the  earth.     Each 
in  his  turn  passed  into  ^Hhe  land  of  the  hereafter,"  or 
dropped  the  body,  and  ascended  to  be  *'  for  ever  with  the 
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Lord."  When,  then,  Jesns,  with  calm  seriousness,  gave 
utterance  to  this  startling  declaration — ''Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you,"  etc.,  He  could  not  meau  that  those  who 
received  and  kept  His  word  would  not  see,  in  the  sense 
of  experiencing,  temporal  death.  If  this  was  what  He 
did  mean,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  He  was  mis- 
taken ;  and  if  He  was  mistaken  in  one  thing.  He  may 
have  been  mistaken  in  a  thousand  things.  Neither  faith 
in  Christ  nor  the  closest  following  of  Him  raises  us 
above  the  law  of  mortality.  Keeping  Christ's  word  draws 
after  it  a  bright  train  of  blessings,  but  exemption  from 
temporal  death  is  not  one  of  them;  and  Jesus  must  have 
known  that  His  disciples  would  die  like  other  people. 
How  could  He  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  ?  Did  none  of  His 
followers,  during  the  three  years  that  He  exercised  His 
public  ministry,  fall  sick  and  die  ?  How  did  the  sickness, 
e.g.,  of  Lazarus  of  Bethany  terminate  ?  In  death  and 
burial ;  so  that  Christ's  presence  in  this  world  was  not  a 
protection  against  the  thick-flying  and  sure-hitting  shafts 
of  the  insatiable  archer — Death. 

But  how  are  we  to  account  for  Jesus,  in  His  yearning 
desire  to  save  the  Jews,  saying,  *'  If  a  man  keep  my  word, 
he  shall  never  see  "death  "  ? 

There  are  two  ways  of  accounting  for  what  we  find 
asserted  here  i-^ 

I.  Temporal  death  is  a  very  different  thing  to  those  who 
keep  Christ's  word,  from  what  it  is  to  those  who  spam 
it.  The  bodily  suffering  of  Christians  may  be  as  acute 
and  protracted  as  that  of  unsaved  sinners ;  but  in  other 
respects  death  is  different.  It  is  to  them  vastly  more  of 
a  friend  than  an  enemy.  For  them  to  depart  is  to  be  with 
Christ,  and  to  be  with  Christ  is ''  far  better ''  thau  to  live  on 
earth  in  the  most  prosperous  circumstances.  That  Apos- 
tle to  whom  to  live  was  Christ  comforted  himself  in  the 
prospect  of  death  with  the  belief  that  for  him  to  die  would 
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be'^gain/^  To  the  unconverfced  death  is  loss — tremendous 
loss;  but  when  the  children  of  God  go  hence,  they  go 
home;  and  we  express  this  conviction  by  speaking  of 
death  in  their  cases  as  a  ''  happy  change/^  They  escape 
oat  of  the  gloom  of  earth  into  the  glory  of  heaven,  and, 
persuaded  that  it  is  a  change  of  this  kind,  death  comes  to 
them  armed  with  a  blunted  or  broken  dart,  and  they  can 
challenge  the  grave  in  these  terms,  ''  O  grave,  where  is 
thy  victory  ? "  Relative  to  them,  death  is  a  name,  a 
shadow  j  and  it  is  with  them, — to  avail  myself  of  another's 
comparison, — as  it  is  with  those  who  walk  towards  the  sun, 
the  shadow  is  behind  them.   Of  them  alone  it  is  true — 

"  That  the  happiest  year  they  know, 
la  the  last,  which  leads  them  home." 

II.  "  Tlie  death  of  the  body  is  not  reckoned  as  decUh, 
any  more  than  the  life  of  the  body  is  life,  in  our  Lord's 
discourses/'    So  Dean  Alford  remarks ;  and  it  appears  to 
me  that  there  is  truth  in  the  observation.     It  is  spiritual 
life  running  on  into  eternal  life,  that  is  life  worthy  of 
the  name;  and  it  is  spiritual  death  running  on  into  eternal 
death,  that  is  death  worthy  of  the  name ;  and  if  so,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Jesus  should  have  declared  that,  "  if  a  man 
keep  His  word,  he  shall  never  see  death/'     The  wonder 
would  have  been  if  He  had  not  used  these  very  words,  or 
words  of  the  same  import.    He  had  no  choice  but  to  de- 
scribe keeping  His  word,  which  is  explained  as  '^  endurance 
in  and  obedience  of  faith,''  as  issuing  in  true  life,  and  life 
which  neither  knows  nor  can  know  interruption.     He  had 
no  choice  but  to  set  himself  forth  as  a  complete  contrast 
to  him  who,  in  verse  44,  is  characterized  as  '^  a  murderer 
from  the  beginning  '* — the  devil.    By  leading  us  into  sin, 
the  dcfvil  deprives  the  soul  of  life ;  but  when  we  receive 
and  keep  the  word  of  Christ,  life  immortal  is  restored  to 
our  souls.    The  icy  touch  of  death  arrests  the  flow  of  the 
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bodilj  lif  e^  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  naming  it^  but  only 
for  a  time.    There  is  a  resurrection  in  store  for  the  race. 
Mortality  is'to  be  '^  swallowed  up  of  life."     ''In  Christ  all 
shall  be  made  alive ; "  and,  whatever  resurrection  may  be 
to  the  finally  impenitent,  it  will  be  a  boon  to  all  who  in 
this  probation  state   receive  and  keep  Christ's  word. 
The  destiny  of  their  bodies  is,  to  be  raised  up  at  the  last 
day,  never  more  to  fall  a  prey  to  disease  and  death ;  bat 
the  chilling  hand  of  death,  stretched  to  the  utmost,  reaches 
not  to  the  soul's  hidden  life.     With  Christ  for  its  source, 
it  flows  on,  unlessened,  undisturbed.    ''  Because  I  live,  ye 
shall  live  also.''     In  place  of  being  injuriously  affected  by 
the  dying  that  takes  effect  on  the  body,  it  is  affected  by 
transference  to  heaven  much  as  frost-bound  streams  are 
affected  when  they  are  acted  on  by  a  genial  and  continnoos 
thaw.     Where  will  spiritual  life  flourish,  if  not  in  heaven, 
where  dwell  God  and  His  angels  ?    And  spiritual  life  is 
too  congenial  and  dear  to  God  for  Him  ever  to  address  to 
it  a  "  ffitherto  and  no  further."    Its  eternity,  if  the  eter- 
nity of  any  thing  be,  is ''  according  to  His  will ; "  and  when 
Jesus  realized  its  everlastingness,  its  preciousness,  and  its 
beauty.  He  ignored  temporal  death  as  no  death  at  all,  and 
let  it  go  forth,  that  if  a  man  kept  His  word,  he  never 
would  see  death.  He  it  is,  therefore,  who  ''hath  abolished 
death,  and  hath  brought  life   and  immortality  to  light 
through  the  Gospel ; "  and  till  the  text  is  torn  firom  the 
chapter  in  which  it  has  a  place,  we  can  afford  to  give  no 
heed  to  those  who  lend  themselves  to  the  propagation  of 
such  heresies  as  the  soul's  materiality  and  annihilation. 

We  have  neither  seen  Christ's  shape  nor  heard  His 
voice.  This  is  the  less  to  be  regretted  that  there  were 
those  who  saw  the  one  and  heard  the  other,  and  who, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  have  furnished  us  with 
brief  biographies,  but  biographies  of  remarkable  simplicity 
and  BuggestivenesB.    Among  them  they  tell  to  excellent 
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purpose  the  story  of  His  life;  they  tell  what  He  was  in  point 
of  nature  and  character^  what  He  did^  and  what  His  teach- 
ing was  on  moral  and  religions  subjects — those  subjects 
which  take  precedence  of  all  others.  Have  we  then  given 
oar  attention  to  the  Old  Testament^  especially  its  Messianic 
portions ;  to  the  New  Testament,  especially  the  four  gos- 
pels ?  Have  we  received  Christ's  teaching  in  its  substauce? 
Are  wo  occupied  in  keeping  the  word  of  Him  whom  John 
designates  "  the  Word/'  because  in  Him  we  have  the  high- 
est expression  of  the  Divine  mind  and  heart  ?  If  so,  we 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  our  prospects.  Let  us  hold  it 
the  longer,  the  firmer,  and  Ve  shall  never  feel  or  see  death. 
We  shall^find,  when  temporal  death  overtakes  us,  that  it  is 
stingless,  that  it  is  a  low,  dark,  pointed  gothic  door  into  a 
palace  which  is  also  a  sanctuary — ^that  place  where  life 
flows  on  eternally  in  unpolluted  purity  and  uncloying 
sweetness.  G.  Cbon. 

Bdfcist, 


Eths  of  CoTETonsNEBfl. — The  desire  for  money  is  the  root  of  all 
eTil ;  and  they  that  last  after  it  pierce  themselyes  through  with  sorrows. 
Eippocrates,  therefore,  in  his  epistle  to  Crateva,  an  herbalist,  gives 
bim  this  good  oonncil,  that  if  it  were  possible,  amongst  other  herbs,  he 
ahould  cnt  np  that  weed  covetonsness  by  the  roots,  that  there  be  no  re- 
mainder left ;  "and  then  know  this  for  a  certainty,  that  together  with  their 
bodies,  thou  mayest  qnickly  enre  all  the  diseases  of  their  minds/'  For 
it  is  indeed  the  pattern,  image,  epitome,  of  all  melancholy,  the  foun- 
tain of  many  miaeries,  much  discontented  care  and  woe^this  **  inor- 
dinate or  immoderate  desire  of  gain,  to  get  or  keep  money,"  as  Bonaven- 
tora  defines  it,  or,  as  Austin  describes  it,  a  madness  of  the  soul ;  Gregory, 
a  torture ;  Chrysostom,  an  insatiable  dmnkenneas ;  Gyprian,  blindness, 
tpedotum  $upplieium,  a  plague  subverting  kingdoms,  families,  an  incur- 
abla  disease ;  Budieus,  an  ill  habit,  *'  yielding  to  no  remedies."  Neitiier 
EaeolapiuB  nor  Plutus  can  cure  them.  A  continual  plague,  saith  Solomon, 
lUkd  Tszation  of  spirit,  another  hell.— B.  Bxtbtom. 
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Oar  Farpose.— Many  learned  and  deyont  men  have  gone  phtZologicoZZy  ttirough 
this  Tbkblik,  this  book  of  Hebrew  hymns,  and  haye  left  ns  the  rich  resnlts  of  their 
inquiries  in  yolnmes  within  the  reach  of  every  Biblical  student.  To  do  the  mere 
verbal  h«rmeneutic*  of  this  book,  even  as  well  as  it  has  been  done,  would  be  to  oon- 
tribute  nothing  fresh  in  the  way  of  evoking  or  enforcing  its  Divine  ideas.  A 
thorough  HomiiiTio  treatment  it  has  never  yet  received,  and  to  this  work  we  here 
commit  oorselves,  determining  to  employ  tike  best  results  of  modem  Biblical  Mholsr- 
■hip. 

Oar  Method.— Our  plan  of  treatment  will  comprise  four  sections  :~(1)  The 
HxsTOBT  of  the  passage.  Lyric  poetry,  which  the  book  is,  is  a  delineation  of  Uving 
character ;  and  the  key,  therefore,  to  unlock  the  meaning  and  reach  the  spirit  of  the 
words  is  a  knowledge  of  the  men  and  circumstances  that  the  poet  sketches  with  his 
lyric  penoil.~(2)  Ahvotatiovs  of  the  passage.  This  will  include  short  explanatory 
notes  on  any  ambiguous  word,  phrase,  or  allusion  that  may  occur. — (8)  The  ^■^JJ" 
unm  of  the  passage.  A  knowledge  of  the  main  drift  of  an  author  is  amongst  ue 
most  essential  conditions  for  inteii)reting  his  meaning.— (4)  The  Homilktxcs  of  the 
passage.  This  is  our  main  work.  We  shall  endeavour  so  to  group  the  Divine  ideas 
that  have  been  legitimately  educed,  as  to  suggest  such  thoughts,  and  indicate  sach 
sermonising  methodi,  as  may  promote  the  proftcienoy  of  modern  pulpit  ministra- 
tions. 


Subject ;  A  Unique  King. 

**  My  heart  is  inditing  a  good  matter : 
I  speak  of  the  things  which  I  have  made  touching  the  king : 
My  tongue  is  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,**  etc. 

Psalm  xlv.  1-17. 

HiSTOBY. — ^Who  knows  the  man  that  composed  this  psahoi,  or  can  give 
any  certain  information  concerning  the  circumstances  that  originated 
it  ?  One.  All  inquiry  into  its  authorship  has  proved  fruitless,  all 
speculation  on  the  subject  is  useless.  It  is  not  known  whether  the 
author  was  an  inspired  saint  or  not,  or  whether  what  he  describes  had 
an  historic  existence,  or  that  only  which  his  imagination  created. 

Ahnotatxokb. — "  to  the  chief  Mtuieian  tipon  Shothannim,^*  This  psalm 
was  designed  for  the  choral  service  of  the  Temple.  Whether  it  was 
thought  worthy,  and  accepted  by  the  religious  authorities  on  Temple 
worship,  we  know  not.  Many  a  man  writes  hymns  designed  for  public 
worship  which  are  never  accepted  for  the  purpose.  ^^Shotharmim,"  For 
explanation  of  this,  see  Hengstenberg  in  loco,  **  A  Song  of  loves,'*  A 
marriage  song  in  honour  of  some  peerless  king. 

Yer.  1.— "Jf^r  heart  U  inditing  a  good  matter"  (Margin:  **boUeth|Or 
bubbleth  up  '*).  The  writer  means  to  say  that  his  heart  was  oyerfiow- 
ing  with  loving  emotions.  *'  A  good  matter."  This  was  his  own  estima- 
tion of  the  matter— it  was  good.   "Whether  the  theme  was  good  in  itself, 
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is  mother  question.  **  I  tpeak  of  the  tMngi  which  I  have  made  touching 
the  king,**  What  king  f  A  king  in  actual  ezifltence,  or  a  king  merely 
in  hiB  own  conception.  Preemnably  the  latter.  *^My  tongue  i$  the 
pen  of  a  ready  writer.**  The  idea  is,  Be  mj  tongne  as  the  pen  of  a 
nady  vziter,  prompt  and  facile. 

Ver.  8.—"  Thou  art  fairer  than  the  children  of  men :  grace  ie  poured  into 
%  lift :  therefore  God  hath  bleeted  thee  for  ever.**  **  With  beauty  art 
thou  arrayed  beyond  the  children  of  men.  Gracefulness  is  shed  upon 
thy  lips,  therefore  hath  Elohim  blessed  thee  for  ever." — Delitzsch. 
Whether  there  is  any  reference  here,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  psalm, 
to  the  Messiah  or  not,  to  Him  this  language  has  a  truthful  application. 
He  is  indeed  in  a  moral  sense  *'  fairer  than  the  children  of  men,'*  the 
truly  Beautiful  One. 

Ver.  3.-—"  Gird  thy  tword  upon  thy  thigh,  O  most  mighty,  with  thy 
glory  and  thy  majesty,**  Here  the  poet's  king  is  inyoked  to  rouse 
himself  to  battle.  Arm  thyself  for  glorious  conquests.  Let  thy 
Tietories  be  equal  to  thy  glory  and  thy  majesty. 

Ver.  4. — "And  in  thy  majesty  ride  prosperously.**  Ancient  warriors 
were  wont  to  go  forth  to  conquest  in  chariots  of  war.  "  Because  of- 
truth  and  meekness  and  righteoueness.**  In  the  strength  of  these  thou 
ait  to  go  forth,  and  for  these  thou  art  to  battle.  *'  And  thy  right  hand 
ihaU  teach  thee  terrible  things.**  Thy  mighty  power  shall  teach  thee, 
or  rather  lead  thee,  to  tremendous  achieyements. 

Ver.  6.—"  Thine  arrows  are  sharp  in  the  heart  of  the  hinges  enemies ; 
whereby  the  people  fall  under  thee**  The  Hebrew  order  is,  **  Thine 
Arrows  are  sharp ;  people  fall  under  thee  in  the  heart  of  the  king's 
enemies. 

Ver.  6.—"  Thy  throne%  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever :  the  sceptre  of  Thy 
Jiingdom  is  a  right  sceptre.**  "  Thy  throne  is  God's  throne,  and  en- 
doreth  for  eyer."  *  This  is  a  good  translation,  and  expresses  the  idea 
that  the  king  of  whom  he  was  speaking  reigned  by  Diyine  authority, 
and  reigned  permanently.  Was  this  language  intended  to  point  to 
the  Messiah  ?  It  certainly  suggested  Him  to  the  man  who  wrote  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  chapter  i.  yerse  8.  There  is  no  grammatical 
necessity  to  regard  the  poet  in  these  words  as  referring  to  the  hero  of 
his  poem.  How  natural  it  is  for  thoughtful  writers  to  break  away  from 
the  leading  train  of  thought  into  the  realm  of  devotion ;  to  turn  from 
sabordinate  subjects  to  the  supreme  i 

Ver.  7.^**  Thou  lovest "  (that  is,  the  king,  whoeyer  he  might  be) 
'*  righteousness  and  hatest  wickedness :  therefore  God,  thy  God,  hath 
anoiuted  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows.**  The  king 
that  loyes  the  right  and  hates  the  wrong,  the  Supreme  Monarch  of 
the  uniyerse  fills  with  joy.  **  Oil  of  gladness  "  is  a  figure  borrowed 
^m  the  ancient  Oriental  usage  of  anointing  the  head  on  festiye  oc- 
eadons. 

.  *  See  **  The  Fsalias  by  Four  Friends."    Macmillan. 
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Ver.  8. — **  AU  thy  garments  smell  of  myrrh^  and  aloes,  and  cassia,  cut  of 
the  ivory  palaces,  whereby  they  haoe  made  thee  glad,*^  **  Myrrh  and  aloefl 
and  oasBia  are  all  thy  garments ;  out  of  iyory  palaoea  doth  the  miudo 
of  Btringed  inetninients  make  thee  glad.** — Delitzseh,  His  veiy  gar- 
ments are  impregnated  with  the  most  delioioTiB  odotuts,  as  the  robes 
of  Oriental  soToreigns  at  their  nnptial  festivals  in  their  palaces  of  i^ij* 

Ter.  9. — **  Kings*  daughters  were  among  thy  honourable  women :  upon  thy 
right  hand  did  stand  the  queen,  in  gold  of  Ophir.'*  The  festive  eom- 
panions  of  this  king  on  his  marriage-day  were  amongst  the  iUnstrioiu 
of  the  earth — ^the  daughters  of  kings  on  one  side,  and  his  bride  the 
qneen,  clad  in  gold  of  Ophir,  on  his  right  hand. 

Ver.  10, 11, 12. — "  Hearken,  0  daughter,  and  consider,  and  incline  thine 
ear ;  forget  also  thine  own  people,  and  thy  father's  house  ;  so  shall  (A« 
hing  greatly  desire  thy  beauty  :  for  he  is  thy  Lord;  and  worship  thm 
him.  And  the  daughter  of  Tyre  shall  be  there  with  a  gift ;  even  Xhz 
rich  among  the  people  shall  entreat  thy  favour.** 

**  Hearken,  O  daughter,  consider,  and  incline  thine  ear ; 
Forget  all  thine  own  people  and  thy  father*s  house ; 
And  let  the  king  have  pleasure  in  thy  beanfy. 
For  he  is  thy  Lord  and  worship  thon  him : 
And  the  daughter  of  Tyre  shall  wait  on  thee  with  a  gift, 
Tea,  and  the  rich  ones  of  the  earth.** 

Four  Friends. 

Here  the  poet  seems  to  see  the  bridal  queen  approach  in  stately  gian- 
deur  the  festive  scene,  and  he  addresses  her ;  and  in  his  address  he 
deals  out  eounsels  of  wisdom,  he  inculcates  wifely  duties,  and  holdi 
out  encouraging  inducements, 
Ver.  IS,  14, 16.—"  The  king*i  daughter  is  all  glorious  within :  her  cU^titing 
is  of  wrought  gold.  She  shaU  be  brought  unto  the  hing  in  raiment  of 
needlework :  the  virgins  her  companions  that  follow  her  shall  be  brought 
unto  thee.  With  gladness  and  rejoicing  shaU  they  be  brought :  they 
shaU  enter  into  the  king*s  palace.**  The  bride  is  evidently  the  dau^^ter 
of  some  king,  and  is  here  described  as  she  appeared  in  her  fatiier*8 
palace  prepared  to  come  forth  to  meet  her  royal  bridegroom.  There 
she  is  glorious  within  her  father's  house,  her  clothing  is  ' '  wrought  with 
gold.'*  She  is  arrayed  in  gorgeous  apparel  all  embroidered  with  gold. 
She  is  described  here  as  about  being  brought  forth  from  her  old  home 
to  the  man  to  whom  she  is  about  being  formally  wedded.  "  She  shall 
be  brought  forth  unto  the  king  in  raiment  of  needlework:  the  virgins 
her  companions  that  follow  her  shall  be  brought  unto  thee.**  The  en- 
tire imagery  is  that  of  an  Oriental  marriage  procession,  where  the 
bride  is  brought  to  her  intended  husband,  attended  by  her  virgin  com- 
panions, or,  as  we  should  say,  her  bridesmaids.  These  are  of  the  same 
illustrious  rank  as  the  queen  herself,  and  are  all  full  of  **  gladness  and 
tejoi«ng  *'  as  they  **  enter  into  the  king's  pfdaee.*^ 
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Ver.  16.—**  Imtead  of  thy  fathers  shall  be  thy  childretit  whom  thou  may  est 
make  princes  in  all  the  earth"  Here  the  address  is  not  to  the  bridal 
queen,  bat  to  her  future  husband  the  king.  It  predicts  for  him  an 
illustrioofl  progress. 

Ver.  17. — •'  I  will  make  thy  name  to  he  remembered  in  all  generations : 
therefore  shall  the  people  praise  thee  for  ever  and  ever.**  The  following 
translation  of  the  Four  Friends  I  accept  as  faithful,  and  as  giving 
unit  J  and  meaning  to  the  whole  composition. 

**  I  will  tell  of  thy  name  from  one  generation  to  another, 
Therefore  shall  the  people  give  praise  unto  thee,  world  without  end." 

AaauicxNT. — The  psalm  consists  of  three  parts.  (1)  A  description  of  a 
royal  bridegroom.  His  beauty  and  gracious  presence  are  celebrated  as 
proofs  of  God*s  favour — ^verses  1,  2.  His  triumphs  as  a  warrior  are 
pledged  because  of  his  righteousness — yerses  3-9.  (2)  A  description 
of  his  royal  bride.  8he  is  attired  in  her  father's  house,  prepared 
to  meet  her  future  husband  and  to  come  forth  with  her  princely 
companionBin  the  procession  to  celebrate  the  nuptial  festiyities, — 
verses  10-15.  (3)  It  concludes  with  an  address  to  the  king.  He  is 
assored^ol  a  numerous  posterity  of  endless  fame — yerses  16, 17. 

HoHiLETics. — ^Homiletically  tliis  psalm  may  be  regarded  as 
describing  some  nnknown  king  or  the  ideal  king  of  a  poet. 
AlthoQgb.  it.  cannot  be  proved  that  such  a  king  as  repre- 
sented in  this  psahn  ever  existed  in  fact,  it  is  obvious  that  he 
existed  in  the  conception  of  the  poetic  anthor.  This  man,  if 
he  did  not  see  such  a  king  witb  the  eye  of  bis  bodj,  saw 
him  with  the  eye  of  his  imagination ;  and  it  may  not  be  un- 
interesting to  make  oertain  remarks  concerning  his  kingly 
conception. 

I.  That  his  ideal  conception  of  his  king  stibred  bis  soul. 
Bjb  king  appeared  so  grand  to  his  imagination  that  it 
seemed  to  set  his  affection  aflame.  *'  My  beart  is  inditing  a 
good  matter.  I  speak  of  the  things  which  I  have  made  con- 
cerning the  king.  My  tongne  is  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer." 
Two  tbongbts  are  suggested, — 

First :  That  an  idea  that  appears  good  to  a  man  carries  with 
it  a  potoer  to  m/)ve  the  affections.  This  kingly  vision  was 
esteemed  by  the  writer ''  a  good  matter."  He  attached  valae 
and  importance  to  it.  It  was  not  a  mere  flitting  thought,  a 
mere  cloud  without  water.  He  esteemed  it  "  good."  It  is 
well  when  a  sum  feels  that  the  subject  which  is  occupying  hif> 
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mind  is  a  good  subject,  a  subject  that  commends  itself  to  his 
judgment  and  conscience.  When  this  is  the  case  the  affectionB 
will  be  excited :  "  My  heart  bubbleth  up."  What  the  idnd 
sees  dearly  the  heart  must  ever  feel  more  or  less  deeply.  There 
is  a  King — Jesus  of  Nazareth — ^true  ideas  concerning  Whom 
are  '*  a  good  matter"  that  will  break  up  the  fountains  of  the 
heart,  and  make  all  the  affections  like  a  well  of  water  spring^np 
to  everlasting  life. 

Secondly :  That  when  the  affections  are  properly  moTed, 
there  wtU  be  afreeness  and  aj^tneas  of  utterance,  "  My  tongue  is 
the  pen  of  a  ready  writer ; "  "  Oat  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  Charge  a  man's  soul  with  true 
emotions  and  he  will  grow  eloquent,  though  untunef  al  be  his 
voice  andungrammatic  his  speech.  Sublime  feeling  is  the  sonl 
of  eloquence ;-  it  makes  a  man's  utterance  electric.  Why  are 
modern  preachers  so  lamentably  ineffective  in  their  pulpit  dis- 
courses P  Not  so  much  because  they  lack  ideas  or  rhetorical 
skill,  as  because  they  lack  a  heart  bubbling  up  with  emotion; 
an  emotion  that  drowns  all  egotism  and  feathers  the  arrows  of 
thought. 

The  next  remark  we  offer  concerning  this  poet's  ideal 
is,— 

II.  That  his  conception  of  his  king  co&respokds  withKO 
KNOWN  HISTORIC  CHAKACTEB.  Not  in  Egypt,  Judssa,  Persia^ 
Bome,  or  Europe  has  a  king  appeared  answering  to  bur  poet's 
conception.  What  mere  human  king  ever  appeared,  concern- 
ing whom  it  could  be  said,  he  was  **  fairer  than  the  children  of 
men,"  that  "  grace  is  poured  into  his  lips,"  that  he  embarked  in 
battle  simply  for  '^  meekness  and  righteousness,"  and  alirays 
*'  loved  righteousness  and  hated  wickedness  ?  "  To  say  that 
no  such  a  kiog,  during  all  the  ages  that  are  gone,  ever  existed, 
would  be  to  arrogate  a  knowledge  of  all  past  times.  All  we 
can  say  is,  that  no  such  a  king  appears  in  the  chronicles  of 
royal  life.  Man  has  the  power  of  conceiving  letter  things  than 
lie  has  ever  seen,  better  characters  than  havel  ever  appeared,  A 
glorious  power  this ! 

First :  It  is  a  proof  of  the  Divine  within  us.    We  have  mortJ 
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infcaitions  which  are  as  rajs  from  Qod,  roFealing  to  us  the 
true.  It  Is  the  "  light  that  lighteth  eveiy  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world." 

Secondly :  It  is  an  incentive  to  moral  progress,  Gould  we 
form  no  higher  conception  of  human  character  than  that  which 
we  see  embodied  in  actual  life,  should  we  make  any  effort  to 
rise?  Should  we  feel  any  inspiration  to  struggle  upwards 
and  work  to  make  the  world  better  ? 

Another  remark  which  we  offer  concerning  the  poet's  ideal 
king,  is,— 

111.  That  his  oonoeption  of  his  king  appboaohes  the  Diyine 

TTM* 

First :  His  appearance  was  heauiifvl,  **  Fairer  than  the 
children  of  men."  A  king,  of  all  men,  should  be  the  most 
morally  beautiful  and  commanding.  His  goodness  should  bo 
at  once  his  majesty  and  his  right  to  rule. 

Secondly :  His  campaign  was  moral,  "  Gird  thy  sword  upon, 
thy  thigh,  O  most  mighty,"  etc.,  etc.  This  king  was  to  go 
forth  on  his  triumphant  march,. not  because  of  avarice,  ambi- 
tion, revenge,  but  because  of  truth  and  meekness  and  right- 
eousness. These  are  principles  worth  fighting  for — fighting 
for,  not  with  the  sword  of  steel,  but  with  the  sword  of  truth ; 
not  with  arrows  that  pierce  the  body,  but  with  arrows  of 
conviction  that  enter  the  seal.  Observe  here  three  things : 
(1)  The  object  of  a  true  battle.  What  is  it  ?  Not^the  crushing 
of  an  enemy,  not  the  extension  of  territory,  not  the  aggrand- 
izement  of  kings  and  nations,  but  the  advancement  of  truth, 
neeknesSf  righteousness,  (2)  The  mission  of  a  true  king.  What 
is  it  ?  To  load  his  coffers  with  wealth,  to  invest  his  court 
with  a  dazzling  brilliancy,  to  deepen  the  sea  of  royal  luxuries, 
to  make  his  power  terrible  in  the  earth  ?  No !  But  to  lead 
his  people  on,  as  a  mighty  chieftain,  to  battle  against  the  wrong 
and  fight  for  the  right.  "  Gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh." 
No  man  deserves  the  name  of  king  who  is  not  a  moral  oom- 
Blander  of  the  people,  leading  them  on  to  victory  over  all  that 

*  See  a  ikotch  on  this  text  by  the  late  Caleb  Morris,  HomilUtt  £cUtor*0 
Scries,  vol  ix.,  page  22. 
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• 
is  selfish,  base,  uncliaste,  and  un-Christ1j.     (3)  The  wish  of  a 

true  patriot.    What  is  the  wish  P     It  is  that  the  king  should 

go  as  a  leader  into  this  moral  warfare.    **  Gird  thy  sword  upon 

thy  thigh,  0  most  mighty ! " 

Thirdly  :His  rule  was  righteouSy  "  Thy  throne,  0  God,  is 
for  erer  and  ever ;  the  sceptre  of  Thy  kingdom  is  a  right 
sceptre." 

The  version  of  the  Four  Friends,  viz., — "  Thy  throne  is  God's 
throne,  and  remaineth  for  ever  " — does  not  regard  the  poet  as 
addressing  this  king  as  God  (although  poetic  language  might 
account  for  such  exaggeration),  but  as  expressing  the  idea 
that  the  throne  this  king  occupied  was  God's  throne.  He  was 
on  it,  not  only  by  (Jod's  permission,  but  by  His  authority,  and 
on  that  throne  he  would  permanently  wield  a  sceptre  of  right- 
eousness. He  was  not  a  man-made  king,  but  a  G^d-mado 
king ;  he  was  not  a  temporary  king,  but  a  permanent  king. 
Ho  was  not  a  king  whose|sceptre  was  worldly  expediency,  but 
everlasting  right. 

Fourthly :  His  character  was  true,  '*  Thou  lovest  righteotu- 
ness  and  hatest  wickedness."  This  is  the  essential  qualifica- 
tion of  a  true  king,  yet  how  rare !  To  love  rigbteousness  for 
its  own  sake,  love  it  although  unpopular,  so  love  it  as  to  hold 
everything  cheap  in  comparison  with  it,  so  love  it  as  to  be 
prepared  to  sacrifice  the  throne,  kingdom.,  life  itself,  is  that 
love  which  alone  can  make  a  true  king.  This  is  the  heart  of 
true  royalty. 

Fifthly :  His  patron  was  Qod.  "  Therefore  God  thy  God 
hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows." 
All  Divine  preferments  are  regulated  by  moral  excellence; 
the  Eternal  promotes  His  moral  intelligent  creatures  according 
to  their  goodness ;  and  the  more  goodness  the  higher  pro- 
motion. The  best  being  in  His  great  kingdom,  He  has  raised 
*' above  all  heavens"  and  given  Him  ^'a  name  above  eveij 


name." 


Sixthly :  His  influences  were  delightful,  "  All  thy  garments 
smell  of  myrrh,  and  aloes,  and  cassia."  These  are  amongst 
the  most  delicious  perfumes  known  in  nature ;  the  Orientals 
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in  ancient  times  were  accustomed  to  nse  them  plentifully, 
especiallj  on  festive  occasions.  The  king  here  is  represented 
as  having  his  garments  impregnated  with  them.  There  is  a 
moral  aroma  far  more  delicious  than  all  the  spices  of  Arabia. 
"  We  are  unto  Grod  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ." 

Seventhly:  His  associations  were  magnificent,  '* Kings' 
daughters  were  among  thy  honourable  women :  upon  thy  right 
hand  did  stand  the  queen  in  gold  of  Ophir.  Hearken,  O  daughter, 
and  consider,  and  incline  thine  ear;  forget  also  thine  own 
people,  and  thy  father's  house ;  so  shall  the  king  greatly  de- 
sire thy  beauty  :  for  he  is  thy  Lord ;  and  worship  thou  him. 
And  the  daughter  of  Tyre  shall  be  there  with  a  gift ;  even  the 
rich  among  the  people  shall  entreat  thy  favour.  The  kings' 
daughter  is  all  glorious  within :  her  clothing  is  of  wrought 
gold.  She  shall  be  brought  unto  the  king  in  raiment  of  needle- 
work ;  the  virgins  her  companions  that  follow  her  shall  be 
brought  unto  thee."  Here  is  regal  grandeur,  stately  splendour, 
and  imperial  influence. 

Eighthly:  'Sib fame' was  enduring,  "  Instead  of  thy  fathers 
shall  be  thy  children,  whom  thou  mayest  make  princes  in  all 
the  earth.  I  will  make  thy*[name  to  bo  remembered  in  all 
generations :  therefore  shall  the  people  praise  thee  for  ever 
and  ever."  The  idea  seems  to  be,  that  his  fame  and  celebrity 
as  a  king  would  not  be  derived  from  his  ancestry — ^his 
"fathers  " — ^but  start  from  himself  and  ran  down  through  all 
posterity.  "  The  idea  "  is,  says  a  modem  expositor,  "  that  ho 
would  derive  his  dignity  and  honour  ultimately,  not  so  much 
from  his  ancestors  as  his  descendants ;  that  those  who  would 
be  bom  unto  him  would  be  more  illustrious  and  would  have 
a  wider  dominion  than  any  one  who  had  gone  before  him  in 
the  lina  in  which  he  was  descended." 

Another  remark  which  we  offer  concerning  the  poet's  ideal 
is: — 

IV.  That  his  conception  of  his  king  was  not  equal  to  the 
CHARACTEE  OF  KlKO  Jssus.  The  king  here  pourtrayed  trans- 
cends all  the  kings  that  figure  on  the  page  of  history,  all  the 
kings  of  ancient  story ;  but  he  does  not  come  up  to  Him.     I 

p  2 
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would  not  degrade  tlie  Messiah,  by  giving  it  an  application  to 
Him  who  is  the  brightness  of  His  Father's  glory,  and  the 
express  image  of  His  person.  There  is  far  too  mnch  about 
carnal  war,  aromatic  costnme,  "ivory  palaces,"  "king's 
daughters,"  "gold  of  Ophir,"  "clothing  of , wrought  gold," 
fine  "needlework,"  enchanting  princedses,  to  accept  this  as  a 
portrait  of  Him  whom  Ood  hath  "exalted  to  be  a  prince  and 
a  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  to  Israel,  and  remission  of  sins," 
**  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth."  Whether  this  poem 
is  inspired  or  not,  I  prize  it,  not  because  it  gives  me  a  pictve 
of  the  Son  of  God,  but  because  it  suggests  some  useful  thoughts 
concerning  Him  and  the  world  in  which  He  has  to  carry  on 
His  moral  campaigns. 

**  Blest  are  they  that  touch  Thy  sceptre, 
Blest  are  all  that  own  Thy  reign ; 
Freed  from  sin,  that  worse  of  tyrants, 
Bescaed  from  its  galling  chain, 

Saints  and  angels, 
All  who  know  Thee  bless  Thy  reign.*' 


CHAaiCTEBiBTics  OF  THE  CoYETOUB. — The  coYetoos  man  pines  in  plenty, 
like  Tantalns,  up  to  the  chin  in  water,  and  yet  thirsty.  Like  a  chemist, 
he  turns  everything  into  silver — ^what  he  should  wear  and  what  he 
should  eat ;  and  so  robs  back  and  belly  of  warmth,  of  sustenance.  The 
coyetous  give  more  heed  to  the  priests  of  Janus  than  to  the  apostles  of 
Jesus.  His  looks  to  his  entering  guests  are  like  Diana's  image  in  Chios, 
which  frowned  with  a  lowering  countenance  on  all  that  oame  into  the 
temple,  but  looked  blithe  and  smiled  on  them  that  departed.  As  the  dog 
in  ^sop*s  fable  lost  the  real  flesh  for  the  shadow  of  it,  so  the  coTetons 
man  casts  away  the  true  riches  for  the  love  of  the  shadowy." — T.  Apaxs. 

Cube  fob  Covetousness. — ^Diodorus  Sioulus  relates,  that  the  forest 
of  the  Pyrenean  Mountains  being  set  on  fire,  and  the  heat  penetrating  to 
the  soil,  a  pure  stream  of  silver  gushed  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and 
revealed  for  the  first  time  the  existence  of  those  rich  lodes,  afterwards 
BO  celebrated.  Covetousness  yields  up  of  its  pelf  for  sacred  uses  as 
unwillingly  as  if  it  were  appointed  to  succeed  the  earth  in  the  office  of 
holding  and  concealing  it ;  but  let  the  fire  of  the  Gospel  be  kindled  in 
the  Christian  Church,  and  its  ample  stores  shall  bo  then  flowing  forth 
from  their  hidden  recesses,  and  becoming  *'the  fine  gold  of  the 
sanctuary." 
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The  Book  of  Job  is  one  of  fhe  ffrandest  sectioiiB  of  Divine  Scripture.  It  has  never 
yet*  to  our  knowledge,  been  trMted  in  a  purely  Homiletic  method  for  Hozniletio 
ends.  Betides  many  learned  expK>sitions  on  the  book  found  in  oar  genei«l  com- 
mentaries, we  have  special  exegetical  volumes  of  good  scholarly  and  critical  worth ; 
ufih  as  Drs.  Barnes,  Wemvss,  Mason  Goode,  Noyes  Lee,  Dehtzsch,  and  Herman 
Hedwick  Bernard :  the  last  is  in  every  way  a  masterly  production.  For  us,  there- 
fore, to  go  into  philology  and  verbal  criticism,  when  such  admirable  works  are 
arailable  to  all  students,  would  be  superfluous,  if  not  i^resumption.  Ambiguous 
terms,  when  they  occur,  we  shall  of  course  explain,  and  occasionally  suggest  an  im- 
proved rendering ;  but  our  work  will  be  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  Homiletic.  We  shall 
ensy  to  bring  oat  ftom  the  grand  old  words  those  Divine  verities  which  are  true 
nA  vital  to  man  as  man  in  all  lands  and  ages.  These  truths  we  shall  frame  in  an 
•rder  as  philosophic  and  suggestive  as  our  beet  powers  will  enable  us  to  do  j  and 
this  in  order  to  help  the  earnest  preachers  of  Gtod's  Holy  Word. 


Subject:    The  Third  Speech  of  Eliphaz.     (8)  The  His- 
toric Section. 

*'  Hast  thon  marked  the  old  way 
Which  wioked  men  have  trodden  ? 
Which  were  cat  down  ont  of  time, 
Whose  foundation  was  overflown  with  a  flood : 
Which  said  xmto  God,  Depart  from  ns : 
And  what  can  the  Almighty  do  for  them  ? 
Yet  He  fiUed  their  houses  with  good  things : 
But  the  counsel  of  the  wicked  is  far  from  me. 
The  righteous  see  it,  and  are  glad : 
And  the  innocent  laugh  them  to  soom. 
Whereas  our  substance  is  not  out  down, 
But  the  remnant  of  them  the  fire  consumeth." 

Job  zzii.  15-20. 

ExKOETicAL  Beicabss  :  Ver.  15,— ^^Hatt  thou  marked  the  old  way  which 
wicked  men  have  trodden,**  "  Dost  thou  keep  to  the  old  path  which 
wieVed  men  have  trodden.*' — Dr,  Bernard,  *'  Wilt  thou  observe  the  way 
of  the  world  which  evil  men  have  trodden." — Delitzech.  EUphaz  utters 
these  words,  in  all  probability,  in  relation  to  the  error  which  he  charged 
upon  Job  in  the  twelfth  verse,  viz.,  as  regarding  God  as  being  too 
foreign  and  too  great  to  concern  Himself  with  the  individual  affairs  of 
individual  men,  as  being  in  the  "height  of  heaven  "  and  beyond  the 
stars,  etc.  What  he  here  means  to  say,  is  either — "  This  error  of  thine 
is  a  very  old  one,  dost  thou  keep  to  the  old  path  ?  "  or,  "If  thou  wilt 
study  the  past,  thou  wilt  find  that  God  punished  individual  men  for 
their  sins.*' 
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Ver.  16 "  Which  were  cut  down  out  of  time:'     The  old  sixmera  to 

whom  Eliphaz  here  refers  were,  he  intimates,  men  whose  wiokedneas 
led  to  a  premature  ruin :  they  withered,  they  shrivelled  up  before 
their  time.  Heaven  would  bear  with  them  no  longer.  ••  WhaefoM- 
dation  was  overflown  with  a  flood."  Some  think  that  the  "foundation" 
here  referred  to  those  fundamental  principles  of  erroneous  belief 
which  he  regarded  Job  as  holding  in  common  with  them,  and  that 
he  asserts  that  these  foundation  principles  of  theirs  were  borne  away 
before  them  as  before  a  rushing  stream  or  an  overflowing  river,  and 
that  has  come  down  and  streamed  into  his  mind.  Bat  the  reference 
undoubtedly  is  to  some  great  and  well-lmown  calamity  that  had 
happened  to  wicked  men  of  the  past. 

Ver.  17. — "  Which  said  unto  Ood,  Depart  from  us:  and  what  eon  the 
Almighty  do  for  themt"  Here  is  the  secret  principle  of  these  men's 
wickedness ;  they  were  practical  atheists.  They  "  said  unto  God, 
Depart  from  us,"  etc.  These  men  had  no  wish  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge.  "  The  whole  passage,"  says  Dr.  Barnes,  '*  is  a  most  sar- 
castic retort  on  what  Job  had  said  in  chap.  xzi.  14, 15.  He  bad 
affirmed  that  though  wicked  men  used  this  language,  yet  they  prospered. 
Eliphaz  takes  the  same  language  and  applies  it  to  the  sinners  before 
the  deluge,  and  says  that  they  expressed  themselves  just  in  this  man- 
ner. The  language  which  Job  puts  into  the  months  of  the  wicked, 
had  indeed,  said  EUphaz,  been  used.  But  by  whom  ?  By  those  vbo 
lived  in  security  and  prosperity.  *  By  the  men  who  lived  before  the 
deluge,'  says  he,  *  the  race  that  was  so  wicked  that  it  was  necessary  to 
cut  them  off  by  the  flood.  These  are  the  men  to  whose  sentiments 
you  appeal,  these  the  men  with  whom  you  have  sympathy ! " 

Ver.  18.  —"  Yet  He  filled  their  houece  with  good  things:*  Bad  as  they  were, 
they  were  prosperous.  Some  regard  this  expression  as  a  biting  sar- 
casm. Job  had  maintained  that  the  wicked  were  prosperous.  "  True," 
Eliphaz  says,  "their  houses  were  well  filled;  but  what  became  of 
them  ?"  "  The  counsel  of  the  wicked  is  far  from  me:'  Here  he  flings 
Job's  own  words  in  his  face  (chap.  xxi.  16). 

Ver.  19, 20.—"  The  righUous  see  it,  and  are  glad :  and  the  innocent  laii§h 
them  to  scorn.  Whereas  our  substance  is  not  cut  down,  but  the  remnant 
of  them  the  fire  consumeth:*  The  righteous  see  it  and  rejoice,  and  the 
innocent  mock  at  them.  Verily  our  opponent  is  destroyed,  and  the 
fire  hath  devoured  their  abundance."  This  thought  corresponds  to 
that  expressed  as  a  wish,  hope,  or  anticipation  at  the  close  of  many  of 
the  psalms ;  that  the  retributive  justice  of  God,  though  we  may  have 
to  wait  a  long  time  for  it,  becomes  at  length  the  more  gloriously 
manifest,  to  the  joy  of  those  hitherto  innocently  persecuted 
(Psahn  Iviu.  11). 

HoMiLETlcs. — Having  noticed   the  theological  and  the  re- 
crlviinatory  sections  of  this  third  address  of  Eliphaz  to  Job, 
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we  have  now  to  notice  the  hUiorie.  Eliphaz  here  points  Job 
to  the  history  of  wickedness^  and  the  words  suggest  four 
things  in  relation  to  it. 

I.  It  is  a  Hstory  of  ancient  datr.  It  is  an  "  old  way."  Or, 
as  some  render  it,  the  "  track  of  old."  Eliphaz  spoke  these 
words  4000  years  ago,  and  the  way  of  sin  was  an  "  old  way  " 
then.  When  did  sin  break  out  in  the  nniverse  P  It  dates  too 
far  back  for  us  to  ascertain.  Bnt  however  ancient,  it  is  not 
eternal.  The  character  of  God,  the  teaching  of  the  Bible, 
the  dictates  of  conscience,  show  that  sin  must  have  had  a 
beginning — that  it  was  not  in  Qt)d,  but  an  apostesy /rom  Him. 
There  was  a  period  when  not  the  shadow  of  an  error  darkened 
any  single  intellect,  not  an  impure  feeling  heaved  in  any 
breast,  not  one  discordant  note  was  heard  anywhere  throngb- 
out  immensity.  Holiness  alone  is  eternal,  because  God  is 
eternal.  But  we  can  no  more  answer  the  token  of  its  birtn 
than  the  hmv ;  all  we  know  is,  that  it  prowled  about  the 
creation  when  Eden  was  in  its  bloom  and  Adam  in  his  pris- 
tine innocence.  The  way  of  sin  is  "  an  old  way,"  a  way  in  whicli 
all  generations  have  trod.  The  history  of  the  world  is  indeed 
but  the  history  of  this  old  way. 

n.  It  is  a  history  of  teebible  calamities.      "Whicb  were 
cut  down  out  of  time,"  etc.     Some  terrible  calamities  are  re- 
ferred to  here.     Most  expositors  acknowledge  tbis,  though 
they  differ  in  their  speculations  concerning  the  exact  parti- 
culars.     What  are  the  calamities  connected  with  this  "  old 
way  ?  "     There  ^XQ'persmud  calamities.    Deadness  of  intellect, 
dormancy  of  conscience,  pollution  of  imagination,  perversion 
of  will.      The  soul  is  a  vineyard  laid  waste,  a  temple  in  ruins, 
an  empire  in  anarchy,  a  world  in  cbaos.      There  are  social 
calamities.       The   chicaneries   of    commerce,    the   feuds   of 
families,  the  wars  of  nations,  the  groans  of  the  oppressed,  the 
wails  of  the  bereaved,  the  moans  of  the  dying,  the  graves  of 
the  dead.      There  are  maUrial  calamities.     Yawning  earth- 
quakes,   withering  pestUences,   blighting  famines,    scathing 
lightnings,  desolating  tempers ;   all  these  are  calamities  con- 
nected  with  the  history  of  the  "  old  way."      Truly  an  awful 
way  is  the  "  old  way." 
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in.  It  is  a  history  of  pbactical  atheism.  ''Whicli  said 
unto  God,  Depart  from  ns :  and  what  can  the  Almighty  do 
for  them  ?  "  The  nntold  millions  who  have  trod  this  old  way, 
who  are  treading  it  now,  and  will  tread  it  through  coming 
times,  differ  from  each  other  in  innumerable  particulars ;  hut 
they  are  all  agreed  in  this  practical  atheism.  This  is  the  phi- 
losophy.of  their  conduct  and  the  essence  of  their  guilt.  They 
have  not  only  no  sympathy  with  God,  and  therefore  no  blessed 
connection  with  the  fountain  of  life,  light,  and  love,  but  an 
antipathy  towards  Him :  they  say,  "  Depart  from  us."  (1) 
A  guilty  conscience  makes  men  dread  God.  Sense  of  guilfe 
evermore  invests  Almighty  Love  with  attributes  of  vengeance 
and  terror.  (2)  Dread  of  God  makes  men  hate  Him.  Once 
you  get  to  fear  a  being,  and  you  will  soon  get  to  hate  him. 
Your  fear  will  clothe  him  with  attributes  that  will  kindle  your 
hottest  indignation.  (3)  Hating  God  prompts  men  to  repd 
Him.  '*  Depart  from  us."  You  hate  a  sovereign,  and  you 
crave  for  his  dethronement ;  hate  a  man,  and  you  hunger  for 
his  ruin.  Men  in  this  *'  old  way  "  hate  God,  and  they  would 
banish  Him  from  the  universe  if  they  could.  The  only  place 
from  which  they  can  expel  Him  is  from  their  hearts,  and  this 
they  do. 

lY.  It  is  a  history  luble  to  misintebpbetatiok.  '^  He  filled 
their  houses  with  good  things,"  etc.  Eiiphaz  misapplied  it 
now  to  Job.  He  meant  to  insinuate  either  that  Job  was 
treading  the  *'  old  way  "  of  wickedness,  which  was  not  true, 
or  that  the  ruin  that  overtook  the  sinners  of  ancient  times 
proved  that  God  dealt  with  men  according  to  their  characters 
here ;  and  that,  as  Job  was  a  great  sufferer,  he  was  therefore 
a  great  sinner.  Men  make  misapplication  of  the  history  of 
wickedness.  First:  When  they  conclude  that  God  is  in- 
differerU  in  relation  to  the  moral  character  of  men.  The 
worldly  prosperity  of  the  wicked  sometimes  leads  them  to 
conclude  this.  Secondly  :  When  they  conclude  that  because 
God  does  not  punish  wicked  men  at  once,  He  wiU  noijpumsh 
them  at  aU,  This  they  often  do.  *' Because  sentence  against 
an  evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily,  therefore  the  hearts 
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of  the  children  of  men  set  themselves  to  do  evil."  Whilst 
men  thus  misapply  this  history,  it  has  nevertheless  lessons 
of  great  significanoe.  First :  It  teaches  the  vastness  of  man*8 
power.  All  the  forces  of  nature,  all  the  laws  and  operations 
of  God,  all  the  intuitions  of  the  soul,  all  the  strivings  of  the 
spirit,  are  against  wickedness.  Yet  men  sin.  Here  is  power  9 
awful  power.  Secondly :  It  teaches  the  greatness  of  God's 
patience.  Wickedness  is  to  the  last  degree  abhoiTent  to 
the  nature  of  the  Eternal ;  and  He  could  by  a  mere  volition 
annihilate  all  its  workers  in  an  instant.  Yet  He  allows  them 
to  continue  to  tread  the  "  old  way.*'  "  The  Lord  is  not  slack 
concerning  His  promise,  as  some  men  count  slackness,"  etc. 
Thirdly :  It  teaches  the  energy  of  hurnan  mfluence.  One  man 
at  the  head  of  the  race  broke  at  first  into  this  **  old  way  "  of 
wickedness,  and  all  follow.  The  one  sin  of  Adam  has  vibrated 
through  all  souls.  ''As  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the 
world,"  etc.  Fourthly :  It  teaches  the  magnitude  of  Ohrisfa 
Kofk.  He  came  to  destroy  the  "  old  way,"  by  turning  it  into 
a  way  of  holiness ;  in  other  words,  to  put  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Himself.  He  came  to  stem  the  torrent  of  human 
depravity,  swollen  by  the  confluent  streams  of  ages,  to  uproot 
the  seeds  of  evil  imbedded  deep  in  the  heart  of  humanity,  to 
dethrone  the  principalities  and  powers  of  darkness  which  held 
a  mastery  over  the  race  for  ages,  etc. 


Fatal  CovsTor snsss. — ^M.  Foscue,  the  Frenoh  millionaire  miser,  in  order 
to  make  snre  of  his  treasures,  dng  a  cave  in  his  wine-cellar  so  large  and  deep 
th«t  he  could  go  down  with  a  ladder.  At  the  entrance  was  a  door  with  a 
spring  lock,  which  on  shutting  would  fasten  of  itself.  After  a  time,  he 
was  missing.  Search  was  made  for  him ;  but  to  no  purpose.  At  last  his 
lioose  was  sold.  The  purchaser,  beginning  to  rebuild  it,  discovered  a 
door  in  the  cellar,  and  going  down,  found  him  lying  dead  on  the  ground, 
with  a  oandlestiok  near  him ;  and  on  searching  farther,  discovered  the 
▼ut  wealth  which  he  had  amassed.  He  went  into  the  cave ;  and,  the 
door,  by  some  accident,  shutting  after  him,  he  perished  for  want  of  food. 
He  bad  eaten  the  candle  and  gnawed  the  flesh  off  both  arms.  Thus  died 
this  aTarieious  wretch  in  the  midst  of  the  treasure  which  he  had  heaped 
together. 
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Subject:  Seed  from  Gkxl's  Store-house. 

*'  Light  is  sown  for  the  righteons/* — Fsalv  xotu.  11. 

IN  dwelling  upon  this  precious  truth,  I  shall  notice, — 
I.  The  seed  :  "  light."  The  preciousness  of  the  figure 
is  seen  as  we  reflect,  (1)  Upon  the  quality  of  this  seed,  ''Lighi" 
"  Whatsoever  doth  make  manifest  is  "  light.**  (2)  The  idea  of 
increase  inyolved  in  the  fact,  "Light  is  sown."  And  (8)  The 
seed  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  therefore  has  the  power  to  repro- 
duce itself.  All  the  science  in  the  world  could  not  make  a 
single  grain  of  wheat  capable  of  growing.  Grain  springs 
from  grain  now,  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  nature.  But  it 
is  self-evident  that  the  first  grain  did  not  spring  from  a  gnun; 
therefore  a  single  grain  of  wheat  involves  the  idea  or  neeeasitj 
of  a  God.  So,  all  the  "  light "  that  is  scattered  through  the 
moral  midnight  of  earth,  and  which  causes  our  old  world  to 
brighten  as  it  rolls,  is  the  gift  of  God. 

II.  The  sowiko.  "  Light  is  sown."  (1)  God  is  not  only 
the  Author  of  the  seed,  but  He  was  also  the  first  to  scatter  it. 
Dwelling  in  the  midst  of  the  unlocked  granaries  of  ''light" 
in  reference  to  Himself,  man,  and  especially  the  great  scheme 
of  redemption,  He  soon  commenced  to  scatter  the  precious 
seed  for  the  good  of  His  creatures ;  and  holy  men  also  became 
sowers,  ''who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 
During  the  short  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ,  He  scattered  more 
"  light"  upon  the  character  of  Himself  and  His  feelings  towards 
sinners  and  towards  sin,  than  could  have  possibly  reached  us 
by  any  other  haiids.  His  Divine  as  well  as  His  human  hands 
were  used  in  sowing.  The  work  was  so  exhausting  that  **  He 
sweat  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground."  (2) 
'/  Light  is  sown  "  by  "  the  righteous,"  (a)  for  themselves,  and 
(fi)  for  the  good  of  others.  Sometimes,  being  moral  agents, 
God  has  to  leave  us  to  sow  our  own  "  light."    Many  of  us 
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Ad  besetments  and  follies  from  which  nothing  but  the 
xperience  conld  have  tamed  ns  away.     (3)  Light 

^^  '  the  righteous    also  by  the  wicked.       Wicked 

■^^  'light,"  which  reveals  to  the  world  the  terrible 

*  -^  The  precnraors   of  the  French  Revolution 

'^^      '  ""pt  religion  ;  next,  the  banners  of  atheism 

f.      ^       <^*  ue  breeze ;  and  next,  the  Bible  burned  in 

<fN    ^  -.ine  the  streets  of  Paris ;  and  next,  the  king 

,  ^  ^ned  and  the  republic  given  to  anarchy,  when  for  a 

^'  of  a  century,  with  blood  flowing  night  and  day  from 
.iigeons  and  scaffolds,  the  awful  frenzy  raged.  National  life 
and  government  is  an  engine  of  tremendous  power,  which 
will  run  itself  to  destruction  unless  regulated  and  checked  by 
a  belief  in  God.  In  the  case  of  France,  this  check  was  re- 
moved,  and  the  motion  became  so  intense,  that  the  segments, 
puUeys,  and  shafts  of  the  State  were  sent  flying  in  every  direc- 
tion. This  light,  sown  by  the  hand  of  blood  and  destruc- 
tion^  was  scattered  for  our  benefit,  and  is  a  commentary 
on  the  text>  '^  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a 
reproach  to  any  people."  (0)  That  man  who  is  a  slave  to 
strong  drink ;  that  young  man  in  fetters  of  iron,  led  off  to 
the  State  prison,  is  sowing  light  upon  the  slopes  and  pit- 
falls of  Bin,  and  warning  others  to  shun  the  causes  of  his  fall.  * 

UL  The  bsapebs.  '^  The  righteous,"  not  the  merely  nominal 
professor,  not  the  man  who  takes  the  name  of  Christ  but  has 
forgotten  to  partake  of  His  spirit,  but  "  the  righteous.** .  Not  an 
angel  either.  The  man  of  many  and  conscious  shortcomings, 
but  whose  purpose  in  the  right  is  a  whole  purpose,  and  who 
stands  before  his  conscience  and  his  God  in  the  full  honours  of 
rectitude.  Suoh  a  man  is  in  the  midst  of  growing  "light," 
no  matter  where  he  is.  Light  is  sown  for  such  a  man  all  over 
the  field  ot  his  probation;  from  the  gate  of  responsible  action 
it  is  scattered  in  every  direction,  clear  back  to  the  river  of 
death  which  rolls  at  the  extreme  end.  Duty  is  made  plain. 
He  sees  the  footprints  of  others  who  have  gone  before  him  to 
success  and  victory.  He  sees  how  others  have  grappled  with 
difficulty  and  death,  and  triumphed  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
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He  sees  what  wonders  God  has  wrongHt  by  men  of  ordinary 

talent  who  haye  gone  forth  in  His  name. 

My  dear  sir,  are  you  a  righteous  man  ?    If  so,  everything 

connected  with  God  and  the  history  of  the  world  conspires 

to  brighten  your  pathway  and  lure  yon  to  present  and  eternal 

victory.     Bnt  are  you  in  your  sins,  and  unsaved  ?     If  so,  yon 

are  in  darkness  until  now ;  and  are  in  every  place  that  means 

danger,  and  folly,  and  madness,  and  suicide,  and  damnation. 

Soon  you  will  be  summoned  to  that  sphere  where  the  blood  of 

Christ  wiU  be  powerless  to  cleanse,  and  where  the  starless 

night  of  desolation  will  settle  down  upon  you  for  ever.     God 

help  you  to  strike  for  liberty  and  life,  and  to  do  it  now. 

Amen.  Thomas  Kellt,  M.A. 


Subject :  Lessons  f^om  a  Lost  Book. 

'*  Also  he  bade  them,"  etc.— 2  Sam.  i.  18. 

WITHOUT  entering  into  the  controversy  on  "the  book  of 
Jasher,"  let  us  consider  the  text  as  it  is  presented  in 
our  version.     We  have  in  the  text  an  ilkistration  of — 

I.   ThB  COMBIKATION    of    THB    POBTICAL  and  THB    FB4CTICAL 

IN  ONB  PERSON.  Where  will  you  find  a  truer,  sweeter,  deeper, 
more  gifted  poet  than  David  P  Where  will  you  find  a  more 
natural  and  soul-moving  lyrical  outburst  of  grief  than  this 
over  Jonathan?  Tennyson's  tender  and  touching,  delicate 
and  profound,  and,  to  bereaved  hearts,  unspeakably  precious 
"  In  Memoriam "  is  poor  compared  with  this  Davidic  ode. 
Yet  the  poet,  in  his  sorrow  and.  his  dirge,  is  wise,  forecasting, 
politic,  practical.  With  the  bow  and  arrow  Saul  and  Jonathan 
had  been  slain,  so  David  would  have  the  children  of  Judah 
well  trained  in  "  the  use  of  the  bow."    Note  two  points : — 

First :  When  the  jpoeiic  is  unpractical,  merely  dreamy ,  unsub- 
etantidl,  vain,  it  loses  all  true  worth, — ceases,  indeed,  to  he  poeUry; 
for  the  poet,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  a  milker,  a  creator. 

Second :  When  the  practical  is  dissociated  from  the  poetic,  it 

becomes  dreary,  unexdlting,  ignoble.    When  men  aim  at  the 

^erely  utilitarian,  they  miss  even  their  own  low  mark.    We 
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need  Ihe  ideal,  the  poetic,  in  combination  with  the  practical 
and  utilitarian,  to  attain  to  completeness  and  symmetry. 
"  The  use  of  the  bow  "  and  the  use  of  the  lyre  mnst  go  to- 
gether, if  we  wonld  have  a  symmetrical  order  of  things — a 
cosmos. 

II.  Thb  disorder  of  human  nature.  Saul  and  Jonathan 
are  slain.  The  earth  has  not  yet  absorbed  their  blood.  A 
deep,  genuine,  sacred  sorrow  is  wailing  in  sad  minor  key 
through  the  soul  of  David.  Surely  it  is  a  most  pathetic, 
reverent  time  with  the  poet  king !  Yet  he  must  give  instruc- 
tions as  to  "  the  use  of  the  bow.'*  Sorrowing  for  the  absent 
ones  removed  by  skilful  arohers,  yet  he  deems  it  prudent  to 
have  the  children  of  Judah  made  sldlful  archers,  that  they  in 
their  turn  may  make  wives  widows,  happy  children  orphans, 
and  take  other  Jonathans  away  from  other  Davids.  There 
most  be  some  ''cursed  obliquity"  in  human  nature;  the 
normal  must  have  g^ven  place  to  the  abnonnal,  ere  this  could 
have  come  to  pass.  The  Biblical  narrative  of  human  apostasy 
is,  we  believe,  the  key  to  the  enigma. 

m.  The  impermanencg  of  human  works.  Where  is  'Hho 
book  of  Jasher  ?  "  Who  knows  it  ?  What  did  it  contain  ? 
Was  it  in  prose  or  poetry  P  Was  it  dialectical  or  didactic  ? 
We  know  something  of  the  theories  concerning  it;  but  with 
any  theory  we  must  feel  bow  impermanent  are  human  doings. 
Suppose  it  means, — 

First :  A  hook  by  some  one  named  Jasher.  Well,  who  was 
he  ?  What  was  his  character  P  What  was  his  book  about  P 
Where  now  is  all  the  treasure  of  his  heart  and  brain,  which 
he  poured  forth  in  his  book  P  Alas !  Jasher,  we  condole  with 
thee. 

Second :  A  hook  for  the  f emulation  of  equity  hetween  man  and 
man.  How  sad  that  any  attempt,  even  the  feeblest^  to  rectify 
the  disordered  state  of  human  a&irs,  should  fail !  Surely,  in 
any  normal  state,  any  effort  to  promote  equity  shonld  succeed 
and  be  remembered.  But  even  such  a  book  is  not  permanent. 
Third :  A  hook  in  which  the  heroic  deeds  of  righteous  men 
were  recorded.     That  must  live !    A  righteous  man — ^how 
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grand!  But  what  adjective  is  adequate  to  set  forth  ^'the 
heroic  deeds  of  a  righteous  man ''  P  A  righteous  man  and 
heroio  worker, — surely  the  book  that  speaks  of  such  miut 
live !  Alas,  no !  This  book  of  the  heroio  deeds  of  the  np« 
right  has  gone. 

"  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.** 

IV.  The  permanence  op  life,  as  contrasted  with  ns 
TEMPORARY  HUMAN  RECORDS.  "  The  book  of  Jashcr "  is  no 
more ;  but  the  men  and  their  deeds  of  whom  it  contained 
records,  they  are  not  no  more ;  the  men  live,  the  influence  of 
the  deeds  lives.  Books  pass  away,  men  endure ;  records  of 
deeds  are  soon  lost,  the  influence  gf  deeds  lives  on.  Do  not 
write  a  poem ;  live  a  poem.  Trouble  not  about  the  record  of 
the  life ;  but  be  careful  of  the  life.  "  The  book  of  Jasher  " 
may  be  unimportant ;  bfit  the  life  of  Jasher  is  of  incalculable 
importance,  perhaps  to  many,  certainly  to  Jasher. 

William  Jones. 


The  Essentials  of  Christianity. 

*'  For  the  kingdom  of  God  Ib  not  meat  and  drink ;  but  righteousness 
and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Qhost." — Bom.  ziv.  17. 

IN  reading  the  New  Testament,  "  kingdom  of  God*'  *' king- 
dom of  heaven,"  "  kingdom  of  Christ,"  are  phrases  of 
frequent  occurrence.  John  the  Baptist  made  the  desert  of 
Judea  echo  with  the  cry, — "  Eepent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand."  The  prophet  Daniel,  in  his  wonderful'  visions, 
graphically  describes  the  rise  and  fall  of  kingdoms  founded  by 
human  ambition  ;  and  when  each  had  served  its  purpose,  last 
of  all  the  Qod  of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom  and  decreed  that  it 
should  stand  for  ever.  Christianity  is  that  kingdom,  called 
kingdom  of  God  because  its  laws  and  constitution  were 
originated  in  the  Divine  Mind  and  established  through  the 
influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  and  Paul,  as  an  ambassador  of 
the  kingdom,  expounds  in  the  text  the  nature  of  this  Divine 
rule  in  the  human  60\il. 
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I.  NBGinrB   DBSCRiPTiON   OP   TRUE  RELIGION. — ^^  Not  meat 
and  drink.**    The  expression  "  meat  and  drink"  includes  the 
carnal  and  sensational  in  every  form.     For  thej  that  are 
Christ's  have  cracified  the  flesh,  with  its  affections  and  lusts." 
The  Apostolic  Churches  were  troubled  by  the  sensuous  in  fwo 
forms,  viz. — ^the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Judaism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  licentious  habits  of  pagan  converts  on  the  other ; 
and  it  was  no  easy  task  to  pilot  the  vessel  between  these  two 
dangerons  rocks.     (1)  True  religion  is  not  ceremonial  ohser" 
vances.     When  the  spirituality  of  the  Church  is  at  a  low  ebb, 
we  always  find  a  greater  importance  attached  to  external  rites. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  Jewish  Church  when  cur  Saviour 
appeared  in  the  flesh.     The  Temple  service  was  carried  on 
with  r^nlarity  and  goigeousness  while  the  soul  of  religion 
was  gone ;  they  paid  tithe  of  mint,  anise,  and  cmnmin,  and 
omitted  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy, 
and  faith ;  they  made  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter, 
but  within  was  extortion  and  excess ;  they  enlarged  the  hem 
of  their  garment,  made  broader  their  phylacteries,  fasted  twice 
a  week,  put  on  a  sad  countenance  to  be  seen  of  men,  gave 
alms,  taking  special  care  to  sound  the  trumpet  of  their  own 
praise;  but  all  this  was  a  poor  substitute  for  spiritual  life, 
nothing  else  than  whitewashing  a  grave.     Paul  had  no  end  of 
trouble  from  false  teachers,  who  made  a  systematic  effort  to  in- 
troduce Jewish  rites  among  the  early  believers  in  Christ,  such 
as  circumcision,  abstaining  from  certain  kinds  of  food  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  observing  days  and  seasons  (1  Cor. 
viiL  8).    The  spirituality  of  the  Church  had^  been  greatly 
injured  by  these  silly  and  pernicious  customs,  and  the  Apostle 
thought  it  full  time  to  lift  a  standard  against  them.     ''  For  in 
Jesus  Christ,  neither  circumcision  availeth  anything  nor  un- 
circumcision;  but  faith  which  worketh  by  love."     (2)  True 
religion  is  not  the  gratification  of  the  appetites.    Pagan  converts 
nm  to  the  other  extreme  of  the  same  error ;  religion  to  them 
was  a  matter  of  eating  and  drinking.     They  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  associate  worship  with  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and 
liceutiousness  of  the  lowest  type ;  they  indulged  in  the  wildest 
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revelries  daring  the  festivities  of  Bacchas,  and  the  worship  of 
Yenns  reached  the  lowest  pitch  of  tmcleanness  and  sensnaliij, 
— **  For  it  is  a  shame  even  to  speak  of  those  things  which  are 
done  of  them  in  secret."  To  Christianize  a  people  of  sticli 
views  and  habits  was  no  easy  task  ;  to  build  oat  of  such  ma- 
terials temples  for  the  Holy  Ghost  required  great  skill  and 
patience.  These  pagans  came  into  the  Charch  expecting  it  to 
supply  them  with  fresh  opportunities  to  pamper  their  carnal 
appetites;  they  transformed  the  sacred  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  into' a  carousal,  the  wealthy  members  eating  and 
drinking  immoderately,  while  the  poor  members  had  none  at 
all  (1  Cor.  xi.  21).  In  this  state  of  things  Paul  felt  it  incum- 
bent  upon  him  to  remind  them  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
not  meat  and  drink,  and  warn  them  that  if  they  persisted  in 
this  disreputable  course  they  would  eat  and  drink  damnation 
to  themselves.  (3)  True  religion  is  not  (Bathetic  idealism. 
There  is  an  intellectual  dissipation  and  a  moral  sensuousness 
no  less  injurious  to  the  vitality  of  religion  than  that-  of  bodily 
excess.  Many  minds  have  been  so  emasculated  and  "  corrupted 
from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ"  by  over-culture,  as  to  lose 
all  relish  for  doing,  and  they  spend  their  time  in  dreaming.  In 
this  state  of  mind  they  devise  for  themselves  an  ideal  Christ, 
no  more  like  the  real  Christ  of  the  gospels  than  the  sensitive 
plant  that  grows  in  a  hot-house,  to  the  hardy  oak  whose  giant 
arms  defy  the  storm. 

This  idolatry  of  the  ideal  fixes  men's  attention  wholly 
upon  the  feminine  side  of  the  Redeemer's  character, — ^His 
devoutness,  tenderness,  fidelity,  tears,  and  obedience ;  but  His 
abject  poverty,  His  stern  rebnkes  of  pride  and  hypocrisy, 
His  bloody  sweat  in  the  Garden,  and  heart-rending  cry  upon 
the  cross,  are  either  kept  oat  of  sight  or  distorted  so  as  to 
lose  their  original  significance.  This  view  of  Christ  and 
Christianity  does  not  harmonize  with  the  spirit  of  revelation, 
and  must  be  classed  with  the  sentimental  tears  of  the  daughters 
of  Jerusalem  over  the  Condenmed  One,  fainting  under  the 
weight  of  His  cross  on  the  way  to  the  place  of  a  skull,  and 
which  He  staunched  with  the  peremptory  command,-—"  Weep 
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not;  for  Me^  but  weep  for  yourselves  and  for  your  children."  To 
the  idealist  the  Bible  is  a  perfumery  to  regale  the  jaded  senses, 
and  not  the  voice  of  God,  saying,  "  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in 
it."  The  house  of  prayer  is  a  floral  hall,  where  the  roll  of 
music  reyerberates,  and  the  dim  light  plays  softly  on  the  eye, 
and  fashion  displays  the  contents  of  its  wardrobes ;  and  not 
the  house  of  God,  where  sincerity  agonizes  and  devotion  sheds 
tears  of  penitence  and  joy!  *'  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you 
through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men, 
after  therudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ." 

n.  Positive  dbsceiption  of  true  beligion.  Godliness  dOn- 
sists  of  rectitude,  tranquillity,  and  jubilation  of  heart.  The 
godly  man  is  he  whose  spirit  is  free  from  chronic  injustice, 
feverish  restlessness,  and  fearful  apprehension.  (1)  True 
religion  consists  in  ^^  Eighteousness.**  This  is  the  gift  of 
God  in  Christ  to  all  true  believers-^  ^'  For  as  by  one  man's 
disobedience  many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience 
of  one  sh^ll  many  be  made  righteous."  It  is  the  fruit  of 
the  humiliation,  and  atonement  of-  Christ  freely  bestowed 
upon  the  sinner — "  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we 
have  done  but  according  to  His  mercy  He  saved  us,  by  the 
washing  of  regeneration  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
In  theological  language  this  is  called  "  Justification,"  ajid  no 
doctrine  lias  greater  prominence  in  the  epistles  of  Paul ;  he 
himself  knew  the  value  of  this  doctrine,  and  felt  anxious  that 
all  others  should  know  it  too.  On  the  ground  of  self -right- 
eousness no  one  stood  higher  than  Saul  of  Tarsus,  the 
"  blameless  "  young  Pharisee  of  Cramaliers  school ;  but  to  his 
astonishment  he  found  that  life  eternal  was  not  obtsdnable  on 
that  score,  and  cried  out,  *'  Being  found  in  Him,  not  having 
mine  own  righteousness^  but  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God 
by  faith." 

The  Bible  speaks  of  the  "  robe  of  righteousness,"  where- 
with the  soul  is  covered  and  clothed ;  thus  it  was  with  the 
Prodigal  in  gospel  story  ;  when  the  father  saw  the  ragged 
garments  of  his  vagabond  son,  he  commanded  the  servants — 
"  Bring  forth  the  best  robe  and  put  it  on  him,"  and  this  best 
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robe  was  woven  oufc  of  the  hnmiliation,  tears,  bloody  sweat, 
and  sufferings  of  the  Eedeemer.     This  righteousness  is  the 
"wedding  garment"  in  the  parable  of  the  great  supper;  all 
the  guests  that  had  it  on  were  welcome,  but  he  who  had 
entered  without  it  became  ''speechless/' and  was  casf  into 
outer  darkness."    (2)  True  religion  consists  in  "  PectceJ*  The 
Gk>spel  is  a  message  of  peace  to  all,  a  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion to  them  that  are  afar  off,  and  to  those  that  are  nigh.  This 
is  twofold ;  (a)  Peace  with  God ;  the  old  enmity  against  God's 
bharacter  and  government  is  slain,  and  the  hostile  parties  be- 
come reconciled,  and  the  peace  that  passeth  understanding 
follows, — "  For  He  is  our  peace,  who  hath  made  both  one, 
and  hath  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between 
us."     Tranquillity  of  mind  is   simply  impossible  until  this 
reconciliation  is  effected.     Who  can  be  free  from  agitation  and 
inward  misgivings  whilst   the  condemnation  of  God  hangs 
over  his  head  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  ready  to  fall  the 
moment  the  thread  of  Divine  patience  snaps  in  sunder? 
(/3)   Peace  with  ourselves :  Conscience  gives  up  accusing,  the 
passions  are  kept  under  restraint,  and  the  little  kingdom  with- 
in, which  was  once  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  becomes  quiet 
and  subdued;   the  strongholds  are  pulled  down,  and  every 
thought  is  brought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ. 
Moreover,  learn  to  distinguish  between  a  state  of  ind^erenee 
and  a  state  of  peace;  the  former  resembles  the  murky  atmo- 
sphere before  the  storm,  and;  the  latter]  the  bright  sunshine 
and  the  verdant  soil  after  the  storm.     Christ  promised  His 
disciples,  shortly  before  His  ascension — "  Peace  I  leave  with 
you,  not  as  the  world  giveth  give  I  unto  you.     Let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled,   neither  let  it    be  afraid."      (3)     True 
religion  consists  in  "Joy  in  the  Holy  Ohosi.**     Righteousness, 
or  forgiveness,  is  the'  lowest  state  in  Christian  experience ; 
Peace  is  the  middle  state ;  Joy  is  the  crowning  state.     Right- 
eousness is  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  safe  and  sound; 
peace  is  the  superstructure,  roofed  in,  affording  shelter  to  the 
weary,  heavy-laden  soul ;  joy  is  the  tower,  with  a  peal  of  bells 
giving  forth  a  clear  musical  expression  of  the  incalculable 
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adyantageB  of  a  holy  life.  Or,  to  change  the  figure,  nghteons- 
nesB  is  the  "  roof*  of  the  matter/'  strong  and  healthy ;  peace 
is  the  flower,  fine  and  fragrant ;  joy  is  the  fmit,  ripe  and 
delidong. 

Many  Christians  remain  thronghont  life  in  a  state  of  right- 
eonsDess-^a  state  of  conyiotion,  subject  to  bondage — in  the 
radiments  of  the  doctrine  of  Chrisfc,  laying  again  and  again 
the  foundation  of  repentance  from  dead  works,  and  nerer  go 
on  unto  perfection  (Heb.  yi.  1,2).  They  are  like  sponges; 
the  organization  of  these  creatures  is  so  very  low  as  to  lead 
to  a  doubt  whether  they  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  animal  or 
vegetable  kingdom.  But  naturalists  are  now  generally  agreed 
in  regarding  them  as  animals,  though  of  the  lowest  type. 
Likewise,  Christians  who  remain  in  a  state  of  righteousness 
are  '^aliye  to  God  through  Christ  our  Lord;"  still  their 
spiritual  life  is  of  the  lowest  type, — ''  such  as  haye  need  of 
milk,  and  not  of  strong  meat ;"  they  shall  be  sayed,  yet  so  as 
by  fire.  -  Others  haye  advanced  a  step  higher,  and  attained  to 
a  state  of  peace ;  they  feel  sure  that  there  is  no  condemnation 
to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  the  condemnation  is  re<« 
moved,  that  they  haye  receiyed  the  spirit  of  adoption,  where* 
hj  tiiey  cry,  Abba,  Father.  Still  they  do  not  fully  realise  the 
value  of  their  new  position  as  joint  heirs  with  Christ.  In  the 
process  of  coining  soyereigns,  when  the  metal  has  been 
melted,  rolled  into  fillets,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  weighed, 
the  correct  blanks  are  rung  on  a  sounding  iron,  and  those  that 
do  not  give  a  clear  sound  are  called  '*  dumb,*'  and  are  sent 
back  to  be  melted  the  second  time.  The  dumb  blanks  are  good 
gold,  but  as  they  lack  the  ringing  sound  they  cannot  pass  into 
the  press-room  to  receive  the  last  impression.  So  those 
Christians  who  have  reached  a  state  of  peace  and  remain 
there  are  good  gold,  nevertheless  they  are  ^'dumb  blanks," 
and  have  need  of  being  re-melted  in  the  furnace  either  of  con- 
viction or  affliction,  and  made  to  feel  that  the  Lord  is  gracious, 
80  as  to  reach  that  jubilant  state  of  feeling  which  breaks  out 
into  exultation  that  can  '*  glory  in  tribulations  also." 

The  harp  of  the  Church  is  hanging  unstrung  upon  the  wil- 
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lowB  in  these  days ;  and  we  are  either  ignorant  that  joy  is  a 
part  of  the  heritage  of  them  that  are  sanctified,  or  else  we  are 
Mhamed  of  exercising  this  right  in  the  presence  of  a  scoffing 
generation,  lest  they  shonld  call  ns  fanatics  and  hypocritea. 
Whatever  be  the  canse,  we  rarely  meet  a  "joyous  Christian" 
whose  "  cnp  mnsieth  over ; "  it  is  onr  own  fault  that  we  do  not 
enjoy  this  triumphant  feeling. 

"  Joy  in  the  Holy  Qhost."  He  is  the  inspirer  of  this  joj. 
Beligion  neyer  borrows  from  the  world,  it  is  original  and  in* 
dependent  even  in  its  amusements.  There  is  another  kind  of 
joy  produced  by  stimulants;  it  rattles  on  the  tongue  and 
flashes  in  the  eye,  but  that  is  not  the  joy  of  which  the  text 
speaks, — '^And  be  not  drunk  with  winer  wherein  is  excess, 
but  be  filled  with  the  Spirit." 

The  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  (1)  demonstratiYe  in  its 
nature.  The  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pente* 
cost  was  a  most  exciting  scene ;  the  power  from  on  high 
came  like  a  '^ mighty  rushing  wind;"  all  were  amazed,  and 
the  mockers  said  with  a  sneer,  "  These  men  are  full  of  new 
wine ; "  the  excitement  almost  resembled  intoxication.  During 
seasons  of  great  awakening,  when  God  has  yisited  His  Church, 
this  has  been  repeated ;  men's  minds  and  bodies  haye  been 
moved  as  the  trees  of  the  wood  are  moved  by  the  wind.  (2) 
This  joy  is  permanent.  "  As  sorrowful,  yet  always  rejoicing." 
To  possess  it,  is  to  possess  the  most  precious  of  treasures,  the 
sweetest  of  pleasures,  and  the  richest  of  feasts ;  it  is  a  con- 
stant summer  in  the  soul,  and  a  heaven  in  miniature.  **  Be- 
joice  in  the  Lord  alway,  and  again  I  say,  rejoice." 

OaJdands  Ohapelj  London,  Alonzo  Gbiffcths. 


Babjeot :  Christ  and  the  SouL 

'*  Unto  Him  that  loved  ns,  and  washed  ns  from  onr  sins  in  His  own 
blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  imto  God  and  His  Father;  io 
Him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  oTer  and  ever."— Bit.  i.  5, 6. 

OrVHESE  words  suggest  a  few  thoughts  concerning  Christ 
*   and  the  soul. 
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I.  Christ  is  the  i<otbb  of  the  seal.  '^  Unto  Him  that  loved 
ns."  Other  beings  may  love  the  haman  aool, — ^angels  may, 
a&iats  maj, — ^bnt  no  one  has  loved  it  as  Christ  haa.  "  Unto 
Him  that  loved  ns." 

Krst:  He  loved  it  with  an  absoluidy  disifderested  love. 
Aks!  we  know  but  little  of  disinterested  affection.  With  all 
ODr  love  for  each  other  there  is  generally  a  mixtare  of  selfish* 
ness.  Bat  Christ  had  nothing  to  gain  from  the  hnman  spirit; 
its  damnation  would  not  diminish  His  blessedness ;  its  salva* 
tion  would  not  add  to  His  ineffable  bliss.  He  loved  the  soul 
for  its  own  sake,  aa  the  offspring  of  God,  endowed  with  wonder- 
^1  capabilities,  possessing  in  itself  a  fonntaia  of  inflaenoe  that 
would  spread  indefinitely  through  all  time  and  space. 

Secondly  :  He  loved  it  with  Ajpracticdlly  self-aaor^cing  love. 
It  was  not  a  love  that  existed  merely  as  an  emotion,  or  that 
eren  wrought  occasional  services ;  it  was  a  love  that  led  to  the 
sacrifice  of  Himself.  "  He  loved  us,  and  gave  Himself  for 
US."  *^  Oreater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay 
down  his  life." 

Thirdly :  He  loved  it  with  an  earnestly  forgiving  love.  When 
we  were  enemies  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.  He  loved  those 
who  were  not  only  out  of  sympathy  with  Him,  but  who  were 
ia  malignant  hostility  to  Him ;  and  His. love  was  not  only  such 
&s  to  incline  Him  to  listen  to  petitions  for  pardon,  but  that  in- 
•<ipired  Him  with,  an  intense  longing  to  forgive  His  enemies. 
''  Herein  is  love."  Who  ever  loved  like  this  P  Here  is  a  love 
whose  height,  depth,  length,  breadth,  passeth  all  knowledge. 

U.  Christ  is  the  cleakbeb  of  the  soul.  *'  And  washed  us 
from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood."  The  moral  restoration  of 
the  soul  to  the  knowledge,  image,  and  enjoyment  of  God,  is 
represented  in  a  variety  of  figures  in  the  Bible,  which  is  a 
highly  figurative  book.  When  the  lost  state  of  the  soul  is 
represented  as  a  state  of  condemnation,  then  its  restoration  is 
represented  as  forgiveness  or  justification :  when  its  lost  state 
is  represented  as  enmity  to  Q^d,  then  its  restoration  is  set  forth 
under  the  metaphor  of  reconciliation :  when  its  lost  state  is 
represented  as  a  state  of  death  or  sleep,  then  its  restoration  is 
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get  forth  as  a  quickening  and  awakening :  wlien  its  losi  state 
is  represented  as  a  bondage,  then  its  restoration  is  set  foriih 
as  an  enfranchisement :  when  its  lost  state  is  represented  as  a 
state  of  pollution  or  nncleanness,  then  its  restoration  is  repre- 
sented as  a  washing  or  a  cleansing.    All  these  figoratiye  ezpres- 
sions  represent  one  thing,  the  moral  restoration  of  the  soul; 
and  this  is  spoken  of  in  the  text  as  done  by  Christ.     '*  Waslied 
US  from  onr  sins  in  His  own  blood.''     To  be  washed  in  blood 
is  an  expression  that  sounds  incongruous  and  somewhat  of- 
fensive; but  it  does  not  mean  material  blood,  as  the  yulgarand 
the  sensuous  understand,  but  the  sj^iritudl  blood,  which  is  His 
moral  life,  His  self-sacrificing  love.     The  cleansing  influence 
which  is  here  applied  to  the  blood  is  elsewhere  applied  to  **  tbe 
name  of  Christ,"  to  "the  spirit  of  Christ,"  •  to  "  the  word  of 
Christ."  Now  "  ye  are  clean  though  the  word  I  have  spoken ;" 
again,  **  Sanctified  through  Thy  truth."     Then  to  the  water  of 
the  word.     '^  That  He  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the 
washing  of  water  by  the  word."    The  "name,"  the  "word,"  the 
"  spirit,"  the  "truth,"  which  are  represented  in  such  passages 
as  cleansing  the  soul,  must  of  course  be  regarded  as  meaning 
essentially  the  same  thing  as  "  blood  "  here,  which  stands  for 
the  moral  spirit  of  Christ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  Christ 
Himself.     He  it  is  who  cleanseth  the  soul,  cleanseth  it  by  His 
life.     The  figurative  language  here  is  purely  Judaic,  taken 
from  the  old  Temple  ceremonies ;  for  almost  all- things  "  were 
purified  by  the  law  through  blood."    The  grand  mission  and 
work  of  Christ  are,  to  "put  away  sin ' '  from  the  soul.   Sin  is  the 
guilt,  sin  is  the  curse,  sin  is  the  ruin  of  human  nature.     Sin 
is  not  so  engrained,  so  wrought  into  the  texture  of  the  human 
soul,  that  it  cannot  be  removed ;  it  can  be  washed  ont»  it  is 
separate  from  it,  it  can  be  removed. 

III.  Christ  is  the  ennobles  of  the  soul.  "  Hath  made  us 
kings  and  priests  unto  God."  .Alford  renders  it,  "  Ho  made 
us  a  kingdom,  even  priests  unto  God ;"  but  I  prefer  our  pre- 
sent vision,  "  kings  and  priests." 

First :  Christ  makes  souls  " kings"     " I  appointed  you  a 

•  1  Cor.  vi.  11. 
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kingdom,  as  My  Father  hath  appointed  onto  Me."  Soula  in 
their  nnregenerate  state  are  paupers,  prisoners,  slaves ;  thej 
are  the  mere  creatures  of  internal  passions  and  external  cir- 
cnmsiances.  Christ  enthrones  the  soul,  gives  it  the  sceptre  of 
Belf-control,  and  enables  it  to  make  all  things  snbservient  to 
its  own  moral  advancement. 

Secondly:  Christ  makes  bohIb  ^^ priests.**  True  priests  are 
in  some  respects  greater  than  kings ;  kings  have  to  do  with 
creatures,  priests  with  God.  Christ,  then,  is  the  Ennobler  of 
sods.  Worldly  sovereigns  may  bestow  titles  of  greatness  on 
men,  bnt  they  cannot  bestow  greatness  itself.  Christ  bestows 
tme  greatness,  greatness  of  thought,  heart,  sympathy,  aim, 
nature.  He  alone  is  great  whom  Christ  makes  great ;  all  others 
are  in  the  mud  of  corruption. 

IV.  Christ  is  the  God  of  the  soul.  "To  Him  be  glory  and 
dominion  for  ever  and  ever.*'  The  souls  whom  Christ  has 
loved,  cleansed,  and  ennobled,  feel  that  He  is  their  God,  and 
render  to  EEim  the  willing  and  everlasting  homage  of  their 
nature.  "  Unto  Him  that  loved  us,"  etc.  God  in  Christ  is 
the  grand  Object  of  human  worship  ;  and  those  whom  Christ 
has  thus  restored  cannot  but  worship  Him.  Worship  with 
them  is  not  a  service  but  a  spirit,  is  not  obedience  to  a  law, 
bat  the  irrepressible  instincts  of  a  life. 

CoscLDSiON. — What  think  ye  of  Christ?  Who  has  ever 
loved  or  can  love  as  He  has  loved  ?  Who  but  He  can  put 
away  sin  from  the  human  soul  and  raise  it  to  the  true  dignity 
of  kings  and  priests  P  Who  but  He  can  inspire  and  command 
the  worship  of  the  soul  ? 


CoTKousNEss  HI  Old  Aqe. — Old  men  ore  generally  qnemlons,  im- 
1>atient,  discontented,  suspioioas,  vainly  fearful  of  contempt  or  want ;  and 
from  thence  or  some  other  Becret  canee,  are  covetous  and  sordid,  in  spar- 
ing against  all  the  rules  of  reason  and  religion.  Govetousness  is  styled 
bv  the  Apostle  **the  root  of  all  evil ; "  and  as  the  root  in  winter  retains 
the  sap  when  the  branches  have  lost  their  leaves  and  verdnre,  so  in  old 
ag&— the  winter  of  life— covetonsness  preserves  its  vigour  when  other 
Tieeg  are  fallen  off.  Usually,  the  nearer  men  approach  to  the  earth,  they 
are  more  earthly-minded,  and,  which  is  strange  to  anaazement,  at  the  sun- 
«t  of  life  are  providing  for  a  long  day." — Salter. 
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Subject:  Eleotion. 

flC^XPERIENCE  tells  us  that  all  men  do  not  accept  the 
**  Oospel,  that  all  do  not  believe,  that  many  remain  in- 
different to  its  preaching,  or  even  show  hostility  to  it.  This 
fact  may  be  explained,  first,  in  a  very  simple  and  natural  and 
at  the  same  time  practical  manner,  by  saying  that  Grod  wills 
the  salvation  of  all,  bnt  that  many,  by  their  oTvn  perverseness 
and  obstinacy,  reject  the  offered  salvation,  and  thus  choose 
their  own  perdition.  This  explanation  has  in  its  favour  what 
is  called  common  sense ;  and,  moreover,  morality  is  directly 
interested  in  enforcing  its  practical  consequences.  We  shall 
not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  Paul  frequently  laying 
stress  on  those  consequences. 

Nevertheless,  speculation,  in  analysing  the  idea  of  the 
Divine  Omniscience,  in  so  far  as  it  is  able  to  comprehend  it, 
that  is  to  say,  without  rendering  it  independent  of  the  notiofl 
of  time,  arrives  at  a  totally  different  theory,  and  enunciates 
the  thesis  of  election.  It  says :  Just  as  God  had,  before  all 
time,  decreed  absolutely  the  salvation  of  men  by  Christ,  so 
has  He  also  chosen  the  individuals  who  are  to  be  made  heirs 
of  salvation.  The  formula  used  by  the  Apostle  to  convey  this 
thought  contains  several  terms  which  it  will  be  well  for  us  to 
examine  specially.  These  set  forth,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
decree  of  Gk>d  in  the  absolute  and  abstract  sense ;  on  the  other 
hand,  a  choice  or  predestination  in  the  concrete  and  indi- 
vidual sense. 

The  absolute  decree  is  evidenced  by  the  individual  election. 
It  is  Ood,  then,  who  works  all  things  "according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  His  wOl,**  a  phrase  in  which  one  of  the  two  closing 
words  would  be  altogether  needless,  except  to  give  emphasis 
to  the  idea  of  the  absolute.  These  terms,  it  is  true,  do  not 
vcur  very  frequently  in  the  writiuga  of  Paul ;  but  thew  can 
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be  no  donbfc  as  to  their  signification.  Christiana  are  called 
tbe  elect,  not  as  an  historical  assertion,  and  to  represent  them 
as  a  class  or  company  of  remarkably  yirtnons  people,  bnt 
as  an  affirmation  of  the  doctrine  that  they  owe  to  Dirine 
grace  their  privilege  of  belonging  to  the  Ohnrch.  They  are 
spoken  of  as  the  elect  simply,  or  as  the  elect  of  God,  or  as 
elect  in  Christ,  thus  designating  at  the  same  time  the  Divine 
Persons  on  whose  operations  the  individual  election  depends. 
The  election  itself  is  an  election  of  grace,  an  expression  which 
excludes  any  notion  of  personal  merit,  and  implies,  further, 
the  obtaining  of  certain  benefits  constituting  a  privilege. 
From  the  metaphysical  point  of  view  which  commands  this 
whole  question,  it  is  important  to  show  that  the  Apostle  really 
connects  his  thesis,  as  philosophy  has  always  done,  with  the 
idea  of  the  Divine  Omniscience,  so  that  we  cannot  err  as  to 
the  nature  and  basis  of  the  doctrinal  theory  we  are  setting 
forth.  All  the  rest  is  but  an  inevitable  corollary  from  this 
fundamental  idea,  which  is  therefore  the  only  point  open  to 
critical  question.  Election  heing  an  act  of  the  will  of  Gt)d, 
and  it  being  impossible  for  the  will  of  Ood  to  fail  of  its 
purpose,  it  follows  that  the  elect  must  necessarily  and  infallibly 
attain  salvation.  God  Himself  will  provide  the  means,  and 
guide  His  chosen  to  the  right  use  of  them;  He  will  dis* 
pose  and  prepare  them,  not  only  for  the  final  glory,  but  for 
all  that  precedes  it. 

We  are  anxious  to  make  a  few  more  observations  on  this 
important  subject,  and  to  endeavour  to  enter  yet  more  fully 
into  the  views  of  the  Apostle.  Chapters  nine  to  eleven  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  contain  various  statements  which  will 
help  to  throw  light  upon  this  point  in  his  system.  Some 
have  thought  that  all  difficulties  were  removed  (and  especially 
those  arising  out  of  a  just  recognition  of  the  claims  of  mo- 
nility),  by  supposing  the  Pauline  theory  of  predestination  to 
be  as  follows :  All  men  are  sinners :  none  can  make  any  claim 
to  blessedness  :  all  have  deserved  condemnation.  If  God  were 
to  be  simply  just,  He  might  deliver  all  indiscriminately  to 
eternal  death ;  but  He  does  not  so ;  He  chooses  out  some,  to 
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wliom  He  grants  salvation.  The  elect  have  no  ground  for 
boastingy  for  they  do  not  owe  their  privilege  to  their  own  de- 
serts :  those  who  are  not  chosen  have  no  ground  for  complaint, 
for  God  was  under  no  obligation  towards  them ;  they  receive 
only  what  they  had  merited. 

Many  theologians  or  ezegetes,  we  say,  have  satisfied  them- 
selves with  this  explanation,  and  brought  themselves  to  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  true  representation  of  Paul's  theory.  We 
willingly  admit  that  on  many  points  it  might  be  sufficient,  and 
that  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  the 
examples  of  Ishmael  and  of  Pharaoh,  and  still  more  the  quo- 
tations from  the  prophets,  do  not  oppose,  and  even  seem  to 
favour  it.  The  preference  shown  by  God  for  Isaac  over  his 
brother,  offers  the  less  difficulty,  since,  according  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Jewish  schools,  therd  were  sufficient  grounds  for 
such  a  choice.  That  God  should  harden  the  heart  of  Pharaoh 
does  not  imply  that  He  forcibly  changed  an  innocent  man  into 
a  sinner ;  the  sense  is  simply,  that  He  did  not  touch  him  by  His 
grace,  but  left  him  to  his  own  naturally  hostile  and  impious 
disposition.  Lastly,  when  Hosea  and  Isaiah  are  appealed  to, 
to  prove  that  God  rejects  one  rebellious  people  and  gives  grace 
to  another,  that  He  saves  only  a  small  number  of  those  who 
have  excited  His  just  anger,  that  a  complete  and  deserved  de- 
struction, such  as  came  upon  Sodom,  is  averted  solely  by  the 
fact  of  the  Divine  mercy — all  this,  it  seems  to  us,  is  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  view  given  above. 

But  there  are  in  the  same  chapter  two  other  passages  which 
will  in  no  way  Jend  'themselves  to  such  an  interpretation,  and 
in  which  Paul  pointedly  guards  against  the  slightest  possi- 
bility of  error  or  uncertainty. 

Let  us  observe  first  what  he  says  in  r^ard  to  the  election 
of  Jacob  and  the  rejection  of  Esau,  who  are  presented  here  as 
types  of  the  elect  and  the  reprobate  genendly.  These  were 
twin  children  of  one  father  and  mother,  as  all  men  are  the 
creatures  of  the  same  God ;  and  before  they  were  bom,  before 
they  had  done  good  or  evil,  the  one  was  chosen,  the  other  re- 
jected.   Nay  more ;  not  only  does  God  thus  act  towards  them, 
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bat  He  had  before  declared  that  He  should  so  act,  so  ihait  this 
vseqnal  destiny  was  recognised  as  the  effect  of  the  sovereign 
wiU  of  God,  and  not  as  a  consequence  of  any  act  of  the  indi- 
viduals. The  principle  of  absolute  predestination  was  thus 
placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  any  false  interpretation. 
Now  it  would  be  a  false  interpretation,  to  say  that  God  knows 
beforehand  if  a  man  will  persist  in  evil  or  if  he  will  repent, 
a&d  that  He  regulates  predestination  according  to  this  fore- 
knowledge. The  doctrinal  thesis  is  thus  deprived  of  its 
most  essential  element,  and  the  elimination  of  works,  which  is 
the  point  on  which  the  Apostle  is  insisting,  is  lost  sight  of. 

The  other  passage  is  still  more  significant.  The  potter,  it 
is  said,  may  make  at  his  own  pleasure  out  of  the  same  lump 
of  day  various  vessels,  some  designed  for  an  honourable, 
some  for  a  degrading  use.  IN'ow,  we  have  not  to  do  here  with 
an  historical  fact,  the  terms  of  which  were  given,  but  with  an 
image  freely  chosen  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  and  con- 
sequently much  more  apt,  if  that  be  possible,  to  express  the 
inner  thought  of  the  theologian.  Now,  the  clay  is  an  inert 
masSy  having  in  itself  no  positive  quality  which  might 
determine  its  form  or  use.  The  clay  does  not  make  itself 
into  a  vessel ;  before  being  thus  shaped  by  the  hands  of  the 
potter,  it  is  as  fit  for  one  form  as  another ;  it  is  the  free  will, 
— ^we  might  almost  say,  the  arbitrary  fancy, — of  the  workman 
which  decides  the  use  to  be  made  of  it.  The  potter  makes  of 
the  same  dead  mass,  which  is  neither  good  nor  bad,  two  sorts 
of  vessels ;  thus,  without  any  regard  to  what  we  call  man's 
individual  worth, — a  worth  altogether  fictitious  and  imaginary, 
— God,  from  all  eternity,  and  before  the  first  sin  of  the  first  man, 
erecUes  some  for  eternal  glory,  simply  to  show  His  boundless 
mercy,  and  prepares  others  for  condemnation,  solely  to  display 
the  power  of  His  anger ;  so  that  in  the  moral  world  there  are 
vessels  of  grace  and  vessels  of  wrath,  just  as  in  the  potter's 
workshop  there  are  vessels  unto  honour  and  dishonour.  All 
this  is  singalarly  olear,  and  assuredly  no  ezegetical  arguments 
can  henceforth  avail  to  overturn  the  system  which  Aagustine, 
Calvin,  Gomar,  and  their  followers,  have  built  upon  these 
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premisses.    That  Paul  teaches,  or  does'^not  teach,  that  grace 
is  irresistible;  that  he  does  or  does  not  assert  in  so  many 
words  that  God  creates  sin  in  man ;  that  he  is  not  explicitly 
a  snpralapsarian,  is  of  little  moment ;  the  fact  remains,  that 
no  human  logic,   starting  from    the    principles    enunciated 
above,  can  escape  these  strictly  necessary  consequences.    But 
what  then  becomes  of  morality,  practical  Christianity,  Gospel 
preaching  ?     If  man  can  do  nothing,  absolutely  nothing, 
cannot  even  listen  when  God  calls,  since  God  must  first  open 
his  ears,  and  may  refuse  to  do  so ;  if  the  decree  is  eternal 
alike  to  salvation  and  to  condemnation,  then  each  may  wait 
with  stolid  indifference  till  the  event  shall  reveal  the  fate 
from  which  escape  is  in  any  case    impossible.      He  may 
abandon  himself  to  licentiousness  or  to  despair,  it  makes 
no  difference ;  for,  we  repeat  it,  his  destiny  depends  in  no 
way  upon  his  efforts  or  the  direction  he  may  give  to  his 
life.      The  common  expedient  adopted  by  those  who  hold 
the  theories  of  predestination, — ^the  attempt  to  prop  up  mo- 
rality by  saying  that  no  one  can  know  if  he  is  elected  or  no^ 
— is  an  evasion  fraught  with  illusion,  since,  after  all,  the  de- 
termination  of  God  was  formed  before  the  man's  birth.     How 
many  men  are  there  whose  moral  energy  would  not  sink 
under  the  pressure  of  a  conviction  so  overwhelming  ?    And 
can  this  be  indeed  the  doctrine  of  Paul  P    Why  then  does  he 
say  to  the  Corinthians,  *'  Buriy"  if  to  the  Bomans  he  meant 
to  say.  Your  running  shall  avail  nothing?    Why  say  to 
Timothy  that  "  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved "  ?    Why 
give  so  many  exhortations,  if  they  must  be  either  ineffectual, 
even  when  they  produce  an  impression  upon  the  hearer,  or 
superfluous,  if  they  have  no  power  at  all  to  touch  him? 
Why  are  so  many  promises  given  by  a  man  who  is  not  in  the 
secret  counsels  of  God,  and  who  has  not  turned  over  the 
leaves  of  the  book  of  life,  there  to  read  the  names  of  the 
elect  ?    To  what  end  are  faith  and  charity  ?    Of  what  good 
is  the  GK>spel,  or  Christ  Himself,  since  all   is  said,  done, 
decreed  beforehand  ? 
Ah,  indeed  1  if  the  final  utterance  of  the  Christian  reveh^ 
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tion  be  contained  in  that  image  of  the  potter  and  hia  clay,  it 

is  a  bitter  mockerj  of  all  the  deep  yearnings  and  legitimate 

desires  of  a  soul  aspiring  after  God.     It  wonld  be  at  once  the 

satire  of  reason  against  itself,  and  the  snicide  of  revelation. 

Bat  we  are  not  left  here  to  merely  critical  or  philosophical 

oomiderationfl.     We  are  writing  history.     Jjet  ns  keep  to  our 

proper  sphere,  and  seek  ia  our  author  himself  the  solution 

of  this  great  enigma.     A  thinking  man  may  almost  always 

be  understood  by  others  who  think  for  themselves;  and  if 

there  is  anywhere  a  flaw  in  his  argument,  there  will  be  some 

way  of  discovering  it,  and  of  seeing  at  the  same  time  how  it 

stands  related  to  the  truth. 

EOWABD  BeUSS. 
[To  he  continued.) 


Cl^t  ^wacl^tr's  Jfinger-ipost. 


Suhjeci:    Ghbistly  Bbothbr* 

HOOD. 

"When  Chiiat,  who  is  onr  life, 
Ehall  appear,  then  ehall  ye  also  ap- 
pear with  Him  in  glory." — CoLJiL  4. 

The  subject  suggested  by 
these  wonderful  words  is 
Ghristly  Brotherhood.  Paul 
here  speaks  of  the  disciples 
at  Golosse,  whom  perhaps  he 
had  never  seen,  as  being  iden- 
tified in  life  and  destiny  with 
Jesns  Christ. 

I.  Christ  is  the  one  "  life  " 
of  all  true  Christians  hebb. 
He  "who  M  our  life,"  our 
spiritual  life,  the  essence  of 
which  is  supreme  sympathy 
with  tiie  supremely  good. 
This  supreme  love  is  the  life 
of  souls.    This  Adam  had  at 


his  creation,  and  lost.  And 
the  loss  was  his  spiritual 
death  and  ruin:  this  the  human 
race  has  somehow  or  other 
lost,  and  its  loss  is  its  guilt 
and  ruin. 

First :  Christ  is  the  Author 
of  this  life  in  the  human  soul. 
He  reproduces  supreme  love 
to  Grod  by  a  manifestation  of 
Him  transcendently  attractive 
and  beautiful.  Wherever 
there  is  spiritual  life  in  the 
human  soul,  it  has  come  from 
Christ.  He  is  to  it  what  the 
root  is  to  the  branches,  what 
the  heart  is  to  all  the  members 
of  the  body,  throwing  the  vital 
stream  into  every  part.  "I 
live,"  says  Paul,  *'yet  not!, 
but  Christ  liveth  in  me." 
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Secondly:  Christ  is  the 
Stutainer  of  this  life  in  the 
human  soul.  There  are  so 
many  things  to  quench  this 
life,  so  mach  corruption  in 
the  human  heart,  so  many 
morally  pestilent  influences  in 
society,  that  without  Christ's 
constant  agency  it  would  soon 
expire.  As  soon  may  the 
branch  flourish  when  cut  from 
the  root,  or  the  river  exist 
when  cut  from  the  fountain, 
as  spiritual  life  continue  when 
apart  from  Christ.  Christ 
came  to  give  this  life.  "I 
am  come  that  ye  might  have 
life  and  that  ye  might  have  it 
more  abundantly.''  (1)  This 
is  the  normal  life  of  souls. 
The  constitution  of  the  soul 
shows  that  all  its  faculties 
were  made  to  be  animated  and 
controlled  by  supreme  love 
with  the  supremely  good. 
There  can  be  no  vigour  in  their 
faculties,  no  harmony  in  their 
operations,  no  growth  in  their 
power,  where  this  love  is  not. 
(2)  This  is  the  eternal  life  of 
souls.  What  is  eternal  life  ? 
Not  eternal  duration,  but  eter- 
nal goodness ;  and  eternal 
goodness  is  an  imperishable 
supreme  love  to  God. 

Here  then  is  Christian 
union.  All  who  have  true  spi- 
ritual life,  are  united  together 
by  a  vital  connection  with 
Christ — ^united  as  branches 
are  united  to  the  trunk,  mem- 
bers of  the  body  to  the  head, 
planets  to  the  central  orb. 

II.  Christ  is  the  ''glory*'  of 
all    true    Christians   tondbb. 


"  When  Christ,  who  is  our  life, 
shall  appear,  then  shall  ye  alao 
appear  with  Him  in  glory." 

First :  Ohrist  will  appear. 
The  Apostle  assumes  this.  He 
feels  it  unnecessary  to  argue 
it,  because  it  was  univeTsatty 
accepted.  The  universal  refer- 
ences of  conscience  to  a  great 
reckoning  period,  the  ooncu^ 
rent  beliefs  of  all  men  concera- 
ing  its  advent,  as  well  as  the 
Word  of  God,  place  the  event 
beyond  the  need  of  argument. 
"  When  He  shall  appear." 
No  one  knows  the  ''when,** 
although  presumptuous  fools 
have  made  the  calculations. 
"  It  is  not  for  you  to  know 
the  times  and  seasons." 

Secondly :  We  shall  appear 
with  Him.  However  for  dis- 
tant the  period,  though  millen- 
niums may  roll  over  our  graves 
before  He  appears,  we  shall 
be  and  we  shall  appear  with 
Him.  As  the  sun,  maTching 
through  the  azure  of  immen- 
sity, bears  with  it  all  its 
planets,  Christ,  as  He  appears, 
will  draw  after  Him  all  His 
genuine  disciples.  We  shall 
see  Him  as  He  is,  we  shall 
shine  in  His  light,  we  shall 
follow  in  His  march. 

Thirdly:  He  and  we  shaU 
be  glorious  on  that  day.  We 
shall  "appear  with  Him  in 
glory."  How  glorious  will 
Ho  appear !  His  "  eyes  will 
be  as  a  flame  of  fire,"  His 
"  countenance  as  a  sun  which 
shineth,"  and  His  "voice as 
the  sound  of  many  waters.*' 
Before  His  great  white  throne 
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the  bearens  and  the  earth  will 
pass  away,  for  there  will  be  no 
place  found  for  them.  We 
shall  share  His  glory,  and 
shape  the  glory  of  His  magni* 
ficent  palace,  share  the  glory 
of  His  illnstrions  associates, 
and,  above  all,  share  the  glory 
of  His  moral  purity,  of  His 
Diyine  thoughts  and  lofty 
aims,  sublime  aspirations  and 
ineffable  delights. 

Conclusion  :  Ye  who  have 
not  this  life  of  soul,  this  su- 
preme love  to  God,  I  entreat 
you  to  seek  it,  seek  it  where 
nlone  it  is  to  be  found — in 
Christ  Jesus,  for  He  is  our 
life.  Ye  who  have  it,  feel 
and  recognise  your  union  in  all 
lands,  in  all  Churches,  in  all 
social  conditions.  He  is  our 
life.  Grratefully,  practically 
realize  your  obligation  to  Him 
who  gave  you  this  life  and 
sastains  it ;  and,  conscious  of 
the  lofty  destiny  which  awaits 
jOTi,  bear  up  with  magnanim- 
ity under  aU  the  trials  of  life, 
and  pursue  the  path  of  duty 
with  the  stately  march  of 
those  who  know  they  are 
"heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs 
with  Christ.*' 


SKhJed:  Israel  at  Elim — 
Obedience  to  the  Divine 
Will. 

"  And  they  came  to  Elim,  where 
vero  twelTO  wells  of  water,  and 
threescore  and  ten  palm  trees : 
and  they  encamped  there  by  the 
waters."— BxoD.  xv.  27. 

These  words  suggest  two 


thoughts  ooncerning  obedience 
to  the  Divine  will, 

I.   It  OFTEN  INVGLTES  GREAT 

TRIAL.  The  march  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  through  the  wil- 
derness, though  pursued  by  the 
command  of  Qod,  and  there- 
fore a  duty,  was  connected 
with  trials  yarious  and  dis- 
tressing. For  example,  at 
Marah,  where  they  had  just 
halted,  burning,  it  may  be, 
with  thirst,  they  found  the 
waters  like  wormwood.  It 
was  as  truly  the  will  of  God 
that  they  should  halt  at  Marah 
as  at  Elim.  Nothing  is  more 
clear  than  the  fact  that  the 
path  of  duty  in  this  life  is  the 
path  of  trial.  He  who  would 
do  the  right  will  have  to 
suffer  in  many  ways.  The 
prison,  the  lion's  den,  the 
burning  furnace,  the  martyr's 
stake,  have  always  been  found 
in  the  way  of  obedience.  "  In 
the  world  ye  shall  have  tribu- 
lation." 

First:  Let  no  man  con- 
clude from  his  personal  trials 
that  he  18  out  of  the  path 
of  duty.  Whilst  there  are 
sublimer  joys  in  that  path 
than  in  any  other,  there  are 
also  trials  often  peculiar  and 
very  distressing.  The  voice 
of  G-od  to  all  sufferers  in  that 
path  is,  ^*  As  many  as  I  love  I 
rebuke  and  chasten.'' 

Secondly:  Leteveiymanin 
the  path  of  duty  bear  up  with 
magnanimity  under  his  trials. 
They  are  common,  "N6 
temptation  hath  happened  to 
you,"  etc.     They  are  dischpli- 
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nary,  ^'  Oar  light  afflictions. 
They  are    bniff  only  for    a 
^'  moment." 

II.  It  ALWAYS  ENSURBS 
OBBAT    FBIYILEGE.       At     Elim 

theyfoxmd  "twelve  wells  of 
water."  Here  they  fonnd 
abundance  of  the  most  pre- 
cious element  of  nature,  the 
very  element  they  were  burn- 
ing for.  If  we  pursue  the 
right,  Gk>d  gives  us,  not  only 
the  choicest  blessings,  but  an 
abundance  of  them.  At  Elim 
they  found  "threescore  and 
ten  palm  trees."  Those  trees 
sometimes  attain  an  amazing 
height,  and  their  leaves  spread 
out  many  feet  in  length.  Those 
stately  trees,  with  their  luxu- 
riant foliage,  sheltered  them 
from  the  rays  of  the  scorching 
sun.  Here,  regaled  with  the 
refreshing  stream  and  re- 
posing under  the  cooling 
shadow  of  the  trees,  they  en- 
joyed that  rest  which  braced 
up  their  energies  for  marching 
on  the  following  day.  The 
great  Father  gives  His  chil- 
dren many  bu(£  resting-places 
on  the  path  of  duty.  He 
says  to  them, "  Gome  ye  your- 
selves into  a  desert  place  and 
rest  awhile." 

Conclusion  :  — Where  are 
you  now  on  the  path — at 
Marah  or  at  ElimP  If  at 
Marah,  do  not  let  your  trials 
overwhelm  you,  disturb  your 
patience,  and  cause  you  to 
murmur.  Elim,  with  its 
"twelve  wells  of  water  and 
threescoreandtenpalm  trees," 
is  farther  on. 


Subject:  —  The  Prbachbb 
Bound,  but  the  Gospsi 
Fbeb. 

"  Wherein  I  Buffer  tzonble,  u  an 
evil  doer,  even  onto  bonds;  but 
the  word  of  God  is  not  bound."— 
2  TiH.  ii.  9. 

"  Wherein,"  that  is,  in  the 
Gospel  spoken  of  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse.  "  I  suffer,"  or, 
as  some  render  it,  '*  I  suffer 
hardship  up  to  bonds;  bat 
the  word  of  God  isnot bound." 
The  text  suggests  two  sub- 
jects  for  thought. 

I.  The  uysteriousness  of 
Providence,    in    PBEMtrriNG 

THE   PERSECUTION    OF    EABTH's 

BEST  MEN.  Paul  was  now 
a  prisoner  at  Bome,  in  the 
closing  stage  of  his  career, 
with  all  the  horrors  of  mar- 
trydom  staring  him  in  the 
f  aoe.  He  was  indeed .  in 
"  bonds,"  chained  to  a  Boman 
soldier.  How  strange,  that  a 
man  of  Paul's  stamp,  so  good, 
so  true,  so  Ghristly,  so  use- 
ful to  the  world,  should  thus 
be  in  bonds  !  Yet  Providence 
has  often  permitted  this. 
Daniel,  Jeremiah,  John  the 
Baptist,  and  nearly  all  the 
Apostles  shared  a  similar  fate. 
The  permission  of  such  an 
enormity  reveals — 

First :  Man's  fnaligniiy  as 
a  sinner.  What  greater 
cruelty  can  we  find  than  in 
the  infliction  of  imprisonment 
and  death  on  the  best  men  ? 
Such  an  enormity  reveals — 

Secondly:  Man's  freedom 
as  a  sinner.  Though  men 
have  sinned,  Grod  does  not  in- 
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terfere  with  theii'  freedom. 
He  allows  themf  reely  to  work 
out  their  bad  passions.  He 
even  allowed  them  to  put  to 
death  the  Son  of  God  Him- 
self. Such  an  enormity  re- 
reals — 

Thirdly :  Man's  certainty  of 
retribtUion  as  a  sinner.  This 
cannot  go  on  for  ever,  there 
most  come  a  day  of  judgment. 
Herod  shall  meet  with  John 
the  Baptist  again,  Nero  shall 
meet  with  Paul  again,  the 
murderers  of  Christ  shall 
meet  the  Galilean  again. 

II.   The       POWER      OF      THE 

Gospel  to  propagate  itself 

UNDER    the    most     UNFATOUR- 
ABLE    CIRCUMSTANCES.        '*  Bat 

the  word    of    God    is    not 
bound.''      Though  I  am  in 
chains,  the  Gospel  is  free  and 
moves  on.     Elsewhere  Paul, 
in  referring  to  his  imprison- 
ment at  Rome,  says,  "  I  would 
ye  should  understand,  breth- 
ren, that  the  things    which 
have  happened  unto  me  have 
fallen  out    rather  unto    the 
furtherance    of    the    Gospel, 
80  that  my  bonds  in  Christ 
are  manifest  in  all  the  palace, 
and  in  all  other  places,  and 
many  of  the  brethren  in  the 
Lord,    waxing    confident   by 
my  bonds,  are  much  more  bold 
to  speak  the   word    without 
fear."      Even     in     Caesar's 
hooaehold  His  Gospel  made 
converts.    Luke  tells  us  that 
Paul  dwelt  two  whole  years 
**in  his  own  hired  house  at 


Rome,  and  received  all  that 
came  in  unto  him,  preaching 
the    kingdom    of   God    and 
teaching    those    things    that 
concerned   the    Lord     Jesus 
Christ  with   all    confidence, 
no  manforbiddinghim."  How 
many  came  into  his  humble 
dwelling    during    those   two 
years  ?  to  how  many  did  he 
speak  ?  how  many  converts 
did  he  win?     We  have  no 
positive    answer;  but,  in  all 
probability,    large    numbers. 
Thus    the   Gospel    has    the 
power    to    propagate     itself 
under  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances.      To    human 
appearance     Paul's    circum- 
stances at  Borne  were  most 
unfavourable  to  the  spread  of 
gospel  truth.      Men  do  not 
believe  in  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  to  propagate  itself  in 
these  days.     In  order  for  it 
to    spread,    they    think     its 
ministers  must  live  in  palaces, 
roll  in  chariots  of  opulence, 
and    preach    in    magnificent 
edifices.     In  order  for  it  to 
spread,  they  must  have  gnund 
missionary  organizations, 

with  a  large  staff  of  well-fed, 
elegantly-clad  officers.  Ah 
*me !  we  have  lost  faith  in  the 
power  of  the  Gospel. 

"  And  so  the  word  had  breath  and 

wrought 
With  human  hands  the  creed  of 

oreedfl, 
In  loveUness  of  perfect  deeds, 
More   strong   than   all    poetic 

thought/ ' — Tennyion . 
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If  Che  Bible  as  a  whole  is  ixifipired,  it  is  of  vast  importance  that  all  its  Ihvme  ideti 
ahould  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  living  world  of  men.  Though  the  pulpit  is  toe 
organ  Divinely  intended  for  this  work,  it  has  been  doing  it  hitherto  in  a  muerawy 
pvtial  and  restricted  method.  It  selects  isolated  passages,  and  leaves  wlMle  obaptos 
and  books  for  the  most  part  untouched.    Its  conduct  to  the  Minor  Prophets  m»  oe 


ohapter  and  book  as  seem  the  most  suggestive  of  truths  of  the  most  vital  interat 

and  universal  application.  ^  ^    ,,.       t>_    v-*-  •« 

ETaving  paasea  rapidly  through  Hosea  and  Joel,  two  of  the  Umor  Frpphets,  wo 
oome  now  to  Amos.  He,  we  are  infbrmed,  was  a  native  of  Tekoa,  a  bimU  region 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  about  twelve  miles  south-east  of  Jerusalem.  Nothing  » 
known  of  his  parents.  He  evidenUy  belonged  to  the  humbler  class  of  life,  wd  Piir- 
sned  the  occupation  of  the  humble  shepherd.  Prom  his  flock  he  was  divinaty 
caUed  to  the  high  office  of  prophet ;  and  though  himself  of  the  tribe  of  Judah^ 
mission  was  to  Israel.  He  was  sent  to  Bethel,  into  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tnziet. 
He  commenced  his  ministry  in  the  reign  of  Ussiah,  between  BIO  and  783  ■•C-t »»' 
therefore  laboured  about  the  same  time  as  Hosea.  In  his  time  idolatry,  ^"JSiiS 
concomitant  evils  and  immoralities  of  every  description,  reigned  with  unoontrwiea 
■way  amongst  the  Israelites,  and  against  these  evils  he  hurls  his  denunaatwiu. 
The  book  has  been  divided  into  three  parts :  *'  First,  sentences  pronounced  agautft 
the  Syrians,  the  Philistines,  the  Ph(finicians,  the  Edomitea,  the  Ammonites,  Oe 
Hoabites,  the  Jews,  and  the  IsraeUtes,  chapters  i.  and  ii.  Second,  special  disoomses 
deUvered  against  Israel,  chapters  iii.  to  vi.  Third,  visions,  nartlv  of  a  oonsoiatoty 
and  partly  of  a  comminatory  nature,  in  which 'reference  is  bad  Doih  to  tha  tun« 
that  were  to  pass  over  the  ten  tribes  previous  to  the  coming  of  the  Mesaiah,  sna 
to  what  was  to  take  place  under  His  reign,  chapters  vii.  to  ix.  Hie  style  is  marna 
by  perspicuity,  elegance,  energy,  and  fhlness.  His  ima^  are  mostly  cnginalf  ev 
taken  from  the  natural  scenery  with  which  he  was  famUiar. 


No.  XOVIII. 

Subject:  Eevelation  ajub 
Pbater. 

*'  Thus  hath  the  Lord  God  shoved 
unto  me ;  and,  behold,  He  formed 
grasshoppers  in  the  beginning  of 
the  shooting  up  of  the  latter  growth; 
and,  lo,  it  was  the  latter  growth 
after  the  king's  mowings.  And  it 
came  to  pass,  that  when  they  had 
made  an  end  of  eating  the  grass  of 
the  land,  then  I  said,  0  Lord  God, 
forgive,  I  beseech  Thee :  by  whom 
flhiJI  J&oob  arise  ?  f or  h^p  is  small. 
The  Lord  repented  for  this:  It 
shall  not  be,  saith  the  Lord. 

<«  Thus  hath  the  Lord  God  showed 
tinto  me:  and,  behold,  the  Lord 
God  called  to  contend  by  fire,  and 


it  devoured  the  great  deep,  and  did 
eat  up  a  part.  Then  said  1, 0  Lord 
God,  cease,  I  beseech  Thee:  by 
whom  ^all  Jacob  arise  f  lor  he  is 
small.  The  Lord  repented  for 
this :  This  also  shall  not  be,  saith 
the  Lord  God."-=-AMOB  vii.  1-6. 

This  portion  of  the  Book  of 
Amos  (vii.  and  viii.),  contains 
four  symbolical  visions  respect- 
ing sacoessive  judgments  that 
.  were  to  be  inflicted  on  the  king- 
dom of  Israel.  They  were  de- 
livered at  Bethel,  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, at  the  oommencement 
of  the  prophet's  ministry.  Each 
of  them,  as  they  follow  in  the 
series,  is  more  severe  than  the 
preceding.    The  first  presented 
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to  the  mental  eye  of  the  prophet 
aswarm.of  young  locusts,  which 
threatened  to  cut  off  all  hope 
ot   the  harvest  (ver.  1-S)  ;  the 
second,  a  fire  which  effected  a 
umversal    conflagration    (ver. 
*-<>;;  the  third,  a  plumb-line 
ready  to  be  appHed  to  mark  out 
Uxe  edifices  that  were   to  be 
destroyed  (ver.  7-9) ;  and  the 
fourth,  a  backet  of  ripe  fruit, 
denoting  the  near  and  certain 
detraction    of    the   kingdom 
(chsp.viii.1-3).    Theinte>ven^ 
jng  eight  verses  which  conclude 
the  aeyenth    chapter,   contain 
an  account  of  the  interruption 
of  Amos  by  Amaziah,  the  priest 
ot  iiethel,  whose  punishment  is 
■Pecially  predicted    In  noint 
M^  style,  this    portion    differs 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
Dook,  being  almost  exclusively 

histoncalanddialogistic— JTeii. 
deTBon, 

gi  the  words  we  have  two 
sabjects  of  thought— a  Divine 
revelahon  leading  to  human 
Iffayer,  and  human  prayer  lead- 
ing ioa  Divine  revelation, 

I.  A  DiVIHK  KEVBLATIOHLEAD. 
DfO  TO  HUKAll  PKATBA. 

7  F'"^^  i,?®'^  ^  » ^^^M'ww^  reve- 
J^ion,  What  is  the  revelation? 
«  18  a  Tiaion  of  judgmente 
aade  to  the  mind  of  Se  pro- 

S™:  ,.^?*^  judgments  are 
symbohcally  represented.  (1) 
^eatTOction    by   grasshoppers 

«.i.r?  ^S^'^gf  or  the 
J^mg  up  of  the  latter 
8Wth  after  the  kixiir's 
mowings."*  Theproph^w 
«»©    devouring    grasshoppers 


^tmg  up  the  grass  of  the  land. 
ISO  agents  are  too  insignificant 
gr  the  employment  of  Jehovah. 
He  can  inflict   terrible  judg- 
ments  by  insects.    Here  was  a 
prospect  of  famine  for  the  pro- 
phet.   (2)  Destruction  by  fire. 
Thus   hath    the   Lord    God 
showed  unto  me ;  and,  behold, 
the  Lord  God  called  to  contend 
by  fire,  and    it  devoured  the 
great  deep,  and  did  eat  up  a 
part."  Perhaps  this  represents 
a  great  drought,  the  sun's  fire 
burmng  up  all  vegetation.    It 
IS    said,  this    fire    "devoured 
the  great  deep."    It  drank  up 
the  pools,  the  lakes,  the  rivers. 
Thus  in  two  symbolical  forms  is 
a  Divine  revelation  made  to  the 
mind  of  Amos.    Most  terrible 
and  alarming  is  the   prospect 
of  his  country,   thus    divinely 
spread  out  before  him.      God 
makes  revelations  of  His  mind 
to  His  jpeople.    "  Shall  I  hide 
from  Abraham  the  thincr  that 
I  do  P  "  ^ 

Secondly:  Here  is  a  htunan 

g'ayer.     What  is  the  prayer? 
ere  it  is— "0  Lord  Cfod,  for- 
give, I  beseech  Thee :  by  whom 
shall  Jacob   arise  P    for  he  is 
small."    And   again,  in  yerse 
5,  "O  Lord  Goa,  cease,  I  be- 
seech   Thee:    by  whom  shall 
Jacob  arise  P  for  he  is  small." 
"Torgiye."      This  calamity  is 
brought  on  by  the  sin  of  the 
nation.     Forgiye  the  sin;   re- 
move the  moral  cause  of  the 
judgment.       "By  whom  shall 
Jacob  arise P"  Or, better,  "How 
can    Jacob   stand  P    for  he    is 


Tim^  ^®  ^^^'  glancing  at  The 
io2^' !?  ■"  ^*^«*^  ^*h  the  fol- 
{iSf  '^^^^^  refemngto  such 
Stefr    "^S^t^aiian^apers 

•«•  eiajWhoppeiB,  or  locusU,  have 


been  very  troublesome  recently,  not 
only  deBtroying  crops,  but  filling 
up  wellB  and  water  holes,  and  even 
consuming  textile  iabrios,  such  as 
blinds  and  window-curtains,  in  the 
houses/' 
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small."  Jacob's— the  nation's 
— ^weakness,  is  the  plea  of  the 

?rayer  for  forgiveness.  The 
sraelites  had  been  greatly  re- 
daced  by  repeated  invasions  on 
the  part  of  the  Assyrian  kings, 
and  were  now  on  the  point  of 
being  attacked  by  the  Assy- 
rians, but  'purchased  their  re- 
treat by  one  thousand  talents 
of  sUver  (2  Kings  xv.  19,  20). 
The  nation  was  now  so  weak- 
ened that  it  was  unable,  to 
stand  before  another  invader. 
How  can  Jacob  stand  P 

The  time  has  come  when 
men  may  well  ask  this  question 
in  relation  to  the  Church.  How 
can  it  stand?  The  numbers 
are  decreasing,  viewed  in  re- 
lation to  the  growth  of  the  po- 
pulation. By  whom  shall  it 
arise?  Not  by  statesmen, 
scientists,  ritualists,  priests. 
A  new  order  of  men  are  re- 
quired, to  enable  the  Church  to 
stand.  Heaven  raise  them  up ! 

IL  Human  f&ateb  leading 

TO  A  DiVINS    BEVELATION.      The 

prophet  prays,  and  the  great 
God  makes  a  new  revelation,  a 
revelation  of  mercy.  **  The  Lord 
repented  for  this  :  It  shall  not 
be,  saith  the  Lord."  "  The  Lord 
repented  for  this;  This  also  shall 
not  be,  saith  the  Lord  Gk)d."  "  Re- 
pented," which  means  merely 
that  He  appeared  to  Amos  as 
if  He  repented.  The  immut- 
able One  changeth  not.  Though 
we  are  far  enough  from  hold- 
ing the  absurdity  that  human 
prayer  effects  any  alteration 
in  the  ordinances  of  nature  or 
the  purposes  of  the  Almighty, 
we  nevertheless  hold  with  a  te- 
nacious faith  the  doctrine  that 
a  man  aets  from  Qod  by  prayer 
that  which  he  wovld  not  get 
wWiout  it.  Ladeedi  in  every 
department  of  life  man  gets 


firom  the  Almighty,  by  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  activity,  that  which 
he  would  never  have  without 
the  effort.    A  man  has  a  field 
which  he  has  never  tilled,  and 
on  which  Providence  has  be- 
stowed no  crop  for  many  along 
year.    He  tills  it  this  year,  and 
m  autumn  Heaven  crowns  ifc 
with   its  goodness.      Another 
man  has  no  health ;  for  many 
years  he  has  neglected  the  con- 
ditions of  physical  vigour,  and 
he  is  infirm  and  afflicted.   This 
year  he  attends  rigorously  to 
the  laws  of  his  physical  well- 
being.     He  takes    the  proper 
exercise,    the   right  food,  the 
pure  air,  and  he  feels  his  in- 
firmities and  his  paina  decrease, 
and     new     vigour     pulsating 
through   his  veins.     Another 
man  has    never    enjoyed  the 
light  of  Divine  knowiedgje;  his 
soul   has    been  living  in  the 
region  of  indolence;    he  has 
neglected  all  the  means  of  in- 
telligence. He  alters  his  course 
and  sets  to  work ;  ho  reads  and 
thinks,  studies  God's  holy  book 
and  prays ;  he  feels  his  nature 
graduaJly    brightening    under 
the     genial    rays     of    truth. 
Thus  everywhere  God  reveals 
to  a  man  His  goodness  in  con- 
nection with  his  activity,  which 
never   comes  without    human 
effort.  It  is  so  in  prayer.  "The 
effectual    fervent  prayer  of  a 
righteous  man  availeth  much." 
It  puts  the  soul  in  that  angle 
on  which  the  Divine  li^ht  faJls, 
in  that  soil  in  which  ita  intel- 
lectual and  moral  powers  will 
grow.    "  Ask,  and  ye  shall  re- 
ceive." 

**More    things    are    \VTonght  by 

prayer 
Than   this    world    dreams    of* 

Wherefore  let  thy  voioe 
Bise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night 

and  day. 
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For  what  are  men  better  than 

sheep  or  goats, 
That  nouri&h  a  blind  life  within 

the  brain. 
If,  knowing  God,  tl^y  lift  not 

hands  of  prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those 

who  call  them  friends. 
For  so  the  whole  ronnd  earth 

is  every  way 
Bound   by   gold    chains   about 

the  leet  of  God." 

Teimyton, 


No.  XCIX, 

Suhjeei:  The  Conventional  and 
THE  Genuine  P&iests  of  a 
People. 

"Then  Amaziah  the  priest  of 
Beth-el  sent  to  Jeroboam  king  of 
Israe},  sabring,  Amos  hath  con- 
spired against  thee  in  the  midst  of 
the  house  of  Israel:  the  land  is 
not  able  to  bear  all  his  words.  For 
thus  Amos  saith,  Jeroboam  shall 
die  by  the  sword,  and  Israel  shall 
surely  be  led  away  captive  out  of 
their  own  land.  Also  ATnft!^!l»^ 
said  unto  Amos,  0  thou  seer,  go, 
flee  thee  away  into  the  land  of 
Judah,  and  there  eat  bread,  and 
prophesy  there :  but  prophesy  not 
agam  any  more  at  Beth-el :  for  it 
is  the  king*s  chapel,  and  it  is  the 
king*8  court. 

"Hien  answered  Amos,  and  said 
to  ^  Amaziah,  I  was  no  prophet^ 
neither  was  I  a  prophet's  son ;  but 
I  WM  an  herdman,  and  a  gatherer 
of  sycomore  fruit :  and  the  Lord 
took  me  as  I  followed  the  flock, 
ftnd  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Go, 
prophesy  unto  my  people  Israel. 

Now  therefore  hear  thou  the  word 
of  the  Lord:  Thou  sayest,  Pro- 
phesy not  against  Israel,  and  drop 
not  thy  word  against  the  house  of 
Isaac.  Therefore  thus  saith  the 
Lord ;  Thy  wife  shall  be  an  harlot 
in  the  city,  and  ihy  sons  and  thy 
danghtere  shaU  fall  by  the  sword, 
And  thy  land  shall  be  divided  by 
line;   and  thou  shalt  die   in  a 


polluted  land:  and  Israel  shall 
Burely^o  into  captivity  forth  of  his 
land. — ^Amos  vii.  10-17. 

In  these  words  we  hare  types 
of  two  classes  of  priests  who 
are  ever  found  amongst  the 
people. 

I.  The  conventional  priest 
of  a  people.  Amaziah  was  the 
recognized,  authorized,  conven- 
tional priest  of  Bethel — the 
chief  priest  of  the  royal  sanc- 
tuary of  the  calves  at  Bethel. 
He  was  the  recognized  religious 
teacher :  a  kind  of  archbishop. 
We  find  this  man  doing  three 
things  which  such  conventional 
priests  have  done  in  all  ages, 
and  are  doing  now. 

First :  He  was  in  close  inti- 
macy with  the  king.  He  ''sent 
to  /eroboam  King  of  Israel." 
Conventional  priests  have 
always  an  eye  upward,  always 
toward  kings  and  those  in 
authority ;  they  have  generally 
proved  ready  to  obey  their 
oehests,  study  their  caprices, 
and  wink  at  their  abominations. 
In  their  prayers  they  will  often 
insult  the  Omniscient  by  de- 
scribing their  royal  masters, 
whatever  their  immoralities^  as 
"our  most  religious,"  "our  most 
gracious  sovereign."  As  a  rule, 
they  are  the  mere  creatures  of 
kings. 

Secondly :  He  seeks  to  expel 
an  independent  teacher  from 
the  dominion  of  the  king.  He 
seeks  to  do  this  in  two  ways,(l) 
By  appealing  to  the  king.  He 
does  this  in  a  spirit  that  has 
ever  characterized  his  class  : — 
by  bringing  against  Amos  the 
groundless  charge  of  treason. 
*'  Amos  hath  conspired  against 
thee  in  the  midst  of  the  house 
of  Israel :  the  land  is  not  able 
to  bear  all  his  words."  By  a 
base  slander  he  endeavours  to 
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inflnence  the  king  against  the 
true  teacher.  He  does  this,  (2) 
By  alarming  the  prophet. 
''Amaziah  said  unto  Amos,  0 
thou  seer,  go,  flee  thee  away 
into  the  land  of  Judah,  and 
there  eat  bread,  and  prophesy 
there :  but  prophesy  not  a^ain 
any  more  at  Bethel :  for  it  is 
the  king*B  chapel,  and  it  is  the 
king's  court.*'  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  king  took  any 
notice  of  the  message  which 
this  authorized  religions 
teacher  had  sent  him  concern- 
ing Amos;  hence,  in  order  to 
carry  out  his  mahgnant  pur- 
pose,  he  addresses  the  prophet 
and  says,  "0  thou  seer,  ^, 
flee  thee  away."  Not  imagm- 
ing  that  Amos  could  be  actu- 
ated by  any  higher  principle 
than  that  of  selfishness,  which 
reigned  in  his  own  heart,  the 
priest  advised  him  to  consult 
his  safety  by  fleeing  across  the 
frontier  into  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  where  he  might  obtain 
his  livelihood  by  the  unre- 
strained exercise  of  his  pro- 
phetical gifts. 

Here  then  we  have,  in  this 
Amaziah,a  type  of  many  so- 
called  authorized  religious 
teachers  of  a  country.  Two 
feelings  inspire  them — a  miser- 
able servility  towards  their 
rulers,  and  a  cruel  envy  towards 
their  religious  riv^s.  They 
want  to  sweep  the  land  of  all 
schismatics.  Tbank  God,  the 
days  of  the  Amaziahs,  through 
the  advancement  of  popular 
intelligence,  are  drawing  to  a 
close! 

II.  Here  we  have  the  OSNTJINE 
priest  of  a  people.  Amos 
seems  to  have  been  a  prophet 
not  nationally  recognized  as 
such.  He  was  no  professional 
prophet.    Observe  three  things 


concerning  this  prophet.  First : 
He  is  not  ashamed  of  his 
humble  origin.  **I  was  no 
prophet,''  that  is,  I  am  not  a 
prophet  by  profession,  "neither 
was  I  a  prophet's  son."  By 
the  son  of  a  prophet  he  means 
a  disciple  or  pupil.  He  had  not 
studied  in  any  prophetic  college. 
On  the  contrary,!  am  nothing 
but  a  poor  labouring  man: 
— "an  herdsman  and  a  gatherer 
of  sycomore  fruit."  No  true 
prophet  is  ever  ashamed  of  his 
origin,  however  humble.  'As  a 
rule  the  greatest  teachers  of 
the  world  have  struggled  up 
from  the  regions  of  poverty  and 
obscurity.  From  the  lower 
grades  of  social  life  the  Al- 
mighty generally  selects  His 
most 'eminent  servants;  "not 
many  mighty  does  He  call." 
Secondly:  He  is  conscious  of 
the  Divinity  of  his  mission. 
"The  Lord  took  me  as  I  fol- 
lowed the  flock,  and  the  Lord 
said  unto  me,  Go,  prophesy  un- 
to my  people  Israel"  Junos 
seems  to  have  had  no  doubt  at 
all  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Lord 
called  him.  How  he  was  called 
does  not  appear.  When  God 
calls  a  man  to  work,  the  num 
knows  it.  No  argument  will 
convince  him  to  the  contrary 
The  conventional  teacher  may 
say.  "You  are  unauthonied, 
unrecognized,  unordained,  yon 
have  intruded  yourself  into  the 
holy  calling."  But  .the  true 
teacher  knows  when  he  is  divine* 
ly  called,  and  under  the  impres- 
sion he  carries  on  his  work. 
"  The  Lord  took  me  as  I  followed 
the  flock."  Thirdly:  In  the 
name  of  Heaven  he  denoonoes 
the  conventional  priest.  In  re- 
turn for  this  rebellion  against 
Jehovah,  Amos  foretells  for  the 
priest  the  punishment  which 
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will  fall  upon  him  when  the 

judgment     shall    come    upon 

Israel,    meeting     his    words, 

"Thou  BajestyThoa  shalt  not 

prophesy"  with  the  keen  retort, 

''Thus  saith   Jehovah."     The 

ponishment  is  thns  described 

in  Terse  17 :  "  Thy  wife  shall  be 

an  harlot  in  the  city,"  i,e.  at  the 

taking  of  the  city  she  will  be- 

oome  a  harlot  through  yiola- 

tion.    His  children  also  would 

be  slain  by  the   foe,  and  his 

landed  possessions  assigned  to 

others,  viz.,  to  the  fresh  settlers 

in  the  land.  He  himself,  viz.,  the 

priest,  would  die  in  an  unclean 

Und,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  land 

of  the  GentOes  ;  in  other  words, 

would  be  carried  away  captive, 

and  that  with  the  whole  nation, 

the  cariTing  away  of  which  is 

repNBatedby  Amos  in  the  words 

which  the  priest  had  reported 


to  the  king  (verse  11)  as  a 
sign  that  what  he  has  pro- 
phesied will  assuredly  stand. — 
Velitzsch, 

Conclusion:  To  which  class 
of  teachers  dost  thou  belong, 
my  brother  P  That  represented 
by  Amaziah,  who,  thoueh  re- 
cognized by  his  king  and  coun- 
try as  the  true  teacher,  was 
nevertheless  destitute  of  loyalty 
to  the  one  true  God  and  the 
spirit  of  true  philanthropy  and 
honest  manhood,  or  that  re- 
presented by  Amos,  who  al- 
though a  poor  labourer,  unre- 
cognized by  his  country  as  a 
true  teacher,  yet  was  called  of 
God  and  manfully  fulfilled  his 
Divine  mission  P 

Heaven  multiply  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the 
world  religious  teachers  of  this 
Amos  type ! 


0miklijtal  "^xtbmxm. 


No.  CLXX. 
Sifhjed:  Tms  Divinity  op  a  Teitb  Lipe. 

'*  My  soul  foUoweth  hard  after  Thee :  Thy  right  hand  upholdeth  me.' ' 
— PsALSi  Iziii.  8. 

The  subject  suggested  by  the  text  is  the  divinity  of  a  true  life ; 
and  it  supplies  us  with  two  remarks  on  the  subject.  I.  God  is  the 
srpKiME  OBHSOT  of  a  true  life.  "My  soul  foUoweth  hard  after 
Thee,**  "  After  Thee,"  First :  As  the  centre  of  my  affeciians,  I 
want  to  fix,  settle  my  heart,  wit^  all  its  varied  sympathies  and 
affections,  in  Thee.  Thou  art  the  original  centre  of  my  soul ;  but 
I  have  lost  Thee,  and  now  my  intense  desire  is  to  come  back  to 
Thee.  "After  Thee,"  Qecondly :  As  the  guide  of  my  life.  I  want 
a  guide;  I  have  lost  my  way;  the  path  is  intricate,  perilous,  and 
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yeiy  dark.  I  press  towards  Thee  as  my  guide.  "  Oh|  guide  me 
with  Thy  counseL"  Father,  take  me  by  the  hand.  "After  Thee,** 
Thirdly :  As  the  companion  of  my  heart,  I  want  a  friend,  some 
one  who  understands  me,  can  sympathize  with  me,  cahn  my  agi- 
tated nature.  My  sense  of  desolation  sinks  me  like  lead,  saddens 
me  as  a  thunder  cloud.  I  follow  hard  after  Thee  as  the  centre 
of  my  affections,  the  guide  of  my  life,  and  the  companion  of  my 
heart.  After  Thee;  not  after  riches  or  pleasures,  not  after  Thine, 
but  after  Thee.  I  want  Thee.  "  My  heart  and  my  flesh  crieth 
for  the  living  God.**  This  is  the  great  characteristic  of  a  true  life, 
the  soul  following  hard  after  God.  God,  the  one  object  arrest- 
ing the  vision,  engrossing  the  sympathies,  and  stimulating  the 
activities  of  the  soul.  II.  God  is  the  sustaikino  powee  of  a  true 
life.  "  Thy  right  hand  upholdeth  me."  First :  "  Thy  right  hand  " 
in  the*blessings  of  material  nature.  Secondly :  "Thy  right  hand" 
in  the  beneficent  influence  of  Providence-  Thirdly:  "Thy 
right  hand  "  in  the  moral  forces  of  the  €k)spel.  It  is  Grod's  power 
alone  that  can  sustain  the  soul  in  its  strugglings  after  life. 

Conclusion:  Qod  is  everything  to  the  true — the  Alpha,  the 
Omega,  the  beginniug,  and  the  end.*'  Its  constant  language  is, 
"  The  Lord  is  my  portion** ;  "  hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  me  ** ; 
"  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am  " ;  "  This  God  is  my  God 
for  ever  and  ever,  **  etc.,  etc. 


Ko.  CLXXI. 

Subject:  Tii£  Manitolpness  of  Christ's  Dominion. 
'*  On  His  head  were  many  croims.*' — ^Bsv.  xix.  12. 

"  Crowns  *'  are  man's  emblems  of  the  highest  dignities  and 
powers ;  and  in  accommodation  to  our  poor  thoughts,  Christ  is 
here  spoken  of  as  having  many  "crowns;**  and  truly  He  has  many 
dominions.  I.  The  dominion  of  hattbb  is  His.  (1)  Inorganic 
matter  is  under  His  control*  Atoms,  mountains,  rivers*  oceans, 
planets,  suns,  and  systems.  He  controls  the  atoms.  He  heaves  the 
ocean.  He  rolls  the  heavenly  orbs  along.  He  is  the  master  of  all 
chemical  and  mechanical  forces.  (2)  Organic  matter  is  under 
His  control,  (a)  All  vegetable  life ;  the  tiniest  blades,  npto  the 
hagest  monarchs  of  the  forest,  are  under  Him.  He  quickens,  sus* 
tains,  develops  them.  (&)  Ail  animal  life — all  that  teem  in  earihi 
and  air,  and  sea— He  is  the  master  of  all  life  foroes.     XL  The 
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dominion  of  iond  ia  His.  (1)  All  mind  in  heaven.  He  inspires 
and  directs  all  the  liierarohies  of  celestial  worlds.  (2)  All  minds 
on  earth.  The  thoughts,  impulses,  passions,  and  purposes  of 
mankind  are  under  His  masterhood.  He  originates  the  good  and 
controls  the  bad.  (3)  All  mind  in  hsll.  The  strongest  spirit  in 
hell  is  controlled  by  Him,  although  against  his  will. 

Conclusion  :  How  impious,  how  futile,  how  monstrously  foolish 
is  it  for  man  to  oppose  the  great  Bedeemer !  He  does  reign,  He 
must  reign,  and  will  reign  for  ever.  He  will  reign  oyer  jorx,  either 
with  your  will  or  against  your  will. 


No.  OLXXII. 

« 

Subject:  The  Goodly  Man. 

'*  Thou  meetest  him  that  rejoioeth  and  worketh  righteonsness,  those 
that  remember  Thee  in  Thy  ways." — ^Isaub  Iziv.  5. 

Notice,  I.  The  Godly  man's  conduct.  A  description  is  here 
giren  of  a  godly  man's  conduct.  First:  He  worketh  righteoueneee. 
He  does  not  confine  himself  to  any  department  of  action,  it  may 
be  manual,  commercial,  literary,  scientific  professional ;  but  in  all 
he  ^  worketh  righteousness."  He  pursues  righteousness  through 
all  the  yarious  departments  of  activity.  He  is  right  in  all ;  recti- 
tude, and  not  expediency,  is  his  law.  Secondly :  He  is  happy  in 
bis  work.  He  "rejoiceth  and  worketh."  A  man  that  worketh 
righteousness  is  sure  to  be  happy ;  his  affections  will  be  harmonious, 
bis  conscience  will  smile  on  him,  his  God  will  bless  him.  There 
is  no  happiness  but  in  work ;  and  there  is  no  happiness  in  work 
that  is  not  the  work  of  "  righteousness."  The  works  of  right- 
eousness keep  heaven  in  bloom,  music,  and  sunshine.  Thirdly : 
He  rememhers  Ood  in  all.  "  Those  that  remember  Thee  in  Thy 
ways."  Grod.  has  His  ways  and  His  methods  of  action,  and  they 
are  manifold.  He  remembers  Qod  in  His  ways  in  nature,  in  His 
ways  in  the  government  of  man,  in  His  ways  in  the  dispensations 
of  redeeming  grace.  Such  is  the  description  here  given  of  a  godly 
man.  He  works,  he  is  not  indolent ;  he  works  righteousness,  he 
is  not  unjust  in  his  activities ;  he  works  happily,  he  regoiceth  in  all 
be  does ;  and  he  remembers  God  in  all  his  ways.  Notice,  II.  The 
Godly  man's  companion.  "Thou  (that  is  God)  meetest  him  that 
rejoiceth."  Such  men  have  meetings  with  Qod.  First :  Oonsciow 
meetings.   All  men  meet  with  God,  but  they  are  unconscious  of 
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it.  The  good  man  knows  it ;  he  can  say,  "  God  is  in  Uub  place." 
Secondly :  Loving  meetings.  He  meets  him  as  the  father  met 
the  prodigal  son  on  his  return,  'OTerflowing  with  love  and  joy. 
Thirdly:  Preparatory  meetings.  He  meets  them  to  prepare 
them  for  a  meeting  with  Him  that  shall  be  nnintemiptedi 
beatific,  and  eternal. 

Conclusion  :  What  a  noble  life  is  the  life  of  Godliness !  Godli- 
ness, it  is  trae»  is  "  profitable  unto  all  things,"  etc. 


Cl^«  ^jttlpxt  m^  its  panltrmaitos. 


Human  Life. — I  have  read  of 
an  engine  of  torture  which  a 
heartless  despotism,  in  certain  ^ 
age  and  land,  invented  and' 
employed.  It  was  of  the  follow- 
ing description : — It  was  a  cell 
wMch  at  the  prisoner's  first 
entrance  presented  an  air  of 
comfort  and  ease,  but  which 
was  BO  formed  that  it  gradually 
and  slowly  contracted  its  di- 
mensions ;  it  grew  smaller  and 
durker  every  day.  When  the 
prisoner  first  observed  this  he 
grew  alarmed;  his  alarm  was 
intensified  as  he  observed  the 
sides  getting  closer  and  closer 
together.  At  length  it  touched 
him  on  all  hands,  proceeded  on 
until  it  crushed  him  to  death. 
Not  an  unsuitable  emblem  of 
human  life  is  this.  At  the 
outset  our  sphere  spreads  out, 
and  presents  many  charms; 
light  streams  out  on  us  from 
au  (juarters,  and  many  beauties 
fascinate  and  thrill ;  but  g^du- 
ally  the  sphere  darkens  and 
contracts,  narrower  and  more 
shadowy  it  becomes,  until  we 
feel  pressed  down  into  the  deep 
dark  grave. 


The  human  mind  is  something 
like  seed  in  the  vegetable  kine- 
dom.  The  grain  contains  liie 
and  unbounded  possibilities  of 
increase ;  but  unless  it  find  suit- 
table  soil,  showers,  and  sun- 
beams, the  vital  prindple  is 
buried  slive,  buried  in  the 
shell.  Amidst  the  thousands 
of  our  miners  who  are  workine 
underground,  and  half-starvea 
labourers  toiling  on  our  farms, 
there  are  multitudes  possess- 
ing brilliant  natural  capacities. 
There  are  mute  Miltons  and 
sleeping  Shakspeares;  but  they 
are  buried  for  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

A  6B£AT  HAN,  I  take  it,  is  a 
man  so  inspired  and  permeated 
with  the  ideas  of  God  and  the 
Ghristly  spirit  a&  to  be  too 
magnanimous  for  yengeanoe 
and  too  unselfish  to  seek  his 
own  ends.  He  is  the  ^eatest 
man  who  cherishes  in  his  heart 
and  embodies  in  his  life  most 
of  the  spirit  of  Him  "  who  con- 
quered when  He  fell."  There 
have  been  men  in  society  in  all 
ages — their  number  is  greater 
now  perhaps  than   over,  and 
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they  are  destined  to  increase 
nntil  they  fill  the  world — who 
accept  the  principles  of  Christ 
as  the  rules  of  life  and  the  test 
of  character.  These  men  see  no 
real  glory  in  the  achievements 
of  campaigns  or  the  gorgeous 
pomp  of  earthly  thrones.    To 
them  coronets  and  crowns,  stars 
and  worldly  honours,  are  mere 
toys,  after  which  the  carnal  and 
worldly  scramble.    These  men 
see  no  greatness  where  there  is 
not  goodness,  and  honour  men 
in  proportion  as  they  see  em- 
bodied in  their  lives  the  ever* 
lasting  principles  of  love  and 
rectitude.   These  men  stand  by 
and  look  down  with  a  sublime 
pity  upon  the  thoughtless  thou- 
sands who  hurrah  the  greatest 
fiends    if    robed    in    martial 
splendour  or  imperial  purple. 
These  men  will  nave  to  write 
the  history  of  the  race  one  day, 
and  they  will  reverse  the  judg- 
ment of  old  historians.     The 
men  whom  past  annalists  held 
up  to  be  worshipped  by  pos- 
terity,  wOl   be    exhibited    for 
universal  execration.   The  Ser- 
mon upon  the  Mount  will  be 
the    light    bv    which    future 
historians  will  guide  their  pen ; 
a  light,  this,  which  makes  the 
splendours    of    royalties    and 
wnrriors  as  contemptible  as  the 
flickerings  of  a  rushUeht  in  the 
open  sun  of  day.    The  great- 
ness of  the  world's  great  men 
is  but   theatrical — brilliant  in 
the  gas-light  of   conventional 
thought,    but    only    tinselled 
finery    in    the    day-blaze    of 
Gospel  intelligence. 

Tm  Teub  MiNisTKT.  —  An 
earnest  ministry  is  living.  It  is 
not  mere  preaching  or  service, 
occasional  or  merely  systematic; 
it  is  the  influence  of  the  whole 
man. 


The  mission  of  true  greatness 
is  to  minister;  not  to  master — 
to  give,  not  to  govern;  its 
sceptre  is  love,  not  force;  its 
sword  is  truth,  not  steel;  its 
throne  is  in  the  heart,  and  its 
empire  over  souls. 

The  Mnn)-ctJLTX7aiNG  Power 
OP  Peovidence. — We  come  into 
this  world  with  minds  capable 
of  receiving  and  naturally  crav- 
ing for  those  truths  which 
nature  seems  organized  to  im- 
part. Nature  is  the  husband- 
man of  the  soul.  The  history 
of  the  providential  economjjr 
under  which  we  are  placed  indi- 
cates the  same  fact.  Providence 
acts  here  as  the  husbandman: 
it  ploughs  and  harrows,  up* 
roots,  plants,  and  waters.  And 
still  more  the  mission  of  Christ 
to  the  world  attests  the  same 
fiict.  He  is  the  great  **  sower  " 
whom  the  great  God  sent  into 
the  world.  He  came  to  make 
the  moral  wilderness  bloom  as 
Eden. 

Concentrated  Thought. — If 
you  would  bring  the  beams  of 
the  snn  into  scorching  flame, 
you  must  draw  them  to  a  focus. 
And  if  you  would  make  the 
great  truths  of  religion  kindle 
repentance  within  you,  you 
must  focalize  them  by  a  process 
of  intense  thinking. 

Discipline. — As  vines  bear 
the  better  for  bleeding,  and 
flowers  emit  a  more  delicious 
aroma  after  having  been  pelted 
with  the  rain,  so  will  the  true 
soul  improve  by  afflictions.  As 
the  frosty  winds  of  winter  kill 
pernicious  vermin  and  grubs,  so 
afflictions  to  the  good  tend  to 
destroy  the  depravities  of  the 
heart. 

The  Power  op  Usepulness.— 
Man's  power  of  usefulness  is 
cumulative ;  the  more  good  he 
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does,  the'  more  his  capacity  for 
usefulness  increases.  There  is 
no  wearing  oat  in  the  cause  of 
spiritual  usefulness.  The  more 
useful  a  man  has  been,  the  more 
useful  he  may  yet  be.  His 
career  is  not  like  the  growth  of 
life,  which,  after  its  culmina- 
tion, weakens  and  dies,  but  like 
a  river,  becomes  stronger  and 
stronger  as  it  proceeds  to  its 
destination. 

PjBLEJUOiCfi.  —  Prejudices  are 
fetters  that  enslave  the  intel- 
lect, clouds  that  obscure  the 
vision,  bolts  that  shut  out  the 
truth. 

Eevebence.  —  When  a  man 
loses  reverence  for  the  supreme, 
he  loses  the  soil  in  which  alone 
the  seeds  of  virtue  and  truth 
can  grow  within  him.  He  loses 
the  ear  by  which  alone  he  can 
catch  the  Divine  harmonies  of 
natarci  the  interpreting  faculty 


by  which  alone  he  can  reach 
and  feel  the  moral  meaning  of 
life, 

EEPEOor.— "  Reprehension  ia 
not  an  act  of  butchery,  but  an 
act  of  surgery,"  says  Lecker. 
There  are  those  who  confound 
bluntness  with  honesty,  inso- 
lence with  straightforwardness. 
They  pride  themselves  on  a 
coarse  outspokenness.  The  tme 
reprover  is  of  a  different  metal, 
and  his  words  fall  not  like  the 
rushing  hail-storm,  but  like 
the  gentle  dew.  They  do  not 
wound  like  stones,  but  insina- 
ate  and  heal  like  oil.  The  bail 
of  reproof,  says  an  old  writer, 
must  be  well  oiled  in  kindness 
before  it  is  driven  home. 

Trials.  —  As  fire  separates 
particle  from  particle  in  the 
condensest  substances,  great 
sorrows  separate  soul  firom 
soul. 


Ifitjerarg   ^atxcitB* 


[We  hold  it  to  be  the  datv  of  an  Bditor  either  to  gi^e  an  early  notioe  of  the 
books  seat  to  lum  for  remark,  or  to  return  them  at  onoe  to  the  Pablisher.  It  i* 
imiast  to  praioo  worthleea  books ;  it  is  robbery  to  retain  nnnotioed  ones*  j 
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In  erery  work  regard  the  author's  end, 

Sinoe  none  oan  compass  more  than  they  intend. 


The  TaBASUBY  of  David.    By  C.  H.  Spubobon.     Vol.  IV.     London: 
Passmore  &  Alabaster,  4,  Paternoster  Baildings. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  receive  another  volume  of  Mr.  Spturgeon's 
valuable  work  on  the  Psalms,  which  extends  from  Ixxix.  to  ciii.  The 
volume  is,  so  far  as  bulk,  paper,  type,  are  concerned,  exactly  like  ita 
predecessors;  and,  bo  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  look  into  it,  the  quality 
seems  as  good.  We  cannot  say  that  the  author's  expositions  always 
agree  with  oar  ideas  as  to  what  the  text  contains;  for  indeed,  at  tiiaes, 
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hd  Beezns  to  find  piety  in  David^s  impreoationB,  and  the  Mesaiah  in 
Qtteranees  that  appear  to  ub  ntterly  at  yarianoe  with  the  spirit,  oharaoter , 
and  teaching  of  Christ,  as  He  appears  in  the  pages  of  His  four  biogra- 
phers. Notwithstanding  this,  we  are  both  amazed  and  delighted  with 
the  fertility  of  his  intellect,  the  freshness  of  his  spirit,  and  the  clearness 
and  Tigonr  of  his  style.  On  the  whole,  we  know  of  no  ezpoander  of 
this  portion  of  the  Divine  ^ok  who  has  revealed  a  greater  power  for  pene- 
trating themiod  of  the  varied  psalmists,  seizing  their  ideas]  and  feelings  i 
and  bringing  them  out  in  language  that  every  Englishman  can  under- 
tand.  There  are  no  waste  words,  no  dull  sentences,  no  ambiguous  expres- 
sions :  all  is  conciseness,  animation,  and  transparency.  We  attach  far  more 
value  to  the  author's  own  interpretations  than  to  most  of  the  writers 
he  quotes.  Indeed,  some  of  the  thoughts  of  the  old  authors  he  intro- 
duces seem  to  us  grotesque,  irrelevant,  and  often  stupid.  In  this  volume, 
however,  he  appears  to  have  been  more  happy  in  his  choice  of  the 
sources  from  which  he  makes  his  extracts.  He  has  more  modem  men 
—men  of  higher  scholarship  and  wider  sweep  of  thought.  We  are 
thankful  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  has,  notwithstanding  his  other  great 
labours  and  his  occasional  physical  indisposition,  been  able  to  proceed 
thus  far  with  this  important  undertaking ;  we  trust  that  he  will  be  pre- 
served to  complete,  what  will  be  a  monument  to  future  times  of  his 
own  signal  ability  and  devotional  diligence,  as  weU  as  a  blessing  to  the 
men  that  are  to  be. 


SlBKOHS  ON  TH8  KpMTLBB  AKD  GoSPXLS.      By  KeV.  IBAAO  WXIXUHS,  B.Di 

Vol.  I.    Hivingtons,  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge. 

"  The  following  discourses,*'  says  the  author,  *'  although  they  have  been 
preached  as  sermons,  yet  are  in  fact  hardly  worthy  of  the  name ;  for 
they  consist  of  a  series  of  commentaries  on  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  for 
the  day,  with  such  practical  or  devotional  reflections  as  the  continued 
passages  of  each  give  rise  to.  They  were  indeed  undertaken  in  oonse* 
quence  of  a  request  made  to  the  writer,  that  he  would  publish  some 
exposition  on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  such  as  might  be  suitable  for 
private  or  domestic  reading  on  the  Sunday.  And  they  were  thrown  into 
the  fozm  of  sermons,  not  only  for  the  immediate  occasions  on  which 
they  were  so  used,  but  also  as  the  most  convenient  mode  in  which  they 
could  appear  for  the  purpose  required."  Here  are  forty-five  discourses, 
extending  from  the  First  Sunday  in  Advent  to  the  Tuesday  in  Whitsun- 
veek,  and  they  are  all  of  a  devotional  and  expository  character.  Tou 
have  no  elaborate  discusaions,  no  striking  originality,  no  hypothesis ;  but 
you  have  calm  reflection  and  Christian  teaching.  We  want  more  of 
this  expository  preaching— the  preaching  which  St.  Chrysostom  described 
uthat  in  which  "God  speaks  much  and  man  little."  Profound  and 
growing  is  our  conviction  that  this  mode  of  preaching  is  at  once  the 
i&OBt  legitimate,  powerful,  and  indispensable.    Whence  come  the  ideas 
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necessary  to  work  ont  the  Bpiritual  regeneration  of  mankind  t  Are 
they  bom  of  the  human  brain  t  No.  The  thonghts  of  the  greaieai  of 
human  thinkers  are,  like  their  authors,  imperfect  and  frail.  Kone  of 
them  are  solar  rays ;  they  fall  as  cold  moonbeams  upon  the  minds  of 
their  contemporaries.  God's  ideas  are  the  only  soul-yiTifying  forces  in 
our  fallen  world ;  and  these  ideas  are  contained  in  the  histories,  the 
metaphors,  the  conyersations,  discourses,  gospels,  and  epistles  of  His 
holy  books.  It  is  only  as  they  are  brought  out  of  the  text  and  flashed 
into  souls  that  men  are  spiritually  and  really  helped.  .This  is  the  work 
of  trtie  preaching.    Hence  we  heartily  recommend  such  sermons. 


Chbistian  Tbuth  akd  Modebn  Opinion.  New  York :  Thomas  Whittaker. 
The  preface  wiU  explain  the  nature  and  aim  of  this  work :— "  Tbe 
following  course  of  sermons  was  giyen  during  the  last  winter,  undflr 
the  auspices  of  an  association  of  clergymen  in  the  Episcopal  Ghuiefa. 
There  will  be  found  such  an  order  in  the  topics,  and  such  essentiil 
agreement  in  the  line  of  Christian  thought,  as  to  gire  them  place  in  one 
volume ;  yet  each  author  has  freely  written  his  own  convictions,  and  is 
alone  responsible  for  his  sermon.  It  is  hoped  that  this  publication  msy 
do  somewhat  toward  that  harmony  of  Christian  faith  with  sdenee 
which  is  no  dream,  but  one  of  the  most  real  aims  of  all  scholars  in  our 
one-sided  times."  The  contents  of  this  volume  are: — ^The  ChristiiD 
Doctrine  of  Providence,  by  C.  S.  Henry,  D.D. ;  The  Christian  Doctrine 
of  Prayer,  by  Hugh  MiUer  Thompson,  D.D. ;  Moral  Responsibility  and 
Physical  Law,  by  E.  A.  Washburn,  D.D. ;  The  Relation  of  Miracles  to 
the  Christian  Faith,  by  H.  Bylance,  D.D. ;  The  Oneness  of  Scripture,  by 
William  B.  Huntington,  D.D. ;  Immortality,  by  the  Bt  Bev.  8.  M. 
Clarke,  D.D.,  LL.D ;  Evolution  and  a  Personal  Creator,  by  John  Cotton 
8mith,  D.D.  These  are  all  very  able  discourses,  and  we  are  glad  to 
find  our  old  friend  Dr.  Bylance  in  such  good  company  and  acquitting 
himself  with  his  wonted  ability. 


Handbook  ov  Revivals.    By  Henbt  C.  JPisb»  D.D.   London :  Passmoxe 
&  Alabaster. 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  pronounce  upon  the  popular  ideas  on  the 
question  of  religious  revivals,  nor  on  the  modem  methods  employed  to 
produce  and  promote  them.  We  will  not  utter  a  word  against  any  effort 
that  will  tend  in  any  way  to  break  in  upon  the  awful  moral  monotony  of 
modem  men  in  relation  to  the  great  vital  questions  of  dufy  and  destiny* 
Society  on  all  hands,  as  a  rule,  seems  utterly  indifferent.  The  book 
before  us  is  useful,  very  useful,  as  containing  some  striking  facts  con- 
nected with  the  spiritual  history  of  mankind,  and  revealing  methods  and 
agencies  that  have  proved  successful  in  awakening  men  to  a  consideratiott 
of  their  spiritual  condition.  At  the  present  moment  many  wiU  read  it 
with  interest.    For  ourselves  we  know  of  no  work  on  the  questtoa  of 
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BeTiTib  so  imexc^ptionaliy  good,  bo  morally  mighty  as  "  Finney's  Ee- 
TivBls.**  We  read  those  lectures  when  at  college,  and  neyer  shall  we  forget 
the  eflect  they  produced  npon  onr  own  heart:  they  haye  heen  working 
in  ns  from  that  day  to  this,  and  they  have  suggested  many  a  train  of 
thon^t  and  giyen  na  many  an  impulse  to  work  in  the  oause  of  humanity 
lodChiisi 


A  SisiiM  OF  Christian  Rhetobic.    By  George  Winfeed  Heevet,  M.A. 
London :  Honlston  &  Sons. 

This  work,  says  the  author,  may  be  distinguished  from  others  of  its 
ci&sa  by  a  number  of  noticeable  points.  It  is  not  an  essay,  or  collection 
of  leetnrea  on  selected  parts  of  the  subject;  nor  is  it  a  record  of  individual 
experience  and  advice ;  neither  is  it  a  special  treatise  composed  in  the 
interest  of  a  church,  or  sect,  or  seminary,  although,  as  the  footnotes  bear 
^tness,  it  is  largely  indebted  to  sterling  works  of  all  these  kinds.  It  is 
mhet  a  gyttem,  treating  of  all  the  prominent  branches  of  Christian 
Bbetoric  and  of  their  relations  no  less  to  one  another  than  to  things  that 
&re  radical  and  even  foundational.  Yet  this  system  is  not  theoretical 
onlj,  but  practical  as  well.  The  present  work,  he  says,  is  a  well-meant 
attempt  to  build  a  system  of  sacred  rhetoric  on  what  he  has  been  led  to 
regard  as  its  only  proper  foundation.  The  work  consists  of  four  books. 
The  subject  of  the  first  is :  Inspiration  in  Preaching ;  the  subject  of  the 
^ond  is :  Invention  in  Preaching,  under  which  the  author  treats  of  the 
matter  of  sermons  as  determined  by  their  object,  and  the  form  of  sermons 
u  determined  by  their  method ;  the  third  book  is  on  Style,  xmder  which 
be  treats  various  forms  of  figurative  language ;  the  fourth  book  is  on 
I^location.  It  is  a  book  for  preachers,  and  deserves  the  study  of  every 
o&e  aq>]iing  to  the  sacred  office.    We  heartily  recommend  it. 


TsK  Mtstsbt  or  ths  Txxftation.    By  Bev.  W.  H.  Hvtcbins,  M.A. 
Bivingtons,  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge. 

The  subjects- of  these  lectures  are: — The  Entrance  into  Temptation, 
The  Fall,  The  Personality  of  Satan,  TThe  First  Temptation,  The  Second 
Temptation,  The  Third  Temptation,  The  End  of  the  Temptations. 
These  subjects  are  treated  with  great  philosophic  discrimination  and 
religious  reverence.  The  author  seizes  all  the  points  connected  with 
this  subject,  searches  them  in  the  light  of  reason  and  the  Gospel,  and 
derotes  to  them  much  moral  reflection,  spiritually  suggestive  and 
Btimulating. 

Ch&istxah  Perfsctiok.    By  Asa  Mahan,  DJD.    Introduction  by  QsoROfi 
WASsnEB.    London :  F.  E.  Longley,  39,  Warwick  Lane. 
The  venerable  author  of  this  work.  Dr.  Mahan,  informs  ufl  that  the 

^^  he  here  ^eta  forth  on  Christiim  Perfeotioui  he  embrAoed  forty  years 
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ago.  Borne  of  the  viewB  set  forth  in  this  Uttle  work  may  be  queetionabte, 
but  one  thing  is  certain—that  every  real  Ghriatian,  that  is  every  Chiistiy 
Bonl,  is  perfect  in  the  principle  of  his  character.  What  is  the  esunce  of 
holiness  f  Supreme  love  to  God.  Where  that  is,  there  is  the  perfect 
germ,  root,  foimtain  of  character.  You  can  add  nothing  to  it,  yon  nn 
take  nothing  from  it ;  it  is  perfect  in  itself.  Of  couise,  the  susoeptibDi- 
ties  and  faculties  of  the  soul  are  not  perfect  in  strength,  harmony,  or 
development,  but  the  thing  that  works  them— that  is  supreme  love,  that  is 
perfect.  Mr.  Warner's  introduction  is  clear,  earnest,  and  practical. 


This  Bundat  T£1chsb*b  Tbsisuby.    London :  61,  Paternoster  Bow. 

This  Treasury  contains  much  valuable  matter,  in  the  form  of  ezpositiCD, 
anecdote,  and  practical  reflection.  Sunday-school  teachers  would  do  well 
to  procure  it  as  their  handbook.  The  Hivk.  Vol.  YII.  Elliot  Stoek, 
62,  Paternoster  Bow.  The  remarks  made  on  the  preceding  volume  are 
applicable  to  this. 


John  thb  Baptist.  The  Congregational  Union  Lecture  for  1874.  By 
Hekbt  Bobsbt  Bbtkolds,  D.D.  London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton, 
Paternoster  Bow. 

Dr.  Beynolds's  old  Cheshunt  students  will  everywhere  welcome  ^tfa 
enthusiasm  this  noble  volume.  For  to  them,  generally,  it  will  recall  and 
emphasize  the  lofty  tone  of  the  teaching  and  influence  with  which  it  wss 
their  privilege  to  be  familiar ;  whilst  for  those  of  later  aessions  it  wiU 
doubtless  gather  up  much  that  was  choicest  in  their  hours  of  eoUegiafte 
study.  We  say  this,  not  unmindful  that  the  work  deserves  and  must  com- 
mand a  hundredfold  wider  circle  of  readers  than  that.  It  is  so  unique  in 
its  subject,— and  that  a  subject  that  has  been  strangely  neglected,— and  it 
is  so  masterly  in  its  method,  that  it  will  surely  become  one  of  the  books 
sought  by  all  who  would  expoxmd,  or  even  understand,  the  connection  of 
Christ  with  the  Old  Testament,  or,  what  is  of  yet  deeper  importance, 
His  connection  with  the  evexyday  problems  of  sin,  and  righteousness, 
and  hope.^of  which  John  was  emphatically  the  "  vox  clamantu:'  For 
our  author  deals  with  the  life-work  of  John  the  Baptist,  not  only  as  "  the 
clasp  of  the  two  Covenants/'  but  as  a  theme  by  which  we  are  "  thrown 
into  the  skirts  of  the  great  storm  which  is  thundering  over  every  idea 
and  institution  of  Christendom."  And  in  dealing  with  this  two-fold 
aspect  of  the  great  Baptist^s  mission,  we  have  here  some  six  hnndred 
pages,  on  which  the  historic,  the  critical,  the  philosophic,  the  theologic, 
the  moral,  are  finely  interwoven,  by  an  accomplished,  wide-minded,  and 
eloquent  thinker,  in  arguments  of  keenest  interest  and  of  gravest  pw§€nt- 
day  importance. 


A   HOMILY 


ON 


Lessons   Suggested   by  our  Lord's 
Choice  of  His  First  Disciples!^ 


SCHLSIEBHACHEB  IX. 


'P  the  Bedeemer  Himself  was  in  the  first  in- 
stance able  to  trace  the  outlines  of  the  Gospel 
only  in  the  souls  of  the  disciples^  then  the 
choice  of  these  disciples,  by  whom  the  power 
of  His  teaching  was  to  be  carried  forth  to  work 
upon  the  world,  must  be  one  of  the  most  momen- 
tous events  in  His  life;  and  if  this  be  true,  then  that 
choice  must  be  also  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
of  our  doYOut  contemplation. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  at  the  outset,  that  of  the  two  dis- 
ciples who  here  followed  Christ,  the  one  whose  name  is 
not  given  was  no  other  than  the  Apostle  John  himself, 
who  wrote  these  words.  This  is  obvious  from  the  way  in 
wliich  he  describes  himself  throughout  his  gospel,  and 
from  the  fact  that  none  but  an  eye-witness  could  so  ex- 
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acfcly  know  and  observe  the  unimportant  ciroomBtances 
in  connection  with  tliat  first  acquaintance  with  Christ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  words,  the  hour,  and  so  forth. 

Presupposing  this,  let  us  consider  what  important 
ohsei^ations  and  trutlis  we  may  draw  from,  this  choice 
of  the  Saviour^  hy  which  He  formed  to  Himself  the  first 
circle  of  disciples. 

First :  TJie  Saviour  formed  the  body  of  His  disciples  oj 
men  of  entirely  opposite  qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 

In  John  dwells  preponderantly  the  gentle,  tranqui!, 
happy;  he  appears  as  the  Saviour's  nearer  personal 
friend  and  favourite ;  he  rests  upon  His  bosom ;  it  is  his 
to  hear  the  direction  of  the  Baptist — *' Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God,"  in  which  the  gentle,  peaceful,  character  of  Christ 
is  alluded  to. 

With  Simon  J  to  whom  Jesus  says,  "Thou  shalt  be  called 
Cephas,  or  Peter,"  it  is  very  diflferent.  He  is  a  man  of 
rock ;  a  soul  wherein  the  severe  and  harsh  are  in  the 
ascendency,  which  urges  its  waythrough  tdl  opposition 
and  hurls  back  from  it  whatever  obstructs  its  course. 

In  this  difference  between  the  first  members  of  the 
Christian  Church  are  reflected  the  contrasts  of  haman 
character,  which  must  therefore  be  necessary  for  the  sub* 
sisteuco  and  growth  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Wherefore  the  answer  to  the  question.  What  natural 
disposition  (temperament)  is  the  best  ?  is  this  :  Eve^-y  IM 
is  good,  if  it  is  animated  hy  the  Spirit  of  Ood.  It  is 
only  excess  and  one*sidednes8  which  produces  here  that 
which  is  imperfect. 

TJiere  are  many  gifts,  hut  there  is  o}ie  spirit.  This  grand 
word  applies  equally  well  to  the  multiplicity  of  naturd 
endowments.  Severity  and  mildness,  fiery  strength  and 
patient  tendemesSj  action  and  contemplation^  may  praise 
the  Lord  in  equal  measure,  and  are  meant  to  do  so  j  Hndj 
each  have  their  own  destination,  placd,   effect^  which 
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(hronghoat  the  whole  kingdom  of  God  are  not  to  be  dis^ 
pensed  with. 

We  do  not  find  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  disciples 
w^re  diminished  or  smoothed  off  in  any  case  to  approxi- 
mating eqoality;  they  remained  different^  a»  they  were 
at  the  beginning. 

So  let  every  one  be  content  with  his  gift ;  let  him  do 
what  he  can  with  it^  and  prize  what  another  can  do  dif- 
ferently or  more.  Let  no  one  look  envioasly  upon  the 
gift  and  power  of  another;  by  the  united  zeal  of  all  in 
common  for  the  same  kingdom  of  God  in  the  same  love 
will  all  hold  together  ;  and  let  every  one  rejoice  in  the 
supplementary  helps  which  come  to  him  from  all  quarters. 
^  But  at  thi9  same  time  let  every  one  bear  and  forbear 
with  others^  since  no  one  is  a  perfect  temple  of  the  Spirit 
of  God. 

The  persistency  of  Peter  is  to  be  seen  through  the  ob- 
stinacy of  his  denial.  John^  too^  has  not  escaped  the 
general  human  lotj  of  having  faults  of  his  own^  such  as 
are  more  immediately  connected  with  his  disposition  of 
mind«  Yet  both  disciples  are  friends,  and  we  find  them 
in  the  last  section  of  the  evangelic  history  still  specially 
near  together. 

Let  us  hold  together  in  Christy  that  each  may  be  help- 
fully near  to  the  other  in  circumstances  which  precisely  for 
him  are  not  dangerous^  but  are  dangerous  to  the  other. 

Secondly :  We  see  that  our  Saviour,  in  tlie  number  of  His 
firit  disciples,  had  some  who  by  word  or  deed  gained  great 
renown,  but  also  some  of  whom  scarcely  anything  but  the 
mere  name  has  come  dovon  to  us* 

The  glory  of  John  and  Peter  in  the  Christian  Church 
<K)uld  only  pass  away  with  the  Church  itself  *,  Andrew  and 
Philip  were  also  called^  chosen^  or  sciit  forth^  but  little 
more  than  their  names  has  come  down  to  us. 

Since  the  Lord  cannot  have  received  as  His  disoiples 

s  2 
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either  any  that  were  unworthy  or  any  that  could  be  dis- 
pensed with,  we  are  hence  to  learn,  that  even  the  qniet 
and  unknown  labourers  in  His  Church  are  not  to  be  over- 
looked and  not  to  be  despised;  and  therefore  among 
Christians,  as  such,  in  general  no  such  distiticHon  of  n* 
noumed  and  obscure  is  to  be  of  any  value. 

The  difference  of  outward  splendour  in  the  one  case 
and  obscurity,  in  the  other,  lies  not  in  the  difference  of 
their  inward  worth  ;  to  this  that  splendour  can  make  no 
addition,  and  this  obscurity  no  diminution. 

That  difference  lies  in  the  outward  circumstances,  whichj 
in  relation  to  the  inward  qualification,  are  unessential  and 
accidental. 

That  difference  lies  also  indeed  in  the  inclination  of  the 
individual;  one  mind  is  called  to  come  forth  into  promi- 
nence, another  prefers  to  hide  itself  in  obscurity ;  the  one 
works  vnth  quick,  strong  decision  of  purpose,  the  other 
more  slowly  and  more  silently,  but  surely ;  the  one  is 
active  upon  the  larger  stage,  the  other  in  the  circle  of 
domestic  life.  Both  are  necessary ;  the  splendonr  of 
him  who  is  placed  on  high  is  ever  merely  the  reflection  of 
the  light  which  thousands  cast  upon  him.  All,  however, 
comes  from  the  Lord. 

Let  us  not  be  desirous  of  vain  glory  I 

Thirdly :  From  this  cJioice  we  may  learn,  how  (he 
most  important  events  of  life  so  often  begin  in  a  quid,  tin- 
pretending  manner. 

The  human  heart  has  the  &ulty  desire  to  see  that 
which  is  weighty  and  significant  annooncixig  itself  as 
such  at  the  very  beginning ;  and  if  this  is  not  the  case  it 
is  seized  vnth  dejection,  fear,  and  weakness. 

Note  the  connection  of  this  phenomenon  with  the  love 
of  the  marvellous ;  and  the  opposition  between  tins  and 
the  intelligent,  even-tempered,  and  ezperience-loTiBg 
mind. 
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How  important  it  is  for  the  work  of  the  present^  that 
we  shoold  think  of  the  future  with  a  mind  uncorrnpted^ 
and  take  everything  as  it  really  is  ! 

How  important^  to  look  less  upon  the  outward^ — see 
the  first  insignificant  word  here  exchanged^ — than  upon 
Qte  inward  I 

We  have  indeed  the  inward  in  the  outward^  if  we 
therein  find  the  Saviour.  It  needs  not  the  great  in  the 
oatward  (as  this  is  never  given  but  to  the  few),  in  order 
to  have  the  best — the  Saviour. 

Let  nothing  give  us  the  measure  of  all  dignity  of  life 
bat  fidelity  and  love  to  Christ;  our  modest  share  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord  too  may  and  will  give  rise  to  something 
glorious  j  let  our  joy  in  this,  and  our  certainty  of  it,  be  to 
OS  a  source  of  steadfastness  in  the  conflict  and  a  pledge 
of  victory  ! — Ameii. 

W.  B.  COLLEB. 


EjAcinuLTOBT  Pbateb. — *'  Ejaculations  are  short  prayers  darted  np  to 
God  on  emergent  occasions.  They  are  the  artillery  of  devotion,  and 
their  principal  nse  is  against  the  fiery  darts  of  the  devil.  In  barred 
Havens,  so  choked  np  with  the  envions  sands  that  great  ships  drawing 
many  feet  of  water  cannot  come  near,  lighter  and  lesser  pinnaces  may 
freely  and  safely  arrive.  When  we  are  time-bound,  place-bound,  or 
perBon-bound,  so  that  we  cannot  compose  ourselves  to  make  a  solemn 
prayer,  this  is  the  right  instant  for  ejaculations,  whether  orally  uttered 
or  only  poured  forth  inwardly  to  the  heart.  Ejaculations  bind  not  men 
to  any  bodily  observance,  only  being  the  spiritual  half,  which  maketh 
them  consistent  with  the  prosecution  of  any  other  employment." — 
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Our  ParpOBe.— Many  learned  and  devont  men  hare  grone  pH»lolf9<«a%  tt*ong 
this  TiMMic,  this  book  of  Hebrew  hy^nna,  and  have  left  m  the  "C J^  J^^^ft^*  *S 
inqniries  in  volumes  within  the  reach  of  every  BibHoal  itndent.  TO  do  the  aiore 
verbal  hArtMneuties  of  this  book,  even  as  weU  as  it  has  been  done,  wonjd  be  to  con- 
tribute  nothing  fresh  in  the  way  of  evoking  or  enforcing  i^jP*^"*®  *"*■:* 
thorough  HOKiLXTio  treatment  it  has  never  yet  received,  and  to  «"*  ^^f.^SJjJ? 
commit  ouiBelvcs,  determining  to  employ  the  best  results  of  modem  BiblicAi  tcMiar* 
ship.  _  .  -^ 

Onr  Method.— Our  plan  of  treatment  will  ootoprise  fow  Bections :— p)  ™ 
HiBToaT  of  the  paseage.  Lyric  poetry,  which  the  book  is,  is  a  delm^tionot  imng 
character ;  and  the  key,  therefore,  to  unlock  the  meaning  and  'each  the  spirit  of  wie 
words  is  a  knowledge  of  the  men  and  circumstances  that  the  poet  sketches  wrtnms 
lyric  pencil.— (2)  AKvmixtovB  of  the  passage.  This  will  include  «hoH  ejpianawry 
notes  on  imy  ambiguous  word,  phrase,  or  allusion  that  may  occur.— (S)  "*®_^Sr' 
mire  of  the  passage.  A  knowledge  of  the  main  drift  of  an  author  is  amongst  us 
most  essential  conditions  for  interpreting  his  moaning.— (4)  The  Hoidlstics  of  tts 
passage.  This  is  our  main  work.  We  shall  endeavour  eo  to  group  the  Pmne  Joess 
that  have  been  legitimately  educed,  as  to  suggest  such  thoughts,  and  mdi»te  sncn 
sermonising  methods,  as  may  promote  the  proOoienoy  of  modem  pulpit  innian* 
tions. 


Snlsjeott  The  Praiseworthy  and  the  Faultworthy  in 

Worship. 

**  0  clap  your  hands,  all  ye  people,"  etc.— PflAut  xlvii.  1-9.* 

HiSTOBT.— Neither  the  author  of  this  Psahn  nor  the  occasion  of  its 
composition  can  be  ascertained  with  certainty.  If  it  is  not  the  effusion 
of  David's  soul,  it  savours  much  of  his  spirit,  and  chimes  in  with  most 
of  his  characteristic  notes.  Some  say  that  it  was  composed  to  celebrate 
the  triumphant  aohieTements  of  Jehoshaphat  OTor  the  Ammoniies 
and  Edomites,  as  recorded  in  2  Ghronicles  xz.  Others  think  it  vtf 
composed  lor  the  dedication  of  the  Tmnple,  and  sung  during  tha 
procession ;  others  conclude  it  was  written  at  the  renuyval  of  thaarit 
to  Zion ;  and  some  aver  that  it  was  produced  in  order  to  oekhnis 
the  destruction  of  Sennacherib  and  Ms  army.  What  matters  itf 
Moral  and  spiritual  truths  are  alike  independent  ol  men  and  eTeotfl. 
It  is  a  song  of  worship  dedicated  to  the  chief  Musieiaa,  to  be  ehiated 
*  by  the  sons  of  Eorah. 

Ahhotatiokb  :  Ver.  1.  — "  0  elap  your  hands,**  This  is  one  of  nature's  ewn 
universal  acts  to  express  the  rush  of  high  delight..  **  Slumt  iifKo  CM." 
Another  of  nature's  ways  of  expressing  strong  emotions  of  joy.  *^?Fil^ 
the  voice  of  triwnph,'*  The  note  of  victory  is  the  highest  note  in  the 
soul's  scale  of  music.  Such  shouts  were  heard  of  old  (2  Sam.  iL  15 ; 
1  Chron.  xv.  28 ;  Job  xxxix.  25,  etc.). 

*  The  previous  Paalm  was  noticed  on  page  1  of  present  volume. 
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Yer.  % — "for  the  Lord  most  high  is  terrible.'*  Jehovah  is  tho  Highest 
of  the  high,  the  xmapproaohed  and  nnapproaohahle  One,  **  dwelling  in 

.  Jisfai.'*  eto.  <'  Tflrrible."  This  does  not  mean  that  He  is  an  Object  of 
dread,  but  an  Objeot  of  reyerence  ;  and  reverence  implies  love,  confi- 
denee,  adoration.  He  is  to  be  had  in  reverence  of  all  those  ronud 
abontHim.  ^* He  is  a  great  King  over  all  the  earth."  He  is  *•  tho 
King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords." 

Ver.  3,  4. — '*  He  shall  subdue  the  people  under  us  and  th^  nations  ii7ider 
mtrfeet.  He  shall  choose  our  inheritance  for  w«,  the  excellency  of  Jacob 
rAaw He  loved"  " He  snbdnes  people  under  us,  and  nations  under 
ov  feet  He  chose  for  us  our  inheritance,  the  pride  of  Jacob  whom 
He  hath  loved." — Delitzseh.  What  He  has  done  is  but  on  earnest  of 
▼hat  He  will  do.  Canaan — the  pride,  tho  glory  of  Jacob  and  of  iRracl 
—WIS  ehosen  bj  the  King  of  all  the  earth  as  the  inheritance  of  His 
peoj^  There  are  three  good  reasons  why  Jacob  and  Israel  were 
proud  of  their  country,  their  Holy  Land :  (1)  On  account  of  its  su- 
perlative guaUty.  No  country  under  heaven  excelled  it  in  fertility  and 
beauty.  (2)  On  account  of  its  spiritual  advantages.  It  had  its  temple, 
priesthoods,  Divine  visions,  angelio  messengers,  etc.  etc.  (3)  On 
aeoofiint  of  its  being  the  special  gift  of  Ood.  They  did  not  gain  it  by 
birthright  or  conquest,  but  it  was  a  Divine  gift.  '*He  shall  choose 
onr  inheritance." 

Ver.  5.—^*  Ood  is  gone  up  with  a  shout,  the  Lord  with  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet."  **  *  God  has  gone  up  with  shouting,  Jehovah  with  sound  of 
trampet*  He  ie  here  described  as  returning  to  heaven  after  the  con- 
quest of  His  enemies  and  the  rescue  of  His  people ;  as  in  Psalm  vii.  7 
He  does  the  same,  after  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  nations,  and 
asserting  the  right  of  His  own  people.  See  PBalm  Ixviii.  IB,  and  com- 
pare Genesis  xvii.  22,  Judges  ziii.  20.  The  shouting  and  sounding  of 
the  trtunpet  represent  the  ascension  as  a  public  and  triumphant  one. 
The  ideal  scene  is  ^ical^of  the  actual  ascension  of  our  saviour." — 
Alexander. 

Ver.  6,  7. — "  Sing  praises  to  Ood,  sing  praises :  sing  praises  unto  our 
King,  sing  praises.  For  Ood  is  the  King  of  all  the  earth :  sing  ye 
praises  with  understanding."  The  poet  here  calls  upon  all  to  exult 
religiously  in  the  reign  of  God;  and  this  in  truth  is  evermore 
the  strongest  cause  and  the  highest  obligation  to  joy.  His  reign  is 
universal,  righteous,  and  beneficent. 

Ver.  8. — ••  Ood  reigneth  over  the  heathen :  Ood  sitteth  upon  the  throne  of 
His  holiness,**  His  holy  throne.  The  throne  of  universal  dominion 
U  "  ft  great  white  throne ;"  it  has  not  a  shadow  or  stain  of  moral 
pollution  on  it, 

Ver.  9. — "  The  princes  of  the  people  are  gathered  together,  even  the  people 
of  the  Ood  of  AbraJiam:  for  the  shields  of  the  earth  belong  unto  Ood: 
He  is  greatly  exalted."  "  The  princes  of  the  peoples  gathered  them- 
sslvM  together— a  people  of  the  God  of  Abraham.    For  the  shields  of 
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the  earth  are  Elohim'g,  very  highly  exalted  ia  He.**— D^h'tztch.  "The 
shields  of  the  earth  "  mean  the  protectors  of  the  people,  whieh  the 
rulers  profess  to  he.    They  are  ia  Qod*s  hand,  they  are  His  wsn 

instruments. 

Abouubxt. — This  psalm  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  part  oompiises 
the  first  five  verses,  and  contains  an  exhortation  to  praise  God,  with  a 
statement  of  the  reasons.  The  second  part  embraces  the  last  four 
verses,  and  also  consists  of  an  exhortation  to  praise  Qod,  with  a  state- 
ment of  certain  reasons. 

HoMiLETics. — Homiletically,  this  psalm  may  be  regarded  as 
exhibiting  the  praise- worthy  and  the  /auZ/- worthy  in  worship. 
Man  is  a  worshipper.  This  is  a  fact  nniyersally  admitted, 
and  which  has  been  repeated  a  thousand  times.  The  deepest 
craving  of  his  soul  is  for  worship,  and  in  true  worship  alone 
he  can  find  the  healthy  excitement  and  the  full  and  fblicitoiis 
development  and  exercise  of  all  his  powers.  His  exoellenoes 
in  worship  are  his  primary  excellences ;  his  defects  in  worship 
are  his  most  damnable  and  damning  defects.  This  psalm  may 
help  us  to  point  out  the  evil  and  the  good  connected  with 
worship.     Notice — 

I.  The  PRAISE- worthy  in  worship.  Three  excellent  things  in 
worship  appear  in  this  psalm. 

First:  Exultancy,  '*  0  clap  your  hands,  all  ye  people; 
shout  unto  God."  "Sing  praises  to  Gk>d,  sing  praises; 
sing  praises  unto  our  King,  sing  praises."  There  is 
no  true  worship  where  there  is  not  rapture.  Worship 
is  not  a  passionless  sentiment,  still  less  an  irksome  duty  or 
a  formal  service ;  it  is  the  soul  going  out  in  the  ecstasy  of 
love,  adoration,  devotion.  It  is  the  soul,  like  the  lark,  leaviog 
the  clod,  piercing  the  clouds,  and  losing  itself  in  the  raptures 
of  a  sunny  universe.  Among  the  reasons  indicated  in  the 
psalm  for  this  exultancy,  is  His  supremacy  over  all  the  earth. 
"  God  is  King  over  all  the  earth,  sing  praises,"  etc.  This  is  a 
good  reason.  (1)  Because  His  government  of  the  world  is 
founded  upon  the  reason  of  things.  (2)  Because  His  goveiu- 
ment  of  the  world  is  founded  upon  laws  suited  to  the  nature  of 
His  subjects.  (3)  Because  His  government  of  the  world  is 
exorcised  for  purely  benevolent   ends.      (4)    Beoaaae  His 
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gOTemment  of  the  world  affords  opporkmities  for  rebels  to  be 
restored.* 

Secondly :  Enthtmaam,  Almost  every  expression  in  this 
psahn  is  indicative  of  intense  emotion;  no  half-hearted- 
nes9,  bnt  sonl  entireness ;  no  lukewarmness ;  all  is  flame.  All 
tme  worship  is  enthusiastic ;  religion  is  either  everything  or 
nothing,  paramount  or  non-existent.  In  sooth,  there  is  no 
service  in  which  the  soul  can  be  thoroughly  enthusiastic,  but 
in  worship.  It  cannot  import  its  whole  being  into  commerce, 
literature,  politics,  art,  simply  because  many  of  its  faculties 
are  uninterested  in  any  such  sectional  work ;  and  conscience  . 
— its  central  force — ^must  from  its  very  constitution  ever 
oppose  its  entire  consecration  to  any  or  all  such  departments 
of  action.  But  in  worship  all  the  faculties  and  susceptibilities 
of  the  soul  are  interested,  and  into  it  conscience  pours  its 
whole  force.  Hence  in  true  worship  there  is  always  the  whole 
heart)  the  whole  soul  pours  forth  itself  in  devotion.  Call 
not  prosy  psalm-singing,  dull  prayers,  ceremonial  routine, 
worship ;  sooner  call  sunshine  midnight,  or  ice  fire.  Worship 
is  enthusiasm.  The  worship  of  heaven  means  not  only  entire- 
ness, but  the  intensity  of  entireness.  As  the  celestial  intelli- 
gences sing,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  of  hosts,"  the 
very  posts  of  the  doors  tremble  at  the  vibrations  of  their 
voice. 

Thirdly:  MonotJieism.  There  is  neither  pantheism  nor 
polytheism  in  this  religious  poem ;  there  is  One,  and  One  God 
only  to  be  worshipped.  He.is  the  Lord,  Hb  is  the  King,  He 
reigneth  over  the  heathen.  He  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  He  is 
all  in  all.  The  monotheism  of  the  Bible  is  not  only  a  strong 
argument  for  the  saperhuman  origin  of  the  Bible  (as  Henry 
Rogers  has  shown  in  his  admirable  work,  the  '*  Ckmgregational 
Lecture  for  1873  "  ),  but  explains,  justifies,  and  enforces  the 
enthusiastic  worship  which  it  reveals  and  inculcates.  There 
is  one  Grod,  and  only  one ;  therefore  the  soul  need  not  be  dis- 
tracted as  to  who  is  the  object  of  worship,  or  how  much  feel- 

*  For  an  elaboration  of  these  points  see  HomilUtj  Seriee  II.»  vol.  iii., 
page  20. 
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ing  ia  to  be  thrown  into  the  worship.  The  supreme! j  good  ia 
to  be  loved  supremely,  the  supremely  great  to  be  adored, 
supremely,  the  supremely  just  to  be  obeyed  supren^y. 

Fourthly:  Intelligence.  "Sing  ye  praises  with  under- 
standing."  The  margin  reads,  "  Every  one  that  hath  utide> 
standing,"  but  the  idea  seems  to  be,  Sing  a  song  of  praise  that 
will  convey  instruction.  Worship  is  not  an  unmeaning  aei, 
not  a  burst  of  blind  passion ;  it  is  founded  in  the  profoundest 
philosophy,  it  implies  the  grandest  truths.  The  soul  wonhip* 
ping  is  the  soul  revealing  itself,  its  relations,  its  obligations, 
its  God.     Notice— 

n.  The  FAULT-worthy  in  worship.  .  There  are  a  few  things 
oonnected  with  worship,  as  revealed  in  this  psalm,  which  can- 
not be  commended. 

First :  There  is  something  ]ike  selfialmess  here.  All  peoplei 
are  called  upon  to  praise  God  enthusiastically.  Why  ?  Not 
because. of  His  inherent  goodness,  but  because  of  His  relative 
kindness ;  not  because  He  is  good  to  the  universe  at  larger  bat 
because  He  is  good  to  Jacob,  Israel.  He  is  thought  of  here 
as  putting  the  enemies  of  Israel  "  under  their  feet,"  "  choo»> 
ing  their  inheritance,"  and  as  the  tutelcur  divinity  of  Israel. 
Worship  may  begin  in  gratitude,  may  spring  from  a  sense 
of  God's  personal  kindness ;  but  it  only  becomes  virtuone 
and  noble  as  it  rises  into  self-oblivious  adoration.  The  sod 
only  truly  worships  as  it  becomes  transported  with  the  idea 
of  God,  and  feels  that  He  is  the  All  In  All. 

Secondly:  Thdte  is  something  like  revenge  here.  '*He 
shall  subdue  the  people  under  us,  and  the  nations  under  ow 
feet."  And  again, ''God  reigneth  over  the  heathm;"and 
again,  "  The  shields  of  the  earth  belong  unto  God,"  which 
means,  the  rulers  of  the  earth  are  in  His  hand.  All  these 
utterances,  I  think,  savour  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  revengOi 
and  even  love  of  power  and  conquest,  to  chime  in  with  the 
highest  ideas  of  worship.  But,  alas  I  such  elements  as  these 
mingle  too  often  in  the  highest  worship  of  earth.  When  these 
are  entirely  expelled  from  our  hearts,  then  do  we  become  folly 
qualified  to  I'oin  in  the  worship  of  the  better  world.  Ob,  hasten 
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the  tim^when  all  inen  in  all  places  shall  worship  God,  "  who 

« 

i? »  spirifc,  in  spirit  and  in  twith  1" 

"  Spirit !  whose  life-anstaiDing  prescnco  fills 
An  ocean,  oentral  depths,  by  man  untried, 
Thou  for  Thy  worshippers  hast  sanctified 

All  place,  all  time  I    The  silence  of  the  hills 

Breathes  veneration  ;  founts  and  choral  rills 
Of  these  are  murmuring.    To  its  inmost  glade, 

The  living  forest  with  thy  whisper  thrills ; 
And  there  is  holiness  on  every  shade. 

Yet  must  the  thoughtful  soul  of  man  invest 
With  dearer  consecration  those  pure  fanes 

Which,  severed  from  all  sound  of  earth's  unrest, 
Hear  naught  but  suppliant  or  adoring  strains 

Kise  heavenward.    Ne*-er  may  rook  or  cave  possess 

Their  claim  on  human  hearts  to  tenderness.' ' 

3Ir8.  F.  D.  Hematic. 


Thk  Aluoivd  Tbee. — It  often  blossoms  in  February,  and  this  early 
't -tivity  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  the  Bible.  Jeremiah  opens  his  heavenly 
^i^ions  thu8 :  **  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  saying,  Jeremiah 
^hat  seest  ih<mT  And  I  said,  I  see  the  rod  of  an  almond  tree.  Then 
i^td  the  Lord,  Tbo«  hast  well  seen  $  for  I  will  hasten  my  word  to  per- 
•<)n&  H.'*  Just  as  this  tree  hastens  to  bud  and  blossom  long  before  any 
other  has  begun  to  awake  out  of  the  repose  of  winter,  and  before  it  has 
pnt  forth  its  own  leaves.  The  same  thing  is  implied,  aooording  to  the 
Jtneral  eeonomy  of  miracles,  in  the  fleleotiu.i  of  rods  from  this  tree  by 
Moses  to  be  laid  up  in  the  tabemaele  in  order  to  settle  tiie  controversy 
^  regard  to  the  family  that  should  be  clothed  with  the  priestly  office. 
"  And  it  came  to  pM8  that  on  the  morrow  Moses  went  into  the  tabemaele 
^i  witness ;  and  behold  the  rod  of  Aaron  for  the  house  of  Levi  was 
Mded,  and  brought  forth  buds,  and  bloomed  blossoms,  and  yielded  al- 
monds.*' TkU  was  nixaoiiloiis  rapidity  certainly ;  but  a  rod  was  selected 
^"r  the  pnrpoee  from  that  tree  which,  in  its  natural  development,  is  the 
°tott  ezpeditioiifl  of  all.  And  not  only  do  the  blossoms  appear  on  it  snd- 
^("oly,  bat  the  firnit  sets  at  once,  and  appears  even  while  the  flowers  are 
▼et  on  the  tree — ^bads,  blossoms,  and  almonds  together  on  the  same 
bnmchf  AS  on  this  rod  ol  Moses.  In  that  affecting  picture  of  the  rapid 
snd  inevitable  approach  of  old  age  drawn  by  the  royal  preacher,  it  is  said 
tlist  the  almond  tree  shall  flourish,  or  blossom.  The  point  of  the  figure 
is  doubtless  the  fact  that  the  white  blossoms  completely  cover  the  whole 
ties,  without  any  mixture  of  green  leaves,  for  these  do  not  appear  until 
some  time  alter.  It  is  the  ezpressive  type  of  old  age,  whose  hair  is 
vbite  aa  wool,  onreUeted  with  Miy  other  eokrar.—**  Tub  Laup  and  tbx 
Booi,*' 
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The  Book  of  Job  Ifl  one  of  the  grandest  eections  of  Divine  Soriptore.  It  hu  never 
yet,  to  oar  knowledge,  been  treated  in  a  purely  Hotniletio  method  for  Homiletie 
ends.  Besides  many  learned  exFK>sitions  on  the  book  foond  in  our  general  com* 
mentaries,  we  haye  special  exegetical  volumes  of  good  scholarlv  and  critical  worth; 
such  as  Drs.  Barnes,  Wemyss,  Mason  Ooode,  Noyra  Lee,  DelitBach,  and  Hermsa 
Hedwick  Bernard :  the  last  Is  in  every  way  a  masterly  production.  For  ns,  there- 
fore,  to  go  into  phUology  and  verbal  oritioism,  when  such  admirable  works  are 
available  to  all  students,  would  be  superfluous,  if  not  presumption.  Ambigaooi 
terms,  when  they  occur,  we  shall  of  course  explain,  and  occasionally  suggest  sn  im- 
proved rendering ;  but  our  work  wiU  be  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  Hoxmletio.  We  ihsll 
essay  to  bring  out  from  the  grand  old  words  Uiose  Divine  veritiea  which  are  trae 
and  vital  to  man  as  man  in  all  lands  and  ages.  These  truths  we  shall  frame  in  so 
order  as  philosophic  and  suggestive  as  our  best  powers  will  enable  qb  to  do ;  and 
this  in  order  to  help  the  earnest  preachers  of  Grod's  Holy  Word. 


Subject :  The  Third  Speech  of  EUphas.    (4.)  The 

Admonitory  Section. 

"  Acquaint  now  thyself  with  Him,  and  be  at  peace,**  etc. — Job  xxii  21-^. 

ExBOETiCAL  Behabks  :  Yer.  21. — *'  Acquaint  now  thytelf  with  Bim,  and 
he  at  peace :  thereby  good  shall  come  unto  thee.**  "  Acquaint  now  thy- 
self with  EUm,  and  thou  shalt  prosper ;  therefore  by  these  things  good 
shall  come  unto  thee.'*— Dr.  Bernard.  The  idea  is,  Make  Him  thy 
Friend,  and  thou  shalt  have  peace  and  prosperity. 

Ver.  22. — **  Receive,  I  pray  tlhce,  the  law  from  His  mouthy  and  lay  vp  Bit 
words  in  thy  heart,**  This  translation  is  so  good  it  soaroely  admits  of 
improyement.  Beceive  into  thy  mind,  and  entertain  in  thy  heart  Hifl 
precepts,  so  that  they  may  rule  thee. 

Yer.  23,  24,  25.—"  If  thou  return  to  the  Almighty,  thou  shalt  be  buUt  up, 
thou  shalt  put  away  iniquity  far  from  thy  t€Lbemaeles*  Then  shaU  thou 
lay  up  gold  as  dust,  and  the  gold  of  Ophir  as  the  stones  of  the  brooks* 
Yea,  the  Almighty  shall  be  thy  defence,  and  thou  shalt  have  pkniy  o/ 
silver.  **  Here  Eliphaz  states  what  he  considers  neoessary  for  Job  to  do 
in  order  to  extricate  himself  from  his  dlfElculties  and  to  obtain  peace 
and  prosperity.  He  must  return  in  heart  to  the  Almighty,  renounce 
all  iniquity,  banish  it  from  his  tents,  and  count  worldly  wealth  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  possession  of  his  Mak6r*8  friendship.  He 
should  regard  gold  as  dust  and  the  fine  gold  of  Ophir  as  the 
pebbles  in  the  brooks  in  comparison  with  haying  the  Almighty  as  his 
treasure. 

Yer.  26.—**  For  then  shalt  thou  have  thy  delight  in  the  Almighty,  and  shalt 
lift  up  thy  face  unto  God.**  Here  he  begins  to  state  the  immenas 
adyantages  that  would  recur  to  him  by  turning  to  the  Almi^ty  and 
counting  worldly  wealth  as  comparatively  worthless.    By  doing  this  he 
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would  ezperienee  a  high  delight  in  the  Almighty  and  lift  np  his  face 
to  Him  in  confidenoe  and  love. 

Ver.  27, 28.— »'  Thou  sluUt  make  thy  prayer  unto  Him,  and  He  tJiall  hear 
thee,  and  tTiou  thalt  pay  thy  vows.  Thou  shalt  also  decree  a  thing ^  and 
it  ihaU  be  eetdbliahedunto  thee :  and  the  light  shall  shine  upon  thy  ways. 
There  are  other  advantages  which  he  promises  Job  if  he  wonld  only 
follow  his  advice.  His  prayers  would  be  answered,  his  vows  be  accom- 
plished, his  purposes  realized  and  established,  and  tha light  of  pros- 
perity shine  upon  his  path. 

Ver.  29.— IFAen  men  are  ccLst  down,  then  thou  shalt  say.  There  is  lifting 
up;  and  He  shall  save  the  humble  person,"  BtiU  another  advantage, 
which  is  that  he  would  become  qualified  to  encourage  the  sad  and  the 
dejected.  The  rendering  of  Elzas  gives  this  idea  of  the  passage,  **  When 
men  are  cast  down  thou  wilt  say,  Cheer  up,  for  the  dejected  He  will 
Bave." 

Ter.  90.— '*H«  shall  deliver  the  island  of  the  innocent :  and  it  is  delivered 
by  the  pureness  of  thine  hands, ^^  **He  shall  rescue  him  Vrhoisnot 
guiltless  and  he  is  rescued  by  the  purity  of  thy  hands." — Delitzsch. 
"  Many  a  man  who  has  deserved  to  incur  the  wrath  of  God  shall  be 
delivered  by  thy  intercession  and  prayer  as  soon  as  by  the  purity  of 
thy  hands  thou  shalt  again  be  received  into  the  favour  and  grace  of 
God."— Bernard. 

HoMiLETiCS : — This  is  what  we  have  called  the  admonitory 
fiection  of  this  speech  of  Eliphaz  to  Job.  The  other  sections, 
viz.,  the  theological,  recriminatory,  and  historical,  have  already 
been  noticed.  The  great  subject  which  Eliphaz  urges  on 
Job  here,  is  spiritual  reformation,  a  thorough  change  in  his 
heart  and  life  in  relation  to  God.  Of  all  reformations  this  is 
the  greatest;  it  is  vital.  All  other  reformations,  political, 
social,  or  religious,  are  worthless  to  man  without  this  moral 
reformation  of  soul.  We  are  far  enough  from  admitting  that 
Eliphaz  was  right  in  assuming  that  Job  was  not  a  spiritusJly 
renewed  man,  and  that  he  required  such  an  admonition  as 
this,  albeit  his  ideas  of  the  nature  and  advantages  of  spiritual 
reformation,  as  set  forth  in  his  language,  well  deserve  the 
attention  of  all  men.    Observe  then, — 

I.  The  NATURE  of  a  true  spiritual  reformation  as  here  set 
forth.    His  language  embraces  four  ideas  concerning  it. 

First :  BeconciliaHon  to  Ood,  **  Acquaint  now  thyself  with 
Him."  And  in  the  twenty-third  verse, ''  If  thou  return  to  the 
Almighty.''    Men  in  their  unregenerate  state  are  out  of  sym- 
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pathy  vitii  their  Maker.  There  ia  an  esiamgemeni  of  flool,  ft 
moral  distance :  this  is  the  gnxLty  this  is  the  min  of  mankuid. 
The  great  moral  want  of  the  world  is  friendship  with  the 
Creator.  This  is  what  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  accom- 
plish ;  His  mission  was  '\to  reconcile  the  world  mito  Himaetf." 
In  reconciliation  between  man  and  man  there  is  generally 
a  mntnal  concession ;  each  acknowledges  his  faulty  and  ot^ 
comes  within  him  some  amount  of  ill-feeling.  Bntnosoch 
matnai  concession  is  connected  with  the  restoration  of  friend- 
ship between  man  and  God.  The  Almighty  has  nothing  to 
concede ;  He  has  given  no  offence,  and  no  unkind  feeling  ever 
has  existed  in  His  mind ;  He  has  always  been  full  of  lore. 
"  We  beseech  you  in  Christ's  stead  be  ye  reconciled  to  QodJ- 

Another  idea  which  his  language  embraces  concerning 
spiritual  reformation  is— 

Secondly :  Practiced  regard  to  tJie  Divvnsprec^U.  *'  Beceive, 
I  pray  thee,  the  law  from  His  mouth  and  lay  up  His  words  in 
thine  heart." 

Shut  not  up  thy  heart  against  His  law,  but  receive  it, 
enshrine  and  cherish  it  in  thine  heart,  so  that  thine  obedi- 
ence be  not  merely  outward  but  inward ;  not  occasional  bat 
constant.  Put  thy  being  under  the  reign  of  heavenly  hws. 
All  genuine  spiritual  reformation  implies  this ;  it  is  virtually 
seeking  the  kingdom  of  Qod  and  His  righteousness;  it  is 
coming  under  His  reign,  enthroning  Him  as  the  moial 
Monarch.  No  man  is  a  really  reformed  man,  who  does  not 
feel  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  him ;  and  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  love,  peace,  joy,  growth,  righteousness.  Under 
His  reign,  and  under  the  reign  of  no  other  power,  the  soul 
advances  in  liberty  and  light,  power,  influence,  dignity,  asd 
blessedness.  Another  idea  which  his  language  embrace 
concerning  spiritual  reformation  is : — 

Thirdly:  Benunciation  of  all  iniquitt^  ''Thou  Bhalt  pat 
away  iniquity  far  from  thy  tabernacles.' '  There  ia  no 
•reformation  where  sin  is  cherished,  or  where  it  is  allowed  to 
linger,  There  must  be  the  denying  of  ungodliness  and  worldly 
luatsi  the  crucifying  of  the  old  maa<    The  woxk  oi  a  tmlj  c;e< 
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formed  xoAn  is  to  *'  pat  awaj  sin' ■«— to  pnt  it  away  wherever  be 
finds  it)  not  only  in  his  own  life  but  in  his  circle.  Lefc  no  man 
coiuider  himself  regenerated  or  reformed  who  does  not  pnt 
away  iniquity  firom  his  tabernacles.  It  was  to  clear  the  world 
of  sin  that  Christ  came.  He  '*  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Himself."  This  is  the  gpreat  work  of  all  true  good  men ;  they 
battle  against  sin  whereyer  it  appears,  whether  in  Churches, 
governments,  commerce,  literature.  The  other  idea  which  his 
hmgnage  embraces  concerning  spiritual  reformation  is — 

Fourthly  :  Estimating  the  best  things  as  worthless  in  compari- 
9on  mih  Ood.  "  Then  shalt  thou  lay  up  gold  as  dust,  and  the 
gold  of  Ophir  as  the  stones  of  the  brook.  Yea,  the  Almighty 
Bball  be  thy  defence,  and  thou  shalt  have  plenty  of  silver." 
The  spiritually  reformed  man  counts  all  his  worldly  treasures 
as  worthless ;  gold  to  him  is  mere  dust,  even  the  gold  of  Ophir 
is  no  more  to  him  than  are  the  pebbles  of  the  brooks.  His 
gold  and  his  silver  is  the  Almighty  Himself,  'Hhe  Almighty 
shall  be  Thy  defence  "  (margin,  gold).  God  is  the  gold — the 
supreme  good— of  all  true  souls.  Their  language  is,  "  Whom 
have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee,  and  there  is  nought  on  earth  I 
desire  beside  Thee." 

Though  Eliphaz  probably  missed  his  mark  in  urging  this 
spiritaal  reformation  on  Job,  he  evidently  had  clear  concep- 
tions. To  him  spiritual  reformation  meant  fellowship  with  God, 
practical  regard  for  the  Divine  precepts,  renunciation  of  all 
evil,  and  the  esteeming  of  all  worldly  wealth  as  worthless  in 
comparison  to  a  loving  acquaintance  with  the  Almighty. 

Observe  then— 

II.  The  AOVANTAQES  of  a  true  spiritual  reformation,  as  hero 
set  forth«  Eliphaz  says,  that  if  Job  would  only  act  out  his 
counsel  he  should  enjoy  signal  advantages.  '*  Thereby  good 
shall  come  unto  thee."  VHiat  is  the  *'  good  "  he  refers  to  P 
He  specifies  several  things. 

Firsts  Bestoration  of  lost  blessings,  "Thou  shalt  bo  built 
^p.''  All  thy  losses  shall  be  repaired,  and  the  breaches  in  thy 
fortune  healed.  How  much  Job  had  lost  I  All  his  property, 
children,  health,  social  power.     He  was  bereft  of  everything 
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almost  tliat  makes  life  wori^  having.  Elipbas  here  iniiniaUs 
that  if  he  returned  to  Qod  all  these  things  would  be  restored, 
he  would  be  "  built  up  "  again.  Although  not  often  does  loet 
temporal  good  return  to  the  sinner  after  his  conversion,  what 
Job  had  lost  he  more  than  recovered.  He  was  ''  built  up." 
He  specifies  another  thing. 

Secondly:  Delight  in  Qod.  "For  then  shalt  thou  hare 
delight  in  the  Almighty,  and  shalt  lift  up  thy  face  unto 
God."  Job  had  been  complaining  of  the  Almighty ;  he  seems 
to  have  lost  the  enjoyment  of  His  presence,  and  his  fisuse  wss 
cast  down  in  sadness.  He  here  reminds  him  that  with 
restoration  to  His  friendship  all  this  would  pass  away,  and  in 
its  stead  he  would  look  up  with  joy  and  confidence  to  the 
Almighty,  and  delight  in  His  fellowship.  He  specifies  another 
thing. 

Thirdly :  Answer  to  ^prayer.  '*  Thou  shalt  make  thy  prayer 
unto  Him,  and  He  shall  hear  thee,  and  thou  shalt  pay  thy 
vows."  Eliphaz  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  he  believed 
that  "  the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth 
much."  Prayer  is  always  answered  where  it  leads  to  a  submis- 
sion to  the  Divine  will ;  and  true  prayer  always  leads  to  this. 
He  specifies  another  thing. 

Fourthly :  Bealization  of  purposes.  '*  Thou  shalt  also  decree 
a  thing  and  it  shall  also  be  established  unto  thee."  Thoa 
shalt  form  a  plan  or  a  purpose,  and  it  shall  not  be  frustrated. 
Thy  purposes  shall  not  be  broken,  they  shall  succeed.  The 
idea  is,  whatever  you  take  in  hand  shall  prosper ;  if  by  pros- 
perity is  meant  the  g^od  of  the  soul,  then  everyUiing  a  godly 
man  aims  at  and  does,  subserves  his  good.  He  specifies  yet 
another  thing. 

Fifthly :  Power  of  usefulness.  '^  When  men  are  cast  down, 
then  thou  shalt  say.,  there  is  lifting  up ;  and  He  shall  save  the 
humble  person."  When  other  men  are  cast  down,  thou  shalt 
say,  Cheer  up,  and  the  dejected  thou  shalt  save.  It  is  efer 
true,  that  a  man  who  is  brought  into  loving  sympathy  with 
his  Maker  is  endowed  with  the  qualificatio4  to  render  the 
highest  service  to  his  race. 
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CoHCLUSiOH.  Thongh  this  admonition,  urging  spiritnal  re* 
fonnaiion,  was  not  exactly  suitable  for  Job, — for  he  was  con- 
scious of  no  estrangement  of  heart  from  the  Almighty, — ^it  is 
suited  to  the  vast  majority  of  men  in  all  communities  and 
lands.  Men  are  away  from  Qod,  tiiey  are  gone  into  the  '*  far 
oonntry"  of  practical  atheism;  and  their  return  to  the 
Almighty  is  a  most  urgent  necessity  and  obligation.  Whether 
this  Eliphaz  was  an  inspired  man  or  not,  he  had  such  a  deep 
insight  into  man's  spiritual  needs  and  duties  as  to  give  him  a 
claim  to  the  study,  ay,  and  even  the  imitation,  of  modem 
ministers.  This  old  preacher  was  pre-eminently  spiritual, 
pithy,  and  pointed. 


is  ov  pmpoM  in  the  trMtannt  of  this  Gospel  is  purely  the  development,  in  the 
orie^BSt  end  most  snggestiTe  form,  of  Sermonio  oatliiies,  we  moBt  refer  oar  readers 
to  Uie  foUowing  works  fbr  all  critical  inqniries  into  the  author  and  aathorehip  of 
the  hook,  and  also  for  any  minate  oriticusmB  on  difficolt  olansos.  The  works  we 
ahaa  espeefslly  oonsolt  are  s—"  Introduction  to  New  Testament/'  by  Bleek ;  "  Ck)m- 
mentaiy  on  John,"  by  Tholuok ;  "  Goxnmentary  on  John,"  by  Hengstenberg  j  "  In- 
trataclion  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,"  by  Westoott ;  "The  Gospel  History,"  by 
Bbrard ;  *'  Our  Lord's  Divinity,"  by  Liddon ;  **  St.  John's  Gospel,"  by  Oostersee  j 
"  Dootrine  of  the  Person  of  Ohrist,"  by  Domer  j  Langes  etc.,  etc. 


Subject:  CliTist'8  first  two  Discourses  at  the  Feast  of 

Tabernacles. 

"  In  the  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast,  Jesus  stood 
and  cried,  saying.  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  Me, 
and  drink.  He  that  believeth  on  Me,  as  the  scripture  hath 
said,  out  of  His  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water.  (But 
this  spake  He  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  that  believe  on  Him 
should  receive :  for  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given ;  because 
thai  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified.)" — John  vii.  37-39. 

Bipogrnox:  Ver.  37.— *'In  the  lait  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast,'' 
The  laat  day  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  was  tho  closing  feast  day  of 
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the  year  (Lev.  xxiii.  89).  It  was  distinguished  and  Bsnotifled  by  t^i7 
remarkahle  ceremonies.  "The  generally  joyona  dh«»otar  oi  tin* 
feast,"  says  OlBhausen,  "broke  out  on  this  day  iato  loud  jvhilatian, 
parfdoolarly  at  the  solemn  moment  when  the  priest,  as  was  done  on 
every  day  of  this  festival,  brought  forth,  in  golden  vessels,  water  from 
the  stream  of  Siloah,  which  flowed  under  the  temple-mountahi,  an* 
solemnly  poured  in  on  the  altar.  Then  the  words  of  IsaiAh  ifl.  S^wsw 
sung ;  •  With  joy  shall  we  draw  water  out  of  the  well  of  salvation,* 
and  thus  the  symbolical  reference  of  this  act,  intimated  in  ver.  89, 
was  expressed."  "  So  ecstatic,"  says  lightfoot,  "  was  the  joy  with 
which  this  ceremony  was  performed,  accompanied  with  sounds  of 
trumpets,  that  it  used  to  be  said,  whoever  had  not  witnessed  it  had 
never  seen  rojoicing  at  all."  "«7«<w  stood  and  cried,  eayin^.'*  On 
this  grand  occasion  He  probably  stood  on  some  eminence,  so  that  all 
could  see  Him,  and  uttered  these  sublime  words,—"  1/ any  man  thintt 
let  him  come  unto  Me,  and  dnnh."  "  If  Any  man,"  Jew  or  gentil«, 
"thirst,"  craving  for  a  higher  life,  "let  him  come  unto  Me,  and 
drink." 

Ver.  38.— "H*  that  helieveth  on  Me:*  Not  on  what  men  say  about  He; 
not  merely  on  the  ficts  of  My  history;  not  on  the  dooMtieB  of  My 
teaching  j  but  on  Me— the  living,  loving,  personal  Son  of  Qod.  *'  Is  ihe 
Scripture  hath  said,  out  of  His  heUy  shaU  flow  rivers  of  living  water.'' 
The  words,  "as  the  Scripture  hath  said,"  point  perhaps  to  no  par- 
ticular  passage,  but  to  the  general  strain  of  Scripture  in  rektion  to 
Himself.  See  Isa.  Iviil  11,  Joel  iii.  18,  Zeoh.  «v.  8,  Baek.  advii.  l-H. 
Most  of  these  Scriptures  refer  to  waters  issuing  from  beneath  th^ 
Temple.  The  aim  is,  to  apply  the  typical  waters  to  their  now-preeent 
Antitype,  proclaiming  that  the  hour  of  their  grand  fulfilment  has  come. 
"  Out  of  beUy  "  'Ek  rijs  KoiKlai  attrov.  Out  of  his  body,  or  inner  self: 
that  is,  out  of  his  inner  nature,  shall  flow  the  quickening  influences  of 
God. 

Ver.  39.—"  But  this  spake  He  of  the  Spirit  which  they  that  believe  oa 
Him  shmild  receive :  for  the  Holy  Ohost  was  not  yet  given;  leeame 
that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified:*  "  For  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet 
given:*  Beyond  all  doubt,  the  word  "  given,"  or  some  similar  ^oti,  i« 
the  right  supplement  here,  if  we  ore  to  insert  any  supplement  at  alL 
In  chap.  xvi.  7,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  represented,  not  only  as  the  gift  of 
Christ,  but  as  a  Gift  the  communication  of  which  was  dependent  upeo 
His  own  departure  to  the  Father.  Now,  as  Christ  was  not  yet  gone,  bo 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given.  "  Because  that  Jesus  was  not  ytt 
glorified,**  This  is  one  of  those  explanatory  remarks  of  our  Evangelist 
himself,  which  constitute  a  marked  feature  of  this  fourth  Gospel.  *^^ 
word,  *  glorified '  is  here  used  advisedly,  to  teach  the  reader,  not  oslf 
that  the  departure  of  Christ  to  the  Father  was  indispensable  to  the 
giving  of  the  Spirit,  but  that  this  illustrious  Gift,  direct  from  the 
hands  of  the  ascended  Saviour,  was  God's  intimation  to  the  W0Ei<l« 
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ihai  He  wltom  it  had  oast  out,  crucified,  and  slain,  was  His  Elect  in 
whom  His  sotd  delighted;  and  it  was  throngh  the  smiting  of  that 
Bock,  that  the  waters  of  the  Spirit,  for  which  the  Chnrch  was  waiting, 
and  with  pomp  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  proclaiming  its  expecta- 
tion, has  gushed  forth  upon  a  thirsty  world.'* — Dr.  Broum. 

HoMiLEtics. — In  these  words,  Christ  appears  as  a  ira/tiS' 
coident  jphilanihropist.  "In  the  last  day  of  the  feast/* 
amidst  assembled  thonsands,  Jesus  appears  and  offers  with 
earnestness,  and  on  the  easiest  conditions,  the  one  great  bless- 
ing which  hnmanitj  requires,  to  make  it  Holy,  great,  and 
happy,  viz.,  the  spiritual  quickening  influences  of  God. 

I.  He  offers  them  the  highest  blessiko.  What  is  it? 
Water.  "If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  Me  and 
drink.''  Water  is  the  most  precious  element  in  nature:  a 
life-giying,  thirst-satisfying,  nature-cleansing,  and  supporting 
element.     What  is  the  water  Christ  here  offers  P 

First :  It  was  a  Divinely  refreshing  influence.  "  This  spake 
be  of  the  Spirit,"  i.e.  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  that  quickeneth  all 
things :  the  spirit  of  love,  and  truth,  and  peace,  and  righteous- 
ness. This  is  that  wbich  alone  can  satisfy  the  burning  thirst 
of  human  souls.  A  soul  without  this  spirit  is  like  an 
Oriental  traveller  on  the  burning  sands  with  no  water. 

Secondly:   It  was  a  Divinely  refreshing    influence  that 
KoM  roU  through  the  centre  of  human  nature.     "  Out  of  His 
belly, — ^His  body,  Himself — shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water." 
The  spiritual  influences  which  Christ  gives  will  not  only  allay 
the  thirst,  but  stream  forth  in  all  directions  to  refresh  and 
quicken  the  spirits  of  others.     A  good  man  is  a  foxmtain  of  life. 
Thirdly :    It  was  a  Divinely  refreshing  influence  that  mily 
came  in  its  jplenitude  after  the  ascension  of  Christ.     "  The  Holy 
Ghost  was  not  yet  given,  because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet 
glorified."    The  Holy  Spirit  was  not  yet  in  all  its  power  and 
falness ;  it  came  not  until  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  in- 
fluence came  down  like  sbowers  upon  the  new-mown  grass. 
Behold  this  Philanthropist !     How  He  transcends  even  the 
most  illxLstrious  benefactors  of  the  race.     Who  ever  bestowed 
such  benedictions  aa  He  P    Be  brings  the  refreshing  influences 
of  God  into  the  human  soul,  and  thus  blesses  that  soul  in 
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order  to  make  it  a  fonntain  of  bldssing  to  others.    He  fillB 
the  human  with  the  Divine. 

n.    He  offers  them  the  highest  blessing  with  ihtkksb 
EARNESTNESS.     "  Jesus  stood  arid  crledy*^  tlKpa^t,    A  term  used 
to  denote  a  proclamation  with  peculiar  boldness  and  em- 
phasis.    Christ's  invitation  was  the  opposite  to  all  that  is 
cold  and  formal.    His  own  soul— which  was  on  fire— went  out 
with  the  crj.     Would  that  we  had  heard  His  voice:   how 
loud,  how  tuneful,  how  thrilling !     Loud  as  thunder,  sweet  as 
music,  piercing  as  agony.     Christ  was  no  half -hearted  philan- 
thropist.    He  did  not  form  a  scheme  to  help  the  world,  and 
work  at    it    methodically,   or  with   spasmodic   earnestness. 
From  beginning  to  end  He  was  earnest:    **I  must  work 
the  works  of  Him  that  sent  Me  while  it  is  called  to-day,  for 
the  night  cometh  in  the  which  no  man  can  work."     He 
travailed  in  soul  to  regenerate  the  world.     Does  incessant 
labour  prove  earnestness?     Does  enormous  sacrifice  prove 
eaanestness?     Does  grappling  with  the  fiercest  foes  prove 
earnestness?     Does  soul-absorbing,  self-sacrificing,  imremit- 
ting  struggle  prove  earnestness  ?    Then  Christ  was  an  earnest 
Philanthropist :  /*  He  poured  out  His  very  soul  unto  death." 
"  Jesus  stood  and  cried."    And  He  stands  now  before  hu- 
manity   and    cries    through    nature,    through    Providence, 
through  reason,  through  conscience,  and  through  the  blessed 
Gospel,  and  says  to  all :    "  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come 
unto  Me,  and  drink."     To  Me,  not  to  the  caterers  for  public 
amusements,  not  to  priests,  philosophers,  or  poets,  but  to  Me. 

III.  He  offers  them  the  highest  blessing  ON  the  eisiest 
CONDITION :  "  He  that  believeth  on  Me."  He  does  not  re- 
quire great  struggling,  great  labour,  great  sacrifice,  as  the 
condition  of  its  bestowment,  but  simple  faith  in  Him.    Observe, 

First :  Faith  in  a  proposition  that  is  obviously  true  is  one  of 
the  easiest  acts  of  the  mind.  It  is  as  easy  for  me  to  believe  a 
truth  as  it  is  to  open  my  eyes  and  behold  the  light.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  we  have  all  a  natural  craving  to  believe :  man  is 
a  credulous  creature,  so  much  so  that  his  crime  and  curse  ifl) 
that  he  believes  too  much  rather  than  too  little. 
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Secondlj :  Faith  in  a  person  thai  is  olviously  goody  is  easier 
siUl,  Faith  in  men  is  a  nniversal  instinct.  We  are  made  to 
iroat  in  each  other.  We  do  so  through  all  the  stages  of  life, 
from  the  dawn  of  childhood  to  the  night  of  age.  Tme,  as 
onr  experience  advances,  onr  faith  in  some  men  is  severely 
tried  and  often  shipwrecked ;  bat  to  others  we  hold  on  nntil 
the  last  gasp.  Now  did  ever  a  being  appear  in  history  so  easy 
to  confide  in  as  Christ — a  Being  so  obvionsly  perfect  in  love, 
tmthfalness,  tenderness,  wisdom  P  All  that  is  wanted,  then,  is 
to  believe  on  Him,  in  order  to  get  this  highest  good :  this 
quickening,  refreshing,  satisfying  influence  of  God.  '^  He  that 
believeth  on  Me,**  Who  cannot  believe  on  Him  ?  None  but 
thoser  who  do  not  stndy  Him  as  He  appears  on  the  pages  of 
His  biographers. 

ConcLUSiON. — Blessed  be  heaven  for  such  a  Philanthropist 

as  this !     Why  need  the  world  be  unhappy  ?     Why  need  men 

be  damned,  either  here  or  yonder,  with  such  a  Philanthropist 

as  this? 

"  Ho,  ye  who  pant  for  living  sircams, 
And  pine  away  and  die, 
Here  yoa  may  qnench  your  raging  tbirst 
With  springs  that  never  dry." 
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Subject :  Election. 

(Continued  from  Page  287.) 

FIRST  of  all,  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  and  not  suffi- 
ciently  noted,  that  the  Apostle,  in  the  dissertation  from 
which  we  have  taken  our  principal  quotations,  has  not  properly 
in  view  individuals,  but  masses— the  two  great  sections  of 
humanity  which  he  so  often  contrasts— the  Jews  and  the 
Gentiles.    It  is  in  reference  to  the  general  relation  between 
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tihemand  the  providential  government  of  our  race  that  he 
brings  forth  his  argnments.    Regarded  closely,  the  whole  of 
this  ninth  chapter,  intimately  connected  as  it  is  with  the 
two  following,  is  not  speaking  of  predestination  in  the  ordinaiy 
scholastic  or  Calvinistio  sense  of  the  word.    This  great  sectioii 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  designed  to  explain  thecdogh 
cally  a  material  and  historical  fjEwt^'viz.,  the  repngnance  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  Jews  to  the  Gospel—*  repugnance  which 
seemed  abont  to  make  them  lose  all  the  advantages  promised 
of  old,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  to  belie  God,  who  bad  held  out  to 
them  such  a  prospect.  We  have  here,  then,  Panl's  explanation 
of  this  fact,  which  struck  his  mind  and  which  had  abeady 
been  pointed  out  by  the  Saviour.    "  God,"  he  says,  "  haft 
given  them  the  spirit  of  slumber,  eyes  that  they  should  not  see, 
and  ears  that  they  should  not  hear.*'     Only  an  insignififiant 
minority  does  not  share  in  this  blindness,  as  if  reeerved  to  be 
the  root  and  stock  of  a  new  growth.    But  this  blindness,  this 
partial  hardening  of  Israel,  forms  a  part  of  the  secret  purposes 
of  God,  which  are  only  revealed  by  the  event  itself.     It  is  de- 
signed to  be  the  occasion  and  the  cause  ©f  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles.  When  these  shall  have  been  brought  within  the  fold  of 
the  Church,  the  turn  of  Israel  will  also  come.  For  the  present, 
and  in  their  actual  relation  to  the  Gospel,  the  Jews  are  with- 
out, they  are  enemies  for  your  sake,  O  Gentiles,  as  though  to 
open  the  door  to  you.     But  absolutely  and  according  to  the 
unchangeable  decrees  of  Gbd,  they  are  still   His  beloved; 
the  benefits  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  they  were  formerly 
called,  shall  never  be  lost  to  them ;  they  also,  in  the  end,  shall 
obtain  mercy.     Glorious  philosophy  of  history,  worthy  indeed 
to  call  forth  the  enraptured  adoration  of  the  Apostle !    The 
individual  is  lost  eight  of  in  the  great  march  of  historic  events ; 
and  the  judgment   pronounced  upon  these  wiil.be  all  fte 
more  true  for  being  thus  raised  above  the  sphere  of  details 
and  accidental  phenomena. 

But  it  is  just  this  very  circumstance  which  proves  to  na  tie 
insuffidency  of  the  theory.  In  historical  cases  of  this  aatorf) 
and  especially  in  those  of  which  Paul  is  here  broadly  tracing 
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tha  myBtorious  vicissitudes,  the  individual  is  sacrificed  to 
tbe  interests  of  the  masses.     Yet  the  God  of  the  Gospel  is 
assoredlj  tiie  God  of  iudividaals  also.     Why  must  He  cau^o 
to  periah,  or  allow  to  perish,  so  many  of  the  Jews  for  the 
booafii  of  a  [number  (greater  no  doubt)  of  Gentiles  ?     Was 
i^iero  no  other  way  for  these  to  be  saved  ?   Or  if,  indeed,  these 
perverse  Jews  refused  the  Gospel,  must  Paul  of  necessity  lay 
that  opposition  to  the  charge  of  God  ?     In  short,  does  not  the 
broad,  elevated,  admirable  theory  of    the  eleventh  chapter 
resolve  itself  thus,  under  another  aspect,  into  the  sorrowful, 
narrow,  disheartening  theory  of  the  ninth  P     Does  there  not 
lie  beneath  this  teaching  also  the  refusal  to  reply  to  a  most 
nataraland  legitimate  question  P    Does  not  it  also  imply  those 
hard  words, "  Who  art  thou,  0  man,  that  repliest  against  God  ? 
Shall  the  thing  formed  say  unto  Him  that  formed  it,  Why  bast 
thou  made  me  thus  ?  "  This  very  question  suggests  a  few  closing 
reflections,  not  critical,  but  explanatory,  upon  this  point  5  we 
shall  xoake  these  remarks  here  because  Paul  is  the  only  one  wh9 
attempts  to  establish  it  by  argument.  His  logic  fails  him,  as  it 
lailfid  all  the  philosophers,  ancient  and  modern,  of  every  school, 
who  have  sought  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  connection  between 
onmisoienee,  or  Divine  prescience,  and  the  freedom  of  man. 
In  the  concrete  question  which  he  is  treating,  and  from  which 
he  starts,  he  insists  upon  the  fact  that  Jacob  was  chosen  with- 
out  any  merit  of  his  own,  in  order  to  make  the  Jews  feel  that 
human  merit  is  not  the  ground  of  salvation;  that  natural  son- 
8h^  does  not  constitute  men  heirs  of  the  promises  given  to  the 
fathers;  that  the  Gentiles  might  as  freely  share  in  them,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  who  was  about  to  show  the  world  that  His 
Idn^m  was  not  enfeoffed  to  any  one  people.     As  he  proceeds 
to  cany  out  this  perfectly  just  and  legitimate  idea  to  its 
farthest  issues,  even  to  the  borders  of  a  paradox,  from  which 
Paul  is  never  wont  to  recoil,  he  proclainis  with  equal  J)oldiie38 
the  counterpart  of  this  idea,  viz.,  that  rejection  also  la  the 
effect  of  the  «)vereign  wiU  of  God,  and  not  the  consequence  of 
deiparik    Esau  is  rejected,  aa  Jacob  is  chosen,  because  God 
wills  it.    There  is  noVther  reason;  and  this  second  &cfc  xs 
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established  less  on  the  ground  of  God's  prescience  than  of  His 
^bsolnte  sovereignty.  But  if  onr  reason  can  and  is  bound  to 
accept  the  first  fact  of  election  without  merit,  it  is  shocked, 
repelled,  by  the  second  rejection  withont  demerit.  The  com- 
mon sense  of  the  Apostle  at  once  suggests  to  him  this  natural 
objection,  "  Why  then  does  He  yet  find  fault  P  "  And  for  all 
reply,  he  can  only  lower  man  to  the  level  of  inert  matter  in 
order  to  save  his  logic. 

The  problem  is  plainly  beyond  the  scope  of  human  reason; 
and,  on  this  very  ground,  revelation  itself  has  not  been  able  to 
offer  a  solution  of  it;  since  revelation,  while  it  is  able  to 
supply  man  with  new  ideas,  is  not  able  to  change  the  laws  of 
his  nature  and  to  give  him  faculties  which  creation  hits  with- 
held. Thus,  it  can  give  him  just  conceptions  of  the  moral 
relations  between  the  world  and  (Jod,  but  it  cannot  wske  Lim 
comprehend  the  very  essence  of  God  in  the  nature  and  means 
of  His  operations  upon  the  universe,  since,  to  do  this,  it  wonld 
need  to  raise  men  to  the  level  of  God  Himself.  It  does  not 
even  tell  him  on  these  matters  (and  herein  is  its  wisdom)  as 
much  as  philosophy  claims  to  teach.  Subject  as  we  are  in  all 
our  life  and  thought  and  action  to  the  restrictions  of  time  and 
space,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  comprehend  how  God  exists, 
thinks,  acts,  independently  6f  space  or  time,  and  no  revelatioii 
can  enlighten  us  on  the  matter.  Consequently  the  Apostle, 
like  any  other  man  entering  on  such  a  subject,  strikes  against 
a  rock  which  he  would  have  done  wisely  not  to  approach.  As 
we  examine  more  closely  into  the  theology  of  Paul,  wo  find 
him  elsewhere  steadily  keeping  at  a  distance  from  this  dan- 
gerous coast,  and  content  with  meeting  at  once  the  require- 
ments of  religious  faith  and  practical  morality.  The  former 
demands  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God,  alike  in  wisdom  and 
power ;  the  latter  asserts  with  no  less  emphasis  the  liberty  of 
man.  Consequently,  where  God  is  concerned,  dogmatic  theo- 
logy insists  upon  the  complete  independence  of  His  will  and 
action,  and  uses  expressions  which  approach  the  doctrine  of 
predestination ;  where  man  is  concerned,  moral  teaching  insists 
upon  his  free  will,  and  invites  him  by  hopes  and  threats  to 
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kbonr  for  his  own  salvation.  The  theoretical  and  the  practi- 
cal view  are  both  alike  trne;  bnt,  because  of  the  weakness  of 
our  understanding,  which  is  not  able  to  harmonize  them  in  one 
metaphysical  formula,  they  are  trae  to  ns  only  on  condition  of 
being  kept  distinct  from  each  other. 

One  word  more.    Judaism,  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  pro- 
daimed  simply  and  broadly  the  predestination  of  Israel  and 
the  repudiation  of  the  Gentiles.    National  prejudice  dominated 
religious  thought ;  and  the  practical  morality  of  the  Pharisees 
was  itself  so  lax  that  it  dared  not  find  a  flaw  in  the  theories 
of  the  schools.     Hence  also  it  is  that  the  expressions  which 
repveeent  these  theories  are  so  familiar  to  the  authors  of  the 
New  Testament.     They  employ  them  generally  without  feel- 
ing the  difficulties  they  suggest;  and  they  use  them  with 
reference  to  an  actual  division  of  the  human  race  analogous 
to  that  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  theology  of  the  synd- 
gogoB.    Judsdo-Christianity  ignored  even  the  presence  of  the 
problems  concealed,  as  if  designedly,  by  this  point  of  view, 
apparently  so  simple  and  legitunate.   We  shall  see  John  raising 
a  comer  of  the  veil,  and  then  at  once  letting  it  fall  again. 
Paul  alone   frankly  faces  the  question ;   and  if  he  cannot 
answer  it  feuccessfuUy,  so  far  from  reproaching  him  with  his 
fiulure,  we  venture  to  say  that  by  so  doing  he  shows  himself 
to  be  the  only  true  theologian   among  his   contemporaries. 
True  knowledge  alone  is  able  to  recognize  clearly  the  limits 

imposed  upon  it. 

Edwaed  Reuss. 
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Subject:  Miniiif,eria1  Btewardflbip» 

"It  is  required  in  stewards,  that  a  man  be  found  f aithfta."— 1  Oos. 
ir.  2. 

'^^fyHEREVER  St.  Paul  went,  lie  maintained  Ha  apostoKc 
*^  authority.  It  is  remarkable  that  his  aposiileship 
should  ever  have  been  questioned,  for  his  credentialB  were 
stamped  witb  the  signature  of  Q-od,  and  could  bear  the 
strictest  scrutiny  and  analysis.  Thougb  he  was  consoiotis  of 
a  Divine  call,  he  was  at  the  same  time  deeply  sensible  of  bis 
^reat  responsibility.  *'  It  is  required  in  stewards,  that  a  mas 
bo  found  faithful." 

I.  Ministers  the  stewards  op  God.  The  primary  applica- 
tion of  the  words  of  the  text  is  to  "  ministers  of  Christ  ;**  Mid 
in  this  sense  I  shall  use  them.  The  word  "  steward"  is  em- 
ployed here  to  denote  one  who  is  acting  for  toother  one  from 
whom  he  has  received  authority,  and  to  whom  he  is  respon- 
sible. 

Pirst :  The  true  minister  of  the  Gk>spel,  as  a  steward  of 
God,  is — Dimnehj  commissioned.  The  Christian  ministry  is  of 
Divine  appointment.  It  were  impious  to  classify  it  with  in- 
:;titutions  that  are  worldly  and  human.  Its  high  honours  are 
not  hereditary.  A  call  to  the  ministry  is  a  call  from  God,  or 
it  has  in  it  no  worth  or  authority.  We  do  not  say  the  re- 
cognition and  recommendation  of  the  Church  in  the  ordi- 
nation and  appointment  of  pastors  are  unimportant;  bat 
we  do  emphatically  say  that  they  cannot  confer  that  aa- 
thoritative  commission  which  a  true  minister  of  the  Gospel 
must  have.  Let  a  man  possess  the  consciousness  that  he  is 
called  of  Gk>d'  to  preach  and  teach  in  holy  things,  then  he  will 
^o  forth  with  authority  and  power.  Without  that  conscious- 
ness he  will  be  morally  weak,  indeed,  totally  disqualified:  bis 
lips  will  falter  and  his  heart  will  fail. 

Secondly:   God  does  not  call  any  to  the  stewardship  of 
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the  Cliristian  miniBtry  who  aro  disqualified.  There  must  be 
(1)  meiUal  fitness.  A  minister  must  be ''  apt  to  teach,"  that  is 
necesBaiy ;  and  let  it  ever  be  remembered  that  no  learning  can 
be  too  profound  for  the  elucidation  and  enforcement  of  Divine 
truth — ^iruth  that  carries  an  influence  tbat  shapes  the  eternal 
destiny  of  all  who  come  within  its  circle,  as  nothing  else  does, 
as  nothing  else  can  I  There  must  be  (2)  moral  fitness.  The 
first  and  indispensable  condition  of  ministerial  fitness,  is  con« 
version  of  heart ;  the  next^  hdiness  of  life.  It  is  lamentable 
to  think  that  many  hare  been  engaged  for  years  in  seeking 
the  oonversjbn  of  sinners  and  the  sanctification  of  saints,  be- 
fore they  have  realized  that  they  themselyes  were  never 
changed  and  converted  I  How  lifeless  must  have  been  their 
words  i    How  barren  their  ministry  ! 

Thirdly:  Those  whom  Ood  calls  and  appoints  to  this  high 
ikwardship  He  sustains.  That  pastor  has  abundant .  cause  for 
congiatolatioa  who  has  an  affectionate,  a  sympathetic  peoplo 
to  whom  to  minister*  Let  him  prize  their  love,  etc.  But  with 
ail  the  help  and  happiness  that  these  outward  encouragements 
afford— encouragements  which  it  is  the  duty  of  Churches  to 
give,  all  ministerial  stewards  feel  that  they  need  to  be  sus- 
tained with  that  inward,  mighty  strength  which  cometh  di- 
rectly from  God. 

First :  As  ministerS|  we  are  entrusted  with  the  QospeL  It 
is  our  duty,  (1)  To  e^povmd  U.  We  cannot  but  admit  that 
expositoiy  preaching  has  not  received  sufficient  attention. 
Topical  preaching  has  been  the  common,  almost  universal  and 
exclusive,  way  of  presenting  the  Ck>spel ;  an^  perhaps  because 
we  have  considered  it  more  calculated  to  suit  the  popular 
taste.  We  are  happily  breaking  away  from  that  custom.  To 
exegeticaUy  expound  the  Word  of  God — ^to  spend  our  lives  in 
au&lding  that  Divine  system  of  redemptive  truth  which  is 
designated  the  Gh>spel — ^that  is  our  duty,  and  we  cannot  over- 
look it  by  pandering  to  popular  taste,  except  at  the  expense 
(^  a  betrayal  of  our  trust.  (2)  To  apply  it.  If  the  Gospel 
be  truthfully  and  faithfully  expounded,  then  it  will  also  be 
applied ;  but  many  ministers  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  pre- 
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senting  the  tmtlis  of  Scripture  without  pressing  them  upon 
the  attention  and  practice  of  their  hearers.  While  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  treat  the  Gospel  superficially  in  our  sermons,  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  elucidate  its  principles  :  they  must  be  en- 
forced.  (1)  The  Gk)spel  makes  known  the  pardon  which  baa 
been  provided  for  sinners;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  the  stewards 
of  God  to  beseech  them  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  The  com- 
mission is  a  wide  one ;  it  knows  no  other  limitation  than  the 
circumference  of  the  globe.  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world." 
(2)  The  Gospel  is  a  trumpet'Call  to  Ohristiun  perfection.  The 
duties  God  requires  of  us  are  here  made  known.  Precepts 
to  guide,  laws  to  govern,  promises  to  encourage  us  in  seek- 
ing Christian  perfection,  —  these  must  be  enunciated  and 
urged.  To  be  eloquent  in  handling  the  themes  of  the  Gospel, 
to  be  orthodox  beyond  the  possible  charge  of  heresy,  is  not 
enough.  .  To  transform  men,  we  must  be  persuasive— in- 
tensely practical.  As  orthodoxy  is  no  substitute  for  godli- 
ness, in  order  to  superinduce  holiness  of  life  wo  must  nae 
all  the  enforcement  of  which  we  are  capable,  in  bringing 
Divine  truths  to  bear  upon  the  hearts  and  lives  of  those  to 
whom  we  minister ;  for  those  truths,  to  be  saving,  must  be 
lived  as  well  as  believed.  Thirdly:  To  defend  it.  "I  am 
set,"  says  Paul,  "  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel."  In  the 
present  day  the  Bible  is  insidiously  as  well  as  openly 
attacked.  The  enemies  of  our  holy  religion  aro  to  be  found 
among  the  philosophers,  the  naturalists,  the  scientists,  the 
ritualists,  as  well  as  in  the  avowed  atheists  of  the  day.  And  we 
cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  while  the  foundations  of 
our  Christianity  are  deep,  and  strong,  and  safe,  in  harmony 
with  all  true  science  and  philosophy,  and  unopposed  to  sym- 
bolism and  ritual  that  are  helpful  to  true  worship — these  men, 
by  their  false  interpretations  and  their  distortions  of  religion, 
are  capable  of  working  much  mischief,  of  developing  doubt,  of 
propagating  error.  They  must  be  met  in  fair  fight  by  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  defend  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Here,  as 
everywhere,  cowardly  silence  is  shame  and  sin. 

Secondly :  As  stewards  of  Ood^  toe  are  entrusted  itnth  souls. 
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With  8onls !  Oh,  I  tremble  at  the  thought !  How  great  the 
trast !  How  awful  the  responsibility  !  Yet  every  Christian 
minister  is  the  steward  of  souls  in  two  senses.  (1)  That  he 
£tiithfally  warn  the  unconverted  of  their  danger,  and  set  before 
them  the  hope  of  the  Gospel  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  7-9 ;  Acts  iv.  12  ; 
ixvii.  16-18.  (2)  That  he  faithfully  warn  the  converted 
against  sin  and  apostasy  of  heart,  and  train  them  to  manhood 
in  Christ  Jesus  (Ezek  xjcxiii.  12-18 ;  Acts  xx.  31 ;  Eph. 
iv.  11-13).  I  cannot  elaborate.  I  simply  remind  my  brothers 
of  the  Apostle's  words :  "  We  watch  for  souls  as  those  who 
moat  give  an  account." 

II.  MiNisTEEs  Solemnly  Responsible.  "  It  is  required 
in  stewards,  that  a  man  be  found  faithfuV*  Faithful  to 
Christ,  by  preaching  Him  and  not  ourselves ;  faithful  to  His 
Gospel,  by  teaching  its  truths  in  no  cold,  formal,  hesitating, 
utterances,  but  by  ringing  them  out  with  distinctness  and 
emphasis  ;  faithful  to  souls,  in  not  seeking  theirs,  but  them ; 
faithful  because  we  shall  have  to  give  an  account  of  our 
stewardship. 

1.  AU  ministers  can  he  faithful.  We  cannot  all  be  eloquent. 
We  cannot  all  attract  large  crowds  to  attend  our  ministry. 
We  cannot  all  be  popular — standing  and  serving  in  the  high 
places  of  the  earth.  What  if  we  cannot?  How  poor  and 
passing  are  such  honours !  Eloquence,  popularity,  high 
position — ^what  are  these  worth,  wanting  fidelity  P  They  are 
bat  a  breath  that  quickly  evaporates ;  a  bubble  that  collapses 
Bnddenly ;  a  brittle  thread  that  may  snap  at  any  moment ; 
faithfulness,  blessed  be  God,  that  lasts,  and  has  reserved  for 
it  eternal  honours.  Fidelity  will  turn  the  balance  in  the  day 
of  reckoning — this  will  reverse  the  positions  of  men;  and 
zoany  who  were  first  in  position  and  popularity,  will  be  last 
because  they  were  unfaithful ;  while  many  who  were  last  in 
these  respects,  will  be  first,  because,  in  their  contracted  sphere 
and  with  their  slender  abilities^  they  were  faithful.  "If 
I  cannot  be  as  eloquent  as  Cicero  or  Demosthenes,  if  I  cannot 
be  as  powerful  in  my  influence  as  Luther  or  Wesley,  I  can  he 
faithful;  and  because  I  can,  God  helping  me,  I  will !" 
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2.  All  ministers  UUBT  he  faithfuL  Ifc  is  "reqtdred."  It  is 
imperatiye.  Bat  to  be  faitlifnl  is  more  difficult  than  is 
generally  considered  and  conceded.  It  wants  oonrage,  nay, 
it  wants  the  highest  kind  of  heroism.  Depend  upon  it,  it » 
no  light  matter;  it  reqnires  no  common  boldness  to  stand 
single-handed  before  the  pride  of  birth,  and  the  pride  of  rank, 
and  the  pride  of  office,  and  the  pride  ^f  intellect,  and  the 
pride  of  money,  to  rebnke  their  transgressions,  to  strip  off 
their  false  confidence,  and  tear  away  their  refnge  of  lies. 

"^  It  is  required  in  stewards  that  a  man  may  be  found  faith- 
fd." 

Abridged  from  MS.  by  Editor,  E.  D.  Solomon. 


^l^t  "^xtixtl^txB  ixrtQtX''§ti»t 


Subject:   Thh  Use  and  the 
Abuse  of  the  Gospel. 

**  Now  the  end  of  the  oommand- 
ment  is  chaxity  ont  ol  a  pure  heart, 
and  of  a  good  oonsoienoe,  and  of 
faith  unfeigned :  from  which  some 
having  Bwerved  have  tamed  aside 
onto  vain  jangling :  desiring  to  be 
teachers  of  the  law ;  understanding 
neither  what  they  say,  nor  whereof 
they  affirm."—!  Tim.  i.  6-7. 

The  Gospel  is  a  command- 
ment— a  law.  As  a  law  it  is 
authoritative^  published,  hind' 
ing.  The  text  suggests  the 
use  and  the  ahuse  of  this 
Gospel. 

I.  The  USE  of  it.  What 
is  the  use  of  it  ?  First :  The 
production  of  love  in  the  souL 
''The  end  of  the  command- 
ment  is    charity."    Men  in 


their  unrenewed  state  are 
invariably  selfish  and  often 
malign.  These  elements  of 
character  are  sinful  and  ruin- 
ous; they  are  the  corse  of 
humanity.  The  end  of  the 
Gospel  is  to  bum  these  np 
with  the  ''unquenohable  fire'* 
of  truth,  and  fill  the  soul  with 
disinterested  love.  The  Gos- 
pel has  done  nothing  effecta- 
*ally  for  the  man  miless  it 
has  filled  him  with  love. 
Secondly:  The  production  of 
purity  in  the  soul.  *'  A  pore 
heart."  The  heart  stands  iot 
the  emotional  system,  the 
centre  of  feeling,  the  fountain 
of  action.  This  heart,  in  &Uen 
humanity,  is  deeply  stained 
with  moral  oorruptioDi,  de- 
ceitful above  all  things,  and 
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deflperateiy  wicked.    The  end 
of  the  Gospel  is  to  make  it 
pure,  to  cleanse    it    by   the 
washing  of   water    and    the 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Thirdly  r  The  production  of  a 
sound  moral  sense  in  the  soul. 
"  A  good  oonflcience."     Con- 
science has  been  called  some- 
timed  an  exponent  of  moral 
law,  sometimes  a  judge,  some- 
times  a   sentiment.      What- 
erer  it  is,  I  regard  it  not  as  a 
faculty  of   our    nature,    but 
as  the  substratum  of  human 
nature,  that  in  which  all  the 
faculties  adhere.    This  in  un- 
renewed man  is   in    a   cor- 
rapt  state.  It  is  blinded,  hard- 
ened, obliquitous,  etc.      The 
end  of  the  Gospel  is  to  make 
this  conscience  **good."     To 
give  it  true  light,  sensibility, 
freedom,    peace.      Fourthly : 
The  production  of  a  genuine 
confidence  in  the  soul.  **  Faith 
unfeigned."     Sound  faith  in 
Christy  an  abiding,  practical 
faith — ^not  merely  in  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ  or  the  facts 
of  His  history,  but  in  Him- 
self afl  the  Personal  Son  of 
Ood  and  the  Sariour  of  the 
world- 
Such  18  the  end  of  the  Gos- 
pel— not  to  create  sects,  or- 
ganize churches,  or  formulate 
theological    systems,  but  to 
make  men  loving,  pure,  mo- 
rally, sound,    and    Divinely 
trastful.     Notice^— 

II.  The  ABUSE,  of  it. 
"Some,"  says  the  Apostle, 
"having  swerved  have  turned 
^ide,"  t.6.,  have  missed  the 


mark;  they  have  not  used  the 
Gt)spel  rightly.  The  Apostle 
mentions  some  out  of  the 
many  great  abuses  of  the 
Gospel.  Their  talk  was 
"jangling."  Miserable  dis- 
cussions about  forms,  cere- 
monies, traditions,  etc.,  etc. 
How  much  in  all  ages  has 
there  been  of  this  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Gospel.  What 
miserable  jargon,  what  jejeune 
gabbling.  Their  talk  was  (1) 
Vain — vain,  in  the  sense  of 
emptiness  and  unsatisfactori- 
ness.  It  had  no  substance 
of  truth  in  it,  and  therefore 
nothing  in  it  to  satisfy  either 
the  intellect  or  the  heart. 
(2)  Ambitious.  "  Desiring  to 
be  teachers  of  the  law.*'  The 
reference  throughout  is  to  the 
Judaizers,  whose  error  was 
not  in  maintaining  the  obh'ga- 
tions  of  law,  but  by  ignorantly 
abusing  it  by  fabulous  and 
immoral  interpretations.  "De- 
siring to  be  teachers."  In 
how  many  thousands  in 
Christendom  does  the  Gt)spel' 
awaken  little  more  than  the 
ambition  to  be  teachers  ?  All 
it  does  for  them  is  to  strike 
into  their  hearts  a  desire  to 
talk  about  it,  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  self-parade.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  greater  abuse 
of  the  GK)spel  than  a  certain 
kind  of  pulpiteering.  (3) 
Ignorant.  "  Understanding 
neither  what  they  say  nor 
whereof  they  affirm."  As  a 
rule,  the  men  who  are  most 
anxious  to  preach  are  the 
most  ignorant.      The  law  is 
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everywhere,  tlie  less  thinking, 
the  more  speaking. 

Conclusion:  God  deliver  xlb 
from  the  awful  sin  of  abusing 
the  Gospel !  Better  abuse  the 
light  of  heaven,  or  the  waters 
that  minister  life  and  beauty 
to  the  world.  Better  abuse 
anything  than  the  Gospel. 
Ghreat  Spirit,  may  the  Gospel 
perform  its  end  in  us  !  Make 
us  generous,  holy,  morally 
sound,  confiding  in  Thee  with 
an  unbounded  trust. 


Siihjeci:  The  Power  of  Db- 

PRAVIXr. 

«*  The  power  of  darkness." — 
Col.  i.  13. 

''Darkness''  stands  for  sin. 
It  implies  ignorance  and 
sorrow.  Sin  is  powerful, 
"the  power  of  darkness." 
Look  at  human  depravity  as 
a  power. 

I.  It  is  a  MIGHTY  "  power." 
Depravity  is  everywhere;  it 
is  the  moral  monarch  of  the 
world.  It  excites,  governs, 
uses  the  thoughts,  passions, 
and  energies  of  the  great  bulk 
of  the  human  race.  It  is  the 
mightiest  thing  in  the  world. 
It  fills  the  horizon  of  man- 
kind, darkens  its  moral  sun, 
and  throws  its  deadly  shadows 
over  all  things  hmnan. 

II.    It     is      an      UNNATURAL 

"  power."  It  is  not  like  the 
power  of  attraction,  or  other 
forces  of  the  world, — chemical, 
mechanical,  or  vital, — which 
are  Divine  ordinances.     The 


power  of  depravity  is  iin  wi- 
natural  power;  it  is  against 
the  nature  of  God,  the  nature 
of  man,  the  nature  of  the 
universe.  It  is  a  disease  that 
has  broken  out  in  the  system* 
Sin  is  unnatural. 

III.  It  is  a  DBSTHUorm! 
"power."  History  is  filled 
with  the  records  of  the  havoo 
that  it  has  wrought  The 
world  is  covered  with  me- 
mentoes of  its  devastating 
force.  (1)  It  destroys  order. 
The  order  of  the  individual 
soul,  communities,  churches, 
nations,  the  world.  (2)  It 
destroys  usefulness.  Men 
were  made  to  serve  as  angels 
their  fellow  -  men,  but  de- 
pravity makes  them  act  as 
devils.  (3)  It  destroys  jpeace. 
It  keeps  souls  in  perpetual 
agitation,  fills  them  with  dis- 
tracting passions  and  terrible 
forebodings.  "The  wicked 
are  like  the  troubled  sea." 
(4)  It  destroys  digmty.  It 
has  taken  the  crown  from 
the  head  of  humanity,  and 
turned  the  gold  into  dross. 
Where  is  moral  grandeur 
now?  Now  and  then,  in  the 
course  of  an  age,  a  man  or 
two  arise  in  every  land  who 
reveal  something  of  the 
moral  grandeur  that  orig- 
inally belonged  to  human 
nature ;  but  the  innumerable 
multitude  are  dreadfully  de- 
graded. 

IV.   It     is      a    TUMULTUOUS 

"  power."  The  volcano  that 
rives  the  mountains,  the  tor- 
nado that  sweeps  devastation 
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orer  sea  and  land,  are  tumul- 
tuous forces;  but  not  more 
iamultuons  than  that  of  de- 
pravity. It  is  essentially  tu- 
multuous, simply  because  it 
consists  in  an  eternal  battle 
against  conscience,  truth, 
moral  law,  Divine  reality. 
It  exists  by  fighting,  and 
its  fightings  are  passionate, 
noisy,  bloody. 

V.  It       is        a        RESISTIBLE 

"power."  It  is  not  omnipo- 
tent, it  is  not  like  the  force 
that  rolls  the  planets  and 
heaves  the  oceans,  whose  pro- 
gress you  cannot  arrest.  It 
can  be  resisted.  Han  can  do 
it  He  can  resist  the  devil 
and  he  will  flee  from  him. 
Man  lias  done  it.  Paul  did 
it  He  crucified  the  flesh 
with  its  corruptions  and 
lusts.  The  Corinthians  did 
it.  Christ  did  it.  He  battled 
with  it  forty  days  in  the  wil- 
derness and  triumphantly  re- 
sisted it.  Every  m!ln  should 
do  it.  He  only  is  worthy  of 
the  name  of  man  just  as  ho 
succeeds.  This  is  the  battle 
of  life.  Do  not  float  with 
the  stream.  '*  Breast  the 
wave,"  brother. 

VJ.   It     is     a     DESTROTABLB 

;*  power."  Thank  Gk)d,  while 
it  is  a  destructive  power  it 
is  also  a  destroy  able  power. 
Christ  came  to  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil.  It  will 
one  day  be  utterly  destroyed. 
Like  the  colossal  image  in 
the  dream  of  the  monarch, 
the  Gh)spel  stone  shall  shiver 
it  to  pieces,  and  the  strong 


winds  of  Divine  influences 
shall  bear  away  every  par- 
ticle, so  that  no  place  shall 
be  found  for  them. 


Subject:  Conscious    Contact 
WITH  Cheist. 

"For  she  said  within  herself, 
If  I  may  but  touch  His  garmeut, 
I  shall  be  whole.  But  Jesus 
turned  Him  about,  and  when  He 
saw  her,  He  said,  Daughter,  be 
of  good  comfort;  thy  faith  hath 
made  thee  whole.  And  the  woman 
was  made  whole  from  that  hour.'' 
—Matt.  ix.  21,  22. 

In  a  previous  number  of 
this  volume  we  had  some 
remarks  on  this  narrative.* 
We  take  these  words  simply 
because  they  suggest  two 
thoughts  concerning  con- 
scious contact  with  Christ. 

I.  Evangelical  faith  brings 
MAN  into  conscious  contact 
with  Christ.  "Thy  faith 
hath  made  thee  whole.'' 
"Why?  Because  it  brought 
her  into  contact  with  Christ. 
She  ioticJied  His  garment. 
How  does  faith  bring  the  soul 
into  conscious  contact  with 
Christ? 

First:  He  Himself  is  its 
grand  object.  Genuine  gos- 
pel faith  is  not  mere  faith 
in  the  truths  that  Christ 
preached,  or  in  the  works 
that  He  wrought^  the  suffer- 
ings He  endured,  or  in  the 
death  that  He  died;  but  in 
Himself.      It    is  unbounded 


•  See  Page  182. 
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confidence  in  Him  as  the  su- 
premely good,  the  sapremely 
loving,  the  God-sent  Saviour. 
Faith  in  Him  is  the  &ith. 

Secondly:  Christ,  as  the 
grand  object  of  faith  when 
realized  by  the  sonl,  "will  al- 
ways be  in  it  as  a  predominant 
and  permanent  force.  Snch 
is  the  relation  of  Christ  to 
the  rational  &onlties,  the 
moral  sentiments,  and  deep 
spiritual  needs  of  man,  that 
when  once  He  is  apprehended 
and  enters  the  soul  by  faith, 
there  He  will  remain;  He 
will  dwell  in  it  and  reign  in 
it.  In  all  things  in  it  He 
will  have  the  pre-eminence. 
Christ  will  not  only  always 
be  present  with  it,  but  in  it. 

II.  Conscious  contact  with 

Christ    EESTORES    TO    PERFECT 

HEALTHPULNESS.  She  touchcd 
"pir^  garment  and  was  made 
whole.  Elsewhere  it  is  said 
the  whole  multitude  sought  to 
touch  Him,  and  there  went 
virtue  out  of  Him  and  healed 
them  all.  And  again,  "He 
had  healed  many ;  insomuch 
that  they  pressed  upon  Him 
for  to  touch  Him."  And  again, 
the  men  of  Gennesaret  sent 
nnto  Him  "all  that  were 
diseased,  and  besought  Him 
that  they  might  only  touch 
the  hem  of  His  garment:  and 
as  many  as  touched  were 
made  perfectly  whole."  The 
men  of  His  days,  many  of 
them,  had  the  belief  that  they 
had  only  to  touch  Him  in 
order  to  be  made  whole. 
Much  might  be  written  about 


the  power  of  touch,  eten 
materially  considered;  but 
our  object  is  with  the  spiritual 
rather  than  with  the  sensuous 
touch— the  touch  of  spirituJ 
beings,  the  touch  of  soula. 
We  know,  for  example- 
First  :  That  the  contact  of 
i^ruyrance  with  inteUigenoe  is 
the  way  to  destroy  it.  Henca 
we  send  ignorance  to  school 
Secondly:  That  the  con- 
tact of  sadness  with  joy  is  the 
way  to  destroy  it.  Take  gloom 
and  sorrow  into  the  preseiioo 
of  calm,  holy,  elevated  joy, 
and  in  all  probability  it  will 
melt  away. 

Thirdly :  That  the  contact 
of  despondency  with  hopefiA- 
ness  is  the  way  to  destroy  it 
Tak^  those  who  are  dis- 
heartened  and  depressed  by 
a  thousand  disappointments 
into  the  presence  of  buoyant, 
sunny  hopefulness,  and  the 
pressure  will  give  way  and 
the  downcast  spirit  will  rise 
with  new  force.  These  men- 
tal touches,  these  spiritual 
Qpntacts,  are  working  won- 
ders every  day  in  human  so- 
ciety. Hence  the  ignorant 
are  enlightened,  the  sorrow- 
ful gladdened,  the  desponding 
become  buoyant  in  hope.  ^ 

But  the  contact  of  spiritual 
disease  Vfith  Christ  is  the  tsa^ 
to  moral  soundness.  The  only 
way  to  restore  health  is  to 
impart  new  life.  Christ  is 
the  fountain  of  moral  life* 
"This  is  the  record,  that 
God  hath  ^ven  to  us  eternal 
life,  and  this  life  is  in  His  Son. 
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He  tiiai  lutth  the  Son  hath 
iifo."  The  man  that  tralj  be- 
liereB  hath  the  Son.  He  not 
only  touches  Him  but  is  in 
close  constant  spiritnal  con- 
tact ivith  Him ;  and  he  hath 
life--tho  life  of  trathftd  in- 
Testigation  into  the  works  and 
ways  of  God,  the  life  of  holy 
loTe,  loftj  friendships,  undy- 
ing hopes. 

Conclusion  :  Behold  tho 
power  of  true  fidth !  It  brings 
Um  soul  into  conscious  con- 


tact with  Him  who,  Paul 
says,  is  exalted  far  aboye  all 
heavens.  The  highest  bless- 
ings of  the  uniyerse  are  near 
us.  It  is  not  local  distance 
that  divides  us  &om  God,  His 
blessed  Paradise,  and  His 
holy  Christ;  but  simply 
morod  difference.  Moral  dis- 
parity is  the  great  gulf  that 
divides  the  damned  in  tho 
nether  regions  from  the 
blessed  in  the  highest  heavens. 


Tmi  LiTfTSOT  or  Hbaybm. — There  ib  a  world-wide  litnrgy  going  on. 
The  worshippers  are  diyerse  in  clime,  and  colour,  and  character,  and 
language.  Their  modes  ol  conducting  the  worship  are  diyerse ;  there 
are  written  prayers  and  extempore  prayers.  There  are  old  psalms 
eoiaed  from  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  new  hymns  breathed  from  the 
Christian  heart.  There  are  Episcopalian  transepts  in  the  temple,  and 
Presbyterian  pews,  and  Gongregationalist,  and  Methodist,  and  Baptist, 
and  Moravian,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  benches.  To  the  narrow 
eye  of  an  earthly  spectator,  the  scene  is  oonf used. .  To  the  narrow  ear  of 
an  earthly  auditor,  the  sounds  are  discordant.  But  to  the  eye  and  ear  of 
ov  great  Interpreter  in  heayen,  our  great  heart-searching  Priest,  our 
great  Idtorgiser  before  the  throne,  the  scene  is  one ;  not  by  mingling 
them  all  together,  so  as  to  lose  the  distinctiyeness  of  each ;  but  in  all 
their  dxreniiieB,  one — ^a  place  for  each,  and  a  use  for  each.  Eyery  one 
is  feeling,  **I  am  a  sinner,**  and  saying  it  as  best  he  con,  Eyery  one 
is  feeling  Christ  is  a  Sayiour ;  and  when  the  mutterings  of  all  reach 
^yen,  their  united  sound  is,  **  Worthy  is  the  Lamb !  '* 
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If  the  BIblo  M  a  whole  is  inspired,  it  is  of  viast  importanoe  that  all  its  DiTine  ideu 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  living  world  of  men.  Though  the  polpit  is  th« 
organ  Divinely  intended  for  this  work,  it  has  been  doing  it  hitherto  in  a  misersbly 
psirtial  and  restricted  method.  It  selects  isolated  passages,  and  leaves  whole  obaptert 
and  books  for  the  most  part  ontoacbed.  Its  conduct  to  the  Minor  Prophets  may  be 
taken  as  a  case  in  point.  How  seldom  are  they  resorted  to  for  texts  I  and  yet  they 
abound  with  splendid  passages  throbbing  with  Divine  ideas.  It  is  oar  poipose  to  go 
through  this  section  of  the  Holy  Word ;  selecting,  however,  only  such  verses  in  ssch 
chapter  and  book  as  seem  tho  most  suggestive  of  truths  of  the  most  vital  interest 
and  universal  application. 

Having  pasted  rapidly  through  Hosea  and  Joel,  two  of  tho  Minor  Prophsto,  w« 
oome  now  to  Amos.  He,  we  are  informed,  was  a  native  of  Tekoa,  a  small  region 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  •about  twelve  miles  south-east  of  Jerusalem.  Nothing  ii 
known  of  his  parents.  He  evidently  belonged  to  the  humbler  class  of  lift,  sad  par- 
sued  the  oooupation  of  the  humble  shepherd.  From  Ms  flock  he  was  diviaelj 
oalled  to  the  high  office  of  prophet ;  and  though  himself  of  the  tribe  of  Jndsh.  his 
mission  was  to  Israel.  He  was  sent  to  Bethel,  into  the  kingdonf  of  the  tea  tribes. 
He  commenced  his  ministrv  in  the  reign  of  ITzziah,  between  810  and  783  b.&,  sad 
therefore  laboured  about  the  same  time  as  Hosea.  In  his  time  idolatry,  wiUi  its 
concomitant  evils  and  immoralities  of  every  description,  reigned  with  uneontroUcd 
sway  amongst  the  Israelites,  and  agiUnst  these  evils  he  hurls  his  denundatioiu. 
The  book  has  been  divided  into  three  parts :  "  First,  sentences  pronounced  sgainst 
the  Syrians,  the  Philistines,  the  Phcsnicians,  the  Edomites,  tne  Ammonites,  the 
Moabites,  the  Jews,  and  the  Israelites,  chapters  i.  and  ii.  Second,  special  disooortei 
delivered  against  Israel,  chapters  iii.  to  vi.  Third,  visions,  partlv  of  a  oonsolstory 
and  partly  of  a  comminatory  nature,  in  which  reflBrence  is  had  both  to  the  times 
that  wore  to  pass  over  the  ten  tribes  previous  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiab,  and 
to  what  was  to  take  place  under  His  reign,  chapters  viL  to  ix.  His  style  is  narked 
by  perspicuity,  elegance,  energy,  and  fhlness.  His  images  are  mostly  origiaa),  and 
taken  from  the  natural  sconory  with  which  he  was  ftumliar. 


No.  C. 

Suhjed:  Ripeness  for  judg- 
ment. 

*'Thu8  hath  tho  Lord  God 
showed  unto  mo:  and  behold  a 
basket  of  summer  fruit.  And  He 
said,  Amos,  what  seest  thou?  And 
I  said,  A  basket  of  summer  fruit. 
Then  said  the  Lord  unto  me,  Tho 
end  is  come  upon  my  people  of 
Israel;  I  will  not  again  pass  by 
them  any  more.  And  the  songs 
of  the  tomplo  shall  be  howlings  in 
that  day,  saith  tho  Lord  God : 
there  shall  be  many  dead  bodies  in 
every  place ;  they  shall  cast  them 
forth  with  silence." — ^Amos  viii. 
1-3. 

Tho    tesfc     suggests     three 
general  truths. 
I.  "Wicked NATIONS  onow  ripe 


FOR  JUDGMENT. — The  ''basket  of 
summer  fniit»"  now  given  in 
vision  to  Amos,  was  intended 
to  symbolize  thitt  his  country 
was  ripe  for  ruin.  This  symbol 
suggests — 

First:  That  IsraeVs  praeni 
moral  comiption  was  no  hcui^ 
production.  The  ripe  fruit  in 
that  basket  did  not  spring  forth 
at  onoe,  it  took  many  months 
to  produce.  It  came  about  by 
a  slow  and  gradual  procew. 
Men  donot  become  greatsinners 
at  once.     The  character  of  a 

Seople  does  not  reach  its  lasc 
egree  of  Tilenesa  in  a  k^ 
years,  it  takes  time.  The  first 
seed  of  evil  is  to  be  germinated, 
tlien  it  grows,  ripens,  and  mol* 
ti plies  until    there  is   a  crop 
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read/  for   the   sickle.      This 
symbol  suggests — 

Secondly:  That  leraeVe  sea* 
sjn  for  improvement  was  past 
a  ud  gone.  The  ripened  fruit  in 
that  basket  had  reached  a  stage 
in  which  improvement  was  im- 
possible. The  bloom  was  pass- 
iii<?  away,  and  rottenness  was 
setting  in.  Nations  become 
incorrigible.  The  time  comes 
when  it  may  be  said,  The  har- 
vest is  past,  all  cultivation  is 
impossible.  What  boots  your 
sov^ing  seed  under  the  burning 
sun  or  July  or  August?  The 
fructifying  forces  of  nature  will 
not  co-operate  with  you.  This 
fcnnbol  suggests — 

Thirdly :  That  IsraeVa  utter 
''''in  was  itievitahle.  Nothing 
awaited  that  "basket  of  summer 
fniit"  bat  rottenness.  Its  de- 
composition was  working,  and 
would  soon  reduce  it  to  putres- 
cent filth.  So  it  was  with 
Israel. 

The  text  suggests — 

II.  True  peophets  aue  made 

SENSIBLE  OP  THIS  BIPENESS.     God 

gives  Amos  a  vision  for  the 
purpose.  "  Thus  hath  the  Lord 
^od  showed  unto  me,  and  be- 
liold  a  basket  of  summer  fruit. 
And  He  said,  Amos,  what  seest 
thou?  And  I  saii^  A  basket 
of  summer  fruit.  Then,  said 
tbc  Lord  unto  me,  The  end  is 
rome  upon  my  people  of  Israel." 
God  always  gives  His  true 
niinisters  a  clear  vision  of  the 
sabjects  of  their  discourse. 
'Hiis  clearness  of  vision  is  in 
truth  their  call  and  qualification 
for  their  Divine  mission.  Men, 
alas!  often  assume  the  work 
of  the  ministry  whose  mental 
vision  is  so  dim  that  they  are 
onable  to  see  anything  with 
vivid  clearness,  hence  they 
^^ways  move   in  a  haze,   and 


their  language  is  circumlocu- 
tory and  ambiguous.  Amongst 
tho  vulgar,  those  who  should 
be  condemned  for  their  obtuse- 
ness  get  credit  for  their  pro- 
fundity. To  every  true  teacher 
God  says  at  the  outset,  "  What 
seest  thou  ? "  Hast  thou  a 
clear  vision  of  this  basket  of 
summer  fruit  ?  Hast  thou  a  clear 
idea  of  this  subject  on  which 
thou  art  about  to  discourse? 
Thus  He  dealt  with  Moses, 
Elijah,  Daniel,  Paul,  John. 

The  text  suggests — 

III.  Almighty     God    makes 

HIS  PROPHETS  SENSIBLE  OP  THE 
RIPENESS  OP  A  people's  CORRUP- 
TION IN  ORDER  THAT  THEY  MAT 
SOUND    THE    ALARM.      Why    WaS 

Amos  thus  divinely  impressed 
with  the  wretched  moral  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  Israel  ? 
Simply  that  he  may  be  more 
earnest  and  emphatical  in 
sounding  the  alarmT  "  The  end 
is  come  upon  my  people  of 
Israel ;  I  will  not  again  pass 
by  them  any  more.  And  the 
songs  of  the  temple  shall  be 
howlings  in  that  day,  saith  the 
Lord  God :  there  shall  be  many 
dead  bodies  in  everyplace;  they 
shall  cast  them  lorth  with 
silence."  What  was  the  ca- 
lamity he  was  to  proclaim  P 

First :  Universal  mourning. 
**  The  songs  of  the  temple  shall 
be  howlings."  Where  the 
shonts  of  mirth  and  the  songs 
of  joy  were  heard,  there  should 
be  nothing  but  the  howlings  of 
distress.  The  inevitable  ten- 
dency of  sin  is  to  turn  songs  of 
gladness  into  howlings  of  dis- 
tress. 

Secondly :  Universal  deaih, 
"And  there  shall  be  many  dead 
bodies  in  every  place,  and  they 
shall  cast  them  forth  with 
silence."    The  reference  is  to 
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sword,  pestilence,  and  famine 
mnltiplying  so  rapidly  the 
dead  as  to  render  impossible 
the  ordinq>ry  decencies  and 
ceremonies  at  funerals.  "  Cast 
them  forth  with  silence." 

CoNCLUSioK.  How  stands 
onr  country  P  Is  not  its 
moral  deprayitv  ripening  in 
every  direction  r  Is  it  not  fill- 
ing up  its  measure  of  iniquities, 
treasuring  np  wrath  against 
the  last  dayP  Does  it  not 
become  all  true  teachers  to 
sound  the  alarm,  the  time 
Beems  past  for  crying  peace 
and  safety:  destruction  is  at 
hand,  the  fields  are  white  for 
harvest. 


Ko.  01. 

Suljectl  AVABICE, 

**  Hear  this,  O  ye  that  swallow 
np  the  needy,  even  to  make  the 
poor  of  the  land  to  foil,  saying, 
When  will  the  new  moon  be  gone, 
that  we  may  sell  com  ?  and  the 
sabbath,  that  we  may  set  forth 
wheat,  making  the  ephah  small, 
and  the  shekel  great,  aad  falsify- 
ing the  balances  by  deceit  ?  That 
we  may  buy  the  poor  for  silver, 
and  the  needy  for  a  pair  of  shoes ; 
yea,  and  sell  the  refuse  of  the 
wheat?  The  Lord  hath  sworn  by 
the  excellency  of  Jacob,  Sorely  I 
will  never  forget  any  of  their  works. 
Shall  not  the  land  &emble  for  this, 
and  every  one  mourn  that  dwelleth 
therein  ?  And  it  shall  rise  up  wholly 
as  a  flood ;  and  it  shall  be  cast  out 
and  drowned,  as  by  the  flood  of 
Egypt.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
in  that  day,  saith  the  Lord  God, 
that  I  will  cause  the  sun  to  go 
down  at  noon,  and  I  will  darken 
the  earth  in  the  dear  day :  and  I 
will  turn  your  ieasts  into  mourn- 
ing, and  all  your  songs  into  lamen- 
tation ;  and  I  will  bring  up  sack- 
cloth upon  all  loins,  and  bald- 


ness upon  eveiy  head ;  and  I  vill 
make  it  as  the  mourning  ol  ia 
only  son,  and  the  end  thereof  m  a 
bitter  day." — ^Amos  viii  4-10. 

The  prophet  here  resumes 
his  denunciatory  discourse  to 
the  avaricious  oppressors  of 
the  people.  The  verses  may 
be  taken  as  God*8  homiJ^  to 

S'eedy  men.  "Hear  this." 
ush !  pay  attention  to  what  I 
am  going  to  say.  Listen, "  ye 
that  swallow  np  the  needy.** 
The  words  suggest  three  re- 
marks concerning  avarice. 

I.  It  is  XXEC&ABLE  IH  ITS 
8PIEIT. 

First:  It  is  sacrUegunu, 
'*  When  will  the  new  moon  be 
gone,  that  we  may  sell  oom, 
and  the  sabbath,  that  we  may 
set  forth  wheat?"  Bad  as 
Israel  was,  it  still  kept  up  the 
mere  observances  of  rebgion» 
yet  these  observances  they 
regarded  as  commercial  incon- 
veniences. In  their  hearts  they 
wished  them  away,  when  they 
seemed  to  obstmQt  their  greedy 
plans.  With  sacrilegions  spirit: 
they  treated  religious  institu- 
tions as  worthless  in  compvi- 
son  with  sordid  gain.  Avarice 
in  heart  has  no  reverence  for 
religion. 

Secondly:  It  is  dishmetl 
'*  Making  the  ephah  small  and 
the  shekel  great,  and  falsifying 
the  balances  by  deceit."  it  is 
always  over*reaching,  dways 
cheating;  it  generally  victioi- 
izes  the  poor;  it  znakes  its 
fortunes  out  of  the  brain  and 
muscles,  the  sweat  and  life  ci 
the  needy. 

Thirdly:  It  is  cruel.  "Ye 
that  swallow  up  the  needy,  even 
to  make  the  poor  of  the  uusd  to 
fail  .  .  .  That  we  may  buy  the 
poor  for  silver,  and  {he  see^y 
for  a  pair  of  shoes.**    Avarice 
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deadena  all   social   afifcctions, 

steels  the  heart,  and  makes  its 

subject  utterly    indifferent  to 

all  interests  but  its  own;  it 

▼ill  smdloTr  up,  or,  as   some 

render  it,  gape  alter,  the  needy 

jQst  as  the  wild  beast  pants 

after  its  prey.  "Greedy  men  are 

a  generation  whose  teeth  are 

as  sirords,  and  tbeir  jaw  teeth 

as  knives,  to  devour  the  poor 

fiom  off  the    earth,   and    the 

needy  from  amongst  men." 

IL  It    is    ABHOAEENT   TO   Je* 

HOTAD.  "The  Lord  hath 
sworn  by  the  excellency  of 
Jacob,  Surely  I  will  never  for- 
get any  of  their  works."  Some 
render  the  "excellency  of 
Jacob "  the  "  pride  of  Jacob," 
^d  suppose  the  expression  to 
mean,  tnat  Israel  professed  to 
i^giud  Him  as  its  glory;  and 
therefor©  it  is  by  Himself,  for 
Ho  can  swear  by  no  one  greater* 
^^  obserrea  all  the  cruelties 
which  avarice  inflicts  upon  the 
poor.  Nothing  is  more  ab- 
horrent to  His  benevolent 
oatnre  thim  covetousness.  One 
of  the  leading  principles  in  His 
iBoral  code  is,  "  Thou  ehalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbour's  house, 
^t  etc.  A^onst  no  sin  did 
His  blessed  Son  preach  more 
earnestly.  "Take  heed,  be- 
^UB  of  ooyetousness,"  said  He. 
He  closes  the  gates  of  heaven 
^nst  covetousness.  "The 
o^vetous  shall  not  inherit  the 
'ongdom  of  heaven." 

First :  It  is  rejmgnant  io  His 
^ure.  His  love  is  disinter- 
ested, unbounded  love,  work- 
ing ever  for  the  ^od  of  the 
QQiverse.  Greed  is  a  hideous 
^tagonist  to  this. 

Secondly:  It  is  hoetile  io 
^ivenai  happiness.  Ho  created 
the  universe  in  order  to  diffuse 
happiness ;  but  greed  is  against 


it.  (1)  It  is  against  the  hap- 
piness of  its  jpossesBor,  The 
soul  under  the  influence  of 
covetousness  can  neither  grow 
in  power  nor  be  gratified  in 
desire.  Avarice  is  an  element 
of  hell.  It  is  in  trath  one  of 
the  fiery  furies  of  soul.  (2)  It 
is  against  the  happiness  of 
society,  ^  It  prompts  men  to 
appropriate  more  of  the  com- 
mon good  than  belongs  to 
them,  and  thus  diminish  the 
required  supplies  of  the  multi- 
tude. It  IS  the  creator  of 
monopoly,  and  monopoly  is  the 
devil  of  social  life. 

m.  It  is  A  CUBSE  TO  SOCIETY. 

See  what  punishment  comes  on 
the  land  through  this  I  "  Shall 
not  the  land  tremble  for  this," 
etc.,  etc.  Observer- 
First:  How  God  makes 
nature  an  avenging  angel.  He 
makes  "  the  land  tremble."  He 
"toucheth  the  hills  and  they 
smoke,"  pours  out  waters  as  a 
flood.  He  can  make  the  world 
of  waters  delnge  tho  earth  as 
the  overflowing  Nile  at  times 
inundates  the  land  of  Egypt. 
He  can  roll  back  the  sun.  "  I 
will  cause  the  sun  to  go  down 
at  noon.'*'*    Observe — 

Secondly :  How  God  makes 
a  multitude  to  suffer  on  ac- 
count of  the  ini(juities  of  the 
few.  "And  I  will  turn  yoxir 
feasts  into  mourning,  and  all 
your  songs  into  lamentations : 
and  I  wUl  bring  up  sackcloth, 
etc." 

CoKCLUSiON.  —  Avoid  covet- 
ousness. It  is  the  chief  of  the 
Srincipalities  and  powers  of 
arkness.  It  may  be  considered 
the  great  fountain  whence  all 
the  streams  of  crime  and  mi- 


*  See  a  Breviary  un  this  text  in 
the  present  number,  Pago  308. 
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eery  flow  forth.  It  is  eternally 
opposed  to  the  Tirtue  and  hap- 
piness of  the  universe.  The 
table  of  Midas  in  Grecian  my- 
thology is  strikingly  illastrative 
of  this  tremendous  evil.  Bac- 
chus once  offered  Midas  his 
choice  of  gifts.  He  asked  that 
whatever  he  might  touch  should 
be  changed  into  gold.  Bacchus 
consented,  though  sorry  that 
he  had  not  made  a  better  choice: 
Midas  went  his  way  rejoicing 
in  his  newly-acquired  power, 
which  he  hastened  to  put  to  the 
test.  He  could  scarcely  believe 
his  eyes  when  he  found  a 
twig  of  an  oak,  which  he  had 
plucked,  become  gold  in  his 
hand.  He  took  up  a  stone,  and 
it  changed  to  gold.  He  touched 
a  sod:  it  did  the  same.  He 
took  an  apple  from  a  tree :  you 
would  have  thought  he  had 
robbed  the  ^rden  of  the  Hes- 
perides.  His  joy  knew  no 
bounds ;  and  when  he  got  home 
he  ordered  the  servants  to  set 
a  splendid  repast  on  the  table. 
Then  he  found  to  his  dismay 
that  whether  he  touched  bread, 
it  hardened  in  his  hand,  or  put 
a  morsel  to  his  lips,  it  defied 
his  teeth.  He  took  a  glass  of 
wine,  but  it  flowed  down  his 
throat  like  melted  gold.  In 
consternation,  fearing  starva- 
tion, he  held  up  his  arms  shin- 
ing with  gold  to  Bacchus,  and 
besouRht  him  to  take  back  his 
gifl;.  Bacchus  said,  "  Qo  to  the 
river  Factolus  :  trace  the 
stream  to  its  fountain  head : 
there  plunge  your  head  and 
body  in,  and  wash  away  your 
fault  and  its  punishment." 
Hence  Midas  learned  to  hate 
wealth  and  splendour. 


No.  on. 

Subject:  Soul  Famine. 

**  Behold,  the  days  oome,  suih 
the  Lord  God,  that  I  wiU  send  i 
famine  in  the  land,  not  a  famine  of 
bread,  nor  a  thirst  for  water,  but 
of  hearing  the  words  of  the  Lord: 
and  they  shall  wander  from  sea  to 
sea,  and  from  the  north  even  to 
the  east,  they  shall  nm  to  and  fro 
to  seek  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and 
shall  not  find  it.  In  that  day  shaU 
the  fair  virgins  and  young  xnen 
faint  for  thirst.  They  that  swu 
by  the  sin  of  Samaria,  and  uj, 
Thy  god,  O  Dan,  liveth ;  and,  The 
manner  of  Beer-sheba  liveth ;  eren 
they  shall  fall,  and  never  zise  np 
again.*' — ^Amos  viii.  11-14. 

The  Israelites  now  despised 
the  message  of  the  prophetSf 
and  by  a  just  retribution,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  their  other  attami" 
ties,  they  should  experience  ft 
total  withdrawal  of  all  pro- 
phetic communications.  In 
whatever  direction  they  might 
proceed,  and  whatever  efforts 
they  might  make  to  obtain  in- 
formation relative  t^  the  issne 
of  their  trouble,  they  should 
meet  with  nothhig  but  disap- 
pointment." 

The  subject  of  these  words  is 
soul  famine,  and  they  snggest 
four  general  remarks — 

I.    That    THx    PBOfoinroisT 

WAI^T  OF  HXTUAir  N\TU1LB  18  A 
COMKinnCATIOM  7B0M  THE  STSR- 

NAL  MIND.  This  ia  implied  in 
the  Divine  menace  of  sending  a 
worse  famine  than  that  of  want 
of  bread  and  water.  It  was 
special  commnnioationa  from 
Himself,  not  the  ordinary  oom- 
munications  of  nature,  that  Je* 
hovah  here  refers  to ;  and  man 
has  no  ^^reater  necessity  than 
this,  it  IS  the  one  urgent  and 
imperial  need.  Two  great  (joes- 
tions  are   everlastingly  ruing 
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from  the  depths  of  the  human 
Bonl. 

First :  How  does  the  Eternal 
feel  in  relation  to  me  as  a 
sinner  P  Kature  tells  me  how 
He  feels  in  relation  to  me  as  a 
creature ;'  but  nature  was  writ- 
ten before  I  fell. 

Secondly :  How  am  I  to  get  my 
moral  nature  restored?  I  have 
a  sense  of  guilt  that  is  some- 
times intolerable ;  the  elements 
of  my  nature  are  in  eternal 
conflict;  I  have  sadly  terrible 
forebodings  of  the  future.  Now 
the  special  word  of  Gk>d  can 
alone  answer  these  questions. 
These  are  the  problems  of  men 
the  world  over.  God's  word  is 
to  the  human  soul  what  food  is 
to  the  body,  that  which  alone 
can  strengthen,  sustain,  and 
satisfy.  But  as  the  soul  is  of 
infinitely  greater  importance 
than  the  body,  the  Divine  Word 
is  more  needed  than  material 
food. 

II.  That  the  obbatsst  nis- 

ISASB    O?    HUUAK     NATUBB    IS   A 

uci  0?  appetitb  roB  this  com- 
KTWICATION.  Which  is  the 
greater  want  of  the  body,  the 
want  of  food,  or  the  want  of 
appetite  for  food?  The  latter, 
I  trow,  for  the  latter  implies 
disease.  It  is  so  with'  the  soul. 
The  vast  majority  of  souls  have 
lost  the  appetite  for  the  Divine 
word,  Tney  are  perishing, 
shrivelling  up,  for  the  lack  of  it. 
The  desire  is  gone.  They  die, 
not  for  the  want  of  the  food,  but 
for  the  want  of  appetite.  As  a 
rule,  the  starvation  of  souls  is 
not  for  the  lack  of  food,  but  for 
the  lack  of  appetite.  The  worst 
of  this  disease  is— (1)  men  are 
not  eonscioos  of  it;  (2)  it 
works  the  worst  min. 
ni.     That     the     gbvatest 

^OSIHT  or  HUKAN   WATTTBE  IS  a 


QUICKENED      APPETITE     AND      NO 

SUPPLIES.  "  They  shall  wander 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the 
north  even  to  the  east,  they 
shall  run  to  and  fro  to  seek  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  not 
find  it." 

First :  The  appetite  will  be 
quickened  sooner  or  later. 
Sometimes — would  it  were  ever 
so ! — it  is  quickened  here,  where 
supplies  abound.  Hear  Job's 
cry,  **  Oh  that  I  knew  where  I 
might  find  Him.*'  And  hear 
Saul's  cry  at  Endor,  "Bring 
me  up  Samuel."  Oh  for  one 
word  from  His  lips,  one  loving 
sentence  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Father.  "  Bring  me  up 
Samuel." 

Secondly:  When  the  appe- 
tite is  quickened  and  there  is 
no  supply,  it  is  an  inexpressible 
calamity.  Such  a  period  will 
come.  "  The  day  shall  come," 
says  Christ,  "when  ye  shall 
desire  to  see  one  of  the  days  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  and  je  shall 
not  see  it."  And  again,  **Yo 
shall  seek  Me  and  not  find  Me, 
for  whither  I  am  ye  cannot 
come."  Oh  miserable  state  of 
immortal  souls,  to  be  crying  to 
the  heavens,  and  those  heavens 
to  be  as  hard  as  brass  1 


No.  cm. 

Subject:    Man's    Mobal   Cha- 

RACTEB. 

**  Thus  He  showed  me :  and,  be- 
hold, the  Lord  stood  upon  a  wall 
made  by  a  plumbline,  wiUi  aplnmb- 
line  in  His  hand.  And  the  Lord 
said  imto  me,  Amos,  what  seest 
thou?  And  I  said,  A  plumbline. 
Then  said  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  will 
set  a  plumbline  in  the  midst  of  my 
people  Israel :  I  will  not  again  pass 
by  them  any  more :  and  the  nigh 
places  of  Isaac  shall  be  desolate, 
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and  the  sanetoaries  of  Igrael  shall 
be  laid  waste;  and  I  will  rise 
against  the  house  of  Jeroboam 
with  the  sword." — ^Axos  yii.  7>9. 

''  Behold,  the  Lord  stood  upon 
a  wall  made  by  a  plambline/' 
viz.,  perpendicular.  "Amos," 
The  Lord  knoweththem  that  are 
His  (2  Tim.  ii.  19),  as  He  saith 
to  Moses,  "I  know  thee  by 
name"  (Bxod.  xxxiii.  12,  17). 
"  He  calleth  His  own  sheep  by 
name"  (John  X.  3).  *' Behold,  I 
will  set  a  plumbline  in  the 
midst  of  my  people  Israel." 
No  longer  are  the  symbols,  as 
in  the  former  two,  stated 
generally;  this  one  is  expressly 
applied  to  Israel.  Gk>d'8  lon^- 
BoSering  is  worn  out  by  IsraePs 
perversity ;  so  Amos  ceases  to 
intercede,  as  Abraham  did  in 
the  case  of  Sodom.  The  plum- 
met line  was  used,  not  only  in 
building,  but  in  destroying 
houses  (2  Kings  xxi.  13 ;  Isa. 
xxviii.  17,  xxxiv.  11 ;  Lam.  ii.  8). 
It  denotes  that  God's  judg- 
ments are  measured  out  bythe 
exactest  rules  of  justice.  Here 
it  is  placed  in  the  midst  of 
Israel ;  t.e.,  the  judgment  is  not 
to  be  confined  to  an  outer  part 
of  Israel,  as  by  Tiglath-pileser : 
it  is  to  reacn  the  very  centre. 
This  was  fulfilled  when  Shal- 
manezer,  after  a  three  years' 
siege  of  Samaria,  took  it,  m  the 
ninth  year  of  Hoshea  the  king 
of  Israel,  and  carried  away 
Israel  captive  finally  to  Assyria 
(2  Kings  xvii.  3,  6,  6,  23).  « I 
will  not  again  pass  by  them 
any  more.*'  I  will  not  forgive 
them  any  more  (chap.  viii.  2 ; 
Prov.  xiz.  11;  Micah  vii.  18). 
"  And  the  high  places,"  dedi- 
cated to  id(Ss,  "of  Isaac." 
They  boasted  of  their  following 
the  example  of  their  forefather 
Isaac,  in  erecting  high  places  at 


Beersheba  (chap.  ▼.)  ;  but  he 
and  Abraham  erected  them 
before  the  Temple  was  ap- 
pointed at  Jerusalem.  But  they 
did  so  after  the  Temnle  had 
been  fixed  as  the  only  place  for 
sacrifices  and  worship. 

The  mention  of  Isaac  and 
Israel  is  in.  all  probability 
intended  simply  to  express  the 
names  which  their  posteri^ 
boasted  in,  as  if  they  woold 
insure  their  safety;  but  tiiese 
shi^  not  save  them.  Homileti* 
cally,  we  may  use  these  words 
as  Bug^sting  certain  things 
concermng  man's  moral  cha- 
racter. 

L  There  is  a  kihd  or  Xisov- 
BT  nr  THB  voBKAiioK  of  nuoi's 
character.  ''This  He  8howe4 
me:  and,  behold«  the  Lord 
stood  upon  a  wall  made  by  a 
plumbline,  with  a  plumbline  in 
Mis  band.  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  me,  Amos,  what  seest 
thouP  And  I  said,  A  plumbline." 
A  plumbline  is  an.  architectural 
instrument ;  and  the  wall  on 
which  the  Lord  stood  was  being 
measured  by  a  plumbline. 
Moral  masonry  is  auffgested. 
Man's  character  may  be  com- 
pared to  nABonzy  in  several 
resi 


(t :  It  has  one  foundaiioi^ 
Walls  are  builti  not  upon  twOi 
but  upon  one  foundation.  So 
is  every  man's  character. 
There  is  some  one  principle  on 
which  it  is  organized,  some  one 
fount  to  which  you  can  trace  rU 
•the  streams  of  human  aotifity. 
That  principle  is  the  paramoofit 
affection  of  the  man.  What- 
ever he  loves  moBt,govems  him* 
If  he  loves  pleasure  most,  his 
character  is  sensual:  if  he.loTes 
monev  most,  hia  character  iB 
worlcUy.  If  he  loves  wiston 
most,  nis  oharaoter  is  philo- 
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wphic;  if  he  lores  Grod  most, 
his  efamcter  is  Divine,  etc. 

SeoondJj :  It  has  a  variety  of 
iMUndU.  In  a  building  there 
are  earth,  lime,  stones,  oricks, 
wood,  iron,  etc.,  etc.  These 
are  brought  together  into  a 
whole.  Character  is  not  formed 
of  one  set  of  actions,  thoughts, 
impulses,  volitions.  All  kinds 
of  acts  enter  into  it,  mental, 
monJ,  muscular,  perscmal, 
politiod,  religious — ^all  are 
materials  in  the  building. 

Thirdly :  It  is  a  gradual  ad- 
rancement.  You  cannot  build 
a  house  in  a  day:  stone  by 
stoae  it  must  advance :  so  the 
formation  of  character  is  a  slow- 
work.  Men  cannot  become 
either  dei^ls  or  saints  at  once, 
cannot  spring  into  these  cha- 
racters hj  a  Dound.  It  takes 
time  to  build  up  a  Satan,  and  a 
longer  time  still  to  build  up  a 
seraph  within  us. 

IL  There  is  a  Divinb  stahd- 

ABD   BT   WHICH    TO    TBST   UjLS'b 

CQA&iLCXSB.  Here  is  the  great 
God  standing  on  the  wall  with 
a  "plnmbline"  in  His  hand, 
with  which  to  test  His  people 
Israel  What  is  the  Divine 
"plumbline"  by  which  to  test 
character?  Here  it  is:  "What- 
soever   ye   would    that    men 


should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even 
so  unto  them.**  Or,  perhaps 
more  intelligibly,  the  momi 
character  of  Christ:  "If  any 
man  have  not  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  he  is  none  of  His." 
That  spirit  is  love  for  God  and 
men.  Without  Jove  we  are 
"  nothing."  Here  is  a  plumb- 
line,  ^e  you  Christty?  If 
not,  your  moral  masonry  is  not 
architecturally  sound  or  sym- 
metric. He  who  now  stood 
before  Amos  on  the  wall,  with 
a  "plumbline  in  His  hand," 
stands  to-day  amongst  men 
with  this  moral  test  of .  cha« 
racter. 

III.  There  is  a  teeriblb  ruin 
for  those  whose  characters  will 
not  bear  the  test  of  this  plumb- 
line.  "Behold,  I  will  set  a 
plumbline  in  the  midst  of  my 
people  Israel :  I  will  not  again 
pass  by  them  any  more;  and 
the  high  places  of  Israel  shall 
be  desolate,  and  the  sanctuaries 
of  Israel  shall  be  laid  waste; 
and  I  will  rise  against  the 
house  of  Jeroboam  with  the 
sword."  See  this  test  applied 
on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  as 
represented  in  Matt.  xxv.  31-46. 
"  When  the  son  of  God  shall 
come  in  His  glory,"  etC/»  etc 


Thb  Folly  or  Covetousness. — ^After  hypocrites,  the  greatest  dupes  the 
deril  has,  are  those  who  exhaust  an  anxious  existence  in  the  disappoint- 
mantfi  and  vexations  of  business,  and  live  miserably  and  meanly  only  to 
dis  magnifieently  and  xioh.  For,  like  the  hypocrites,  the  only  disinter- 
ested action  these  men  can  accuse  themselves  of,  is  that  of  serving  the 
devil  without  receiving  his  wages.  He  that  stands  every  day  of  his  life 
l^ehind  a  counter,  until  he  drops  from  it  into  the  grave,  may  negotiate 
y^7  very  profitable  bargains;  bat  he  has  made  a  single  bad  one-H90  bad, 
indeed,  that  it  eounterbalanoes  all  the  rest.  For  the  empty  foolety  of 
dpagriob,  he  has  paid  down  his  health,  his  happiness,  and  his  integrity. 
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SdmMc  Jfacts  mtia  m  ^gmtek. 


"  Books  of  Ulufltration  "  designed  to  help  preachers,  are  somewhat,  wo  thank,  tw  I 

abounding.    They  are  often  made  up  to  a  great  extent  of  anecdotes  '^"'*.''*®  •'^  , 

mental  side  of  life,  and  not  always  having  a  healthful  influence  or  historic  .«yn™*'  I 

tion.    We  find  that  preachers  and  hearers  are  getting  tired  of  such.    Albeit  masoij  , 

tionsare  needed  by  every  speaker  who  would  interest  the  people,  and  are  *"5f*'°"-A 
by  the  highest  authority.  Nature  itself  is  a  parable.  Hence  we  have  arranged  witu 
a  naturalist  who  has  been  engaged  in  scientific  investigation  for  many  yean,w 
sapply  the  Homilist  with  such  reliable  and  well-ascertained  facts  in  nature,  m 
cultured  and  conscientious  men  may  use  with  confidence,  as  mirrors  of  morsu 
and  diagrams  of  doctrines. 


Subrjeot :  Falling  Leaves :  The  Ministry  of  the  Dead  to 

the  liiving. 

WHEN  the  leaves  have  performed  their  functions,  vhen 
the  fruits  have  appeared,  matured,  ripened,  vegetation 
has  entered  into  a  new  phase  ;  the  leaves  lose  their  hrilliant 
green  and  assume  their  autumnal  tints.  A  certain  air  of  sad« 
ness  pervades  these  ornaments  of  our  fields,  which  prodainw 
their  approaching  dissolution.  The  leaves,  withered  and  de- 
formed, will  soon  cumber  the  ground,  to  be  blown  hither  and 
thither  by  the  wind.  But  when  separated  from  the  vege- 
table which  has  given  birth  to  them  and  matured  them,  they 
are  not  lost  to  the  earth  which  receives  them.  Everything  in 
nature  has  its  use,  and  leaves  have  their  uses  also  in  the  con- 
tinuous circle  of  vegetable  reproduction.  The  leaves  which 
strewed  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  or  which  have 
been  disseminated  by  the  autumn  winds  over  the  country, 
perish  slowly  upon  the  soil,  where  they  are  transformed  into 
the  humusj  or  vegetable  mould  indispensable  to  the  life  of 
plants.  Thus  the  debris  of  vegetables  prepares  for  the  coming 
and  formation  of  a  new  vegetation.  Death  prepares  for  new 
life ;  the  first  and  the  last  join  their  hands,  so  to  speak,  in 
vegetable  nature,  and  form  the  mysterious  circle  of  oiganic 
life,  which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end. 

When  man  has  performed  his  functions  here  and  ended  his 
labours,  he  too  fades  like  the  leaf  and  is  borne  away  by  the 
cold  breeze  of  death.     But  like  the  leaf  in  its  death,  so  man, 
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thongh  dead,  ministers  to  the  living.  He  has  not  merely  con- 
Bumed  so  much  of  the  productions  of  the  earth,  leaving  nothing 
in  return.  He  has  left  behind  him  his  thoughts,  acts,  ex- 
ample, experiences,  written  or  unwritten,  and  these  will  all 
perform  their  valuable  ministration  to  the  living  as  do  those 
leaves  of  autumn  to  the  younger  life  which  grows  over  their 
graves. 


Subject:  Burning  Metals:  Man  as  Bevealed  by  Society. 

%y  YEKY  metal  can  be  bumed,  and,  heat  sufficient  being  em- 
"^^  ployed,  the  burning  mass  can  be  made  to  evolve  a  vapour. 
Every  metal  bums  with  a  certain  invariable  colour,  and  the 
light  of  these  colours  can  be  projected  through  a  prism.  If 
so  projected,  a  line  results  of  certain  specific  size  and  colour 
across  the  spectral  image;  but  if  the  light  of  a  burning 
mass  of  metal  be  transmitted  through  its  own  vapour,  then 
the  band  of  colour  it  would  have  yielded  on  the  spectrum  is 
quenched  as  to  colour,  and  the  result  is,  not  colour,  but  black. 
As  a  rule,  man's  appearance  is  not  pleasing  when  he  is 
seen  in  his  own  isolation.  His  brightest  and  best  colours  are 
revealed  through  the  medium  of  relationships.  In  isolation 
ho  is  like  a  metal  in  its  own  vapours,  he  appears  only  in  the 
melancholy  colours  of  a  recluse  or  an  anchorite.  But  when 
beheld  through  the  family  circle,  the  club,  the  confedera- 
tion, or  the  great  and  good  organizations  of  society,  he  ap- 
pears to  a  &r  greater  advantage :  in  place  of  one  dull  colour 
his  character  assumes  hues  of  beauty  which  gladden  and  de- 
light all  eyes. 

Bubjeot:  Earthquakes:  Evils  attendant  on  Convuisory 

Action* 

RIVERS  are  stated  to  have  run  dry  sometimes  during 
earthquakes  and  again  begun  to  flow  after  the  shock. 
This  is  presumed  to  arise  either  from  the  transit  of  an  earth- 
wave  along  their  courses  up  stream,  thus  damming  off  the 
sources,  or  from  sudden  elevation  of  the  land  and  as  sudden 
depression. 
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Convulsions,  whether  peligions,  political,  or  material,  are 
attended  with  alarming  contingencies.  In  times  of  reli^ous 
reyivals,  common  sense  and  reason  are  often  dammed  com- 
pletely up  and  the  wild  tide  of  fanaticism  rashes  over  every- 
thing. Whilst  in  political  convulsions  the  liberty  of  the  preaa 
and  of  the  subject  are  either  elevated  in  a  manner  absolutely 
dangerous  to  any  community,  or  crushed  into  depths  which 
plunge  a  country  into  despair.  In  point  of  fact,  all  sorts  of 
convulsions  are  attended  with  all  sorts  of  inconveniences  and 
dangers ;  and  no  sensible  man,  however  anxious  for  any  change, 
would,  .in  the  face  of  facte,  wish  for  it  to  be  effected  by  that 
kind  of  phenomena. 


Subjeot :  Wounded  Trees :  Injured  but  not  destroyed. 

A  TREE  may  be  injured,  and  reparation  is  at  work.  The 
wheel  of  a  cart,  for  instance,  grazes  the  trunk,  or  the 
root  of  the  tree  is  wounded  by  a  passing  ploughshare.  The 
result  is,  an  adventitious  bud  comes.  Wherever  these  adven- 
titious buds  are  seen,  which  come  without  any  order,  the  form* 
ation  is  thus  produced  by  the  irritation  caused  by  injury. 
The  heads  of  a  group  of  forest  trees  are  cut  down,  but  they 
are  not  destroyed.  The  pollarded  dwarf  remains  to  dedare 
what  the  forest  tree  would  have  become  but  for  the  injury. 
Even  the  date  of  attack  can  be  ascertained,  for  the  stunted 
group  will  cover  themselves  with  branches  all  of  the  same 
age  and  strength,  which  will  exhibit  to  the  sky  the  evidenoe 
of  the  storm. 

Though  your  attempt  to  destroy  a  man's  position  may  &il 
to  accomplish  that  objeot,  it  naay  be  productive  of  serious  ix^ 
jury  to  him.  Yet  fortunately  for  lum  that  very  injuiy  may 
afterwards  bring  forth  good  results.  His  friends  may  ral^ 
round  him,  his  resources  may  be  added  to  through  the  medium 
of  the  sympathetic,  or  he  may  be  so  acted  on  as  to  put  forth 
power  from  within  which  developes  new  graces  and  fresh 
vigour. 
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No.  CLXXni, 

Subject  t  Easlt  Gbayxs. 
*'  I  will  cause  the  sun  to  go  down  at  noon.**-— Axos  Tiii.  9. 

The  oonneoidoii  of  this  passage  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  one 
of  the  "  Seeds  <^  Sermona  fipom  the  Minor  Prophets  "  in  the 
prasent  number.* 

The  words  are  suggestive  of  early  grayes,  and  those  abound. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  race  die  in  early  life,  the  greater  number 
&r  in  childhood;  the  sun  goes  down  just  as  it  appears  in  the 
harisoiL    Those  who  reach  three-score  years  and  ten  form  a 
minority  that  may  well  sadden  and  startle  the  race.    Centenarians, 
if  they  exist,  appear  only  as  a  solitary  apple  or  two  in  the  depths 
of  winter,  on  a  tree  that  was  thickly  clustered  with  fruit  in  the 
dawn  of  autumn.    The  millions  that  started  with  them  are  gone ; 
ihey  only  remain,  and  their  existence  is  a  sadness  and  a  warning. 
What  do  these  early  graves  showP    I.  That  life  is  absolutely  in 
the  HAVBS  Of  Gob.    Who  causes  the  sun  to  go  down  whilst  it  is 
yet  noon  P    He  alone  can  arrest  its  majestic  progress,  and  turn  it 
hack.   It  comes  forth  to  run  its  circuit,  but  there  is  One  and  only 
One  can  turn  it  back.    So  it  is  with  human  life.    The  humwi 
creafcare  seems  organized  to  Uve  on  for  years;  but  its  Maker  puts 
an  end  to  its  course  at  any  time  He  pleases,  so  that  the  first 
breath  is  often  immediately  succeeded  by  the  last.    These  ^ly 
gmves  show— n.   That  man  in  all  stages  of  Ufe  should  hold 
himself  MADT  TO  lsavb  the  wobld.    He  should  regard  himself, 
not  as  a  settler,  but  as  a  sojourner;  not  as  a  tree,  to  root  itself  in 
the  earth,  but  a  bark  to  float  down  the  stream  to  sunnier  shores. 
These  early  graves  show-in.  That  there  WB^  »»  ^  7^!"^ 
srm  for  the  free  development  of  human    nature,     wnau  a 
xmiverse  of  thought  and  sympathy  and   eflfort  are  ^^        ^ 

genn  every  y«r  by  death.     Pot«.tii^  P-'"' ^n^e^T^ 
Mthor.,  preMhers,  buried  in  early  graves-           J-  ^^^ 

of  tbeee  germs— these  seeds  of  majestic  joresi^ j 

•  See  Page  296. 
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wise  and  benevolent  Author  intended  their  fall  deTelopment;  and 
for  that  there  must  be  another  world. 


No.  OLXXIV. 

Subject:  Cowasdice  and  Goubaoe. 

**  For  God  hath  not  given  ns  the  spirit  of  fear ;  bat  of  poirer,  and  of 
love,  and  of  a  soond  mind." — 9  Tim.  i*  7. 

From  these   words  we  learn — I.   That  the  spi&it  of  moral 
COWARDICE  in  men,  is  not  of  Qod.    '*  God  hath  not  given  as  the 
spirit  of  fear."    Under  this  head  we  offer  three  remarks— First: 
That  the  spirit  of  moral  cowardice  often  oo-exists  with  physical 
braverj.    Brate  coarage  is  a  common  thing,  and  in  a  moial  sense 
often  a  very  cowardly  thing.    There  are  men  who  will  face  the 
bayonet  and  the  sword  without  tremor,  who  laok  the  hennsm  to 
make  sacrifices  for  trath  and  conscience,  etc.    Secondly :  That  the 
spirit  of  moral  cowardice  is  very  general  amongst  men.    Take  any 
circle,  and  how  very  few  traly  brave  men  you  will  find — ^men  who 
have  the  power  to  sacrifice  popularity  to  principle  and  gold  to 
truth,  the  claims  of  time  to  the  claims  of  eternity.    Thirdly:  That 
the  spirit  of  moral  cowardice  grows  evermore  out  of  sin.   Oar  great 
dramatist  has  said :  *'  Conscience  makes  cowards  of  ns  all,"  he 
should  have  added,  guilty ;  for  a  good  conscience  is  the  seal  of 
heroism.    It  is  the  wicked  "  that  fleeth  when  no  man  porsaetb, 
the  righteous  are  strong  as  a  lion."   This  spirit  of  moral  cowardice 
in  man  is  not  of  God.    God  desires  us  to  be  brave,  intrepid, 
invincible  in  the  fulfilment  of  all  life's  claims.    IT.  The  elekestb 
of  moral  coubage  in  man  are  of  God.    What  are  those  elements  ? 
"  Power,"  "  love,"  and  a  "  sound  mind."    The  word  •*  power  "  here 
means  courage,  it  stands  in  opposition  to  fear  and  oowaordioe. 
What  are  the  elements  of  this  power?    First:  Love.    A  man 
whose  love  is  of  the  highest  and  Divinest  type  loses  all  thoughts 
of  self  in  the  great  Object.    The  true  patriot  loses  self  in  the 
love  of  country;   the  true  man  loses  self  in  the  love  of  God. 
This  love  makes  a  man  truly  brave.    The  other  element  here, 
of  this  power,  is — Secondly :  "  A  sound  mind,"    A  sound  mind 
means  a  mind  in  a  morally  healthy  state — conscience   dear, 
faculties  vigorous,  love  pure,  aims  righteous,  and  all  the  varied 
powers  of  the  soul  within  controlled  by  conscience  in  supreme 
sympathy  with  God. 
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No.  CLXXV. 
Subject:  A  Good  Man  in  a  Gbeat  "Work. 
"  I  am  doing  a  great  work,  so  that  I  cannot  como  down.'* — Neh.  vi.  3. 

This  narrative  illustrates,  I.  The  Characteristics  op  a  great 
voRK.  It  hsa  {1)  A  High  Picrpose.  Nehemiah's  aim  was  to  ac- 
complish (a)  a  sacred,  and  (/3)  a  vast  work.  It  was  (2)  Beset  ivith 
difieuUies.  In  the  spirit  of  the  words,  "  Woo  nnto  you  when  all 
men  speak  well  of  you,"  we  may  well  say.  Woe  unto  your  work 
when  all  men  speak  well  of  it.  For  a  true  work  will  have  gene- 
rally to  surmount  (1)  man's  scorn  (2)  external  hindrances.  The 
brand  of  the  .world's  hatred  is  often  the  seal  of  Divine  approval. 
II.  The  temptations  that  beset  a  great  work.  Here  there  are 
(1)  Temptations  from  armed  enemies.  The  true  worker  has  to 
use  a  sword  as  well  as  a  trowel.  (2)  Temptations  from  professed 
friends.  Persuasions  as  to  prudence,  appearance,  health,  or  other 
forms  of  self-interest  attack  those  whom  the  opposition  of  foes 
does  not  touch.  III.  The  spirit  op  a  true  worker.  There  will 
be  (1)  prayer  [for  the  work,  (2)  earnest  prosecution  of  it,  (3)  re- 
sistance of  all  temptations  to  leave  it.  Urijah  H.  Thomas. 

Bristol. 


No.  CLXXYI. 

Suhject:  Djeatu-bed  Contrasts. 

"  And  Ahaziah  fell  down  through  a  lattice  in  his  upper  chamber  that 
was  in  Samaria,  and  was  sick  :  and  ho  sent  messengers,  and  said  unto 
them,  Qo,  inquire  of  Baal-zebub  the  god  of  Ekron  whether  I  shall  re- 
corer  of  this  disease.  But  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  to  ]&lijah  the  Tish- 
bite,  Arise,  go, up  to  meet  the  messengers  of  the  king  of  Samaria,  and 
say  nnto  them.  Is  it  not  because  there  is  not  a  God  in  Israel,  that  ye  go 
to  inquire  of  Baal-zebub  the  god  of  Ekron?  Now  therefore  thns  saith 
the  Lord,  Thou  shalt  not  come  down  from  that  bed  on  which  thou  art 
gone  np,  but  shalt  surely  die.  And  Elijah  departed.  .  .  .  And  he  said 
unto  him,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Forasmuch  as  thou  hast  sent  messengers  to 
inqmre  of  Baal-zebub  the  god  of  Ekron,  ia  it  not  because  there  is  no  God 
in  Israel  to  inquire  of  His  word  ?  therefore  thou  shalt  not  come  down 
oil  that  bed  on  which  thou  art  gone  up,  but  shalt  surely  die.  So  he  died 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  Elijah  had  spoken.  And  Jeho- 
nun  reigned  in  his  stead,  in  the  second  year  of  Jehoram  the  son  of 
Moflhaphat  Idng  of  Jndah;  beoause  he  had  no  son."— 2  Kinos  i.  2-4, 
18. 17. 

X 
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'*  And  he  bnilt  altars  for  all  the  host  of  heaven  in  the  two  courts  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord." — 2  Kings  xzi.  5. 

These  two  royal  sufferers  from  what  seemed  to  each  to  be  the 
chamber  of  death,  being  dead,  yet  speak  to  ns  and  to  all  who  will 
have  to  lie  where  they  were,  sooner  or  later*  I.  Nonci  tbi 
POINTS  OF  coMFABisoN  A17D  CONTRAST.  1.  The  poinis  of  Comparison* 
Both  are  (1)  kings,  (2)  in  the  midst  of  manhood,  (8)  dangerously 
ill,  (4)  unwilling  to  die,  (5)  foretold  that  death  is  near,  (6)  uttered 
their  longings  in  prayer.  2.  The  pointe  of  conira$L  (1)  One 
was  impious,  the  other  godly.  (2)  One  prayed  to  idols,  the 
other  to  the  true  God.  (3)  One  recovered,  the  other  soon  died. 
II.  Gather  soiie  lessons  from  these  comparisons  and  contrasts* 
1.  The  cliicf  events  of  life  happen  alike  to  aU.  "  There  is  do 
discharge  in  that  warfare."  2.  Great  crimes  lead  men  to  hah  for 
external  help,  3.  The  sources  to  which  men  look  for  help  are 
moat  opposite  and  unlike.  There  are  two  sides  of  a  dying  bed— 
Ahaziah  turned  to  one  side,  Hezekiah  to  the  other.  One  to  the 
human :  the  other  away  from  the  human  and  towards  the  Divine. 

Urijah  B.  I'hovas. 

Bristol, 


No.  CLXXVn. 
Subject:  A  Christian's  Possessions. 

'*  Therefore  let  no  man  glory  in  men.  For  all  things  are  yomns;  whether 
Paul,  or  ApoUoB,  or  Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  pre. 
sent,  or  things  to  come ;  all  are  yours ;  and  ye  are  Ghiui^s ;  and  Cbriet 
18  God's."— 1  Cor.  iii.  21-23. 

This  is  a  wonderful  ownership ;  nowhere  else  in  the  world  is 
there  such  a  one.  The  time  is  coming  when  even  to  the  grosser 
property  of  earth  this  will  apply;  for  the  heirs  of  htoven  are  not 
to  be  for  ever  the  paupers  of  earth;  but  now  it  is  true  of  all  thiogJ 
pertaining  to  the  realm  of  mind.  The  things  our  Father  made 
are  ours,  not  in  the  sense  of  our  having  any  right  to  deprive  others 
of  them,-  but  ours  as  our  earthly  father's  home  and  goodi  yt^ 
ours  in  the  days  of  our  childhood.  Were  not  our  'parents,  oof 
brothers  and  sisters,  was  not  the  infant  Bleeping  In  its  crsdlc 
ours  P  Was  not  the  shelter  of  the  roof-tree  ours  P  Was  not  the 
homestead  ours  P  And  were  they  not  ours  because  we  were  the 
children  of  our  father  P  If  we  are  the  children  of  God|  ire  V^ 
the  owners  of  all  the  good  things  in  the  universe. 
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Arcmnd  no  men,  Hznon^fst  all  the  millions  of  mankind,  ^oes  so  mach  interest 
ftbet  as  aroond  the  Founders  of  the  Obief  Beligions  Faiths  of  the  world.  Such  men 
are  sometimes  almost  lost  in  the  obscuritv  of  remote  at^es,  or  of  the  mystery  with 
which  they  Borronnded  themselves  or  their  early  followers  invested  thorn.  But 
whenever  they  can  be  discerned,  their  characters  analysed,  and  thoir  deeper  ex- 
pencnioes  tmoerBtood,  they  are  fonnd  to  be,  not  only  leaders  and  masters  of  the 
mnltitndes  who  have  adopted  more  or  less  of  their  creed  and  ritual,  but  also  inter- 
inelers  (more  or  less  partial)  of  the  universal  yearnings  of  the  soul  of  man.  Such 
men  may  have  seemed  to  sit  at  the  fountains  of  human  thought  and  feeling,  and  to 
have  directed  or  hare  coloured  the  mvsterions  streams ;  but  they  have  quite  as  often 
iodicated  in  their  doctrines  and  in  their  deeds  the  strong  courses  of  the  thoughts 
■ad  feelings  which  are  more  permanent  and  deeper  than  any  one  man  or  even  any 
one  ^e  could  completely  discover.  The  aim  of  these  papers  will  be,  with  necessary 
brevity,  to  review  the  chief  of  such  men,  noting  suggestively  rather  than  ex- 
haustively, their  Uofraphy,  their  circum$tancea,  their  iluology,  and  their  ethic*. 
And  in  concluding  the  series,  it  is  proposed  to  compare  and  to  contrast  each  and  all 
Qf  them  with  the  *'  One  Man  whom  in  the  long  roll  of  ages  we  can  love  without  dis- 
appointment  and  worship  without  idolatry,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus." 
•  PaurciPAi  Books  or  HsnxBvoa.— Max  MQUer's  **  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit 
Literature,"  "The  Science  of  Language,"  **  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop ;"  Rev. 
y.  D.  Maurice's  "Religions  of  the  World;"  Archdeacon  Hardwick's  "  Chjrist  and 
other  Masters;"  Rev.  J.  W.  Gardner's  "Faiths  of  the  World;"  Miss  Mary  Car- 
penter's "  Last  Days  of  Rammohun  Roy ; "  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar's  "  Witness  of  History 
to  Christ ; "  Rev.  A.  W.  Williamson's  "  Journey  in  North  China  ; "  Canon  Liddon's 
Hampton  Lectors  on  "  Our  Lord's  Divinity ; "  Cousin's  "  History  of  Modem  Philo- 
Bophy ; "  8.  Clarke's  "  Ten  Great  ReUgions : "  Father  Hue's  "  Christianity  in  China  j" 
Oariyle's  "  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship. ' 


Second  Series. 
No.  III. 

THE  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST  AND  MAHOMET. 

XIROM  what  we  have  said  already  of  Mahomet, — hor7i  into  a 
*  time  when  so  mnch  idolatry  had  corrupted  Christendom, 
and  into  a  land  that  favoured  the  freedom  and  chivalry  of  his 
creed,  living  a  life  of  intense  earnestness,  and  at  first,  at 
least,  of  great  sincerity  and  energy  and  croism,  and  teacldng 
with  tremendous  emphasis  doctrines  about  the  Unity  of  God 
and  obedience  to  Him, — it  will  be  readily  felt  that  we  have  in 
the  founder  of  Islamism,  not  only  his  own,  nor  his  age's 
merely,  but  humanity's  cry  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 

That  cry  he  heard  echoed  in  his  own  great  heart  before  ho 
came  consciously  into  contact,  as  he  did  when  he  travelled 
into  Syria,  with  the  Christian  religion  j  and  he  pondered  on  it 
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in  His  long  and  freqnenb  seasons  of  solitude.  That  ay  lie 
nttered  in  the  wild  chanting,  rhapsodies  of  the  Koran,  and 
more  oondensedly  in  its  two  perpetually  recurring  phrases, 
"  Allah  akbar,"  and  "  Islam."  And  the  cry  thus  heard,  thus 
pondered,  thus  uttered,  he  sought  to  meet  by  the  inculcation 
of  the  spirit  of  resignation  to  a  sort  of  Divine  Fate,  by  the 
institution  of  a  rigorous  religious  rubric,  by  the  proclamation 
of  a  sensual  heaven  and  a  material  hell,  and,  in  no  sense  least 
of  all,  by  a  relentless  sword  that  must  never  rust,  but  whoae 
keen  and  cruel  steel  should  everywhere  and  constantly  compel 
acceptance  of  his  dogmas  and  obedience  to  his  laws. 

I.  The  extent  to  which  in  all  this  he  was  proclaiming  a 
truth,  and  was,  by  lip  or  life,  rightly  enforcing  it,  will  measure 
for  us  the  extent  of  Mahomet's  resemblances  to  the  Loed 
Jesus  Christ.  At  the  outset  we  should  remark,  that  such  re- 
semblances as  existed  in  one  who  lived  after  Christ,  and  who 
is  seen  to  have  owed  so  much  to  the  Christian  Seriptnres, 
are  by  no  means  so  remarkable  as  when  traced  in  Zoroaster, 
Buddha,  or  Confucius.  Mahometanism  is  so  plainly  an  effort 
to  improve  Christianity,  that  it  has  not  the  same  sort  of  .in« 
terest  to  the  student  as  those  older  systems  that  preceded  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  Indeed,  whatever  beauty  the  Cres- 
cent has,  is  seen  to  be  but  a  reflection  of  the  lustre  of  the  Cross. 
Still  we  notice  the  resemblances,  that  we  may  the  more 
vividly  mark  the  contrast.  And  here  we  mark  the  resem- 
blances (1)  In  personcd  character •  In  the  early  history  of 
Mahomet's  influence,  we  are  sure  we  find  one  of  its  chief 
elements  to  consist  in  a  really  noble  character.  He  breathed  a 
purer  spirit,  lived  on  higher  levels,  was  both  more  heroic  and 
more  devout  than  the  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  And 
his  reputation  continued  after  his  character  had  deteriorated; 
and  that  reputation  wielded  great  power,  and  gathered  round 
him  almost  divine  homage.  In  this,  while  he  resembles  all  the 
chief  founders  of  the  world's  faiths,  we  pause  to  notice  that 
he  dimly  resembled  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  He  whose 
foes  could  '*  find  no  fault  iii "  Him,  whom  Inspiration  declares 
to  be  "  holy,  harmless,  uudefiled,  separate  from  sinnerS|"  in 
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whom  Qod  is  ever  "  well  pleased,"  who  is  "the  Desire  of  all 
Daiions."  Others  may  be  the  stars ;  He  is  the  tmdimmed  Snn 
in  the  horizon  of  moral  character.  We  mark  resemblances 
(2)  In  the  doctrines  jpromiUgated.  "We  have  shown  how  the 
two  fundamental  articles  of  the  Islam  faith  are  the  Unity  of 
God  and  the  duty  of  ntter  obedience  to  Him.  In  this  twofold 
teaching,  Mahomet's  highest  ntterances  are  far  inferior,  though 
they  may  serve  some  as  stepping-stones,  to  the  Saviour's 
grand  proclamation  of  the  One  Father,  before  whose  throne 
He  leads  all  the  children  in  the  utterance  of  the  perfect  wor* 
ship  cry,  "  Thy  will  be  done."  Another  point  of  resemblance 
is  (3)  In  the  aggressive  nature  of  tlie  systems.  In  Mahomet's 
plans  and  struggles  for  growing  power,  and  all  the  wondrously 
successful  early  Mussulman  campaigns,  we  have  but  a  hint  of 
Christ's  teaching  to  His  disciples,  which,  it  has  been  well  said, 
is,  "that  every  nation  and  every  man  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
chasing  evil  and  falsehood  outof  God'sworld" — teaching  which 
radiates  from  the  whole  of  our  Lord's  words  and  works,  and 
blazes  hoxm  snch  sentences  as,  *'  I  came  not  to  give  peace,  but 
a  sword,"  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature."  BecaUing  these  and  other  points  of  re. 
semblance,  we  nevertheless  soon  learn  that  the  great  world- 
ciy,  as  Mahomet  heard  it,  was  confused,  and  his  efforts  to 
satisfy  it  were  mistaken  and  therefore  vain.  This  assertion 
is  illustrated  in  our  second  point,  viz. : — 

n.  The  contbast  between  Mahomet  and  the  Lobd  Jesus 
Christ.  The  cry  was  indeed  a  cry  for  Christ,  and  is  only 
folly  satisfied  in  Christ.  We  have  said  it  was  a  cry  for  God's 
kingdom,  and  Islamism  is  a  false  effort  to  manifest  and  es- 
tablish that  kingdom.  So  we  proceed  to  notice  (1)  Christ 
righQy  claims  that  kingdom,  Mahomet  sought  to  be  regarded 
as  its  vicegerent ;  but  in  glorious  distinction  from  him  Christ 
stands  (a)  In  His  human  character  as  its  loftiest  representative. 
It  is  a  kingdom  of  order,  purity,  perfectness.  Whatever  may 
bave  been  the  comparative  beauty  of  Mahomet's  earlier  years, 
we  have  to  watch  him  afterwards  in  seasons  of  irreverence, 
cruelty,  and  lust.    As  we  have  seen,  Goethe  shows,  success 
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ruined  him  morally;  and  if  he  stands  as  the  best  repreaentatiye 
of  God's  kingdom,  alas  for  that  kingdom !  Whereas  in  the 
Lord  Jesns  Christ  that  kingdom  finds  its  highest  possible  glory. 
After  the  hours  of  divinest  glory,  such  hours  as  tradition  says 
Mahomet  has,  and  which  bewildered  and  intoxicated  him,  we 
find  Christ  still  the  meek  and  lowly.  After  hours  of  severest 
agonies  we  find  Him  tender  towards  men,  filial  towards  God. 
Whilst  even  friendly  historians  are  compelled  to  record  in  the 
later  periods  of  Mahomet's  life  many  an  annal  horrible  with 
cruelty  and  gross  with  sensuality, — from  the  beauty  and  sim- 
plicity of  His  every  hour  the  Son  of  Man  can  challenge  His 
bitterest  foes,  '*  Which  of  you  convinceth  Me  of  sin  ?  "  It  has 
been  well  said  by  Mr.  Maurice,  that  in  Jesus  Christ  we  have 
"  the  revelation  of  this  King.  This  Son  of  God  has  beenmani- 
fested :  He  in  whom  this  perfect  Image  dwelt ;  He  has  ex- 
hibited that  Image  in  the  life  and  acts  of  a  man,  in  the 
poverty  and  death  of  a  man ;  He  as  a  man  has  exercised  do- 
minion over  the  powers  of  nature — as  a  man,  wrestled  with 
spiritual  evil — as  a  man,  triumphed  over  death — as  a  man,  as- 
cended to  the  right  hand  of  God."  Then  we  have  to  add—as 
a  distinguishing  difference  in  this  matter  of  claims  to  a  king- 
dom, we  see  the  contrast  (9)  In  OhrisVs  naturSy  as  its  emdent 
Lord.  He  may  well  say,  "Mr  kingdom;"  for  not  only  does 
He  show  <kingship  in  the  royalty  of  His  character,  but  in  the 
divinity  of  His  power.  He  knows  what  is  in  man  ;  He  rises 
from  the  grave  in  which  the  world-power  for  a  time  interred 
Him,  and  by  miraculous  spiritual  might  has  gathered  round 
His  cross  a  mightier  phalanx  than  ever  has  been  marshalled 
by  a  sword ;  and  by  claim,  and  the  proof  of  His  right  to  the 
claim,  has,  in  times  and  ways  without  number,  shown  Him- 
self to  be  "  the  Son  of  God  with  power."  (2)  Christ  infallibly 
reveals  that  kingdom.  He  shows  (a)  In  what  it  consists.  Kot, 
as  Mahomet  seemed  to  believe,  (i.)  mainly  in  outward  reform- 
ation. He  evidently  placed  no  fiiith  in  what  armies  could  do, 
for  He  taught,  ''The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you;"  and 
clearly  a  sword  cannot  touoh  a  soul,  artillery  has  no  argument 
with  conscience.  Nor,  as  Mahomet  believed,  (ii.)  in  obedienee 
to  a  resistless  Divine  Fate. 
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"  *One  God*  the  Arabian  prophet  preaohed  to  man ; 
One  God  the  Orient  still 
4dore,  through  many  a  realm  of  mighty  span, — 
A  God  of  Power  and  Will. 

"  A  God  that,  ehronded  in  His  lonely  light, 
Bests  utterly  apart 
From  all  the  vast  creations  of  His  might — 
From  Nature,  Man,  and  Art. 

*'  A  Power  that  at  His  pleasure  doth  create         '- 
To  save  or  to  destroy : 
And  to  eternal  pain  predestinate, 
As  to  eternal  joy." 

In  clearest  disfciactness  from  this,  the  Saviour  proclaims  a 
Parental  king,  unveils  His  glory,  and  calls  all  men  to  the  Great 
One  who  waits  to  hear  from  His  creatures*  lips  the  trustful 
loving  words,  "  Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven."     (iii.)  Nor 
does  the  reward  of  this  kingdom  consist,  like  Mahomet's,  in  a 
sensual  heaven  and  a  material  hell.    It  is  rather  "  Ho  that  be- 
lie veth  hath  eternal  life ;"  Do  this  or  the  other,  "  for  this  is 
right.''   Moreover,  He  reveals  abont  that  kingdom  (/3)  How  it 
ie  io  triumph,  Whereas  Mahomet  made  subjects,  and  Islamism 
oaa  piedooe  only  abject  subjects,  Christianity  makes  converts. 
The  highest  aim  of  its  noblest  and  most  inspired  leaders  is, 
"  We  persuade  men ;"  while  the  watchword  of  its  Founder  is, 
not,  obey,  submit,  yield,  but,  "  Oome  unto  Me."     The  great 
power  in  extending  and  consolidating  this  kingdom  is  a  cross, 
not  a  sword ; — a  cross,  for  by  sacrifice  the  rebellious  subjects 
are  brought  into  reconciliation  with  the  king, — a  cross,  for  by 
self-sacrifice  the  empire  will  be  welded  into  unity,  and  will 
win  its  oonquering  way  in  the  world, — a  cross  that  tells  of  a 
victory  won,  and  whose  benefits  we  have  to  receive,  and  not  a 
Bword  to  proclaim  perpetual  struggle  and  agony  to  obtain, — 
nererthelesB,  a  oross  that  reveals  love  as  the  mightiest  force  in 
the  universe,  and  therefore  leaves  no  place  for  such  persecu- 
tions, and  cruelties,  and  nameless  horrors  of  bigotry  as  Ma- 
homet himself  sanctioned  and  the  Mussulman  still  believes  to 
be  the  way  to  the  victory  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Brutd.  Ubijah  B.  TkoMis. 
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ORIGINAL  SIMILITUDES. 


Malign  Passions. — These  are 
to  the  sonl  what  the  legions  of 
locusts  are  t#the  vegetation  of 
the  East,  they  oat  up  all  the 
life.  Ay,  worse  than  locusts, 
they  are  fiends,  kindling  fires 
that  burn  down  to  the  very 
centre  of  being,  and  reduce  to 
ashes  the  better  part  of  human 
nature.  The  man  who  cherishes 
anger  towards  another  does 
more  mischief  to  himself  than 
any  enemy  could  inflict  upon 
him.  He  who  hates  me  can 
have  his  revenge  much  better 
by  kindling  wrath  within  me 
than  by  rifling  me  of  all  my 
worldly  possessions,  or  inflict- 
ing on  my  person  the  greatest 
tortures. 

Tub  Hbaut. — In  scripture 
the  heart  stands  for  the  whole 
man,  including  the  rational  and 
moral  parts.  Man's  great  work 
is  with  his  heart.  It  is  a  soil 
crusted  by  sin,  covered  with 
weeds,  thorns,  and  thistles ;  its 
&II0W  ground  must  bo  broken 
up,  its  noxious  productions  up- 
rooted, the  incorruptible  seed 
must  be  sown.  It  is  a  temple, 
but  it  is  defiled  by  depravity 
and  infested  with  demons.  The 
fiends  must  be  exorcised,  and 
its  precincts  must  bo  cleansed. 
It  is  a  harp  whose  every  string 
was  made  to  vibrate  with  the 
praise  of  the  great  Father,  but 
it  is  unstrung  and  incapable  of 
true  moral  music 

The  Face.— This  is  the  soul's 
dial-plate;  it  notifies  all  the 
revelations  within.    Thoughts 


chisel  their  likeness  on  the 
brow,  passions  paint  their  hue 
upon  the  cheek.  True  godliness 
gives  man  a  sunny  face. 

Instability. — This  is  not  only 
weakness  but  misery;  mental 
distraction  is  feebleness  and 
woe.  Godliness  brings  firm- 
ness, it  gives  the  soul  a  firm 
rooting  in  truth,  and  makes  it  as 
calm  amidst  the  billows  of  life 
as  the  rock  that  breaks  in  pieces 
its  surging  assailants. 

The  Memory  of  Sohbow.— 
The  godly  man*s  suffering  will 
be  one  day  only  a  thing  of 
memory.  Have  you  ever  seen 
a  river  rolling  backward,  and 
retracing  its  march?  Never  1 
And  never  will  the  Borrows  of 
a  good  man  return;  they  are 
gono  for  ever.  Flow  on,  then, 
thou  stream  of'  life,  and  heu 
away  our  trials !  Thou  wilt 
get  clearer,  deeper,  and  calmer 
as  thou  nearest  the  blue,  broad, 
boundless  sea  of  eternity.  It 
will  be  pleasant  to  remembtf 
them  when  they  are  gone;  it 
will  inspire  us  with  the  grateful 
and  devout. 

Love.— Love  is  aboye  alllaw; 
it  is  always  lawful  to  do  good. 
There  is  a  thing  called  philan- 
thropy on  earth,  that  is  re- 
stricted by  sects,  bounded  by 
rules,  and  operates  only  through 
certain  organizations;  this  ii 
not  the  Divine  thing.  The 
Divine  thing  is  as  free  aa  the 
air  and  all-encompaseing  as  the 
heavens.  Divine  philanthropy 
courts  not  applause,  and  seeks 
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no  reward  but  in  the  good  it 

does. 

The  DBPABTuaB  oe  Lepb. — 
As  the  exit  of  the  soul  from  the 
body  rains  the  body,  the  exit  of 
hope  from  the  soul  raiua  the 
Eool.  When  hope  takes  her 
exit  from  the  soul,  all  beanty 
departs,  all  pleasures  end,  all 
usefulness  is  gone.  A  mind 
onder  despair  is  hideous, 
wretched,  powerless. 

The  Changes  of  Modern 
Society. — Men  are  not  now,  as 
oar  ancestors  were,  like  rooted 
trees  remaining  from  year  to 
year  in  the  same  place;  they 
arc  rather  like  logs  of  wood  on 
the  surging  sea,  borne  swiftly 
hither  and  thither  by  the  force  of 
wind  and  wave,  jostling  against 
each  other  and  never  at  rest. 
In  every  walk  of  life  there  is 
this  hurry ;  the  faculties  of  all 
beem  on  the  stretch.  Men  are 
oat  of  breath,  they  pant  with 
eicitement,  all  is  helter-skelter. 
They  seem  to  eat  their  meals 
now  as  the  Jews  ate  the  Fass- 
orer,  with  their  loins  girded, 
their  shoes  on  their  feet,  their 
stair  in  hand,  ready  to  start. 

Happiness. — I  have  read  that 
in  one  of  our  English  cathedrals 
there  lie  the  remains  of  a  rich 
man  who  had  inscribed  by  his 
own  wish  on  the  stone,  "  Miser- 
rimus" — most  miserable.  There 
13  nothing  in  gold  to  satisfy  the 
craving  of  an  immortal  spirit. 
Happiness  cannot  be  bought, 
it  comes  without  money  and 
without  price. 

SaESCE. — Souls  can  only  really 
grow  as  the  tree,  which  rises  to 
strength  and  majesty  by  hiding 
its  roots  in  solitude  and  silence. 
The  Doblest  building  in  Judea 
was  the  Temple  erected  bv  Solo- 
mon on  Moriah's  sacred  brow. 
Bat  it  was  reared  in  silence; 


there  was  neither  "  hammer  or 
axe,  nor  any  tool  of  iron  heard 
while  it  was  building."  Even 
so  with  the  noblest  character,  it 
requires  calm,  deep,  devout 
silence  for  its  erection.  Men 
are  like  barrels,  the  more  empty 
the  more  noise. 

Depkavity  Universal. — The 
elements  of  the  devil  are  in 
every  man,  though  he  may  not 
know  it.  The  vulture-eggs  of 
evil  are  in  all  depraved  hearts ; 
it  only  requires  a  certain  heat 
of  the  outward  atmosphere  to 
hatch  them  into  life,  to  givo 
them  virus,  vigour,  and  wing. 

Fall  phom  Virtue. — Souls 
can  fall  from  virtue  swiftly  as 
the  shooting  stars.  One  hour 
they  may  blaze  in  the  firmament, 
the  next,  lie  deep  in  the  mud. 
"Examine    me,  0  Lord,   and 

Erove  me :  try  my  reins  and  my 
eart." 

Development.— The  soul  con-, 
tains  the  seeds  of  all  that  it 
will  ever  be.  Man  will  never 
be  more  than  himself;  all  tho 
germs  of  his  everlasting  para- 
dise are  within  him.  But  tho 
religious  idea  is  the  quickening 
and  unfolding  power.  The  soul 
can  no  more  be  educated  with- 
out God  than  the  earth  can  be 
made  fruitful  without  the  sun. 
Moral  character  is  tho  fruity 
not  tho  occasional  actions  of  a 
man's  life. 

The  Godly  Poor. — The  bread 
and  water  of  the  poor  are  of 
more  value  in  the  universe  than 
the  lordly  estates  of  the  proud 
worldling.  They  have  a  quality 
and  a  taste  in  them  that  no 
amount  of  worldly  wealths 
possesses.  As  the  waters  that 
now  from  the  aromatic  hills  of 
the  East  are  sweetly  seasoned 
with  their  spicy  springs,  so  the 
little  of  the  good  man  is  seasoned 
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with  the  good-will  of  heaven. 
The  godly  man's  little  is  a 
priceless  diamond  flashing  with 
the  approbation  of  God;  but  the 
riches  of  the  wicked,  however 
abundant,  are  but  rubbish  in 
the  sight  of  heaven.  Afflicted, 
oppressed,  pauperod  man  of 
God,  envy  not  the  wicked ;  keep 
the  fiend  at  bay;  let  not  his 
breath  touch  thy  spirit;  do 
the  ri^ht,  have  confidence 
in  the  justice  of  the  universe, 
and  calmly  await  the  great  ex- 
plaining and  balancing  day. 

The  rossiBiUTiEs  of  Human 
Natuke. — Poor  humanity  here 
seems  base  enough,  polluted, 
ignorant,  weak,  miserable,  and 
degraded.  Its  aspect  some- 
times saddens  our  hearts  and 
makes  us  ashamed  of  our  nature. 
Albeit,  in  the  most  degraded 
there  slumber  the  germs  of 
angelic  powers.  The  human 
soul,  in  truth,  even  in  its  basest 
condition,  is  an  angel  whose 
eyes  are  dimmed*  whose  pinions 
are  crippled,  and  whose  plumage 
is  Btamed  with  the  filth  of 
depravity.  We  see  even  here 
oftentimes  bright  angels  rising 
out  of  humanity. 

Paint  yet  Ptjbsuinq. — As  the 
eagle,  when  driven  down  to  the 
earth  by  tempests,  keeps  its 
wings  expanded,  watches  for  the 
first  gleam  of  sunshine,  and  then 
towers  away,  so  let  godly  souls, 
while  down  on  this  eartn,  keep 
their  eyes  on  heaven,  and  haU 
the  time  for  flight.  True  wor- 
ship  is  the  soul's  only  heaven. 

A  True  Minister.— He  is  the 
organ  of  Christ,  not  of  creeds. 
His  object  is  to  set  forth,  not 
human  opinions  and  theories, 
but  Christ  Himself,  the  living, 
loving  Son  of  God,  to  manifest 
Him  to  men. 

Conversion,  a  Personal  Act. 


•*-Hero  is  a  clock.  The  woria 
are  sM  right,  the  hands  pwit 
to  the  right  time,  and  it  is  all 
properly  wound  up.  Bvory- 
thing  is  in  prime  order,  and 
ready  to  go.  But  it  does  not 
go.  What  is  the  matter  P  You 
look  at  it  an  hour  hence,  and 
the  hands  have  not  stirred. 
You  move  them  forward,  and 
leave  it,  and  the  next  hour  yon 
have  got  to  set  them  again.  This 
sort  of  work  you  maj  keep  at 
for  ever.  As  long  as  the  i)en- 
dulum  is  not  moved,  the  olock 
will  not  go.  Let  thai  begin  to 
tick,  and  all  is  at  once  right 
and  busy.  Now,  let  those  per- 
sons who  are  all  wound  up* 
just  begin  to  tick.  Start  voor 
pendulum,  and  the  trouble  is 
over. 

Conversion,  the  Proof  0/ 
ITS  Reality. — ^When  the  kine's 
image  is  stamped  upon  uie 
wax,  everythinjf  in  the  irax 
answers  to  that  m  the  8eal,faoe 
to  face,  eye  to  eye,  body  to 
body.  So  we  are  said  to  be 
sealed  when  we  carry  in  onr 
souls  the  image  of  the  Lord 
Jesus;  for  the  Spirit  sets  the 
stamp  of  Christ  upon  eveiy 
true  convert.  There  is  the 
likeness  of  Christ  in  all  things 
to  be  found  in  him.  As  tno 
child  answers  the  father,  foot 
for  foot,  finger  for  finger,  in 
proportion,  but  not  in  quantity, 
so  it  is  in  the  sealing  of  a  to- 
Hover.  There  is  a  likeness  in 
the  soul  that  is  sealed  by  the 
Spirit  to  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Conviction,  a  Divine  Wobi:. 
— It  is  with  the  childr^  of 
men  as  with  the  housewife,  that 
having  diligently  swept  her 
house,  and  cast  tne  dust  oat  of 
doors,  oan  see  nothing  amiss, 
not  so  much  as  a  specK  of  dost 
in  it ;   whereas  if  the  son  do 
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ba&  a  little  shine  in,  through 
some  cranny  in  the.  wall  or 
?omo  broken  i]|uarry  in  the 
window,  she  ma^  soon  'see  the 
whole  house  swim  and  swarm 
with  innumerable  atoms  of  du^t 
floating  to  and  fro  in  the  air, 
which,  for  dimness  of  light  or 
^ight,  before  she  was  nob  able 
to  discern.  Even  so  it  is  with 
many  that  are  careful  of  their 
ways,  so  that  little  maybe  seen 
amiss  that  might  require  either 
reformation  or  amendment ; 
yet  when  they  shall  come  to 
l<3ok  more  attentively  into 
God's  law,  a  little  b^m  of 
light,  reflecting  upon  their 
sools  firom  it,  will  discover 
unto  them  such  an  innumerable 
company,  as  well  of  corruptions 
in  their  hearts  as  of  errors  and 
orersights  in  their  lives,  that 
it  bIuJI  make  them,  as  men 
amaaed,  cry  out,  liord,  what 
earthly  man  doth  know  the 
errors  of  his  life  p 

Death  Inevitablb. — ^Man  is, 
QA  it  were,  a  book ;  his  birth  is 
the  title-paj^,  his  baptism  the 
epistle  dedicatory;  his  groans 
and  crying,  the  epistle  to  the 
reader;  his  infimoy  and  child- 
hood, Uie  argument  or  oontents 
of  the  whok  ensuing  treatises; 
hblife  and  actions  are  the  sub- 
ject; hia  sina  and  errors,  the 
faults  escaped;  his  repentance, 
the  correction.  Ab  for  the 
volomes,  some  are  in  folio, 
some  in  quarto,  some  in  octavo, 
etc.;  some  are    fairer  bound, 


some  plainer;  some  have 
piety  and  Rodliness  for  their 
subject;  otners,  and  they  too 
many,  are  mere  romances, 
pamphlets  of  wantonness  and 
folly;  but  in  the  last  page  of 
everv  one  there  stands  a  word, 
whion  is  Finis,  and  this  is  the 
last  word  in  every  book.  Such 
is  the  life  of  man :  some  longer, 
some  shorter;  some  stronger, 
some  weaker;  some  fairer, 
some  coarser ;  some  holy,  some 
profane.  But  death  comes  in 
like  finis,  at  the  last,  and  closes 
up  all;  for  that  is  the  end  of  all. 
The  Unceetainty  oy  Death. 
— Nothing  is  more  uncertain. 
Belshazzar  is  sitting  at  a  feast. 
On  a  sudden  comes  death,  like 
a  voider,  to  take  him  away. 
Hereupon  his  face,  so  coloured 
with  the  wine,  begins  to  look 
pale  and  ghastly  with  fear. 
His  hands,  that  lifted  up  the 
massy  goblets  in  defiance  of 
their  Owner,  tremble  like  a  leaf 
in  a  storm.  His  knees,  that 
never  stooped  to  his  Creator, 
are  loosened  with  a  sudden 
palsy  of  terror.  All,  because 
death  hath  written  him  a  chal- 
lenge on  the  wall,  and  he  dares 
not  answer  it.  As  Noah's  dove 
went  out  of  the  ark  and  came 
into  the  ark,  went  out  again 
and  came  in  again,  at  last  went 
out  and  came  m  no  more,  so  it 
is  with  our  breath;  it  goes  out 
and  comes  in,  comes  in  and 
goes  out,  at  last  goes  out  and 
comes  in  no  more. 
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[Wo  hold  it  to  be  thedatarof  aa  Editor  either  to  ffire  aa  eerly  nobM  of  the 
books  sent  to  him  for  remark,  or  to  retnm  them  at  onoe  to  the  Pabluher.  U  is 
uxu'aBt  to  praiee  worthleae  books ;  it  is  robbery  to  retain  unnotioed  ones.] 


THB  BEYIEWEB'S  OANON. 

In  every  work  regrard  the  author's  end, 

Since  none  oan  compass  more  than  they  intend. 


Thk  Nambb  on  THB  Gatss  of  Peabl,  and  otheb  STTyDuts.  Bt  Bit. 
C.  H.  Waller,  M.  A,  London :  Sampson,  Low,  &  Bearle,  Fleet  Street. 
The  following  extract  from  the  Preface  will  make  our  readers  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  object  of  this  book.  '*  The  names  on  the  Gates  of 
Pearl  are  those  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel.  •  The  per* 
petaation  of  these  names  in  a  city  where  there  is  neither  Jew  norQentUe, 
bat  all  are  one  in  Christ  Jesns,  seems  to  give  them  an  extension  as  vide 
as  the  Church  of  Christ.  All  who  enter  the  New  Jerusalem  must  enter 
by  the  gate  of  some  tribe,  and  may  be  said  to  pass  in  as  members  of  that 
tribe.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  tribes  severally,  as  well  as  the 
Isnielites  collectively,  may  be  regarded  as  '  types  of  ns,*  With  this  ^iev 
I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  character  and  experience  of  each  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel  in  the  Word  of  God.  In  order  to  do  so,  it  was  neoessuy 
to  collect  and  arrange  all  the  passages  where  any  one  of  the  tribes  is 
named.  And,  except  in  the  case  ol  Jndah,  whose  histozy  ooonpies  a  Urge 
portion  of  the  Old  Testament,  this  has  been  done.  The  chief  difficulty 
has  been  to  discover  the  trae  spiritual  bearing  of  the  history  in  every 
case.  I  have  had  no  beaten  path  to  follow ;  for  I  have  not  met  with  any 
history  of  the  tribes  which  has  been  written  with  the  same  object.  H 
my  imperfect  attempts  may  be"  of  any  use  to  others  who  wiU  sticceed 
better,  I  shall  be  satisfied.  That  such  a  view  of  the  history  of  the  tribes 
is  admissible,  I  think  has  been  sufficiently  established.  Errors  in  points 
of  detail  can  scarcely  invalidate  the  proof  of  this.  The  other  studies  in 
this  book  will  partly  serve  to  illustrate  the  history  of  one  tribe  or  other ; 
but  the  main  object  of  all  that  has  been  written  is  to  direct  attention  to 
the  details  of  Scripture  History,  and  to  remind  the  nader  that  evoy 
detail  has  been  given,  more  or  less,  for  the  sake  of  one  person— the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  » The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy.*  Thus 
the  motive  of  all  inspiration  is  to  bear  witness  of  Him.  When  holy  men 
of  old  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  was  for  His  sake. 
To  bear  witness  of  Jesus  is  the  purport  of  the  whole  Bible.    The  book 
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was  iMgnn  thai  it  might  be  rehearaed  in  the  earfl  of  Joshna ;  and  the 
angels  who  came  to  the  beloyed  disciple  in  that  reyelation  which  enabled 
him  to  complete  the  sacred  yolmne,  confessed  themselves  *fellow-ser- 
▼anta  of  them  that  hare  the  testimony  of  Jesns,  and  keep  the  sayings  of 
thia  book.'  From  first  to  last  the  Bible  is  a  book  abont  the  things  of 
Jesiu  Christ  and  the  world  in  reference  to  Him.  It  is  not  accommoda- 
tion, therefore,  as  some  wonld  tell  ns,  to  apply  Old  Testament  narzatiTe 
and  prophecy  to  Him.  *  The  Bcriptores/  He  told  ns,  *  are  they  which 
testify  of  Me?"* 

There  is  mnch  in  this  work  both  to  interest  and  iastmct  the  BibUcal 
student.  Although  some  of  its  specolations  may  have  very  nnsnb- 
stantial  foundations,  they  nevertheless  stimulate  thought  and  start  use- 
ful inquiries.  In  reacting,  we  often  find  works  that  strike  hard  against 
the  tenets  of  our  creed  and  the  data  of  our  reasonings,  of  more  mental 
service  than  works  that  propound  only  what  accord  with  our  preposses- 
sions and  conclusions :  they  challenge  our  intellect,  lead  us  to  re-inves- 
tigate the  foundations  of  our  belief,  and  tend  to  make  us  independent  and 
tel/'Teliant. 


The  Twsmtt  Skshokb  fseachxd  ts  St.  Maboabxh^s  Ghubcb,  BBiaBTOV. 
By  Rnv.  Hat  Aitken,  M.A.  Reported  verbatim  by  Chablbs  Vebrall. 
London  :  Dickenson  and  Higham,  78,  Farringdon  Street. 

The  author  of  these  sermons  is  one  of  the  few  revival  preachers  in  the 
Church  of  England.    Hia  theology  is  the  current  creed,  many  of  whose 
leading  dogmas  the  thinking  men  of  all  Churches  are  renouncing.     His 
appeals  are  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  men ;     salvation,  rather  than 
holiness,  is  the  burden  of  his  ministrations.    He  does  not  seem  to  regard 
religion  as  the  sublimest  end,  but  a  means  to  avoid  a  heU  and  to  get  into 
heaven.     Indeed,  in  this  he  agrees  with  nearly  aU  of  whatareoalled 
wival  preachers,  Charles  Finney  being  one  of  the  glorious  exceptions. 
Far  enough  are  we  from  pronounoing  condemnation  on  anoh  ministries. 
"  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  servant  ?  To  his  own  master 
he  must  stand  or  falL"    These  revivalists,  though,  aa  we  think,  ^'J'**™ 
m  much  of  their  theology  and  modes  of  appeal,  may  atiU  be  useful ;  and 
we  believe  they  are.    Th^  sound  the  trumpet  of  alarm,  and  startie  dor- 
mant  souls.     The  author  of  these  sermons  seems  to  be  one  <^  the  best 
of  hia  class.  He  is  intelligent,  serious,  and  intensely  earnest.  His  so^  is 
•fiMae.    His  style  is  unpretentious.    No  attempt  is  naa^e  at  oratorio 
grandenr.    He  is  ootversational,  talks  to  man  as  man,  in  plain,  'comely, 
«TOry4ay  phraseology.    In  this,  as  well  as  in  eameatness,  He  is  a  mod^. 
Take  the  following  illustration  as  an  example :— "  Snppoee  1  <»me  to 
EiigUndfoi  tiie  first  time,andlsaw  a  great  big  ^fp'.^^t'Jf  "l'^**^ 
lone;  and  I  said  tony  guide.  'What  in  the  world  is  ^^^J^    ,1»«^ 
»«vw seen aoythhig  like  it  before;   it  is  amost  ««^^^.^J^-.     ™ 
wpliei,  -I^w  what  that  ia-it  is  ^  great  baUoon.'     'What  is  the 
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meaoiagof  thatf'Iaslc.  <  Don't  yoa  know  what  a  biUoon  is-? '  ^No, 
what  is  it  f  <ItiB  a  thing  intended  to  fly  up  in  the  air/  'What,  thai 
great  big  thing,  almost  as  big  as  this  dome  I  How  ean  that  stop  up  in 
the  air?  Yon  ridionlous  man ;  do  you  think  yon  are  going  to  make  s 
fool  of  me  f  Ton  think  becanse  I  am  a  foreigner  yon  can  gnll  me  ia  any 
way  yon  like.'  He  replies,  *  I  assore  yon  it  is  intended  to  do  what  I  say** 
I  turn  ronnd  on  him  Tety  saTagely  and  say, '  Don't  talk  to  me  in  that  ri* 
dienlons  way;  if  it  were  intended  to  go  np  in  the  air,  why  does  it  not?' 

*  I  will  explain  it  to  yon ;  don't  be  so  impatient ;  step  inside  this  ysid.' 
There  I  see  three  or  fonr  great  cables.  I  put  my  hand  to  them,  they 
are  quite  firm,  I-  cannot  shake  them.    *  What  makes  them  so  tight? ' 

*  Because  there  is  a  power  in  them  to  keep  down  a  great  weight.  Thst 
balloon  is  tugging  and  tearing,  and  trying  to  ris^.'  *  What  is  it  tfaat 
keeps  it  down  t '  *  Those  cables. '  My  guide  takes  out  a  little  tiny  pen* 
knife  and  begins  sawing  at  the  cables.  He  outs  one  through.  There  u 
a  jerk  of  the  canvas ;  he  outs  another,  and  another,  till  he  reaehes  the 
last ;  he  scarcely  touches  it  before  away  flies  the  balloon  xi^t  up  into 
the  air." 

These  sermons  were  taken  down  in  shorthand,  and  are  published  from 
the  reporter's  M.S.,  with  the  author's  consent,  who  also  pronounces 
them  a  faithful  record  of  what  he  said.  ' 


6l4R0B8  THBouoa  THB  Gatbs  ;  OB,  Sksvobu  or  PABiDxai.  By  Bar.  A.- 
BEksaAsa>f  F.G.S.  London:  G.  Lamb,  Sutton  Street,  Commerdal 
Boad. 

Perhaps  we  coold  not  do  better  in  the  way  of  infonsing  ovr  readfff 
as  to  the  character  of  this  book  than  by  trsjuterilnng  the  loUowiDg 
extract  frois'ihe  Preface:^**  These  sketches  were  writlen  to  enooonce 
the  people  of  Gk>d  in  their  pilgrimage  through  this  world  to  a  bettor 
one.  Glandng  backwards  through  the  gates  of  the  earthly  Eden,  w« 
see  a  Paradise  which  is  lost ;  but  looking  forwards,  we  g^eo  thnsgh 
the  gates  of  yon  celestial  dty  and  see  another  Paradise,  whi^  is  the 
heayen  of  heavens ;  where  the  tree  of  life  grows  on  the  banks  of  that 
RTer  'which  proceedeth  out  of  the  throne  of  God  jmd  ol  the  Lamb.* 
Not  that  we  exhaust  the  subjects  herein  treated  of;  they  are  oaly 
glanced  at^  They  are  sketdiea  of  the  origin  of  the  globe,  the  ftoatioH 
of  man,  the  garden  of  Eden,  man's  primeral  state,  his  USU  and  his 
explusion  from  the  garden*  In.  the  second  pact  of  thii  work  we  hsTS 
aU  outline  of  man  redeemed,  renewed,  and  sanetifled;  so  rendered 
*  meet  for  the  iaheritanoe  of  saints  in  light.'  Belying  on  the  promiMi 
qf  God  that  such  shall  enter  into  Paradise,  wv  leaTe  the  earth  in  oar 
imagination,  and  enter  through  the  gates  and  i^ance  at  the  beaniifsl 
pontion,  at  the  Uiss  of  the  sainta,  at  the  sooiety  of  ah#sla,  and  at  tbt 
perpetni^  of  fheit  ^oriods  home^' 
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There  is  not  a  little  Boiantifio  information  in  this  book,  and  a  goodly 
tzaoont  of  Biblical  ei^KMition.  Tlie  Author  has  produced  an  acceptable 
Tolmas,  one  that  is  creditable  alike  to  his  head  and  heart. 


Tex  Puobix's  Pboobbss,  fbom  this  Wobld  to  that  which  is  to  cohe. 
By  John]  BumcAN.  With  a  Life  op  the  Authob.  London :  The 
Book  Society,  Paternoster  Bow. 

This  volame  oo&taina  nothing  new.  With  the  life  of  Bunyan  and  his 
"Pilgrim's  Progress"  nearly  all  who  read  are  familiar.  The  iUustra- 
tions»  howstrer,  which  are  not  very  abundant,  are  new,  considerably 
artistie,  and  striking.  It  is  a  volume  yery  suitable  as  a  present  for  the 
jwing. 


PiSAflBA.    London :  Elliot  Stock,  Paternoster  Bow. 

This  is  an  admirable  tractate ;  it  is  multum  in  parvo;  it  has  the  seeds 
of  Tolumes.  The  following  passage,  generally  misunderBtood,  often  con- 
troverted with  savage  sectarianism,  but  vital  most  vital  withal,  the 
Anthor  expounds:  "Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and 
drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.  Whoso  eateth  My  flesh,  and 
drinketh  Hy  blood,  hath  eternal  life ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the 
Ittt  day.  For  My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  My  blood  is  drink  indeed. 
He  that  eateth  My  flesh,  and  drinketh  My  blood,  dwelleth  in  Me,  and 
1  in  him.  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  Me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father : 
so  he  that  eateth  Me,  even  he  shall  live  by  Me.  This  is  that  bread 
which  came  down  from  heaven :  not  as  your  fathers  did  eat  manna,  and 
tre  dead :  he  that  eateth  of  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever  "  (John  vi. 
S^58).  £Bs  views  are  so  sensible,  so  practical,  and  accord  so  thoroughly 
^th  what  we  have  often  propounded,  that  we  subjoin  them  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers.  "  The  sum  of  this  marvellous  discourse  is,  that 
the  food  which  He  calls  His  flesh  and  blood,  or  heavenly  bread,  gives  now 
to  the  recipient  eternal  life ;  and  that  he  that  does  not  partake  of  it  has 
&o  life.  This  is  exhaustive  and  vital ;  and  wo  must  now  try  to  find  out 
what  this  heavenly  broad  is,  and  how  to  get  it.  We  must,  however, 
clearly  gee  wliat  it  is  not.  L  It  is  not  the  mortal  body  of  flesh  and 
^d  in  which  He  lived  during  His  sojourn  upon  earth.  This  is  mani- 
M  for  the  following  ifeasons — (1)  The  heavenly  bread  came  down 
trom  hAftven ;  .but  His  mortal  flesh  and  blood  did  not  come  from  heaven 
in  soy  sense  whatever.  They  were,  like  our  own,  composed  of  earthly 
oiaterials.  *  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,'  so 
neither  can  they  come  from  thence.  (2)  The  saints  of  the  Old  Dis- 
peiuation  had  the  same  needs  as  ourselves,  and,  as  they  were  spiritual 
men,  must  have  been  fed  upon  this  heavenly  food.  *  All  our  fathers  did 
Mt  Uie  same  spiritual  meat,  and  did  all  drink  the  same  spiritual  drink ; 
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far  tbey  drank  of  that  spiritiml  Bock  that  followed  them,  and  thai  Bock 
was  ChriBt.»  (S)  That  which  is  fed  by  this  food  shall  not  die,  therefore 
it  is  the  undying  spirit  that  this  feeds;  and  mortal  flesh  cannot  feed 
spirit,  they  haying  nought  in  common.  II.  It  has  to  be  remarked  that 
this  food  has  no  necessary  connection  with  the  so-called  "Iiwd's 
Supper:'*  because  multitudes  partake  of  that  who  have  not  BjaritaAl 
life,  and  many  who  never  partook  of  it  Tiave.  The  Society  of  Friends, 
having  no  sacraments,  has  grown  some  of  the  most  robust  OhristiaDS  the 
world  has  seen.  III.  It  is^ot  the  mortal  body  of  Christ,  said  to  be 
changed  by  priestly  manipulation  from  bread  and  wine.  Such  legerde- 
main, were  it  possible,  would  avail  nothing.  *  The  flesh  profiteth  nothing: 
the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you  are  spirit  and  life.'  Besides,  this 
assumption  by  a  self-styled  priesthood  has  nothing  to  show  for  it  but  their 
interpretations  of  a  few  texts  of  Scripture.  What  then  is  it  to  eat  sod 
drink  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  T  *  He  that  eateth  Me  shall  Hve  by 
Me.*  The  axialogy  of  nature  must  be  kept  steai^y  in  view  here.  The 
healthy  condition  of  every  animal  at  any  given  time  is  the  result  of  all 
the  nutritious  food  it  has  consumed.  The  nourishment  is  absorbed  into 
the  blood,  and  *  the  blood  is  the  life.*  The  order  of  nature  is,  hanger, 
food,  growth.  In  like  manner  *  to  eat  and  drink  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
the  Son  of  Man,'  is  to  absorb  into  the  spirit  and  assimilate  the  essential 
qualities  of  His  nature,  '  Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness  (diKcuoff^mjy,  perfection),  for  they  shall  be  filled.' 
Therefore  such  as  hunger  after  inward  purity,  gentleness,  humility, 
meekness, — ^in  short,  Christ-likeness, — ^are  drawing  down  into  themselvea 
this  one  real  life.  But  those  only  get  the  heavenly  food  who  hunger  for 
it,  for  none  else  can  eat.  Moreover,  all  are  supplied  according  to  the 
strength  of  their  desire.  '  According  to  thy  faith  (hunger),  so  be  it  unto 
thee.*  So  that  the  same  order  obtains  here  as  in  nature,  viz.,  hanger, 
food,  and  growth.  Tiiis  then  is  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  this  ifl 
His  redemption.    It  is  to  become  a  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature." 
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A     HOMILY 

Temple  of  the  Future.— A  Symbol 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 


No.  XIX 


Thon  Bon  of  m«i,  show  the  honse  to  the  honw  of  Iswiel.  that  they 
Mj  be  ubuned  of  thair  iniqnitiBB :  M,d  let  them  mwnre  the  pattern 
And  If  they  be  shamed  at  aU  that  they  hare  done,  ahow  them  the  form 
of  the  house,  .  .  .  and  aU  the  hwra  thereof."— Ezmul  xl.  to  ilvi 
(Mefly  efa«ptet  xliii,  rerses  10  and  U.  ' 

j^N  inquiring  first  into  the  pbimabt  asd  locAt 
mAKDfo  of  tBia  viBion  we  are  met  with 
several  plansible  theories  of  it.  There  is 
what  Dr.  Fairbairn  calla  the  "  hUtorico- 
literal "  interpretatioD,  wiich  sees  in  these 
elaborate  chapters  a  description  of  the  Temple 
conunonly  called  Solomon's,  that  Ezekiel  had  known  well 
Mid  revered  greatly  in  the  days  before  his  exile ;  and  the 
object  in  giving  this  description  of  a  then  ruined  edifice 
ifBB,  that  in  the  fntnre  times  of  national  regeneration  to 
which  we  have  Been  so  many  of  his  prophecies  point,  the 
JewB  fllioald  seek  as  far  as  possible  to  restore  it.  But  if  this 
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view  were  adopted,  we  miut  completely  B^arate  thui  vision 
and  those  connected  with  it,  of  the  distribntion  of  the 
land  and  the  arrangement  of  the  oommonwMUfc,  which 
are  evidently  associated  with  it.  It  is  impossible  that 
they  could  be  historic,  and  so  it  is  unlikely  that  this  one 
of  an  intimately  connected  series  would  be.  Moreover, 
there  are  many  contrasts  between  the  temple  thus  de- 
scribed and  Solomon's  Temple,  which  it  is  supposed  is 
here  intended  to  be  described.  Then,  what  is  called  the 
"histoHcO'ideal "  interpretation,  which  asserts  that  the 
vision  gives  specifications  of  a  literal-  Temple  that  ought 
actually  to.  be  built  by  the  Jews,  is  untenable  for  two 
reasons.  First,  it  would  be  unjust  to  charge  Israel  with 
utter  disobedience  to  Divine  command,  which  we  should 
then  have  to  do,  for  the  orders  were  in  no  manner  obeyed 
in  the  edifice  erected  by  Zerubbabel.  And  secondly,  it 
would  have  been  a  physical  impossibility  to  have  erected 
a  structure  on  the  dimensions  assigned  to  this  Temple, 
with  the  mode  of  distribution  of  land  and  arrangement  of 
river  here  described.  Nor  is  the  ''  Jewish  carnal  *^  view 
any  better.  This  foretells  that  here  we  have  an  accurafce 
description  of  a  Temple  that  shall  be  erected  when  the 
Jews  repossess  Canaan.  There  is  very  much  reason 
against  accepting  that  interpretation ;  for,  first,  has  not 
the  Saviour  emphatically  brought  in  fpr  ever  the  time 
when  ''  neither  in  this  mountain  nor  in  Jerusalem  ii  the 
Father  to  be  worshipped"?  Besides,  would  not  such 
intense  care  for  details  of  structure  and  ceremony  be  a 
return  to  the  ''  beggarly  elements ''  from  which,  the 
Epistle  to  themselves  says.  Christian  Hebrews  have  been 
delivered  ?  And  moreover,  what  place  or  need  is  there 
for  the  sacrifices  here  described,  now  that  the  Lamb  <rf 
God  "  has  offered,  one  sacrifice  for  sins  for  ever/*  and  "  by 
one  offering,  for  ever  perfected  them  that  are  sanctified''  ? 
The  interpretation  tq  be  accepted  seems  olaarlj  that 
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which  is  oalledj-HSoarcely  aconrately^  biit  we  know  no 
better  name'f  or  it,— "  the  Christum  spiritual "  view.  That 
riew  Bees  here  mainly  a  prediction  of  the  good  times 
God  has  revealed  for  His  kingdom  among  men  :  a  king<» 
dom  here  set  forth,  naturally  to  a  priestly  prophet,  nnder 
the  figare  of  a  Temple*  Probably  Ezekiel,  in  looking  for* 
ward  to  the  regeneration  of  the  Jewish  people,  did,  as 
Mr.  Manrice  well  shows  he,  from  education  and  habit  and 
sympathy  as  a  priestly  seer,  would  naturally  do,  anticipate 
the  re^erection  of  a  Temple,  For  to  him  a  nation  without 
a  Temple  as  its  sacred  centre,  would  be  an  anomaly.  He 
would  feel  ''that  that  •eollection  of  goodly  stones  ex- 
preftsed  the  presenoe  of  a  one  living  Being,  that  it  denoted 
the  unity  of  the  tribes,  that  it  spoke  of  a  bond  of  fellow- 
ship  for  all  nations,  that  it  declares  justice  and  order  to 
be  the  foondation  of  all  society/'  And  so  predicting,  as 
we  have  seen  he  has  in  many  of  the  strange  series  of  his 
visions,  the  complete  renaiaaance  of  Israel,  he,  in  this 
crowning  vision  of  the  series,  gathers  up  all  his  hallowed 
hopes  for  the  nation  into  the  symbols  connected  with  a 
Temple  and  its  surroundings.  It  is  not  in  the  structure 
itself,  but  in  all  for  which  it  witnessed,  and  all  it  illustra* 
ted  that  there  is  the  real  pith  of  the  prophecy,  the  ker- 
nel of  the  vision.  With  all  the  detailed  minutiaa  of  this 
edidee  there  is  strikingly  little  said  about  the  material  of 
which  it  is  to  be  built.  For  that  very  reason  it  the  better 
stands  as  a  symbol  of  a  temple  of  living  stones.  Yet,  that 
it  may  be  very  real  to  prophetic  seer  and  to  listening 
people,  there  is  this  very  definite,  detailed  representation 
of  a  building'.  They  are,  however,  not  to  be  read  as  a 
mere  arohitect's  specifications, .  but  as  a  prophet's  hope, 
and  a  Divine  promise.  And  as  the  people^s  hopes 
respond,  and  they  begin  to  covet  the  possession  again  in 
their  midst  of  a  Temple,  and  all  a  Temple  signified,  they 
are  to  be  taught  that  they  must  first  be  "  ashamed  of 
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their  iniquitieB/'  The  gross  and  now  nameless  sins  into 
which  they  had  fallen  must  be  abandoned.  And  then  to 
the  hands  of  men  of  repentant  and  pnre  hearts  should  be 
given  the  very  details  of  the  plans  and  the  moral  law  too 
of  the  sacred  house  they  long  to  see  re-established ;  and 
the  re-establishment  of  which  should  at  once  typify  and 
advance  the  presence  among  them  of  the  true  kingdom  of 

God. 

So  we  come  to  notice  the  PsaicAirBNT  and  dnivbesal 
meaning  of  the  vision, — ^its  teaching  about  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

This  vision  illustrates  for  us, — 

I.  The  chabactebistics  oip  the  kinodox  of  God. — 
Are  we  not  reminded, — It  is  8cu>red.  The  selection  of 
portions  of  time  for  sabbaths,  of  families  of  men  for 
priests,  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  designed  to  teaoh  what 
is  meant  by  setting  apart  of  time  or  men  to  high  and 
holy  purposes,  so  that  afterwards  we  may  learn  how  all 
time  and  all  men  may  be  so  s^t  apart.  So  the  setting 
apart  of  one  building  as  a  Temple,  teaches  how  spaces 
and  places  and  services  may  be  devoted  to  high  and  holy 
purposes.  The  wall  and  gates  and  guard  diambers  here 
described  seem  planned  only  to  give  the  idea  of  saored- 
ness.  The  teaching  here  of  the  nation's  golden  age  is  that 
the  Commonweath  ^is  a  Temple.  For  God  it  is  to  exist; 
in  His  service  all  its  members  must  engage;  nay,  in  the 
very  nation  itself,  as  in  a  sanctuary  of  living  stones.  He 
will  dwell.  Its  rich  and  its  poor,  its  cultured  and  its 
ignorant,  its  art,  its  science,  its  commerce,  its  festivals, 
are  all  to  be  sanctified.  We  cannot  forbear  quoting  tf  r. 
Maurice's  eloquent  words :  "  Every  portion  of  human  life, 
the  forms  of  society,  the  roughest  stone,  the  richest  mar- 
ble, as  well  as  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  fiuhion 
them  into  shape  and  symmetry,  must  be  devoted  to  the 
expression  of  that  truth  which  has  come  to  restore  and 
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regenerate  the  nniverse/'  Then  we  notice  about  that 
kingdom, — It  is  conspicuous.  This  Temple  stands  on  a 
very  high  moantain,  o^nd  so  standing  is  of  course  promi- 
nent and  widely  seen.  How  trae  an  emblem  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  I  for  goodness,  like  its  Incarnate  Pattern 
and  Inspxrer,  cannot  be  hid.  Righteousness  in  men  is  to 
be  as  a  candle,  not  under  a  bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick ; 
while  lore  must  ever  be  like  the  fragrance  of  the  very 
precious  ointment,  which,  as  soon  as  the  alabaster  box 
was  broken,  filled  the  house.  It  is  vast.  Not  only  has  it 
many  gates  and  is  thus  accessible  from  every  quarter,  but 
it  is  reckoned  that  the  measurements  of  the  Temple  and 
land,  as  seen  by  Ezdkiel,  would  give  a  Temple  larger  than 
all  Jerusalem,  and  a  Jerusalem  larger  than  all  the  land 
of  Canaan.  So  we  have  a  beautiful  indication  of  the 
growing  influence  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  not 
narrow  in  nationality,  straitened  in  sectarianism,  as  they 
think  who  "  limit  the  Holy  One  of  Israel."  Its  King  is 
He  who  has  predicted,  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  ail 
men  unto  Me."  It  is  complete.  The  particularization  of 
the  details  of  the  Temple  Ezekiel  saw,  is  so  minute,  that, 
excepting  as  we  judge  it  by  similar  minute  particulariza- 
tions  in  his  other  visions,  we  should  be  compelled  to  con- 
sider it  must  be  literal.  But  it  is  rather  an  emphatic 
method  of  showing  Divine  knowledge  of  and  care  for 
every,  even  the  smallest  detail  of  the  kingdom  of  truth 
amongst  men.  There  is  the  arrangement  of  every  porch, 
and  piUar,  and  chamber,  and  sill-piece  in  the  Temple ;  the 
care  for  every  branch  of  the  vine,  and  for  every  member 
of  the  body,  and  for  every  bone  in  the  vast  resuscitated 
army  in  the  Valley  of  Vision.  By  such  figures.  Old  and 
^ew  Testament  teaching  conspire  to  impress  us  with  the 
bet  that,  in  (rod's  kingdom,  there  is  added  "  to  faith 
▼irtue,  and  to  virtue  knowledge,  and  to  knowledge  tem- 
perance, and  to  temperance  patience,  and  to  patience 
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godliness^  and  to  godliness  brotherly  kindnesd,  sod  to 
brotherly  kindness  diarity."  •  li  i$  scusrifidci^  Of  coune 
we  find  in  the  delineation  of  the  l>&inple,  altars,  and  in 
the  ritual  for  the  honse^  direotions  for  priests  and  sr- 
rangements  for  slaying  animals  for  sacrifice.  And  in  the 
great  temple  of  truth  and  goodness,  though  now  there  u 
no  need  for  sacrifice  for  sin,  since  the  propitiation  for  the 
world's  sin  has  died,  there  is,  and  there  will  ever  be^ 
for  discipline  and  for  dei^lopment  of  the  highest  life, 
the  many  altars  of  daily  self-denials,  the  high  altar  of 
complete  self-sacrifice.  It  is  heauiifuh  Amcxigst  the 
adornments  Bzekiel  described^  were  the  chembimi  the 
symbol  of  ideal  creature-life,  and  the  p(ilm*1arees,  the 
boughs  of  whose  feathery  foliage,  beantifol  in  themselTes^ 
were  the  chosen  signs  of  victory.  So  morally  ^  strength 
and  beauty,''  the  strength  of  tiie  stemor  and  the  besutj 
of  the  gentler  virtues,  *'  are  in  the  sanctuary  "  of  God's 
kingdom.  It  is  Ood4nhahiied.  The  return  of  God  to 
dwell  in  the  Temple  is  the  climax  of  the  vision,  tHe  crown 
of  all  its  glory.  This  prophecy  shall  be  fulfilled  odj 
when  the  nations  can  truly  sing,  '^  Behold  the  tabeomacle 
of  God  is  with  men,  and  He  will  dwell  with  them ;  snd 
they  shall  be  His  people,  and  He  will  be  their  God.'' 
The  light  that  filled  the  material-  strnoture  is  the  impres- 
sive emblem  of  the  Saviour's  presence  as  the  Light  of 
the  World,  a  presence  felt  and  revealed  by  att  who  we 
Ghristly  men,  who  with  reality  can  say,  "  We  hftVe  the 
niind  of  Christ."  He  walks  in  the  midst  of  the  Ohui^befl; 
inspires  all,  and  reigns  over  all. 

Such  are  some  of  the  many  points  that  are  atudogically 
suggested  here  about  the  kingdom  of  God. 

n.     ThB    QVkLTBlCAmoV   FOH   HAVINO    1*0    ©O  WITH   WW 

KiKGDoir.  With  a  simplicity  and  directness  that^  makes 
it  very  clear  even  in  midst  of  so  strange  a  vision,  there 
is  here  proclaimed  the  condition  on  wMch  men  may  h^^ 
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the  detailed  plan  of  this  fature  Temple  given  to  them. 
They  are  to  have  a  glance  at  the  honse  as  a  whole^  and  if 
thej  are  fascinated  with  its  glory,  and  begin  to  glow  with 
the  hope  of  enjojriiig  its  privileges,  they  will  surely  begin, 
to  be  ashamed  of  their  own  sins.     The  Divine  order  and 
parity  and  goodness  will  shame  their  disorder,  imparity, 
and  evil.     Then,  if  they  are  traly  humbled  by  a  sense  of 
Grod's  loving-kindness  to  them  in  giving  them  a  pledge 
of  His  presence  in  their  great  unworthiness  of  it,  they 
become  fit  to  study  His  designs  for  their  ovm  and  the 
world's  fldvatioo.    Whilst  the  Jews  were  living  as  they 
were,  they  could  hot  understand  the  elements  of  such  a 
kingdom  as  God  would  kave  them  and  all  men  enter. 
So  the  propbet  had  to  repeat  his  old  and  many  times 
agonizing  effort  to  bring  them  to  repentance.     This  is 
the  one  first  requirement  of  all  men.     We  need  to  be 
hnmbled  by  some  revelation  of  God's  great  and  ande« 
served  love,    This  we  have  in  Jesus  Christ.    "  The  good« 
liess  of  God  leadetb  to  repentance.''     We  need  to  feel 
the  contrast  between  our  actual  state  and  God's  ideal; 
this  we  also  have  in  Jesus  Christ.    That  humbling,  that 
sense  of  shame,  is  but  another  way  in  which  there  is 
falfllled  in  us  the  Baptist's  teaching,  ''Bepent^  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,"  or  the  Saviom*'s  condi* 
tion  of  the  way  to  the  blessed  life :  "  Except  ye  be  con- 
verted, ye  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."    For  our 
own  entrance  into  the  kingdom  that  thip  Temple  typifies, 
and  as  our   qualification  for  doing  any  true  work  in 
rearing  that  kingdom  among  men,  there  must  be  first  of 
all  personal  penitende.    Repentant  men  are  the  men  to 
whom,  for  themselves  and  for  othersj  are  revelations  of 
duty,  and  inspirations  of  earnestness  and  hope.     Such 
men  become  indeed  temples  of  God,  for  "  thus  saith  the 
High  and  Holy  One,    ...    I  dwell  with  him  that  is 
of  a  contrite  said  hnmble  spirit,  to  I'evive  the  spirit  of  the 
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homblej  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones/' 
Such  men  will  be  thoroughly  and  bitterly  "ashamed"  of 
will-worship,  mammon^worship,  every  form  of  self-wor- 
ship^ and  will  be  eager  to  study  and  earnest  to  attain  to 
higher  and  holier  life  for  themselves  and  for  others. 
Bristol.  Uruah  R.  Thoxas. 
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Our  Parpose.— Many  learned  and  deyont  men  have  gone  phiUtogieaJhf  Qxrcn^ 
this  TivBUic,  this  book  of  Hebrew  hymns,  and  hare  left  ns  the  rich  resuUs  of  thor 
inquiries  in  Tolnmes  within  the  reaoh  of  erery  Biblical  student.  To  do  the  wan 
verbal  ktrmnmUio$  of  this  book,  eren  as  well  as  it  has  been  done,  wotild  be  to  eon- 
trlbnte  nothinic  fresh  in  the  way  of  OToldng  or  enfondnsr  its  Divine  ideas.  A 
thorough  KoiOLiTio  treatment  it  has  never  yet  reoeived,  and  to  this  work  we  here 
commit  ourselves,  determining  to  employ  the  best  results  of  modem  Biblical  echolar- 
ship. 

Our  Ketliod.— Our  plan  of  treatment  will  comprise  four  sections  :—<l)  The 
HisTOBT  of  the  passage.  Lyric  poetry,  which  the  book  is.  is  a  dellneatian  of  VMag 
ofaamcter ;  and  the  key,  therefore,  to  unlock  the  meaning  and  reach  the  spirit  of  the 
words  is  a  knowledge  of  the  men  and  droamstanoea  that  the  poet  sketches  with  mi 
lyric  pendl.->(B)  AmrocAnovs  of  the  passage.  Tliis  will  include  short  anlaaalory 
notes  on  any  ambiguous  word,  phrase,  or  aUnsion  that  may  occur. — (S)  Ise  Aaev* 
mirt  of  the  passage.  A  knowledge  of  the  midn  drift  of  an  author  is  auongii  »• 
most  eeeential  conditions  for  interinretlzig  his  meaning.~(i)  The  HoMxutics  of  Ihe 
passage.  Thie  is  our  main  work.  We  shidl  endeavour  so  to  group  the  Divine  idm 
that  have  been  legitimately  educed,  as  to  suggest  such  thoughts,  and  indicatesaw 
sermonising  methods,  as  may  promote  the  prolLcienoy  of  modem  pulpit  miniatt*' 
tions. 


Subjeot:  The  Community  of  Godly  Hen. 

**  Great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly  to  be  praised,**  ete. — ^Pbauc  xItuI.  1-H. 

HuTOBT.— "  Thia  Psalm,  like  the  forty-sixth,  is,  by  Belitzsoh  and  otfaeis, 
referred  to  the  times  of  Jehoshaphat,  as  the  psalm  in  which  the  m* 
raenloas  disoomfitnre  of  the  combined  hings  of  Moab,  Ammon,  ^a 
Edom,  in  the  wilderness  of  Tekoa,  was  eelebrafeed :  an  occasion  vbidi 
it  suits  very  weU.  But  I  cannot  help  agreeing  with  Weiss  in  eoosi^' 
ing  it  a  prodnotion  of  David^s  pen,  and  written  to  celebrate  some  of  ^ 
earlier  teinmphs  in  that  series  of  oonfiiots  with  the  Syrians  and  Am- 
monites, the  termination  of  which  is  sung  in  the  forty-giztii  F**^* 
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Bj  Hub  time  Zion  h«d  been  reeovexed  from  the  Jebnsitefl,  and  adorned 
with  stately  palaces,  and  thoroughly  fortified  (2  Sam.  ▼.  9),  and  the 
Ark  of  Ood  located  on  it ;  and  Dayid  would  be  found  to  draw  towards 
it  the  affectiona  and  hopes  of  his  people  as  the  chosen  xesidenoe  of 
their  God  and  SaTionr."— i).  HapsUme,  M.A. 

A5I0T1TI01IS:  Ver.  L— "  Oreat  U  the  Lord,  and  greatly  to  be  praUed  m 
the  dip  of  our  Ood,^^  This  means  Jerosalem.  **Xn  the  mountain  of 
hit  hoUnese  '*-~Honnt  Zion. 

Ver.  t--"BeauHful  for  aituation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  it  Mount 
Zion,  on  the  eidee  of  the  north,  the  eity  of  the  great  King.''  I>r.  Thom- 
son, in  "  The  Land  and  the  Book/'  answers  the  question  "What  is 
there  or  was  there  about  Zion  to  justify  the  high  eulogium  of  David  ?*' 
"  The  situation  is  indeed  eminently  adapted  to  be  the  platform  of  a 
augnifieent  citadel.  Bising  high  aboye  the  deep  valley  of  Qihon  and 
Hinnom  on  the  west  and  south  and  the  scarcely  less  deep  one  of  the 
Cheesemongers  on  the  east,  it  could  only  be  assailedtfrom  the  north- 
west ;  and  then  on  the  sides  of  the  north  it  was  magnificently  beauti- 
ful, and  fortified  by  walls,  towers,  and  bulwarks,  the  wonder  and  terror 
of  the  nations.  *  For  the  kings  were  assembled,  they  passed  by  together. 
They  saw  it  so  they  marvelled,  they  were  troubled  and  hasted  away.' 
At  the  thought  of  it  the  royal  psalmist  again  bursts  forth  in  triumph, 
*  Walk  about  Zion  and  go  round  about  her,'  etc.  Alas !  her  towers  have 
long  since  faDen  to  the  ground,  her  bulwarks  have  been  thrown  down, 
her  palaces  crumbled  to  the  dust,  and  we  who  walk  about  Zion  can 
tell  no  other  story  to  the  generation  following." 

Ver.  8.— ••  Ood  is  known  in  her  palaces  for  a  refuge/'  «*  Elohim  in  her 
paUoes  beeame  known  as  a  stronghold." — Delitzsch. '  God,  not  granite 
bulwarks,  nor  even  mountains  or  standing  armies,  was  the  protection 
of  Jerusalem. 

Ver. 4.— "For,  lo,the  kings  were  assemhUd,  they  passed  by  together.*' 
Who  were  the  *'  kings  "  that  gathered  together,  and  on  what  occasion 
did  they  nxeet  ?  This  question  cannot  be  answered  with  certainty ; 
probably  some  foreign  kings  had  on  some  occasion  assembled  to- 
gether in  order  to  besiege  Jerusalem. 

Ver.  5.~"  They  saw  it,  and  so  they  marvelled;  they  were  troubled,  and 
hatted  away."  As  the  royal  vultures  gazed  upon  it  they  were  so  struck 
with  its  grandeur  and  strength  that  all  hopes  of  conquering  ityanished; 
and,  amazed  and  bewildered,  they  fled  away. 

Ver.  6.— *(  Fear  took  hold  upon  them  there,  and  paint  as  of  a  woman  in 
travail." — The  figure  here  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Bible.  Jer. 
iT.  21,  vi.  24,  ziii.  21,  zzil.  28,  zxz.  6,  zHz.  24;  Mic.iv.  9, 10 ;  Isa.  liii. 
11.  The  idea  is,  that  panic-struck  they  fled  away  in  utter  constema- 
tion. 

Ver.  7.--.«  Thou  breakest  the  ships  of  Tarshith  with  au  east  wind." 
Whether  this  refers  to  an  historic  event  or  is  merely  used  as  a 
metaphor,  scarcely  matters.    Ood  can  and  does  break  the  strongest 
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:  8fai|iiiiriihftlinAttiofwi]icl;  a&d  M  eid^  Mm  Ha  brnk  the  pvrpom 
■  of  monanliB  And  nfttioDg.    It  is,  lumevtf,  an  inteMftiiig  oebcidfltee 

that  s  disuter  limilar  to  «hu  did  beiall  tha  iiATyof  JTehoiluiphii  (1 

Sifigsxiii  tf ;  S  Claroti.  xz.  97). 
Ver.  8.—**  ^»  we  have  heard,  to  havifp&  asn  in^  the  oUy  4if  the  Lofi  of 

hosts,  in  the  city  of  our  God:  Ood  vfiU  establUhit  for  «wr."— Tlw 
'  meaning  of  this  is,  What  we  hare  heard  from  o^ers  we  have  Men, 
'  yiz.,  that  God  is  in  onf  midst  and  will  defend  ^B^ 
Ver.  9.—"  We  have  thought  of  Thy  lovitigkindnet$,  0  Ood,  in  the  midst  of 

Thy  temple,**    *•  We  thought,  Elohim,  of  Thy  lovingkindnesa  in  the 
•  midst  of  Thy  temple."— DeKt*«c^    What  they  had  seen  themselves 

of  His  loringkindness  they  compared  with  what  their  fathers  had  told 

them,  and  this  they  did  in  the  temple. 
Yer.  10!—"  According  to  Thy  name,  0  Ood,  io  is  Thy  praise  unto  the  ends 

of  the  earth,'*    "  As  is  Thy  name,  Blohim,  so  is  Thy  praise  unto  the 

ends  of  the  earth."    Whereyer  Thou  art  known,  Thou  wilt  be  praised. 

*•  Thy  right  hand  is  full  of  righteou^nea:*  God's  "  right  hand  "  is  Hii 

exeoutire  power,  and  that  executive  power  is  instinct  with  zit^teoQS- 
"-  nesB,  filled  and  fired  with  it. 
Ver.  11.— *'Lcf  moufU  Zion  rejoice,  let  the  daughters  of  Judah  he  glad, 

because  of  Thy  judgments,''     The  daughters  of  Judah  "  may  denote 

the  smaller  cities  it^  the  tribe  of  Judah,  that  surrounded  Jeruiaalem  as 

the  mother  city,  in  accordance  with  a  usage  quite  common  in  the 

Hebrew  Scriptures.  *  * 
l^er.  12.—"  Walk  about,  Zloii,  and  go  round  about  her :  tell  the  tovtn 

tlftrcof,''    Encircle  Zion  and  count  her  towers,  and  mark  the  perfect 

state  of  her  defences,  as  untouched  by  recent  dangers. 
Ver.  18* — "Ifar At  ye  well  her  bulwarks,  consider  her  palaces  ;  tJiat  ye  uwy 

teU  it  to  the  generation  following.**    Study  well  her  defences,  that  yoa 
. .  may  be  able  to  transmit  a  correct  account  to  posterity.    Pr.  13iom- 

von,  in  his  admirable  book  (p.  29)  already  quoted,  giyes  an  aocoont  o{ 

the  ancient  defences  of  Jerusalem. 
Ter.  14.—"  For  this  God  is  our  God  for  ever  and  ever:  Be  unti  be  ow 
'  ifuide  even  unto  death.'*    "For  this  God  our  God  for  ever  and  ever. 
.  He.wiU  guide  us  unto  ie^ih.**^AUxander.    Some  say  it  means,  be* 

yond  death. 


-AawMW^TWf  pmIsi  e«lebrateg  (1)  l^msalem  as  the  roiideaee  of 
Jehovah,  and  as  having  been  recently  8av«d  by  mut^fet.  1-8.  (f)  On 
Moovnl  of  tm,  He  is  worthy  of  praise  from  age  to  ago-vdr.  9^4. 

HoMiLBTice.^^Homiletioi^ly  this  psalm  may  be  i^garded  ai  a 
symbolical  representation  of  the  eommunUy  of  godly  men,  Ip»- 
fer  this  expression  io  that  of  the  "Chnroh  of  Qod,"  beoaose  iia 
term  ckurchf  m  employed  io  th«n  dajs,  is  an  n^wt^ntng  euii 
BtymologioaUyy  in  the  Queek.  it  means  an  asseiablf ;  end  in 
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these  modem  times  it »  applied  often  to  an  assembly  of  igno- 
ramuses, hypocrites,  sectaries,  and  bigots.  The  true  Chnrch 
i3  a  commnnitj  of  godly  men,  and  members  of  this  oommnnity 
are  fonnd,  perhaps,  often  in  ocmneotocm  with  conyentional 
churches,  and  often  in  connection  with  none.  "  The  ChnjQch 
on  earth  and  all  the  dead,  bat  one  communion  make."  Look- 
ing at  the  psalm  in  thi3  light,  we  learn  that  this. community 
li  dlvlndy  social^  imposingly-  beautiful^  berieficently  injivf&rdialy 
irtumj^h(inily  paioerfuly  socially  commanding,  infinitely  offiumd^ 
and  reUgtoualy  meditative. 

I.  It  is  DiYiwELY  SOCIAL.  It  is  a  "  city."  "  The  city  of  our 
God.''  Jerusalem  is  its  symbol.  There  are  many  fellowships 
amongst  men — opmmercial,  literary,  scientific,  political-—that 
are  not  Divine.    The  society  of  godly  men  is  a  Divine  society. 

First:  God  is  the  chief  object  of  adoration  in  this  city. 
*'  Glraat  is  the  Iiord,  and  greatly  to  be  praised,  in  the  city  of 
oor  Crod."  God  is  the  centre  of  this .  commnnity.  Around. 
Him  they  all  reyolve,  from  Him  they  all  derive  their  light, 
their  life,  their  order,  their  beauty.     They  all  meet  in  Him, 

Secondly:  Qod  is. the  chief  resident  in  this  city.  He  is 
''blown  in  her  palaces."  He  is  the  very  centre  of  ilxeir  being, 
They  are  the  temples  for  the  Holy  Ghost  to  dwell  in. 

Thirdly :  God  is  the  absolute  Monarch  of  this  city*  It  is 
"  the  city  of  the  great  King.*'  He  rales  them  as  their  absolute 
Lord  and  Master.    They  obey  God  rather  than  man* 

Fourthly  :  God  is  the  effective  guardian  of  this  city.  lake 
Jerosalem  it  is  attacked  on  all  hands;  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness gather  round,  it.  But  He  is  known  in  ''  her  palaces  for  v^ 
refuge,^*  The  .enemies  come,  they  look,  and  panic-stmok  they 
hasten  f^way.  '*  On  this  rock  will  {  bnild  Mj  Church,"  etc. 
This  co^imiiBity,  this  tme  Church,  is  then  a  Divine  social 
State,  a  State  in  which  God  is  the  chief  Ol^ject  of  adoration, 
the  chief  Resident,  the  sibsolute  Monarch  and  the.  effective 
Coardian.  Oh,  when  will  tliis  Jerusalem,  which  has  come, 
down  from  heaven,  fill  the  earth  P 

IL  It  is  ZMPOsmoiiY  BEAUTiFUX<.  ''Besntifol  for  situation, 
the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  id  Mount  Zion." 
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"Fair  Jeni8«lem, 
Ihe  holy  city,  lifted  high  her  towers, 
And  higher  yet  the  gloriotiB  temple  reared 
Her  pile,  far  off  appearing  like  a  monnt 
Of  alabaster,  topt  with  golden  spires." — ^ohn  MiUon, 

What  is  more  beautiful,  more  imposingly  grand,  than  a 
community  of  godly  men  in  a  neighbourhood  ?  *'  Mark  them 
well,"  "  go  round  about  them,"  look  into  them,  study  their 
principles.  Incormptibly  honest  in  the  market ;  tender,  pure, 
and  loving  in  the  family ;  loyal  and  philanthropic  in  the  State; 
reverent  truth  seekers  in  the  universe;  supremely  in  sympathy 
with  the  Christly  everywhere.  "  Mark  the  perfect  man  and 
behold  the  upright."  Moral  goodness  is  the  highest  beauty, 
it  is  the  beauty  of  holiness,  the  beauty  of  God  Himself.  Souls 
everywhere  are  made  to  admire  it ;  it  forms  all  that  is  beauti- 
ful and  picturesque  in  the  landscape  of  the  moral  universe. 

III.   It  is  BBNBFICBNTLT  INFLTTENTIAL.      It  is   "  the  jOy  of  khe 

whole  earth."  What  would  the  human  world  be  without  the 
community  of  godly  men  ?  Who  built  our  asylums?  Who 
created  our  best  literature  ?  Who  has  given  us  our  most  whole- 
some laws  P  Take  from  the  world  all  the  blessings  that  godly 
men  have  conferred  upon  it,  and  you  reduce  it  to  a  moral 
desert,  nay,  a  pandemonium.  This  city,  this  community,  is 
"  the  joy  of  all  the  earth."  It  is  the  "  light  of  the  world," 
the  *'salt  of  the  earth,"  the  vitality  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
showers  that  make  the  fields  fruitful  and  clothe  the  landscape 
with  beauty. 

IV.  It  is  triuHphantlt  powerful.  "  Lo,  the  kings  were 
assembled,  they  passed  by  together,  they  saw  it,  and  so  they 
marvelled,  they  were  troubled  and  hasted  away.  Fear  took 
hold  upon  them  there."  Gt>dly  men  are  the  true  conquerors 
of  the  world ;  they  conquer  though  they  fall.  The  enemies 
they  crush  are,  not  existences,  but  the  moral  evils  that  curse 
existence;  they  wrestle,  not  against  flesh  andUood,  butagaiust 
the  ^'  principalities  and  powers  of  darkness,  against  wicked- 
ness in  high  places."  Injustice,  ignorance,  oppression,  super- 
stition, these  are  the  foes  of  humanity ;  and  who  conquers  them 
but  the  good  citizens  of  the  spiritoal  Jerusalem  ?    They  flee  be- 
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fore  them  as  darkness  before  the  ligKt ;  as  a  fleet  of  TarsHish 
vessels  in  the  tempest,  they  are  dashed  to  pieces  and  en* 
golbd.  The  godly  become  more  than  conquerors ;  thej  not 
od  J  07ercome  their  enemies  but  gain  strength  by  the  con- 
quest. 

y.  It  is  ssLiGiousLT  HXDiTATiVB.  ^^Wo  haTO  thongbt  of 
Thy  lovingkindness,  0  God,  in  the  midst  of  Thy  temple." 
Obserre — 

First :  The  subject  of  the  contemplation.  (1)  The  '*  loving* 
kindness  "  of  Qod.  What  a  snblime  theme  is  this !  Gh>d's 
loTingkindness  is  the  inspiration  of  His  being,  the  root  of 
the  nniyerse,  and  the  fountain  of  all  happioess.  (2)  His 
righteous  power.  "  Thy  right  hand  is  full  of  righteousness." 
His  right  hand  is  His  omnipotence,  and  His  omnipotence  is 
fraught  Tvith  righteousness.     Observe — 

Secondly :  The  scene  of  the  thought  The  temple.  **  In 
the  midst  of  Thy  temple."  It  is  in  the  temple,  the  scene  of 
worship,  these  thoaghta  come  up  to  the  mind.  The  com« 
munity  of  the  godly  is  a  thoughtful  company.  They  think  of 
the  grandest  subject  in  the  most  sacred  scenes.  They  make 
His  'Movingkindness,"  His  "name,"  His  "righteousness," 
the  theme  of  their  meditation,  and  His  universe  the  temple 
of  their  existence. 

YI.  It  is  socuLLT  COMMANDING.  "  Walk  about  Zion  and  go 
roand  about  her:  tell  the  towers  thereof.  Mark  ye  well  her 
bulwarks,  consider  her  palaces  that  ye  may  tell  it  to  the  gener- 
ation following."  This  godly  community  have  an  urgent 
claim  to  tho  earnest  attention  of  mankind;  they  deserve 
and  will  repay  the  study  of  all ;  no  study  is  so  urgent,  so 
Important,  so  useful  as  the  study  of  the  true  Church  of  Qod. 
These  men  will  learn  the  sublimest  subjects  of  thought,  the 
most  urgent  duties  and  momentous  interests.  The  true 
Church  is  the  best  Bible,  the  fullest  and  the  most  real  revela- 
tion of  Qod.  "  Mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks  and  her  palaces." 
See  where  true  protection  and  royal  dignities  are  found. 

Vn.  It  is  iKFonTBLT  AFniUBHT.  *'  This  Qod  is  our  Gh)d  for 
ever  and  ever :  He  will  be  our  guide  even  unto  death."    Qod 
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IB  ibeir  prbpeHj.  What  tM  worlds^  s^Btoms,  Ae  nnxvanfi^  to 
GodP 

First :  He  is  tha  OBlysotiUsaiiefifing  piopertf  .  Tbe  ioiil  if 
so  oonstttated  tiiat  it  can  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  thsn 
Ood ;  it  does  not  want  His,  bnt  Him ;  it  cries  out  for  the  Hf* 
ing  Ood.  Qvre  ifc'ilie  aniTersey  and  it  wffl  be  emptf  snd 
huxigry  without  Him. 

Secondly :  He  is  the  only  enduring  property.  BverytiiiBg 
else  shall  pcLds  away.  !Fhe  haaTems  and  tbe  earth  shall  pass 
away,  bilt  He  remamS)  and  to  His  years  there  id  no  end,  Thil 
is  the  property  of  thiil  godly  oommnnity,  they  mtsf  hate  hot 
KMe,  if  any,  of  this  world's  goods ;  they  may  be  paapm ;  bii 
they  all  have  Crod ;  they  oan  say,  ^  The  Lord  is  my  poHuKl 
for  evec  and  ever/* 

CoKCLUsiON : — Snoh  are  some  of  Ae  facts  whiob  thid  psdm 

Btiggesis'a&d  illustrates  ooneeming  i^s  godly  conannnity,  this 

true  Ohni^h^  this  moral  Jerusalem.     Dp  W0  belong  to  thi^ 

eity,  this  spiritnal  oommonirealth,  this  bleMed  oommimionf 

If  so,  it  matters  not  what  conyentional  Ghnroh  owns  or  ^ 

owns  US,  it  matters  bnt  little  what  oui*  temporal  circnmstaaoeB 

are,  or  how  we  stand  with  the  world.    *'  We  have  oaroitixeii* 

sbip  io  heaven,  whence  also  we  look  for  a  Saviour,  the  Loi^ 

Jesas  Christ."    And  where  is  heaven?      Here  and  ev^ry* 

whore. 

"  Xu  Thee  my  po^ers^  my  treasares  U^e, 
To  Thee  my  life  must  tend ; 
Giying  Thyself,  Thou  all  dost  give, 
0  Boul-stifficing  Friend  1 

**  And  wherefore  dibuld  I  seek  above 
The  city  In  the  Bky? 
fiinee  firm  in  faith  uid  deep  In  love 
Its  brood  lonodationB  U»-* 

"  Since  in  a  life  of  peaoa  and  prayer. 
Nor  Isoown  on  earth  nor  praised, 
,.  .  By  humblest  toil,  by  ceaseless  care, 

Iti;  holy  towers  are  raised. 

**  Whore  pain  the  sdul  hath  purified, 
And  penitenbe  halh  slriTeti,  7 
And  truth  iiHcroWned  and  glorified-^ 
There,  only  there,  is  heaven  1 " 
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ThtfBodkofJobisonAof Uiegraad0itfleotia88ofBi.vixieflot!iptiii«.  Ithunsrer 
jH,  tQ  Qox  kxiowledg^  been  treated  in  a  pturoly  Homiletio  method  for  HoiDiletia 
aula.  fiatidM  sMny  learned  ezpoiltlons  on  tne  book  foond  in  onr  general  com- 
tnmtMiefcwd  bare  fpMsiai  ex^getioal  yoliunM  of  good  sohotaBlyaiid  ezitioal  wQorths 
such  as  Dra.  Bamea,  Wemyaa,  Kaaon  Goode,  Koyes  Lee,  Delitascb,  and  Herman 
Hedwiak  Jtecnatd  i  ma  laet  U  ia  aTtrj  imy  a  masterly  production.  For  ns,  there- 
fore, to  go  into  philology  and  verbu  critioiBm»  when  aoch  admirable  worka^  are 
avaOaMe  to  all  atadefnte,  woaM  be  snperflaooa,  If  not  presumption.  Ambiguona 
tanas,  when  tboy  ooonr,  wailMU  of  ooone  explain,  and  oooaaionaUy  anggest  an  im- 
prored  rendering  {  bntonr  work  will  be  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  HomUatic.  Wa  shall 
Mnr  to  bring  oat  from  the  grand  old  words  those  Divine  verities  which  are  tme 
sndritaltomanaaiBaa  inaaiandaandegea.  Theae  trntha  we  alaiU  ftama  In  an 
Gfiar  as  phUosophio  and  snggesUve  as  oar  best  powers  will  enable  na  to  do  2  And 
tUa  in  eraar  to  kelp  tha  eanaat  preMhera  of  God's  Holy  Word. 


Subject :  The  StruggUngs  of  a  Suffering  Soul  after  God. 

"  Than  Job  ansirared  and  said/'  «te.— Job  xiiil.  1-10. 

ExEomcAX.  BstfABxs :  Yer.  1,  2.-^*^  Then  Job  answered  and  said,  Even 
Uhday  is  my  complaint  bitUr :  my  stroke  is  heavier  than  my  groan* 
ing.**  Elipbaz  has  done—he  retires  from  the  scene,  he  speaks  no 
more  io  Job ;  and  the  patriarch  now  replies  to  him  in  this  and  the  iol- 
loinng  ehapters.  He  begins  by  declaring  that  his  afflictions  were 
unabated,  and  ihongh  his  groanings  might  appear  loud  and  h>n^  tiiey 
did  Bol  foDy  express  his  agony.  ^ 

Vtt.  3..-*"  Oh  ihitt  Z  knew  where  I  might  find  Sim  I  that  I  might  come  even 
to  His  s0atP*  Often  had  he  ezpressed  a  desice  to  bring  his  eansa' 
directly  nnder  the  notice  of  the  Ahnighty.  See  ehap,  xiii*  3^20*  Bui} 
he  bad  failed  to  do  it.  Finding  that  lUl  discussion  with  his  three  friends 
was  useless,  he  seems  to  feel  more  intently  anxioiui  than  ever  to 
appeal  to  HMveti. 

Ver.  4. — "  I  would  order  my  cause  before  iftm,  and  fill  my  mouth  with' 
arguments"    X  woold  lay  my  case  fully  before  Him ;  I  would  daeUre 
an  that  I  thought  and  felt ;  I  would  unbosom  to  Him  all  my  heart ;  ^ 
I  would  endeayour  to  show  to  Him  that  I  am  wrongly  accused,  that  I 
m  tme  in  heart  And  ought  not  to  buffer  as  I  do. 

Ter.  5.— .'*XtpoitZ<i  l^ipto  the  words  which  Be  woutd  answer  me,  and  under* 
ftand  what  Be  would  say  vnto  me,"  I  dD  not  know  His  deoision  obn* 
ceming  me ;  I  am  anxious  to  know  His  judgment  about  me.  The  Bsti* 
i&ate  of  others  is  of  little  wortb ;  His  is  eyerything,  I  want  to  know  it.^^ 

?«.  6.^««  ffiii  Be  pU<UL  dgainH  me  with  Bis  great  power  f\  No;  but  Me' 
^9M:  put  strength  in  «ts."     Would  He  eoQtend  with  me  wHh  the^ 
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greatness  of  His  power,  and  oyerwhelm  me  with  His  almigbtineii? 
No :  He  would  give  me  strength ;  or,  aa^  Dr.  Bernard .  traaalafces  it»-^ 
**  He  would  give  heed  nnto  me,"  meaningf  He  would  suocour  me.  Or, 
in  the  language  of  Delitzsoh,  **  He  would  only  regard  me.* 

Yer.  7.—*'  There  the  righteous  might  dispute  with  Him;  so  sh&M  I  bt 
delivered  far  ever  from  my  judge."  The  upright  might  argue  with 
Him.  I  am  upright,  of  this  I  am  conseious ;  and  if  I  had.sQeh  an 
opportunity  I  should  deliver  myself  from  my  judge,  that  is,  from  the 
man  or  men  who  unrighteously  condemn  me. 

Yer.  8,  9.  **  Behold^  I  go  Jwvaard^  hut  He  is  not  there  ;  and  backward,  hut  I 
cannot  perceive  Him :  on  the  left  hand,  where  He  doth  work,  but  I  can- 
not behold  Him :  Hehideth  Himself  on  the  right  hand,  that  1  aaaiot  tee 
Him,"  **  Tet  I  go  eastward,  hut  He  is  not  there ;  and  westward,  buti  per- 
eeive  Him  not ;  northwards,  where  He  worketh,  but  I  behold  Him 
not  He  tumeth  aside  southwards,  and  I  see  Him  not." — Delitztck* 
The  meaning  is,  I  look  in  all  direotions  for  God,  and  I  eannot  find 
Him.  I  look  to  the  east,  where  the  sun  rises  in  all  its  glory,  and  He 
is  not  there ;  I  turn  westward,  where  the  horizon  in  tiie  erening  is 
made  golden  and  gorgeous  with  the  beams  of  the  sinking  sun,  bat  He 
is  not  there ;  I  turn  to  the  north,  where  the  Aurora  Borealis  lights  up 
the  heavens.  He  is  not  there ;  I  turn  to  the  dark  mysteriouB  south, 
but  I  cannot  trace  Him  there.    All  my  efforts  are  fruitless. 

Yer.  10.— But  He  knoweth  the  way  that  I  take :  when  He  hath  tried  me,  I 
shall  come  forth  as  gold,"  **  Surely  had  He  bat  known  the  way,  which 
was  mine,  had  He  but  tried  me,  I  should  have  come  forth  as  gold."— 
Bernard.  Our  version  is  better  than  this,  it  seems  more  laitfafal  to 
the  original,  and  conveys  a  better  idea. 

HoMiLETics. — ^Here  we  have  revealed  to  ns  the  strngglings 
of  a  suffering  soul  after  Ood.  Such  straggles  are  not  un- 
common. One  of  the  deepest  cries  of  the  raoe  is,  *'  Oh  that 
I  knew  where  I  might  find  Him." 

I.  Here  we  have  revealed  an  intense  desi&b  to  covmniE 
with  Ood.  The  patriarch  indicates  several  reasons  why  be 
desires  to  commune  with  Ood. 

First :  In  order  to  speak  io  Him.  The  highest  devebpment 
of  man's  social  natnre  is  speaking  to  Ood.  The  act  implies  a 
settled  practical  faith  in  the  personality,  the  nearness,  and  the 
accessibility  of  the  Divine  Existence.  Oood  men  speak  to  iheir 
fellow-creatures,  but  speak  oftener,  fuller,  and  more  habitnallj 
to  Gk)d.  Their  sonls  open  to  Him  as  flowers  to  the  sun.  In 
speaking  to  Him  they  get  the  highest  spiritnal  quickening 
and   stimnlns,  and  experience  the  snblimeat  social  gratifi- 
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oatwn.  "  I  wDTild  fill  my  moutli  with  argnm^its.''  Abraham 
ttid,  ^  I  hare  taken  upon  me  to  speak  unto  the  Lord.'' 

Secondly :  In  order  to  learn  of  Him,  •  would  know  the 
words  which  He  would  answer  me,  and  understand  what  He 
would  say  unto  me."  The  soul  has  a  natural  craving  for 
oommunications  from  the  great  Father.  Utterances  of  men 
abound,  they  din  the  ear,  they  crowd  bur  libraries ;  but  the 
soul  craves  for  something  higher,  hungers  after  thoughts 
from  God — thoughts  pure,  living,  strengthening,  ennobling, 
and  satisfying. 

Thiidty :  In  order  to  get  strength  from  Him.  **  Will  He 
I^ead  against  me  with  His  great  power  P  No ;  but  He  would 
put  strength  in  me."  With  His  might  He  oould  annihilate  me 
in  one  instant ;  but  this  He  will  not  do.  He  will  strengthen 
me,  for  strength  I  want — strength  of  body  and  of  mind, 
stresgUi  of  intellect  and  heart,  strength  to  suffer  with  mag- 
nanimity,  to  work  with  heroism,  to  serve  mankind  successfully 
and  to  worship  the  Infinite  with  acceptance.  God  will 
itrengthen  us,  He  will  perfect  strength  in  our  weakness. 

Fourthly :  In  order  to  he  delivered  hy  Him.  "  So  should  I 
be  delivered  for  ever  from  my  judge."  Men  judge  their  fellow- 
creatures  uncharitably,  unrighteously,  severely.  Their  judg- 
ments sometimes  fall  with  crushing  weight  upon  their  victims, 
even  where  there  is  no  law  to  enforce  them.  Job  felt  this,  it 
was  one  of  his  greatest  trials ;  and  he  felt,  if  he  oould  only 
speak  to  God,  He  would  deliver  him  from  the  condemnation 
of  men. 

What  good  reason  this  old  patriarch  had  for  desiring  com- 
munion with  Gk)d !  What  confidence  in  his  own  uprightness 
and  the  tender  mercy  of  his  Maker,  are  revealed  in  the  objects 
which  he  expected  to  gain  by  the  communion!  All  these 
Aublime  objecte  are  within  our  reach.  We  by  communion 
with  God  can  yet  speak  to  God,  learn  of  Him,  get  strength 
from  Him,  and  be  delivered  by  Him. 

n.  Here  we  have  revealed  fruitless  bndeavoubs  to  vbet 
with  God.  **  Behold,  I  go  forward,  but  He  is  not  there;  and 
backward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  Him :  on  the  left  Land,  where 
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He  doth  work,  but  I  oannot  behold  Him:  heludeth  HiauflU 
on  the  right  hand,  that  I  cannot  see  Him.*'  He  sought  Ood  in 
all  directions,  but  he  faUed  to  find  Him.  Why  did  he  fail? 
The  following  reasons  may  be  suggested : — 

First :  Because  he  sought  for  outwcurd  manifestations  of  Hinit 
rather  than  inward.  He  looked  outside  himself  for  the  Deity. 
He  looked  to  the  east,  the  west,  the  north,  the  south  j  hot 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  looked  into  his  own  spiritual  nature, 
where  Gbd  must  be  seen,  if  seen  at  alL  Unlass  a  man  sees 
Gk>d  in  the  moral  intuitions  of  his  nature  and  the  afieotftons  of 
his  heart,  he  will  never  see  Him,  either  in  the  heavensabove  or 
the  earth  beneath.  He  who  sees  Qod  within  himj  will  see  Qod 
everywhere  outside  of  him» 

Secondly :  Because  he  sought  for  e»iraordinary  manifesta* 
tions  of  Him,  rather  than  regtdar.  Qod  was  in  the  north,  the 
west^  the  south,  the  east,  in  every  part  of  nature,  marching  on 
in  stately  majesly,  working  out  His  grand  purposes  in  tbo 
regular  operations  oE  nature ;  and  yet,  because  he  looked  for 
some  striking  phenomenon,  he  perceived  Him  not.  In  this 
respect  the  patriarch  was  like  the  sceptics  in  eveiy  age. 
Because  Ood  in  nature  proceeds  in  a  path  from  which  Ha  never 
seems  to  swerve,  they  do  not  recognise  Him,  and  often  evoi 
deny  His  existoice,  **  Since  the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things 
continue  as  they  did  at  the  beginning,"  is  their  cry.  If  He 
exists,  why  does  He  not  break  the  monotony  of  the  univeise, 
write  His  name  on  the  broad  heavens  for  men  of  every  land  to 
read  ?  etc.,  etc. 

Thirdly  t  Becaose  he  sought  Him  with  the  iiUeUect  lather 
than  with  the  heart*  Man  can  never  with  the  inteUeotnal  eje 
see  the  Infinite;  it  is  only  with  the  hearts  Qod  ia  seen 
through  faith — the  faith  of  the  heart,  not  through  philoeopkf . 
'''.He  that  cometh  to  Qod  must  believe  that.  He  ie,  and  thst 
He  will  reward  all  those  that  diligentiy  seek  HioL"  When 
Jacob's  heart  was  touched  with  sympathy  for  the  Almighlj) 
then  her  saw  Him,  and  not  until  then.  ''  Surely  God  is  in  this 
idace,  and  I  knew  it  not.''  Gk»d  had  always  beeoa  there»  bat  he 
had  not  the  heart-eye  with  which  to  see  Him« 
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"  Oh,  tell  me,  mighty  Wind,  where  art  Thou, 
Bhall  I  dive  into  the  deep, 
Call  to  the  Bim,  er  aak  the  roaring  «ea 
For  the  Creator? 
Shall  I  qnestion  loud  the  thnnder 
If  in  that  the  Almighty  dwells  f 
Or  holds  He  f  oriouB  storms 
In  straitened  reins. 

And  Uds  fierce  whirlwinds  wheel  His  rapid  car? 
TVhal  mean  these  questions  t 
Trembling,  I  retract. 
My  prostrate  soul  adores  the  present  God.*'-~i>r.  Ywnff, 

in.  Here  we  tare  reyealed  a  consciousness  that  he  was 
iKOWif  of  God.  "  He  knoweth  the  way  that  I  take,"  "  When 
He  halh  tried  me  I  tfaall  come  forth  ae  gold."*  It  would  appear 
from  this  that  Job  had  a  threefold  adsnrance  concerning  God. 

First:  That  Gh>d  was  fully  cognizomi  of  his  individual 
triaU,  '*  He  knoweth  the  way  tibat  I  take."  Although  I  know 
Him  not.  He  knows  me ;  although  I  cannot  see  Him,  I  am 
imder  His  eye;  whererer  I  am,  at  home  or  abroad,  He  sees  me. 
'*He  knoweth  the  way  that  I  take," — the  way  my  thonghts 
take,  my  feelings  take,  my  pnrposes  take,  my  actions  take. 

Secondly :  That  God  was  mereifuUy  tmng  Hi»  trials  as  disci" 
pUnes.  '*  When  He  hatii  tried  me."  He  sends  aiBictions,  not 
br  His  own  gratification,  bat  for  the  sufferer's  benefit ;  He  doth 
not  willingly  affict  the  children  of  men.  He  sends  afflictions 
to  homble  ns,  to  make  ns  feel  onr  dependence  npon  Him,  and 
to  make  ns  commit  ourselves  entirely  to  His  keeping. 

Thirdly :  That  Qod  tfwuld  tv/rn  the  painful  discipline  to  his 
hen^.  « I  shall  come  forth  as  gold."  The  Bible  is  fall  of  ' 
tkis  doctrine.  ''Tribulation  worketh  patience,"  etc.  How 
does  affliction  benefit  P  It  BefvcB  (1)  to  develop  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  (2)  to  quicken  the  spiritual  life,  (8)  to  impress  with 
tbe  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  (4)  to  detach  us  from  the 
world.  It  gradually  breaks  down  tbe  materialism  in  which 
the  soul  is  caged,  and  lets  it  free  into  the  open  air  and  light 
of  the  spiritual  domains  where  God  is  sedn  and  enjoyed. 

*  S«e  a  Houuly  oil  this  texi,  BomilUt,  Sorien  in.,  vol.  1.,  p.  388.' 
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As  oar  purpose  in  the  treatment  of  tliis  Gocpel  is  purely  the  deTeiopinaDt,intht 
briefest  end  most  snggestire  form,  of  Bermonie  ontUnee,  we  most  refer  our  neiUn 
to  the  following  works  for  all  critical  inquiries  into  the  author  and  antfaorddp  oc 
the  book,  and  also  for  any  minnte  orltiosms  on  difficalt  clansee.  Thewoikswe 
ahall  espeoiaUj  oonsolt  are :— "  Introduction  to  New  Testament/'  by  Bleek ;  "  Oob* 
mentarr  on  John,"  by  Tholuck ;  *'  Commentsry  on  John,"  by  Hengstenbei^  { *'  IA' 
troduolion  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,"  by  Westoott ;  **The  Gospel  Histoiy,"  bf 
Stirard ;  "  Our  Lord's  Divinity,"  by  Liddon ;  "  St.  John's  Gospel,"  by  Oostense; 
**  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ/'  by  Domer ;  Lange ;  eto.,  etc* 


Subjeot :    Christ's  first  two  Discourses  at  the  Msst  of 

Tabernacles. 

*'  Many  of  the  people  therefore,  when  th^heard  thiA  saying, 

said.  Of  a  trath  this  is  the  Prophet.     Others  said,  This  is  the 

Christ     Bat  some  said,  Shall  Christ  come  out  of  Galikc? 

Hath  not  the  scripture  said,  That  Christ  cometh  of  tiie  seed 

of  David,  and  out  of  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  where  Dayid 

was  P     So  there  was  a  diyision  among  the  people  beoause  of 

him.     And  some  of  them  would  have  taken  Him;  but  no 

man  laid  hands  on  Him.     Then  came  the  officers  to  the  chief 

priests  and  Pharisees ;  and  they  said  unto  them,  Why  have  ye 

not  brought  Him  P    The  officers  answered.  Never  man  spake 

like  this  man.     Then  answered  them  the  Pharisees,  Are  ye 

also  deceived  P     Have  any  of  the  rulers  or  of  the  Phariseet 

believed  on  Him  P    But  this  people  whp  knoweth  not  the  law 

are  cursed.     Nicodemus  saith  tmto  them,  (he  that  came  to 

Jesns  by  night,  being  one  of  them,)  Doth  our  law  jndge  say 

man,  before  it  hear  him,  and  know  what  he  doeth  P    They 

answered  and  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  also  of  Galilee  P  Search, 

.  and  look :  for  out  of  Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet.    And  every 

man  went  unto  his  own  house." — John  vii.  40-53. 

ExjOBiTxoH :  Ver.  40.— ."  Ifoiiy  of  the  people  therefore,  when  they  hmd 
thi$  tayitiff,  taid.  Of  a  trtUh  this  U  the  PropheW  Theie  was  aii«xp#o- 
tation  axnongBt  some  of  the  Jews  that  one  of  the  old  prophets  vooM 
appear  and  preoede  the  Messiah.  Many  of  them  thoughi  tiiat  Jeioi 
\^  one.    They  felt  certain  of  this.    **  Of  a  truth.'* 
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Ver.  41.—"  OtJieti  Mid,  ThU  U  the  ChrUV  "  Some  of  the  Jfews  held 
that  the  prophet  who  was  to  come  was  different  from  the  Messiah,  and 
was  to  herald  His  coming.  Others  held  that  He  was  the  same  with 
Christ.  Here  they  seem  to  he  distingnlshed.  Some  took  Jesus  for 
the  prophet,  and  others  for  the  Christ  Himself.  See  oh.  i.  20.  *  But 
iome  $aid,*  These  ohjeotors  were  always  ready,  ever  stifling  hy  the 
Scripture  itself  the  yearnings  of  faith.  A  true  sample  this  of  the 
world's  wisdom  in  thhigs  spiritual.  Knowing  so  much,  and  yet  knowing 
80  little—ready  enough  to  bring  forward  difficulties  and  pick  flaws, 
but  not  at  all  ready  with  the  proper  explanations,  even  when  they  are 
pUiin  to  a  child  *'-^aco&t».  **  Shall  ChrUt  come  out  of  Galilee  V 
Those  who  put  this  question  insinuated  falsehood  or  a  desire  to  per- 
vert facts.  Christ  did  not  come  out  of  Galilee  in  the  sense  of  being 
bom  there.  He  was  born  in  Bethlehem.  He  was  brought  up,  it  is 
true,  in  Nazareth  in  Gidilee,  but  not  bom  there. 

?er.  48.-**' liatA  not  the  eeripture  said,  That  Christ  eometh  of  the  seed  6f 
David,  and  out  of  the  toum  of  Bethlehem,  where  David  was  J  *'  (Isaiah 

zl  1 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  5 ;  Mlcah  ▼.  2).  <*  Wh^^'^  ^^^^  ^&s  "  (^  S^^-  ^')- 
Ver.  43.—^*  So  there  was  a  division  among  the  people  (h  t$  Ihc^v)  because 
ofHimJ**  **This  division,  or  Tiolent  spUt,  among  those  who  accorded 
neognitkm  to  the  Lord  in  different  degrees,  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  division  between  all  those  who  are  friendly  to  Him  and  the 
euemies  of  whom  (rer.  44}  he  goes  on  at  once  to  speak,  or  the  analogous 
dirisionB  in  ch.  iz.  6  and  x.  18.  There  were  at  first  but  a  few 
among  the  people  who  made  common  cause  with  the  hostile 
Phaziseee." — Lange. 
Ver.  44.—**  And  same  of  them  would  have  taken  Him,**  "  Some:*  V^Hio  ? 
Not  any  of  the  two  preceding  classes ;  but  the  people  who  heard  His 
words  and  were  exasperated.  *'  No  man  laid  hands  on  Bim:*  VHiy 
nott  What  held  them  back?  Conscience,  and  the  restraining  force 
of  justiee. 
Ver.  45. — **  Then  came  the  officers  to  tJie  chief  priests  and  Pharisees.** 
These  officers  are  the  same  in  all  probability  as  those  spoken  of  in 
verse  82,  who  were  sent  by  the  Sanhedrim  to  take  Him.  They  had 
been  on  the  watch  for  some  hours  during  this  public  excitement. 
"Why  did  they  pause  so  long  f  This  is  the  question  the  chief  priests 
and  Pharisees  asked  them.  **Why  have  ye  not  brought  Himt** 
VHiy?  '  They  could  not,  for  the  causes  that  prevented  some  of  the 
people  from  taking  Him. 

Ver.  46. — "  The  officers  answered,  Never  man  spake  like  this  t/ian."  This 
was  theiz  answer,  and  explains  the  reason  why  they  had  not  brought 
Hhn,  vi2.|  the  impression  they  had  received  of  His  transcendent 
excellence  as  a  Teacher.  There  was  a  grandeur,  an  independency,  a 
purity,  a  power,  and  a  catholicity  in  His  words  that  impressed  them 
with  the  surpassing  greatness  of  the  Teacher. 

Ver,  47.—**  Then  anewered  them  the  Pharisee^,  Are  ye  also  deceived  f*' 
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Ifl  it  poaaible  |hat  70U1  oar  servaute,  our  Qffioefg,  an  oliaaM  ty  Uds 
Impostor  ? 

Ver.  48.—'*  Have  any  of  the  rulers  or  0/  the  FharUee$  MAevei  m  Himf " 
This  means,  Since  none  of  the  rnl^s  or  the  Pharisee!  beUtred  <m  Bun, 
how  monstrons  it  is  that  Buoh  men  as  yoa,  Ignmraiit  hiralingt,  ahottld 
yield  the  smallest  pretension  to  His  claims. 

Yer.  49.— ''But  thU  people,''  The  language  is  cootemptaoqa,  this 
ignorant  rabble,  **  Who  knoweth  not  the  law  are  cursed*'^  Tbej  are 
utterly  ignorant  of  all  law,  are  cnrsedithat  is,  We,  who  an  thar^ligiDas 
law-givers,  have  cursed  them. 

Ver.  50,— -'*  Nieodemtu  taith  unto  thm.**  He  waa  a  memhar  of  the 
Sanhedrim.  "  He  that  came  to  Jetiu  by  night  being  one  of  tkenu"  We 
have  an  account  of  his  appearing  to  Christ  in  the  third  chapter.  This 
timid  and  cowardly  disciple,  instead  of  thondenng  condaniBation  in 
their  ears,  puts  a  question. 

Yer.  61.—"  Doth  our  law  jud§4  any  man^  Ufore  it  bear  himt  otid  Imme 
what  he  doeth  7 "  As  if  he  had  said,  Yoa  talk  about  law,  bn^wbete  is 
the  law  in  your  conduct  f  Iiaw  requires  an  honeat  trial,  befora  even 
a  criminal  is  condemned  (Exod.  sxiii,  1 ;  Pent.  i.  16, 17  (  ziz«  15). 

Yer.  62.—"  They  answered  and  said  unto  Mm,  Art  thou  aUo  of  G0MU0  f  ** 
This  fierce  rejoinder  of  the  Fhariaaea  Btri)dQi|y  aadfiolmiibr  aaatwMiJg 
with  the  yeiy  feeble  defence  which  Kieodemna  had  pot  fori)i«  It  ex- 
presses utter  seom  for  the  man  who  in  any  way  qrmpathiaad  with 
Jesus.  "  Search  and  look :  for  out  of  Galilee  ari$eth  no  prophet-''' 
Here  they  showed  their  ignorance ;  for  was  not  Jonah  aftofhala  and 
Elijah  a  prophet,  and  came  they  not  out  of  Galilae  f  Befodefli 
did  not  come  out  of  Galilee  in  the  aense  of  being  bom  then,  He 
out  of  Bethlehem. 

Yer.  53. — "  And  every  man  went  unto  his  o|Pti  housed*  Findiag  their 
malignant  attempts  so  far  unsuoeesalul,  the  roambaai  of  tlio  Baahc* 
drim  went  to  their  own  houses. 

HottiLETics. — ^The  incidents  recorded  in  the  yevaes  Wore 
na  present  certain  facta  connected  with  Chris fM  dUcourtm  at 
the  feast  of  tabemaeles  additional  to  those  which  hav«  ah«adj 
been  noticed.  These  fticts  indeed  are  generally  dereloped 
through  the  teaching  of  Christ  in  every  age  and  land.  Alid  in 
relation  to  His  teaching  it  appears, — 

I.  That  it  produced  a  vast  tabibtt  or  opotiohb  oosousno 
HiH.  ''  Many  of  the  people/'  etc.  Borne  of  Hto  hearers  on 
this  occasion  said  He  was  a  prophet;  some,  that  He  WBS  the 
Ohrist;  whilst  many  denied  that  He  was  either,  and  w^re 
ready  to  wreak  vengeance  on  "fTiin  m  an  impostor.  80 
there  was  a  division,  a  schism  amongst  ihem.    Diversiiy  «f 
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oplnfon  amongst  the  heareni  of  Christ  is  shown  on  another 
occasion.  ^  Jesus  said,  Whom  do  men  say  thai  I  ihe  Son  of 
man  am  t  And  they  said,  Some  say  that  Then  art  John 
the  Baptist ;  some,  Elias ;  and  others,  Jeremias,  or  ona  of  the 
prophets"  (Matt«  xri,  18, 14).  The  Tariety  of  specnlatiTe 
opinion  which  Christ's  teaching  has  always  prodoced, 
rareals, — 

First :  Th^  greai  divertity  in  the  minds  of  men.  No  two 
minds  are  exactly  alike  in  the  kind  or  measnte  of  faculty  and 
teadenoy,  nor  hare  any  two  minds  passed  through  exactly  the 
same  educational  process;  hence  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
any  two  minds  to  form  exactly  the  same  opinions  oonoeming 
any  penKm  or  proposition.  This  variety  giyes  a  freshness  to 
tbs  great  field  of  human  thought,  and  it  should  teach  man 
to  treat  the  oonolnsions  of  his  brother  with  respect,  however 
muoh  they  may  differ  from  his  own.  It  should  also  warn  those 
eoolesiaatiGS  and  rulers  who  presume  to  govern  the  opinions 
of  men  of  their  folly  and  their  wickedness. 

Secondly :  The  moral  perveraity  in  the  ioula  of  men.  Wrong 
opinions  in  all  oases  on  moral  subjects  indicate  a  perversion 
of  judgfment.  The  broad  eternal  principles  of  moral 
virtue  are  so  self-obvious  and  radiant,  that  wrong  oonolu- 
flions  oonoeming  them  are  inexcusable  in  the  case  of  all 
to  whom  thsy  are  presented*  Christ's  lifo  was  at  once  the 
inoamation  and  brightest  revelation  of  those  principles;  and 
henoe  diversiij  of  opinion  in  relation  to  His  charaoter  implies 
perversity  of  heart.  Were  all  men,  whatever  their  diversity 
of  mind,  to  give  to  Him  a  proper  study,  they  would  say, 
"  Master,  we  know  that  Thou  art  true." 

Thirdly :  The  inteUeotml  freedom  which  Ohrist  oUowb  men. 
Mighty  as  He  is  in  power,  far  reaching  as  His  influence  is  in 
the  depths  of  the  human  soul,  and  potent  as  are  His  truths. 
He  does  not  oooroe  thought,  does  not  compel  men  to  believe. 
He  leav^  them  free.     **  Will  ye  also  go  away  P" 

In  relation  to  His  teaching,  it  appears, — 

II.  That  it  produced  a  PBoroTJNO  imprxssion  as  to  His 
TKAWMmifPinn'  wobth.    "Never  man  spake  like  this  man," 
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.This  was  the  ntteraaoe  of  i^e  vongli  Bomaa  offioen  wlio 
were  sent  fortii  by  their  maatera  to  seize  Him ;  and  it  is  the 
langaage  that  impartial  minds  in  all  times  aad  landa  maat 
adopt;  there  never  was  snch  a  teacher.  "  Neyer  man  iptke 
like  this  man."  So  original,  so  independent^  so  snggestiTe, 
so  natural,  so  tender,  so  £uthfttl,  so  devont,  so  sonl-commaad- 
ing.  As  a  Teacher,  in  all  these  respects  He  throws  the 
greatest  sages  of  antiquity  in  the  shade,  and  makes  modem 
soientists  dwindle  into  insignificance. 

''  Never  man  spake  like  this  man."  Sach  is  the  opinion  ol 
the  greatest  men, — ^legislators,  philosophers,  and  poet8,---of 
the  world.  He  stands  alone.  The  thoughts  ol  the  greateai 
thinkers  of  all  times  are,  as  compared  to  His,  only  as  the  frail 
productions  of  human  art  compared  to  the  magnificent  organi- 
sations of  living  nature.  "  The  whole  world,"  says  a  modea 
author, ''  has  confirmed  this  sentence.  Believers  have  felt  its 
truth,  as  they  have  imbibed  the  instmottons  o£  th^  heavenly 
Master;  and  infidels  have  not  been  able  to  suppresa  tiietr 
admiration  at  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Qt>lden  Bale, 
the  parables  of  the  Gk)od  Samaritan,  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  the 
prayer  of  Jesus  with  His  disciples  before  His  death.  Hay  it 
not  be  found  at  last  that  He  lifted  up  in  vain  His  voioe  of 
sweet  persuasion  and  awful  warning,  to  plead  wiih  oar 
negligent  and  hardened  hearts,  and  to  win  na  to  God  and 
heaven ;  but,  hearing,  may  we  understand ;  and  undegstanding, 
feel;  and  feeling,  practise  the  precepts  of  lifeutdinunortalitf/* 

In  relation  to  His  tesdching,  it  appears,— 

HI.  That  it  produced  a  dsadlt  HosTXLmr  towabds  Hot 
'<  Some  of  them  would  have  taken  Him,"  eto.  In  the  hoatilitj 
which  the  teaching  of  Christ  roused  in  the  minds  of  these 
Chief  Priests  and  Pharisees  we  discover  several  evils* 

First :  Inicleranee,  Exasperated  by  the  doctrinea  He  pio- 
claimed  and  the  influence  He  was  exerting  npon  the  people, 
they  wickedly  resolved  to  crush  Him.  ''Some  of  than 
would  have  taken  Him."  Deep  and  strong  waa  the  desire 
they  had  [to  arrest  His  progress,  cripple  His  eneigies,  and 
even  destroy  His  very  existence.    Antagonism  to  Christianiiy 
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IB  ever  associated  with  intoleranoe}  it  d^notmoeB  argnment 
and  beteJces  itself  to  violence.  Another  evil  wa  disoover,  is,-*- 

Secondly ;  Bnpereilioumess.  ''  Have  any  of  the  ralera  or  of 
the  Pharisees  believed  on  Him  P  "  The  spirit  of  this  language 
is:  What  is  the  worth  of  your  (pinions  compared  with  onrs*^ 
the  mlers  of  the  people  ?  They  are  beneath  oontempt.  With 
what  haughtiness  the  enemies  of  Christianity  have  alwi^s 
treated  its  disciples !  They  have  branded  them  as  fools  and 
&natics;.they  deem  themselves  the  wise,  forsooth!  Another 
evil  we  discover  is,— 

Thirdly :  Insolence,  '*  But  this  people  who  knoweth  not  the 
law  are  cursed."  "This  people/'  meaning  this  rabble,  this 
ignorant  mob.  The  enemies  of  Ghrislaanity  have  always  treated 
its  adherents  as  the  '*  offscouring  of  all  things/'  Another  evil 
we  discover  is, — 

Fourthly :  Bidieule.  <^  Art  thou  also  of  Galilee  P  Search 
and  look :  for  out  of  Gidilee  ariseth  no  prophet."  These  words 
were  addressed  to  Nicodemus,  whose  mean  spirit  their  hostihty 
had  stirred  up  to  a  little  courage,  su£Scient  to  say  in  their  pre- 
sence, "  Doth  our  law  judge  any  man  before  it  hear  him  and 
knoweth  what  he  doeth  ?  "  But  little  respect  have  I  for  such 
disoipleship  as  that  of  Nicodemus.  He  was  too  mean-spirited 
and  craven.  **  Doth  our  law  judge  any  man  before  it  hear 
him  ?  "  Why  ask  such  a  question  P  0  Nicodemus,  why  didst 
thou  not  say,  *'Our  law  condemns  your  conduct  P  You  are  per- 
petrating the  greatest  moral  enormity  in  treating  with  heartless 
indignity  tho  Holy  Son  of  God !  Woe  to  you  !"  So  fiur  as  he 
was  concerned,  their  reply  served  him  right.  "  Art  thou  also  of 
Qalilee  P  "  Art  thou  one  of  the  despicable  Galileans  P  Ridi* 
oile  has  often  been  one  of  the  ready  instruments  of  the 
opponents  of  Christianity.    Another  evil  we  discover  is, — 

Fifthly :  Humiliation,  '*  Every  man  went  unto  his  own 
house."  So  far  the  malignant  plans  of  the  chief  priests  and 
Pharisees  were  baffled,  and  they  retired  home  no  doubt  with 
spirits  chagrined  and  humbled.  Such  will  be  the  condition  of 
all  the  opponents  to  Christianity  sooner  or  later. 

Such  are  some  of  the  evils  connected  with  the  hostility  which 
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the  toaohisg  of  Ghnst  itwakenc^  in  ih&  raSnlb  of  {how  oU 
bigoted  leftders  of  the  Jewish  people. 

OoireLtrBioir. — ^Eb>w  stand  we  in  relation  to  Christ  P  Are  our 
nilndR  merelj  taken  np  with  speculative  opinions  ooneerning 
Him,  or  are  owr  hearts  oentered  in  Him  by  a  living  &ith? 
True  faith  is  something  independent  of  what  are  called  "the 
eridences/'  It  comes  by  a  soni  recognition  of  Ohrist  in  the 
glory  of  ffis  person  and  the  adaptation  of  His  teaching  to  the 
intellect,  conscience,  and  deep*felt  needs  of  the  hi^rt. 

"  A  man  of  subtle  reasoning  asked 

A  peasant  if  he  knew 
Where  nnm  the  internal  eridence 

That  prorod  bis  Bible  true. 
The  terms  of  dispotatiye  art 

Had  never  reached  his  ear ; 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 

And  onlj  answered  "  Here  1  *' 
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Subject;  An  Old  Fortrait  of  tfodera  Mom 

*'  Afain,  I  «>ii0idflMd  all  travail,  and  eveqr  light  vorkt  that  tat  thiift 
xaan  is  envied  of  his  neighbour.  This  is  also  yanitj  and  Tezatien  <>^ 
spirit.  The  fool  foldeth  his  hands  together,  and  eateth  his  own  flesb. 
Better  is  an  handful  with  qnietness,  than  both  the  hands  full  witii  trsTvl 
and  vexation  of  epirit.  Then  I  ntnrtted,and  I  saw  vanity  nader  the 
•on.  There  i«  one  alone,  and  there  is  not  a  seo^H^d )  yeat  he  bathna- 
ther  chUd  nor  brother :  yet  is  there  no  end  of  all  his  labour ;  neither  u 
his  eye  satisfied  with  riches ;  neither  saith  he,  For  whom  do  I  labonr, 
and  bereare  my  sonl  of  good  f  This  is  also  vanity,  yea,  it  is  a  tor« 
ira/TaiL"^SccLBi.  iv.  i^. 

^RnrHAT  hath  been  is  now.     This  is  true  of  hnman  cha- 

^^       racter.     The  same  varieties  in  human  characier  are 

found  in  all  times  and  lands.     Here  is  a  portrait;,  drawn  hj  ft 

tnan  who  lived  thousands  of  years  ago,  of  three  distinct  tjpes 
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of  obaradlar  Uial  jtm  find  erwywhere  about  you  here  and 
now. 

I.  Horo  h  a  man  wobufo  fob  thb  good  of  sooiefy.  ^'  Again, 
I  cotialdeiod  til  imvail,  and  every  right  work,  that  for  this  a 
man  is  enyied  of  his  neighbonr.*'  Solomon,  no  donbt,  was  well 
aoqutiated  with  sooietj  in  his  Own  age  and  land.  He  oh- 
aerred,  ho  read,  ho  atodied  the  men  of  his  times.  Amongst 
oHMfo  whioh  he  eaw  around  him,  were  men  who  were  doing 
**  Oforj  right  work  " — men  who  were  laying  themselres  out  for 
tiio  good  of  the  Btato,  for  the  good  of  the  race — true  patriots 
and  philanthropists — ^men  who  sought  not  their  oWn  indiyidual 
interesto,  faut  the  good  of  the  commonwealth.  Thank  Qod ! 
Umo  hare  erer  been  such  men-^generons,  disinterested, 
broad-hearted,  Qod-inspired  men — ^raen  who  are  doing  the 
*^  ri|^t  work."  These  men  are  the  pillars  of  the  social  temple ; 
remove  them,  and  all  io  ruin.  They  are  the  **Balt"  of  the 
State ;  lomoye  them,  and  all  is  pntresoenoe.  How  are  these  men 
treated  by  Bodety  9  Here  ia  the  answer.  ^*  For  this  a  man  is 
envied  of  his  neighbour.'*  Though  the  distinotion  they  hare 
gaiued  in  ooeioty  is  not  that  of  bloody  conquest  or  suocessful 
money*makiug,  but  of  pure  usefulness,  still  they  are  envied. 
It  haa  evor  been  bo.  Gain  envied  Abe);  Korah  envied  Moses, 
Saul  envied  David,  the  Sai^odrim  envied  Christ,  the  Judaic 
tsBofaeni  envied  Paul.  This  is  indeed,  as  Solomon  says, 
*'  vanity  and  vemtion  of  spirit."  To  see  sooiety  envying  such 
men  k  a  tore  ^  vexation  "  to  i^  true  hearts.  What  do  the 
existenoe  and  treatment  of  these  men  show  9 

First  t  The  ^reai  kindneM  of  A#aoe»  in  winding  mch  m^  into 
every  age.  What  would  become  of  an  age  without  sa6h  men 
in  it  P  The  ignorant  would  have  no  sohools,  the  afflicted  no 
hosidtalB,  the  indigent  no  poor-laws  and  charities,  the  people 
no  lighteouB  lawB  and  no  temples  for  worship.  The  greatest 
pft  of  heaven  to  an  age,  is  a  true  and  useful  man. 

Secondly:  The  righifid  aehnowledgmewia  of  moH  u$ef«l 
ienrioet  are  not  io  he  mpeeied  on  earth.  The  world  readily 
ofibrs  its  aoknowledgmenta  to  worthless  royalties,  to  men  of 
plunder  and  of  Mood.    But  the  really  usefnl  man,  tiie  man 
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who  works  with  retdiing  modesty,  day  after  day,  &r  itie 
highest  good  of  mankind, — ^there  is  no  reward  for  sooh  men 
here.  How  did  the  world  treat  Moses,  Jeremiah,  the  Apostfes, 
and  the  Holy  Christ  P  Yonder,  not  here,  ia  the  seward  for 
trnly  right  labowr. 

Thirdly:  The  moral  stoito  of  socieiy  ie  both  imwUeandwh 
irighieotu.  How  unwise  to  treat  men  who  do  the  ''right 
work  "  amongst  them  with  envy  I  ^r  its  own  good  it  shonid 
cheer  them  on  in  their  philanthropic  efforts.  How  nnrighteoiLs 
too!  These  men  have  a  claim  to  its  gratitade^  sympathy,  snd 
co-operation* 

IL  Here  is  a  man  dttxblt  wobthibss  in  sooiely.  "The 
fool  foldeth  his  hands  together  and  eateth  his  own  flesh." 
Solomon  saw  indolent  men  around  him,  that^is,  men  "  {oUisg 
their  hf^nds"  in  idleness  and  self-indolgenoe,  and  '^eaimg 
their  own  flesh ;  "  that  is,  preying  upon  their  own  oomfiirta, 
wasting  their  own  means.  He  intimates  that  soeh  a  ohs- 
raoter  ii  a  fool ;  he  calls  him  a  ^'  fool."  And  two  reasons  an 
suggested  why  be  cslla  him  a  *'  fool." 

First:  He  exihafmU  h%$  own  property.  "Bnieth  his  own 
flesh,"  To  live^  he  must  consome ;  and  consnmiiig  deovessM 
resonrces.  He  prodac^  nothing,  he  lires  on  his  capital,  snd 
eats  it  away.  The  indolent  man  is  a  "fool "  in  this  respect, 
althongh  his  material  resonrces,'  by  profitable  inTcstmenti; 
may,  independent  of  himself,  increase  a  hnndred-fi>ld*  He 
loses  growth  of  intellect,  vigonr  of  pnrpose,  freshness  of  sooL 
The  indolent  man  evermore  eats  his  own  flesh ;  that  is,  ex* 
hansts  his  own  personal  strength,  mental,  moral,  physical, 
for  the  want  of  proper  exertion. 

Secondly:  He  wrongly  e$timalte$  hU  owtk  happtneis. 
'^  Better  is  an  handful  with  quietness  than  both  the  hao^foU 
with  travail  and  vexation  of  spirit ' '  In  one  sense  this  is  true-' 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  stated  elsewhere, ''  Better  is  a  littk 
with  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  than  great  treasure  and  troitble 
therewith."  But  this  is  not  the  sense  in  which  the  laiy  msn 
regards  it.  By  quietness  he  •meant  quiescence,  iian«eaceiiian, 
lonngix^,  folding  the  hands,  and  sleeping  life  «way.   Now.  this 
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oharoeler  abounds  in  our  Bjge  and  land.  Ton  see  them  hang- 
ing abonb  pnblio  houses,  gin-palaoes,  sauntoring  through  the 
streets  and  the  parksi  lotinging  in  clubs  and  diyans,  lolling  in 
chariots  in  the  fashionable  "  drives."  These  characters  are 
not  only  a  curse  to  themselyes,  dying  with,  ennui,  but  a  onrse 
to  society ;  they  are  clogs  upon  the  wheel  of  industry ;  they 
are  social  thieves  5  they  eat  what  others  have  produced. 

ni.  Here  is  a  mam  AYABictousLY  hakqio  usb  of  society. 
"  There  is  one  alone,  and  there  is  not  a  second ;  yea,  he  hath 
neither  child  nor  brother:  yet  is  there  no  end  of  all  his 
Iftboar ;  neither  is  his  eye  satisfied  with  riches ;  neither  saith 
he,  For  whom  do  I  labour,  and  bereave  my  soul  of  good  P" 
Solomon,  having  sketched  a  practical  philanthropist  and  an 
indolent  lounger,  now  drafts  the  outline  of  one  of  tiiose 
miseiable  men  to  be  found  [everywhere — ^greedy,  covetous, 
turning  everything  to  his  own  personal  account. 

First:  The  man  he  sketches  worked  entirely  for  himself. 
^'  There  is  one  alone  and  there  is  not  a  second,  yea  he  hath 
neither  child  nor  brother."  It  would  seem  that  this  particu- 
lar man  had  no  relatives  depending  on  him ;  and  if  he  had, 
he  wDold  not  have  cared  for  them.  Self  was  everything. 
Self-gratification,'  self-aggrandizement,  self  the  centre  and 
oircamference  of  all  his  activities. 

Secondly :  The  man  he  sketches  worked  tmremiUingly  for 
himself,  '^  Yet  is  there  no  end  of  all  his  labour."  Always 
at  it — morning,  noon,  and  night ;  it  was  the  one  thiog  he  did; 

Thirdly :  The  man  he  sketches  worked  tmatiahly  for  himself. 
"  Neither  is  his  eye  satisfied  with  riches."  The  more  he  had, 
the  more  he  wanted ;  his  hunger  was  unappeased  and  moap* 
peasable.  The  passion  of  avarice  has  been  called  the  great 
sepulchre  of  all  the  passions.  Unlike  oihet  tombs,  however, 
it  is  enlarged  by  repletion  and  strengthened  by  age.  An  old 
writer  has  said,  an  avaricious  man  is  like  Tantalus,  up  to  the 
(bin  in  water,  yet  always  thirsty.  Of  what  thousands  and 
millions  of  men  in  this  age  and  land  is  this  man  not  a  type! 
Avarice  seems  to  me  to  be  the  ruling  passion  of  the  age. 

Oo5CLUSiON.— Let  us  persevere  with  the  **  right   woA." 
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Head  not  the«ayy  of  spoMty.  Seek  to  xo«m  tiam  inArimtnaA 
eelf-indulgint,  and  preach  in  thimder  to  tho  a/rarieioiiBy  tlwt  a 
XBan'e  life  oooabteib  not  in  the  abandance  of  things  that  he 

hath. 


Cj^t  f  rml^w'e  |'in5f«r-^0»i 


Auj^'eol ;  A  Swbbt  BBonrHiKO, 
BUT  ▲  BiiTEB  End. 

**  Knowest  thou  not  that  it  viU 
bo  bitterness  in  the  latter  end  f '* 
•^8AK.ii.9a.     ' 

Theee  ate  the  words  of 
Abner,  a  near  relation  of  king 
Saul,  and  a  distingoisbed  gen- 
eral of  his  armies.  They  are 
addressed  to  Joab,  one  of 
David's  nephews  and  a  com- 
mander of  his  tttmji  a  man 
Taliant  it  is  tme  bat  bounding 
with  ambition  and  homing 
with  vengeance.  The  history 
of  both  these  men  is  reiy  in- 
teresting and  snggestire ; 
thongh  briefy  it  is  too  long  to 
detail  here.  Detaohing  the 
words  from  the  times,  seasons, 
and  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  uttered,  we  take 
them  to  iUustrate  the  solemn 
and  untrersal  traUi,  that  a 
coutte  of  wrong  eonduci  mid$ 
in  hittemess.  This  is  so  patent 
and  obyious  to  all,  tnat  it 
needs  neither  argument  nor 
illustration  to  establish  it, 
and  from  it  we  may  infer  the 
following  truths  :«— 

I.  TImt    sor     DOSS    KOI 

ANSWER    IN    TAB     LONG     BUN. 


A  conrse  of  sin  msj  and  often 
does  answer  lor  a  oertain 
time;  itmayviehl  profit  and 
pleasure  to  its  author  for 
years.  Unrighteous  avarice 
may  answer  for  a  certain 
time.  The  greedy  and  OTsr« 
reaohing  man  of  the  worid 
may  be  wondrously  suooessM. 
He  may  see  his  fortune  rising 
higher  and  glittering  brighter 
as  the  result  of  his  nnscmpu* 
lous  and  nnremittiageffiDrts. 
In  all  this  he  may  foratime 
find  great  pleasure.  Success 
keeps  his  brain  active  and  his 
blood  warm.  Unbridled  gensu- 
a?%  may  answer  for  a  oeriaiD 
time.  A  young  man  gives 
himself  up  to  the  gratification 
of  his  animal  appetites  and 
lusts.  Whatever  wiQ  charm 
his  eye  with  beauty  or  his 
ears  with  Sound,  whsAevff 
will  titillate  tiie  sensifailitMB  of 
his  lower  natur^  he  pnzsaes; 
and  in  all  he  has  pleasure 
for  a  time.  He  finds  an  elj- 
sium  in  purely  sensual  indm* 
genoes.  Unacmpuhui  amby 
Hon  ms^  answer  for  a  OMtsin 
time.  In  all  men  there  i> 
more  or  less  a  love  of  power; 
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in  some  it  is  ft  doBunant  pas- 
fiion,  they  -would  rather  reign 
in  hell  than  serve  in  keaven. 
Tliese  men,  working  out  their 
passion,  strnggle  npward  in  the 
social  reabn;  thej  rise  from 
one  eleyation  to  another ;  and 
in  each  rise,  as  well  as  in  the 
process,  they  have  a  certain 
enjoyment ;  their  course  yields 
them  pleasure.  Social  wi' 
positions  mAj  answer  for  a 
certain  time.  There  are  men 
who  have  a  passion  for  de- 
ceiring,  they  lire  for  impos- 
tare,  and  by  imposture.  The* 
medical  quack,  the  aiTOgant 
priest,  the  political  dema- 
gogue, the  pulpit  charlatan, 
these  all  impose  upon  the 
people,  and  their  imposition 
leads  often  to  great  nopu- 
larihr  and  great  .gain.  Kow, 
whilst  in  all  these  courses  of 
conduct  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  a  certain  kind  of 
pleasure,  the  pleasure  onlv 
runs  on  to  a  certain  period. 
From  an  inevitable  law  in 
the  moral  universe,  the  time 
comes  when  the  sweet  becomes 
bitter,  when  all  the  pleasure 
becomes  poison  that  rankles 
in  every  vein  of  the  soul. 
We  infer, — 

II.  That  WB  DO  MOT  riNXSH 
WITH   LIF£  AS  WB  00  ON.     The 

brute  perhaps  finishes  his  life 
as  he  proceeds ;  his  yesterdays 
afieci  him  only  materiairy. 
Not  so  with  man.  We  have 
not  done  with  any  of  the  coii^ 
fcioua  periods  through  which 
we  have  passed,  not  9ma  with 
the  earliest.  Our  first  actions 


will  vibrate  on  the  ^ar  a 
thousand  ages  on }  the  first 
scenes  will  unfold  themselves 
to  the  eye  in  ages  far  on  in 
the  futm-e.  Two  laws  rendeir 
this  certain  :— 

First:  The  law  of  Jforoi 
Oaumtioii,  Our  ooasciousness 
is  ourselves;  and  tl^s  con« 
sciousness  is  the  product  of 
the  past,  it  is  to-day  the  result 
of  what  it  was  yesterday,  it 
was  yesterday  the  result  of 
the  previous  day,  and  so  back 
to  its  first  dawn.  It  is  to-day 
the  cause  of  what  it  will  be 
to-morrow.  Morally  indeed 
we  are  to-day  the  production 
of  our  past  and  the  parent 
of  our  future. 

Secondly :  The  law  of  Ifet^r 
ial  AssocicUiout  Thero  is  a 
faculty  within  us  wo  call 
memory,  and  this  memory 
gathers  up  the  fragments  of 
our  past  hfe  so  that  nothing 
is  lost.  How  often,  by  the 
principle  of  oontrasti  resem- 
blance, and  proximity,  are  the 
past  actions  of  our  lives  called 
vividly  up  brfore  us  I 

"  And  slight  withal  may  be  the 
things  which  hring 

Back  on  the  heart  the  weight 
which  it  wonld  fling 

Aside  fbr  ever.  It  may  be  a  soimd, 

A  tone  ot  aQsio,.simuner's  eve, 
a  spring, 

A  flower,  the  wind,  the  ocean, 
which  shall  wound, 

Striking  the  electric  chain  where- 
with we  aare  darkly  bonnd.'* 

Memory  is  the  curse  of 
the  wioked,  the  paradise  of 
the  innoeentg  and  tne  ccMomoa 
resort  of  all  souls.  We  infer^*— 
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in.  That  A  siknbb's  hobal 

SBK6E  tS  DHariKED  TO   A    OBBAT 

KB?otiimo».  What  was  sweet 
once,  beooznes  bitter  in  the 
fntore.  Phyi^icallj,  the  man 
who  at  one  time  felt  an 
article  of  food  as  delicions 
which  afterwards  he  felt  to 
bo  nanseons,  has  had,  of 
oonrse,  his  natnral  palate 
greatly  altered.  Jost  so  in 
morals;  when  a  man  finds 
that  the  things  which  at  one 
time  gave  him  highest  delight 
yield  him  intense  pain,  some 
great  change  mnst  have  taken 
place  in  his  moral  sensibility. 
Ah,  it  is  so.  The  time  hastens 
when  he  will  see  with  different 
eyes,  hear  with  different  ears, 
feel  with  different  nerves,  taste 
wiidi  different  palate.  What 
was  onoe  beantifnl,  becomes 
hideoQS ;  what  was  once  har- 
monioaS)  becomes  discordant ; 
what  was  onoe  delicions,  be- 
comes as  bitter  as  gall;  The 
silver  which  Jndas  dutches 
with  delight,  through  a  change 
in  his  moral  sensibility,  be> 
comes  so  red«hot  that  he 
throws  it  away  as  unbearable. 
The  warm  sea  in  which  the 
voluptuary  luxuriated  will  by 
a  change  of  moral  sensibility 
be  turned  into  a  lake  of  fite. 
The  fact  is,  that  all  the 
pleasures  connected  with  sin- 
ful life  are  dependent  upon 
a  torpidity  of  conscieDfie ;  let 
the  oonscienoe  be  aroused  to 
a  sense  of  its  guilty  condition, 
and  these  pleasures  vanish, 
nay,  turn  into  wormwood  and 


OoNCLTTSiON.-rThe  moral  of 
the  whole  is,  Live  honestiy, 
truthfully,  virtuously,  Christ- 
ly ,  every  day  of  your  life,  that 
your  pleasures  every  day  may 
remain  pleasures  for  ever. 


Subject:    The   Religion  op 
Chbist. 

**Aud  He  said,  So  10  the  king- 
dom of  God,  as  if  a  man  should 
oast  seed  into  the  grovnd;  and 
should  sleep,  and  rise  nii^t  and 
day,  and  the  seed  should  spring 
and  grow  up,  he  knoweth  not 
how."— ^MiBK  iv.  2«,  87. 

This  short  and  siguificant 
parable  is  found  only  in  Mark. 
All  the  parables  in  this  Oos- 
pel  but  this  are  recorded  by 
the  other  three  Evangelists. 
How  Mark  obtained  it  wo 
know  not.  We  shall  use  it 
to  illustrate  the  religion  of 
Christ.  The  question.  What 
is  religion?  has  been  asked 
many  times,  and  has  received 
answers  various  and  often 
conflicting.  In  the  light  of 
the  parable  we  infer  the  fol- 
lowing things  concerning  it : 

I.  That  the  religion  of 
Christ  is  a  bbiok.  It  is  here 
spoken  of  as  a  *' kingdom.** 
Men  often  think  and  ^eak  of 
religion  as  if  it  were  a  crpedj 
or  a  sentiment,  or  a  ritualism. 
It  is  not  so :  it  is  a  rm^  a 
regal  force.  It  is  a  power 
that  holds  dominion  oyer  a 
man*8  intellect,  heart,  wiQ, 
intelligence.  Unl^s  it  is  ftos 
impemlf  it  is  no^iing.  As  a 
reign  it  is  (1)  Spjrituid.  Its 
throne     is    within.      **The 
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kiogdom  of  Ood"  is  within 
Jon.  (2)  Free.  It  not  only 
allows  bnt  g^rantees  the 
perfeot  freedom  of  the  sonl. 
(3)  Constant.  It  is  not  some- 
thing snpreme  tp-daj  and 
sabordinate  to-morrow ;  it  is 
always  dominant^  it  is  a 
^'kii^om  that  cannot  be 
moTed."    We  infer, — 

II.  That  the  religion  of 
Christ  is  a  DrviNX  reign. 
"  Kingdom  of  God."  So 
deep  and  inflaential  is  the 
religions  element  in  man,  that 
many  religions  that  are  not 
Divine  assnme  a  reigning 
power.  The  religion  of  Con- 
focins,  Buddha,  Mahomet,  ob- 
tain a  legal  foroe.  Bafc  the 
religion  of  Christ  is  a  Divine 
reign  in  the  sonl. 

First :  Its  congruUy  with 
hnman  nature  proves  its  Divi- 
nity. It  accoras  with  reason, 
oonsoience,  and  the  profonnd- 
est  cravings  of  the  sonl.  -It 
fits  into  the  son^as  nothing 
else  ever  has  or  ever  can. 

Secondly :  Its  inflti&nce  on 
human  life  proves  its  Divinity. 
It  makes  men  righteons, 
loving,  peacefnl,  God-like. 
Christ's  religion  is  a  Diyine 
reign. 

in.  We  infer  that  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ  is  a  qbowino 
retgo.  It  comes  into  the 
mind  as  if  "  a  man  should  cast 
seed  into  the  gronnd."  It  not 
only  grows  in  the  individual 
Bool,  but  groiTB  in  the  increase 
of  its  sabjects.  Three  things 
are  suggested  about  its 
growth, — 


First:  It  is  tilenL  It  ad- 
vances as  the  seed  advances, 
noiselessly  and  unheard.  It 
does  not  advance  as  the  reign 
of  human  monarchs,  by  noise 
and  bluster,  by  social  convul- 
sion and  bloody  wars.  It 
works  in  the  mind  and  spreads 
through  society  silent  as  the 
distilling  dew,  silent  as  the 
morning  beam. 

Secondly :  It  is  ^'odual. 
The  seed  does  not  bound  at 
once  into  the  perfect  plant  or 
tree ;  quietly  from  stage  to 
stage  it  moves  on.  The  Su- 
preme seems  to  do  all  His 
work  in  nature  gradually. 
How  gradually  the  eaHh  be- 
came Btted  for  the  habitation 
of  man,  geology  has  shown. 
The  Eternal  One  is  in  no 
hurry. 

Thirdly:  It  is  *ecrc/.  "The 
seed  should  spring  and  grow 
up,  h^  knoweth  not  how." 
No  man  of  science  has  ever 
yet  been  able  to  explain 
how  it  is  that  out  of  an  acorn 
a  forest  comes.  Nor  can  any 
.  man  fully  explain  how  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ  enters  men 
and  gains  an  ascendency  over 
their  natures.  '^The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and 
thou  hearest  the  sound  there- 
of, but  canst  not  tell  whence  it 
Cometh  and  whither  it  goeth  : 
so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of 
the  Spirit." 

IV.  That  the  religion  of 
Christ  is  a  humanly  promo- 
table  reign.        » 

First:  UntfuiH  eff(/rt  is  im- 
plied in  this  parable.      Man 

A   A 
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«Mts  the  Bead  into  the  gnnu&d. 
Whilit  man  oumot  in  natare 
create  the  crop,  no  orc^  would 
come  without  hie  agency ;  so 
Chriit  has  left  the  extension 
of  Hie  religion  to  depend  in 
some  measure  on  man.  ''  Oo 
ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preaoh  the  gospel/'  etc. 

Secondly :  Human  effort 
fotmdei  on  confidence  in  Divijie 
laws  is  implied  in  this  parable. 
The  man  in  the  parable  is  re- 
presentqd,  after  haying  com- 
mitted the  seed  into  the 
ground,  as  being  free  from 
anxiety.  He  goes  to  **  sleep  '* 
at  night,  he  rises  ''night  and 
day ;  ^^s  goes  on  his  ordi- 
nary oourse  of  life,  trusting  to 
the  ordinances  of  nature  to 
reward  his  efforts.  Thus  it 
must  be  with  the  men  who 


would  extend  ike  religion  of 
Ohrist.  They  must  work,  bat 
work  in  ocmfidenoe.  They 
must  plant,  tb^  most  wtteri 
but  trust  to  Ood  to  give  iibe 

increase. 

OoNOiiUSiOH:  Snob  is  the 
religion  of  Christ.  Study  it| 
oreedists,  sentumentaliste,  ri- 
tualists, letterista,  sacerdotal 
ecolesinstics,  and  cease  to  mis- 
repreaent  to  the  world  the 
religion  of  Him  whom*  yon 
call  Master.  It  is  a  life  and 
a  growth* 

*•  The  oak-tM6*fl  bcoghs  oooe  touch- 
ed the  giass; 

Bat  OYexy  year  ih«y  grow 
A  little  farther  from  the  ntnsid, 

And.  nearer  toward  the  olae. 

So  live  that  you  eaeh  day  naybci 
While  time  glides  sofUj  hy, 

A  little  farther  from  the  earthy 
And  nearer  to  the  bI^.** 


Lif^.— Many  men  Bpond  iheir  Hves  in  gazing  at  their  ovm  ahadovb. 
and  so  dwindle  away  Into  shadows  thereof.  And  one  of  his  oompaniou 
gaessers  at  tmthi  remarks,  that  instead  of  watohing  the  bird  as  It  fliet 
above  our  heads,  we  chase  his  shadow  along  the  ground ;  and,  finding  v« 
cannot  grasp  it,  we  conclude  it  to  be  nothing. — Archdeacon  Bare* 

SuocEss.--**  What  la  the  great  use  of  saooeeding?  Failing  T  Wh«« 
is  the  great  harm  9  Psha  I  These  thing  appear  as  nought,  when  tun* 
passes — Time  the  consoler-^Time  th0  anodyne — Time  the  grey,  calm 
satiiist,  whose  sad  smile  seems  to  say,  Look,  0  man,  at  the  vanity  of 
the  objects  yon  pursne,  and  of  yontself  who  pursue  themT* — Thackiray* 

**  l)ast  are  onr  frames,  and  gilded  dost  oar  pride^ 
Looks  only  for  a  moment  whole  and  soondi 
Like  that  long-buried  body  of  the  king 
Foxmd  lying  with  his  utns  and  ornaments, 
Which,  at  a  touch  of  light  or  air  of  heaven, 
BHpt  into  ashes  and  was  foondno  more**' 
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If  tbe  Bible  M  ft  trholeifl  Inspired,  it  b  of  vast  impovtanoe  thftt  en  ite  SMne  Ideee 
BhoBld  be  brooglftt  to  boer  epon  the  Hying  world  of  men.  Though  the  pulpit  is  the 
orgwi  DiTinely  intended  for  this  work,  it  hae  been  doing  it  hitherto  in  a  miserably 
p-dTtial  andreetricted  method.  It  selects  isolated  passages,  and  leaves  whole  ohaptere 
and  booke  fbr  the  moet  pert  nntoached.  Its  oondnet  to  the  Minor  Prophets  may  be 
taken  ee  a  oaee  in  point.  How  seldom  are  they  resorted  to  for  texts  1  and  yet  they 
ftboimd  with  splendid  passages  throbbing  with  Divine  ideas.  It  ie  onr  purpose  to  go 
throagh  fhia  section  of  the  Holy  Word ;  selecting,  however,  only  snoh  versoe  in  each 
chapter  and  book  aa  seem  the  moet  enggeetive  of  truthe  of  the  most  vital  intereet 
and  tmiversal  appUcation. 

Having  passea  rapidly  through  Hosea  and  Joel,  two  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  we 
come  now  to  Amoe.  He,  we  are  informed,  was  a  native  of  Tekoa,  a  email  region 
in  the  tribe  of  Jadah,  about  twelve  miles  south<east  of  JeruBalem*  Ifpthing  ie 
bxovrn  of  his  parents.  He  evidently  belonged  to  the  humbler  class  of  life,  and  pur- 
tuKd  the  occupation  of  the  humble  shepherd.  From  hie  flock  he  was  divinely 
caUed  to  the  high  office  of  prophet ;  and  though  himself  of  the  tribe  of  Jndab,  hia 
mifision  was  to  Israel.  He  was  sent  to  BethoTTinto  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes. 
He  commenoed  his  ministrv  in  the  reign  of  tJzziah,  between  810  and  788  B.C.,  and 
therefore  laboured  aboat  the  same  time  as  Hosea.  In  hie  time  idolatry,  witn  ite 
ecucomitant  evUs  and  immoralities  of  every  description,  reigned  with  uncontrolled 
feway  amongst  the  Uraelites,  and  against  these  evils  he  hurls  his  denunciations. 
The  book  hae  been  divided  into  three  parts :  *'  First,  sentenoee  pronoanced  against 
the  Syrians,  the  Philistines,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Edomites,  the  Ammonitee,  the 
Moabites.  the  Jews,  and  the  Israelites,  chapters  i.  and  ii.  Second,  special  discoursea 
delivered  against  Israel,  chapters  iii.  to  vi.  Third,  visions,  partlv  of  a  consolatory 
s^i  partly  of  a  comminatory  nature,  in  which  refbrence  is  nad  both  to  the  timee 
tlut  were  to  pees  over  the  ten  tribee  previous  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and 
to  what  wee  to  take  place  under  His  reign,  chapters  vU.  to  iz.  His  style  Ls  marked 
by  perspicoity,  eleganoe,  energy,  and  fblness.  Hie  images  are  mostly  original,  and 
tsksn  £raa  the  natoral  scenery  with  which  he  was  familiar. 


Ko.  OIV. 

Suhjed:  BfiUGious  Sincjebitit. 

"  They  tbai  svear  by  the  sin  of 
Samaria,  and  say,  Thy  god,  O 
l^an,  liveth ;  and,  The  manner  of 
Beer-aheba  liveth  j  even  they  shall 
'all,  and  never  nse  np  again." — 
Axes  viii.  14. 

"The  gin  of  Samaria,"  means 
the  idolatry  of  Samaria.  In 
Sftnuuria  they  worshipped  the 
golden  call  as  the  chief  object ; 
oQt  it  wonld  seem  there  were 
other  inferior  idols.  The  god 
of  Dan  waa  the  golden  calf  set 
HP  by  Jeroboam  in  Dan  (1 
Enga  xiL).  **  The  fulfilment,- 
Bftjs  Delitzsch,  "of  these  threats 
(M)mmenced  with  the  destrac- 
tioa  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 


and  the  carrying^  away  of  the 
ten  tribes  into  exile  in  Assyria, 
and  continues  to  this  day  in 
the  case  of  that  portion  of  the 
Israelitish  nation  which  is  still 
looking  for  the  Messiah  the 
prophet  promised  by  Moses, 
and  looking  in  vain  because 
they  will  not  hearken  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  con- 
cerning the  Messiah  wbo  ap- 
peared as  Jesus." 

The  words  suggest  a  thought 
or  two  in  relation  to  religious 
sinoerity. 

1.  That  religious  sincerity  is 

no    P&OOY    OJF  THE  ACCUBACt  Of 

KELiQious  CREED.  These  Israel* 
ites  seem  to  have  been  sincere 
in  their  worship  of  the  golden 
calf;  "  they  swore  by  it.'^  That 

A  A  2 
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dmnb  idol  to  them  was  eyery- 
thing.  To  it  they  pledged  the 
homage  of  their  being.  Yet 
how  blasphemously  erroneous, 
how  contrary  to  the  express 
mandate  of  Jehovah,  "Then 
shalt  have  no  other  gods  but 
me  "  !  How  contrary  to  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense  and  all 
sound  reasoning !  Idolatry,  in 
every  form  and  everywhere,  is  a 
huge  falsehood.  Hence  sincer- 
ity is  no  proof  that  a  man  has 
the  troth.  There  are  millions 
of  men  in  all  theologies  and 
religions,  who  are  so  smcere  in 
believing  lies,  that  they  will 
fight  for  their  lies,  make  any 
sacrifice  for  their  lies,  die  for 
their  lies.  Error  perhaps  can 
number  more  martyrs  than 
truth.  Saul  of  Tarsus  was 
sincere  when  he  was  persecut- 
ing the  Church  and  endeavour- 
ing to  blot  the  name  of  Christ 
from  the  memory  of  his  age. 
**  I  verily  thought  within  my- 
self that  I  ought  to  do  many 
things  contrary  to  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,"  etc.  Hence  sincer- 
ity is  not  necessarily  virtuous. 
A  man  is  sincere  when  he  is 
faithful  to  his  convictions ;  but 
if  his  convictions  are  unsound, 
immoral,  nneodly,  his  sincerity 
is  a  crime.  The  &ct  that  thou- 
sands have  died  for  dogmas  is 
no  proof  of  the  truth  of  their 
dogmas.  The  words  suggest, — 
II.  That  religious  sincerity 

IS  NO  FKOTECnOK  AGAINST 
THE   PT7NISBMEKT   THAT  FOLLOWS 

KBBOB.  "They  shall  fall,  and 
rise  no  more.  The  sincerity 
of  the  Israelites  in  their  wor- 
ship in  Bethel  and  at  Daii  pro- 
vented  not  their  ruin.  There 
are  those  who  hold  that  man 
is  not  responsible  for  his  be- 
liefs— that  so  long  as  he  is  sin- 
cere he  IB  a  true  man,  uiid  all 


things  will  go  well  with  him. 
In  every  department  of  life 
God  holds  a  man  responsible 
for  his  beliefs.  If  a  man  take 
poison  into  his  system,  sincerely 
believing  that  it  is  nntrunent, 
will  his  belief  save  him  ?  Error 
leads  evermore  to  disappomt- 
ment,  confusion,  and  ofi^timeb 
to  utter  destructioiL  To  follow 
error,is  to  go  away  from  reality, 
4nd  to  leave  reality,  ia  to  leare 
safety  and  peace. 

CoNCLUSioK:  Whilst  there  is 
no  true  man  without  sinceritj, 
sincerity  of  itself  does  not  make 
a  man  true.  ,When  a  man's 
convictions  correspond  and 
square.with  everlasting  reaUties. 
then  his  sincerity  is  of  incom* 
parable  worth. 

No.  OV . 

Buhject:   Great    Sins,  Gmat 
Calamities,  Gbkat  Ettobts. 


**  I  saw  the  Lord  standing  npco 
the  altar :  and  He  said,  Smite  the 
lintel  of  the  door,  ^at  the  poets 
may  shake :  and  cut  them  in  the 
head,  all  of  them ;  and  I  will  sUv 
the  last  of  them  with  the  sword : 
he  that  fleeth  of  them  shall  not 
flee  away,  and  he  that  esoapetb 
of  them   shall  not  be  deliTered. 
Though  they  dig  into  hell,  tbenct 
shall  mine  hand  take  them ;  though 
they  climb  up  to  heaven,  tbena' 
will    I    bring  them  down:   ^ 
though  they  hide  themselves  in 
the  top  of   Garmel,  I  will  Murdb 
and     take    them     out    theooe; 
and  though  they  be  hid  from  ibj 
sight  in  the  bottom  of  the  tet. 
thence  will  I  command  the  s^* 
pent,   and   he   Rhall  bite  th«n: 
and   though  they   go    into  cap- 
tivity  before  their  enemies,  tbescf 
will  I  command  the  sword,  and  it 
shall  slay  them :  and  I  inll  m| 
mine  eyes  upon  them  for  efil,  wm 
not  for  ijoud.'* — Anoti  ix.  1-1. 
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"This  chapter  oommences 
with  ail  aooonnt  of  the  fifth  and 
last  Tisioii  of  the  prophet,  ia 
which  the  final  ruin  of  the  king^ 
dom  of  Israel  is  represented. 
This  nun  was  to  be  complete 
and  irreparable;  and  no  quarter 
to  which  the  inhabitants  might 
flee  for  refuge  would  afford 
them  any  shelter  from  the 
wrath  of  the  Omnipresent  and 
Ahnighty  Jehoyah. ' 

The  prophet  in  Tision  sees 
the  Almignty  standing  upon 
the  altar,  ana  hears  Him  give 
the  command  to  smite  the  lintel 
of  the  temple  doorthat  the  posts 
may  shake;  in  other  words, 
to  destroy  the  temple.  The 
temple  here,  is  not,  I  think,  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  temple 
of  true  worship,  but  the  temple 
of  iddatrons  worship.  Thepas- 

T  suggests  three  remarks. 
That  under  the  bighteous 

GOVEBinaBIfT  OF  GOD  6&£A.T  SIN 
KXPOSIS     TO     OBBAT     CALAMITt. 

How  terrible  the  calamities 
here  referred  to  I  The  Israel- 
ites, when  threatened  by  the 
Assyrians,  would  flock  in  crowds 
to  Bethel  and  implore  protec* 
tion  from  the  golden  calf.  But 
the  very  place  where  they 
Boujght  protection  would  prove 
their  ruin.  Jehovah  says, 
"Smite  the  lintel  of  the  door, 
that  the  posts  may  shake  :  and 
cat  them  in  the  head,  all  of 
them ;  and  I  will  slay  the  last 
of  them  with  the  sword,"  etc. 
The  sin  of  these  Israelites  in 
their  idolatrous  worship  was 
great.  They  were  the  descend- 
ants of  Abraham  the  friend 
of  God.  As  a  peoplOf  they  were 
chosenof  Gk>d  and  blessed  with  a 
thousandopportunitiesof  know- 
ing what  was  right  and  true  in 
doctrine  and  in  practice.  Yet 
^W  gave  themselves  up  to 


idolatry.  Hence  these  terrible 
calamities.  The  greater  the  sin 
the  greater  the  punishment. 
"Unto  whom  much  is  given, 
much  will  be  required."  "  He 
that  knoweth  his  Master's  will 
and  doeth  it  not,  shall  be  beaten 
with  many  stripes."  **  It  will  be 
more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,"  etc. 
II.  The  CONSCIOUSNESS  op  ap- 

PBOACHING        CAIiAMIinSS       WILL 
STIMULATE     TO     GREAT     EPPORTS 

POR  ESCAPE.  "  Thouffh  they  die 
into  hell,  thence  shairminehand 
take  them ;  though  they  climb 
up  to  heaven,  thence  will  I  bring 
them  down."  There  are  here 
supposed  attempts  at  escape. 
There  is  the  supposed  attempt 
to  get  into  hell — Sheol,  the  dark 
realm  of  shadows,  where  they 
could  conceal  themselves. 
There  is  an  attempt  to  climb 
Mount  Carmel,  1200  feet  in 
height,  there  to  conceal  them- 
selves under  the  shadows,  in- 
tricacies, and  the  crowded 
forests  of  oaks,  pines,  laurels, 
etc.,  and  also  in  the  deep  caves 
running  down  to  the  sea.  Men 
in  view  of  great  dangers  always 
seek  refuge.  The  sinner  here, 
when  he  finds  death  approach- 
ing,  what  strenuous  efforts  does 
he  employ  in  order  to  escape 
the  monster's  touch.  On  the 
g^at  day  of  retribution  sinners 
are  represented  as  crying  to 
the  rocks  and  mountains  to  fall 
on  them. 

III.  The  GREATEST  EPPORTS  TO 
ESCAPE  MUST  PROVE  UTTERLY 
PUTILE     WHEN     GOD     HAS    GIVEN 

THE  SINNER  UP.  "Thouffhthoy 
dig  into  hell,  thence  shall  mine 
hand  take  them,"  etc.  There 
are  many  similiar  passages  to 
these  in  the  Bible,  such  as  the 
following.  "  If  I  ascend  up  in- 
to heaven,  Thou  art  there :  if  I 
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w  • 

make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold, 
Thou  art  there  "  (Ps.  cxxxiz.  8). 
"Though  his  excellency  mount 
up  to  the  heavens,  and  his  head 
reach  unto  the  clouds;  vet  he 
shall  perish  for  ever  liKe  his 
own  duns:  they  which  have 
seen  him  shall  say,  Where  is  he  P  ** 
(Job  XX.  6, 7).  •*  Though  Baby- 
lon should  mount  up  to  heaven, 
and  though  she  should  fortify 
the  height  of  her  strength,  yet 
from  IKq  shall  spoilers  come 
unto  her,  saith  the  Lord  "  ( Jer. 
'  11  63).  "  Though  thou  exalt 
thyself  as  the  eagle,  and  though 
thou  set  thy  nest  among  the 
stars,  thence  will  I  bring  thee 
down,  saith  the  Lord."  What- 
ever the  efforts  of  the  sinner  in 
the  prospect  of  approaching 
dauger,  there  is  no  escape  for 
him.  God  is  everywhere,  and 
everywhere  all-seeing,  all-just, 
and  Almighty.] 

Conclusion  :  The  only  way  to 
escape  utter  ruin,  is  to  renounce 
your  sin,  and  commit  yourself 
unto  the  safe  keeping  of  Him 
who  is  the  Bedeemer  of  man- 
kind. 


No.  CVL 

Subject:  GoD  As  thb  Admints- 
TRATOR  or  Justice. 

*'  And  the  Lord  Ood  of  hosts  is 
He  that  toacheth  the  land,  and  it 
Hhall  melt,  and  all  that  dwell 
therein  shall  monm :  and  it  shall 
rise  up  wholly  like  a  flood;  and 
shall  be  drowned,  as  1^  the  flood 
of  Egypt.  It  is  He  that  bnildeth 
His  stories  in  the  heaven,  and  hath 
fbimded  His  troop  in  the  earth; 
He  that  oalleth  for  the  waters  of 
the  sea,  and  poureth  them  out 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth:  the 
Lord  is  His  name.  Are  ye  not  as 
phildren  of  the  Ethiopians  unto 
Me,  0  children  of  Israel  ?  saith  the 
liord.    Have  not   I  bronght  up 


Israel  out  of  the  Umd  of  Egyp^? 
and  the  PfaiHstinee  from  Oiplitor, 
and  the  ^yiiaas  frooi  Sir?"^ 
Amos  ix.  5*7. 

These  words  firesent  Ood  to 
us  as  the  administrator  of  jag- 
tice. 

I.  He  does  it  with  the 
GREATEST  EASE.  The  admifl»< 
trators  of  justice  in  tioimeetion 
with  human  government  harf 
often  to  contend  with  di£Bealties 
that  bafSe  and  confound  them. 
But  the  Almighty  has  no  difS- 
culty.  **  He  toucheth  the  land 
and  it  shall  melt."  By  a  mere 
touch  He  can  punish  a  whole 
nation,  nay,  destroy  the  world. 
Whence  oome  eartncnutos  and 
volcanoes  P  Here  is  their  cause, 
''He  toucheth  the  hills  and  thej 
smoke."  Neter  can  there  be 
any  miscatriage  of  justice  with 
God.  He  bears  it  right  home 
in  every  case.  He  has  no 
diflSculty  about  it.  He  toucheth 
the  clouds  and  they  drown  the 
world ;  He  kindles  the  ahno- 
sphere  and  bums  cities,  etc. 

II.  He  does  it  with  acl  thx 

POWERS  OF  KATURX   AT  Hl8  COX- 

MAirn."  It  is  He  that  buildeth 
His  stories  in  the  heaven,  and 
hath  founded  His  troop  in  the 
earth."  His  throne  is  on  higb, 
above  all  the  forms  and  forces 
of  the  universe,  and  all  are  at 
His  call.  From  those  heights 
which  He  has  built,  those  upper 
chambers  of  the  universe.  He 
can  pour  floods  to  drown  fi 
world,  or  rain  fires  whidi  will 
consume  the  universe.  Bvery 
force  in  nature  He  can  nske 
with  ease  an  officer  to  eseeote 
Hisjnstice. 
m.  He  does  it  Di8UN!AS0Fri 

OF    USBB  BEUOIOUS  mdnWCff' 

**  Have  not  I  brondbt  ttp  Isriel 
out  of  the  laiid  of  Btfvpf  f  and 
the  Philistines  fhmi  Oiplttor, 
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md  tte  Sjrtttnfl  ftom  EirF'' 
iekovah  kere  lepels  tbe  idea 
whicb  tlie  laraeutes  were  so 
prone  to  eatertain.  that  because 
He  had  brought  them  out  of 
Egypt  and  giren  them  the 
kod  of  Gaaattn  their  were  peoa- 
liarlj  die  objeeta  of  His  regard, 
U2d  could  never  be  subdued  or 
destroyed.  He  now  regarded 
and  wonld  treat  them  as  the 
Ciuhilea,  who  had  been  trans* 
piinted  iroai  their  primal  loca- 
tion in  Arabia  into  the  midst 
of  the  barbarous  nations  of 
Africa.  The  Almighty,  in  ad- 
Quustering  justioe,  ie  not  in- 
flaeiioad  by  the  plea  of  profea- 
^n.  A  corrupt  Israelite  to 
Him  was  as  bad  as  an  Ethiopian, 
though  he  calls  Abraham  his 
father.  •*^Tfaink  not  to  say 
tluU  ye  have  Abraham  for  your 
&ther."  ConTOntional  Chris- 
tians are  in  the  eves  of  God  as 
W  as  infidels  or  neathen.  He 
jndgeth  not  as  nmn  jndgetb, 


by  the   outward   appearance; 
Ha  looketh  at  the  heart. 
IV.    He   does   it    with     a 

THOROUGH      D^SCRIHINATION      OF 

CHARACTER.  '*  Behold  the  oyos 
of  the  Lord  Qod  are  upon  the 
sinful  kingdonit  and  I  will  des- 
troy it  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth;  saving  that  I  will  not 
utterly  destroy  tte  house  of 
Jacob,  saith  the  Lord/'  There 
were  some  good  people  aiDon|^ 
the  Israelites,  men  of  genuine 
goodness;  the  Great  Judge 
would  not  destroy  them.  •*^I 
will  not  utterly  destroy  the 
house  of  Jacob.  ...  I  will 
sift  the  house  of  Isnel  among 
all  nations  like  as  corn  is  sifted 
in  a  sieve,"  etc.  He  would  bum 
up  the  chaff  but  save  the  wheat. 
Evermore  will  the  Almighty 
7udge  reoognise  and  tenderly 
guard  the  virtuous  and  the 
good,  however   humble   their 

Sosition  in  life.    He  will  not 
estroy  the  righteous. 


tfimktual  "^xtbxmtn. 


No.  CLXXVIU. 

Subject:  OuB  Father. 

**  Oor  ITkther.'*— ICattbbw  vt.  9. 

la  the  Infinite  One  our  Father  P  I.  Then  we  ARE  most  dis- 
TixonsHiD  CREATURES.  FiTst !  Distinguished  iu  nafwr*.  Boiling 
oceans,  mountains,  rivers  and  fbrests, revolving  worlds  and  sys- 
tems, and  the  universe  of  irrational  beings,  are  creatures  of  God ; 
^ut  they  are  not  His  offspring.  His  children ;  they  cannot  say, 
"  Oar  Father.**  Children  participate  in  the  nature  of  their  parents. 
Oodisa  Spirit,  and  so  are  we.  God  has  f^^edom,  conscience,  moral 
sensibilities,  so  have  we.    Constitutionally,  we  are  like  God  as 


SCO  S&nUletMal  Breviaries. 

children  are  like  their  parents. .  There  is  more  of  God's  nsbim  in 
ns  than  in  the  whole  material  irrational  universe.  Secondly :  Dis- 
tinguished in  privilege.  A  father  loves  his  children  more  than 
he  loves  his  property,  however  great,  the  productions  of  hiB  genius 
and  power,  however  brilliant  and  valuable.  Gk>d  loves  man  more 
than  He  loves  aught  in  this  world  beside ;  man  is  His  child.  As 
a  Father,  God  educates  His  children  and  makes  ample  provi8i<Ki 
for  them.  "  Our  Father."  II.  Then  we  abb  all  pbateehallt  k- 
LATBB.  Humanity  is  one  great  brotherhood,  and  the  sentimenti  of 
brotherhood  should  animate  and  rule  alL  It  should  be  stronger 
than  nationality,  stronger  than  patriotism,  stronger  tha& 
ecclesiastical  affinities,  stronger  than  commercial  competitions. 
Love  for  the  common  Father  should  unite  all  hearts  together  in 
carrying  out  His  paternal  purpojMS  and  pleasing  His  pateroil 
heart.  "  Our  Father."  III.  Then  lovb  kust  bs  thb  essbkci  of 
ALL  Divine  laws,  and  the  spieit  of  all  teue  obebiehcb.  All 
the  moral  laws  of  God  are  but  the  expressions  of  Fatherly  love ; 
and  the  whole  may  be  resolved  into  one  short  precept,  vis.t  Be 
happy.  Grod's  great  code  is  but  a  &ther  speaking  in  the  impera- 
tive mood.  Avoid  that  which  will  injure  you;  pursue  that  wlucb 
will  fill  you  with  blessedness.  And  whilst  love  is  the  essence  of 
law,  filial  love  is  the  spirit  of  all  obedience.  Fear  of  punishment, 
hope  of  heaven,  as  motives,  can  never  insure  true  and  acoeptaUe 
obedience. 


No.  OLXXIX. 

Stibjed :  A  Globious  Fact  concebkiko  Chbist,  and  a 
DisGBACBruL  Fact  concebning  Man. 

"  And  when  they  saw  it,  they  all  murmured,  saying,  That  He  was  gosa 
to  be  a  guest  with  a  man  that  is  a  sinner."— Ltn  xix.  7. 

In  this  passage  we  have  two  things  worthy  of  notice.  L  A 
globious  fact  concerning  Chbist.  He  became  the  guest  of  a  sin- 
ner. First:  This  was  a  veiy  unpopular  act.  The  partioalsr 
sinner  referred  to  here  is  Zaccheus.  Being  a  ta3C*gatherer, 
Zaccheus  was  a  very  unpopular  man— what  would  be  called  in  this 
country  a  disreputable  character.  Christ  set  popularity  at  defiance. 
He  was  always  in  the  minority,  as  the  true  men  of  aU  times  hsvc 
been.  Secondly :  This  was  a  very  merciful  act.  The  profonndest 
necessity  of  all  sinners  is  the  want  of  a  visit  ihwi  Christ  Be  is 
the  only  Physician  that  can  heal  the  malady  that  ia  woi^faig  out 
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their  de^th,  H.6  is  the  only  emancipator  tiiat  oan  snap  their 
chains,  break  open  their  dungeons,  and  lead  them  oat  to  freedom 
and  hght.  Thirdly :  This  was  a  very  edf^denying  act.  The  more 
pore  and  tender  the  moral  sosoeptibilittes  of  a  being,  the  more  pain 
he  woold  experienoe  in  being  brought  into  oontaot  with  impority 
andTioe.  Fourthly:  This  was  a  very  ^iieaura^m^  act.  Because 
Christ  became  the  guest  of  this  sinner,  we  may  be  encouraged  to 
hope  that  He  will  yisit  us.  He  goes,  we  hope,  to  be  the  guest  of 
many  a  sinner  every  day.  Oh,  haste  the  time  when  aU  human 
hearts  shall  welcome  Him  as  their  guest.  In  this  passage  we  have 
n.  A  inso&ACXnrL  fact  concerning  man.  '  "  When  they  saw  it  they 
all  murmured."  They  *'  murmured"  First :  It  was  the  murmur- 
ing of  ignorance.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  **  He  came 
into  tiie  world  to  call  sinners  to  repentance."  Their  murmuring 
was  as  ignorant  as  if  they  murmured  at  the  sun  when  he  rises 
above  the  hills  and  breaks  the  darkness  of  the  night,  as  if  they 
murmured  at  the  fertilizing  showers  as  they  descend  to  refresh 
the  parched  land.  They  <* murmured."  Secondly:  It  was  the 
murmuring  of  HmuUxted  aanctthf.  They  "murmured."  Who 
were  theyP  Undoubtedly  the  sanctimonious  Pharisees.  They 
professed  to  havo  their  piety  shocked  at  His  visit  to  such  a  man. 
They  ''murmured."  Thirdly :  It  was  the  murmuring  of  wownded 
fnride.  They  were  enyions  that  such  a  man  should  be  noticed  by 
the  great  Teacher,  There  have  always  been  men  who  murmured 
at  the  conduct  of  Christ  at  visiting  sinners.  Instead  of  murmur- 
ing, there  should  be  exultant  gratitude  to  Christ,  and  high  joy  on 
account  of  the  blessedness  of  the  advent  of  such  a  guest. 


No.  CLXXX. 

Suhjeetf  Man  HovoimiKo  Gon  and  Qod  HoNoimmo  Man. 

•<  Them  that  honour  Me  I  will  honour." — 1  Saxuzl  ii.  SO. 

Observe  two  things.  I.  Man  hovoubiko  Gk)D  as  a  dutt.  How 
can  man  honour  God  P  Not  by  making  Him  greater  than  He  is. 
He  is  infinitely  glorious.  Not  by  ascribing  to  Him,  in  song  or 
prayer  and  in  sublimest  forms  of  speech,  the  highest  attribute  of 
being.  How  then?  First:  By  a  practical  rovorenes  for  His  ^aai- 
1MM.  His  greatness  should  be  realised  in  every  step  of  life.  The 
ground  on  which  we  stand  is  holy.  The  world  is  the  house  of 
Qod  and  the  gale  of  heaven.  Life  should  be  revermt,  not  frivolous 
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to  M,  and  Hit  trndar  mmmm  ara  orer  all  Ihe  wmrks  ^  ffis  hand. 
Hit  goodneta  abotald  fill  thB  bobI  mtii  a  reigniBg  gralittida. 
Tliirdly}  By  %pnMctiXadoraiUm  flat  "SmeaudlBnBB*  ThabaafUiB 
deolare  Hia  giary,  yea  the  whole  earth  ia  fall  of  Hia  gloiy.  This 
ahould  be  praotioaUy  reoogniaad  in  wonder»  love,  and  {nraiM. 
Obeerre,  IL,  Gob  HOBOviiSMe  kah  asabiwabd.  ''Them  that 
-honoarMe  I  will  houonn"  HoWdoeaGodhonovraiiohaflianF 
Firat :  With  a  cofim,is$km  ^  Eii  service.  He  gites  hxm  work 
to  do  and  qaalifloadon  for  ita  diaoharge.  He  makea  ttiean  His 
meaaengera  to  do  Hia  Will.  8eooBdly  t  With  an  aiopHon  inib  Hk 
fdmUfif,  He  givea  them  the  spirit  of  ohildrea  by  whieh  tihey  cry, 
*'  Abba,  Father."  He  f eela  for  them  aa  Hia  dhildiwn,  treala  then 
aa  Hia  ohildren,  and  makea  ample  pro^lon  lor  dieir  ererlastfaig 
well-being.  Thirdly:  WWi  apartioipatf^n  ^  His  glory.  «'.£iiter 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord/'    He  makea  them  Hia  helm. 


No.  CLXXXI; 
Bvhjeet  t  FAKiUAanY  whk  Chbi^. 

^'  He  then  lyfaigf  on  Jeeos*  breaet  aaith  onto  Him,  liOtd,  who  is  it?**— 
JotfH  zili.  D5. 

This  remarkable  incident  reveals  great /amtliartVi/  with  Christ. 
John  leans  on  the  Saviour's  bosom.  Personal  Christianity  is  an 
intimate  connection  with  Christ.  To  be  a  true  Christian,  is  to  be 
more  familiar  with  Christ  than  with  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sis- 
ters. I.  Thb  familiarity  involves  the  host  akazikg  cohdxscxxsiox. 
Little  magnates  of  earth  deem  it  a  great  condesoension  to  allov 
the  humble  and  the  lowly  to  speak  to  them  even  at  a  diatance.  But 
here  ia  the  Aathov  and  Proprietor  oi  tiie  mdverae^  the  Lifisiitelj 
Holy,  as  well  as  transcendently  Great,  permitting  poor  frail  sinfal 
man  to  lean  on  His  bosom.  "Though  He  is  high  yet  hath  He 
reapeot  unto  the  lowly."  The  humblest  aonl  ia  deoir  to  "SBm. 
First :  Let  thia  oondesoenaion  inspire  us  with  adoring  gratitttde. 
Beeondly:  Let  thia  condeacension  ccmanme  that  pride  which 
prompts  man  to  keep  the  poor  at  a  diatance.  II.  This  fioniti- 
arity  involves  vhs  bublihsst  raivtixoz.  To  be  so  olosel/alhed 
to  Christ  aa  thia,  is  to  be  in  the  aafest,  happiest,  and  most  hoooor- 
able  position.  What  honour,  to  recline  on  the  bosoili  ^  di^lQftg 
-if  kings  and  Lofd  of  lords !  Paul  said,  "'TobeiHtliChHati'^far 
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better."  Y^s;  to  be  vlfck  GfariBt  is  to  be  iieearc^  joyoQe^  add 
dignified,  ni.  This  liuailiarifcy  inyolyea  iHi  PBOiouNSBaT  vskms^ 
Bics.  Jobn  addreasea  Obrist  as  Lord,  "Lord,  who  is  ifcP" 
Familiarifcy  with  men,  the  proverb  saysi  breeds  contempt.  We 
know  it  often  breeds  discontent.  So  imperfect  are  the  best  of 
men,  that,  as  a  rule,  the  more  we  know  of  them,  the  less  rever- 
ence we  have.  Not  so  familiarity  with  Christ ;  the  more  wo 
know  of  Him,  the  profonnder  ottr  reverence.   "  Loi-d,  who  is  it  P** 


* 

Sximtific  Jfada  mt^  as  Sgmkls. 


"Boolcs  of  tllfutralion  "  designfld  to  help  preachers,  are  somewhat,  we  think,  too 
ifaoaadintf.  They  are  olten  made  ap  to  a  great  extent  of  aneodotee  from  the  senti* 
mental  ^e  of  life,  and  not  alwavs  naving  a  healthful  inflaence  or  historio  founda- 
tMm.  Wa  find  that  preachers  and  hearera  are  getting  tired  of  anoh.  Albeit  iUnttra- 
tioosare  needed  by  every  speaker  who  would  interest  the  people^and  are  sanctioned 
by  ttie  hl^eat  anuMRity.  Nature  itself  ia  a  parable.  Hence  we  hare  arranged  with 
s  natoxaliat  who  haa  been  engaged  in  soientiflo  investigation  for  many  years,  to 
fsnply  Cha  HomiKst  with  snoh  reliable  and  well-aaoertained  fiftota  in  natore,  ta 
caltured  and  oonscisntioua  men  may  use  with  confidence,  aa  mirrors  of  morals 
BDddi^giittBa  of  dootrtsM. 


Snbjeot:  The  Squable  Temperament^— Atmoaplierio 

SyenneBS. 

O  0MB  men  are  blessed  with  that  temper  which  is  equal  and 
^  uniform  at  all  times.  The  violenoe  of  wrath  sever  heats 
them,  and  the  disappointments  and  vexations  of  life  &il  to  chill 
the  e^en  geniality  of  their  disposition.  The  thermometer  of 
their  temper  rises  and  falls  only  within  the  most  limited 
range,  and  therefore  jon  can  always  calculate  upon  the 
pretence  of  all  the  products  of  calmness,  and  the  absence  of 
the  Yioee  which  are  incidental  to  characters  which  are  less 
benign.  As  with  men,  so  with  climates.  Borne  countries 
&Te  fortunate  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  climate  exempt  from  re- 
markable Tieissitndes  of  temperature;  there  are  no  sudden 
transitionsfrom  heat  to  cold,  nor  does  the  summer  differ  much 
fiKxm  the  winter.  Here  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  animal 
and  YSgetable  life  will  flourish,  and  that  diseases  connected 
vith  atmospheric  changes  will  be  few  in  number  and  mild  ih 
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obflraoter.  Of  this,  New  Holland,  wldcli  enjoys  a  yery  nni* 
form  temperatnre,  famisheB  an  apt  illnBtration.  YegetaUa 
and  shiTibs  are  liere  evergreen,  and  tbe  groves  and  forests  are 
clad  in  a  perpetual  verdure.  There  is  no  shedding  of  leaves 
in  winter,  and  nature  presents  the  whole  year  round  all  the 
luxuriance  of  summer.  Similarly,  in  the  &ices  of  some  men  of 
equaUe  temperament^  they  under  all  circumstances  present 
evermore  the  same  placid  smile. 


Subject ;  FictitioiiB  Prestige^— the  ChimpaiuBees  and  the 

Negroes. 

¥T  would  be  a  marvellous  investigation,   to  ascertain  the 
^    principles  upon  which  honour,  credit,  and  reputation  aro 
bestowed  on  men  by  their  fellowq.    Very  often  there  is  no 
more  just  ground  for  the  reputation  men  are  enjoying  than 
there  is  for  the  reputation  which  the  chimpansees  have  ac- 
quired.    The  chimpansees  live  in  troops  in  the  forest,  or  at 
least  they  congregate  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  attacks 
made  upon  them  by  the  carnaria,  and  to  drive  from  their 
domains  such  other  animals  as  may  attempt  to  install  them- 
selves therein  to  their  disadvantage.    Their  weapons  are  ready 
to  their  hand, — stones  and  the  branches  of  trees,    lake  the 
ourangs,  they  construct  rude  beds  or  couches  of  interwoven 
boughs,  stripped  of  their  greenery.    In  consequence  of  this 
the  negroes  of  Guinea,  scarcely  much  higher  in  the  scale  of 
intelligence  than  themselves,  look  upon  them  as  a  naUon^  and 
believe  that  if  these  men  of  the  woods  do  not  speak,  it  is  be- 
cause they  fear  to  be  condemned  to  work,  or  carried  off  into 
slavery,  and  not  from  incapacity.    So  these  creatures  have 
credit  for  being  a  nation,  and,  as  it  also  seems,  for  being  very 
acute  and  shrewd.    It  is  obvious  that  in  many  other  instaooeB 
among  men,  individuals  and  classes  are  credited  with  powers 
and  a  siatiia  which  are  entirely  fictitious.    *'  In  the  kingdom 
of  the  blind  the  one-eyed  man  is  king."    Stupid  conventioB- 
ality,  stolid  prejudice,  cold  formality,  and  long  habit,  have  all 
had  the  effect  of  so  dwarfing  our  mental  capacity,  that  we  am 
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ocMisiantly  asoribiiig  to  those  whom  the  accident  of  Urth  haa 
placed  in  a  sphere  different  from  onr  own,  some  wonderful 
ability  which  they  cannot  possess,  and  some  extraordinaiy 
power  which  does  not  exist.  In  all  this  we  are  like  those 
negroes  of  Guinea,  for  we  look  up  at  assemblages  of  little 
men  in  elevated  positions,  and  ascribe  to  them  fictitious  pres- 
tige, as  they  look  up  at  the  chiinpansees,  and  actually  conceive 
them  to  be  in  mind  sagacious  and  in  social  power  a  nation. 


Subject :  The  Energy  of  Unobtruflivis  Life. 

pONSIDEBED  with  reference  to  mass,  the  v^etable  hx 
^  exceeds  the  animal  world  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The 
animal  kingdom  wants  mass,  and  the  motions  of  individuate 
withdraw  them  frequently  from  oar  eighty  and  we  do  not 
think  of  the  energy  which  we  do  not  see.  Now  the  vegetable 
world  works  upon  our  imagination  by  the  mere  force  of 
quantity.  In  the  animal  kingdom  it  is  precisely  that  life  that 
we  are  about  to  designate  as  the  smallest  in  point  of  room, 
which,  by  its  sub-division  and  rapid  increase,  presents  in 
Ideality  the  most  remarkable  relations  in  respect  of  mass.  The 
smallest  of  the  Infusoria,  the  Monadas,  only  obtain  a  diameter 
^^  Woo  of  a  line,  yet  do  these  siliceous-shelled  organisms,  hi 
most  countries,  compose,  by  their  accumulation,  subterraneous 
strata  several  fathoms  in  thickness.  In  the  same  way  there 
are  tremendous  forces  at  work  in  society,  which  the  majority 
of  mankind  pass  unheeded  because  they  are  so  occupied  with 
gazing  at  the  mere  mass  of  accomplished  facts  which  lies  on 
the  surface  of  observation.  Underneath  all  this  display  and 
quantity  of  accomplished  things,  there  are  innumerable  indi* 
vidua!  influences  in  a  state  of  energy  and  multiplication ;  and 
at  the  very  basis  of  national  life,  yet  unobtrusively,  they  so 
work  as  to  affect  the  strata  of  society,  altering  the  position 
of  prim89val  landmarks,  shaking  old  foundations,  and  chang* 
ing  the  ixwition  of  ancient  institutions. 


U4  SeimtifiG  PacU  used  at  Sffmboh. 

StttQMlt  The  BdUMea  Umi  of  UudmjiMd  SluQtM'^ntt 

Deserts. 

IF  ire  do  not  at  onoe  see  the  nse  of  a  fhtng  ythiok  is  un- 
beautiful,  we  aie  apt  to  disdam  it  altogether.  Utiliiy  or 
beauty  we  demand  as  a  cHaneteristio  of  eyerytUiig.  Bttt  let 
it  be  constantly  remembered  tbat  onr  limited  rlsion  and 
knowledge  often  prevent  onr  discerning  tbe  nses  wbicb  odsfc 
in  things.  Do  not  be  deceired  by  the  mere  appearances.  The 
sandy  deserts,  which  one  might  have  been  inclined  to  consider 
as  mere  incumbrances  on  the  earth,  are  of  high  importance  in 
creating  winds.  They  send  off  yast  streams  of  hot  sir  into 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  hence  the  cooler  air 
off  the  coasts  is  sncked  away  in  an  oppomte  diveetion.  His 
deserts^  indeed,  mi^  be  regarded  as  vast  snotion«pamps 
providentially  placed  at  certain  stations  on  tlie  earth  to  create 
nsefnl  winds  and  help  the  transport  of  moisture  to  lands  tkat 
are  in  want  of  it.  Bat  for  the  Thibetian  deserts  there  wonlcl 
have  been  no  sonth-west  monsoon,  the '  fertile  plaios  of 
Hindostan  would  hare  been  a  waste  of  sand. 


Bubjeot:  The  Oorallinei— The  l*eound  Vorce  of  Bumility. 

KVVHE  little  and  the  lowly  may  be  found  in  combination  with 
^  wondrous  energy.  The  coralline^  which  may  be  found 
tnost  abuiidantly  on  any  of  our  coasts,  growing  in  greatest 
perfection  near  low-water  mark, — ^is  a  small  plant,  seldom 
exceeding  five  or  six  inches  in  height,  and  npt  even  reschiAg 
that  size.  BoweYsr  it  compensates  for  its  low  stature  by  its 
iuzuri^t  growth,  being  usually  found  in  dense  masses  wher< 
over  it  can  find  a  convenient  shelter.  If  the  vit4(  force  of 
this  plant  had  shot  upwards,  pushing  out  numerous  aiid 
majestic  branches  in  the  air,  and  covering  itself  with  abun- 
dant leafage  and  blossom,  it  would  have  attracted  moi^ 
attention  and  admiration ;  but  it  would  not  h«ve  gained  fiyroe 
or,  perhaps,  usefulness  thereby.  Thus  with  human  minds. 
Those  whose  powers  shoot  upward  by  some  splendid  feat  of 
'^;enius  in  literatare  or  battle,  arrest  public  att^tion  and  win 
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pihtb  fteffiii.  WhmoBBf  poisiUy,  thof  neiihe^  gm  wmo$ 
streogth  nor  achieYO  more  nsefulneas  than  those  less  showy 
mea  who  work  modestly  for  ihe  oommon  good  in  ilia  obscurer 
regions  of  human  life,  and  who,  like  tibe  ooralline  plants  ave 
always  accessible  to  those  whp  seek  them  at  the  low-'vrater 
mar^  of  life's  f^njrs. 


Cj^t  "^vipt  antr  H$  PEntrma:itrSi 


O&iamAL  8IMILITUDBS. 


ttuiirho  aaffers  wroagfaUy  for 
oonamenoe^  sake,  sweeps  away 
those  fogsand  mists  that  conoeid 
thespixitoalwoidd^mdleaTes  the 
wbolB  blooming  in  beauty  and 
Blowing  in  sunshine.  More^  he 
vovns  within  him  the  din  and 
tnnmk  of  selfish  passions,  and 
filk  his  being  with  traoaporting 
struns  of  heavenly  music.  As 
m  fche  centre  A  old  ocean 
there  is  an  nnruffled  calm  when 
■torms  aro  lariiing  its  snrlhce 
into  niouTitftin  bmows,  so  in 
the  eentnd  depths  of  him  who 
baa  an  approriac  conseienoe 
thsre  is  a  peace  which  no  storm 
<aa  ruffle,  which  the  world  can 
neither  give  nor  take  away. 
Ths  Chribtuk. — Theraisnoin* 
Bfennnent  God  cannseinsomanv 
ways  and  phMSS,  and  with  such 
wonderlhl  suooees,  as  a  devoted 
Christian  1^0  can  show  himself 
a  man— a  man-  who  has  the 
tear  of  sympathy  for  the  sor- 
rowing, a  word  of  oomibrt  for 
^he  bmaved,  and  a  word  d 
bope  for  the  downcast  and  de« 
•pon^g.  Such  a  man,  in  the 
i&iBistry  or  out  of  it»  is  a 
P^Ushsd  shaft  in  the  hand  of 


the  Almighty;  he  will  find  a 
road  to  tbft*^o^'^^*w*'and  hfiart 
of  the  people,  or  make  one. 

Sin. — The  sins  of  a  nation 
draw  judgment  alter  them,  as 
the  Bouoon  draws  after  it  the 
billows  that  beat  upon  the  shore^ 
Let  no  nation  hope  to  escape 
judgments  nntil  it  gets  rid  of 
sin.  Judgments  are  but  sins 
ripened  into  a  harvest,  snbtev* 
ranean  fires  breaking  into  toLi 
canoes.  Etvnal  love  veqniras 
for  the  order  and  happiness 
of  the  uniTerse  that  ems  and 
sorrows,  transgressions  and 
troubles,  should  be  inseparably 
linked  together. 

Ssi.FisHvxsa.*-Horethan  half 
the  worship  of  Bngland  is 
purely  selfish.  Men  crowd 
churches,  attend  to  religious 
oeremanies,  and  contribute  to 
religious  institutions,  purebf 
with  the  idea  of  ayoidieg  heu 
and  getting  to  a  happier  worid 
than  this.  They  do  not  serve 
Qod  for  nought.  Abounding 
wmrship  oft«i  springs  ftom 
abounmng  sin. 

HmciLiTT,  THB  Path  to 
HQK0UB.-^BJ8re  is  the  fixed  law 
of  heaven.  The  mondspixit  that 
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woaki>Mo$nd  to  tme  dignity) 
win  ft  name  thatahall  opmmand 
the  rererence  both  of  earth  and 
heaven,  mnst  empty  itself  of  aU 
selfish  motives  and  personal 
interests.  There  are  two  hills 
lying  opposite  each  other,  one 
is  the  hill  of  personal  pride — 
barren,  bleak,  dondy ;  the  other 
is  the  hill  of  Divine  dignity — 
ffrand,  snnny,  bloommg  in 
beauty,  and  abounding  in  fruit, 
crowned  with  the  pavilion  of 
Gk>dhead.  No  sotd  can  asoend 
the  one  without  descending  the 
other;  he  must  go  down  the 
brow  of  selfishness  step  by  step 
till  he  reaches  the  dark  valley 
of  self-abnegation,  and  ^en  up« 
ward  he  may  commence  scaling 
the  sublime  altitudes  of  Divine 
dignity  and  bliss. 

Idlxvess. — Ho  man  has  a 
right  to  consume  unless  he  pro« 
duces.  He  who  consumes,  and 
produces  nothing,  robs  society. 

GoDUKiificannotooncealitself. 
Divinecpoodnessisevennore  self- 
revealing[.  As  the  face  of  Moses 
shone  with  a  mystic  radiance 
wiienhe  came  down  from  the 
mount  after  holding  fellowship 
with  God,  so  the  lives  -of  all 
godly  men  are  encircled  with  a 
Divine  halo. 

Tux  BiQHT  PI.A.CX.— As  God 
has  put  every  planet  into  its 
separate  orbit,  and  each  to  move 
around  the  sun,  so  He  has  put 
every  good  man  in  his  par* 
ticular  course  of  life,  and  on 
that  course  he  pursues  his  way 
with  a  vigour  and  a  wisdom 
derived  from  heaven. 

GoDLnosNBss.-- We  are  all 
commanded  to  be  imitators  of 
Gk)di  to  be  partakers  of  the 
Divine  nature,  to  be  holy  even 
as  Ha  is  holy.  How  can  the 
finite  imitate  the  infinite  ?  Not 
in  natural  attributes,    but  in 


spirit  and  aim;  and  tlionghws 
cannot  do  what  He  does,  W6 
can  have  the  spirit  that  inspires 
Him  in  all  His  prooedure,  vis^ 
love. 

Conscience. — ^When  the  time 
comes  for  it  to  speak»  speak  it 
must ;  you  cannot  muffle  its 
voice.  Like  the  subterranean 
fire,  though  it  sleeps  for  awhile 
under  tiie  green  hills  of  worldly 
prosperity  and  interests,  when 
its  time  comes  it  will  break 
into  thunder  and  Aake  the 
globe. 

Basket  OP  SumcsB  F&un.;- 
How  beautifhl  are  these  fruits 
of  the  earth!  Their  exquisite 
forms  in  boundless  vaoriety; 
their  lovely  tints,  their  bloom 
and  goreeous  hues,  how  beau- 
tiful 1  Deep  within  us  all  is 
the  love  for  the  beautifuL  The 
God  who  planted  within  us  the 
sentiment  ministers  abund- 
antly to  it  in  these  baskets  of 
fhiit.  He  makes  the  material 
to  minister,  not  only  to  the 
body,^but  to  the  mind  as  well, 
and  chiefly  so,  for  the  world 
ovex^ows  with  beauty. 

Booxsv— A  good  book  is  a 
book  that  aims  at  disciplining 
both  the  intellect  and  the  heart 
It^aids  the  intellect  to  think 
with  freedom,  force,  and  pre- 
cision, and  the  heart  to  noir 
with  pure  loves  and  high  as- 
pirations. 

Sms. — Sins  bring  with  them 
their  own  punishment.  Koposi- 
ti?e  infliction  is  required ;  every 
sin  is  a  seed,  from  which  a 
pestiferous  plant  must  spring* 

iNTumoN. — ^Asarnle,nothing 
is  more  ofiensive  to  a  great 
intuitional  nature,  t)ian  logical 
processes ;  the  man  of  intaition 
sees  the  truth  at  onpe»  ^^ 
fecld  an  error  as  tho'  tender 
flower  a  blast  of  cold  ai(.   Hs 
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is  impatient  with  logic ;  bat 
vhen  that  logic  is  the  vohicle 
for  religious  &llacie8,  he  cries 
out  from  the  depths  of  his  soul : 
"  Oh  that  ye  woald  altogether 
Lold  your  peace !  '* 

BiGOTJiT  in  all  ages  has  tried 
to  suppress  the  i^oral  convic- 
tions o£  men.  The  attempt  is 
more  mad  than  the  attempt  to 
^yeut  the  yolcanio  fires  from 
riyiiifl  the  mountains  by  cover- 
iog  (uem  with  cement.  A  man 
zoay  suppress  his  conyictions 
an  other  sulg'ects,  such  as  litera- 
lore,  science^  art  i  but  so  vital 
are  religious  convictions  to 
LiiD,  that  they  fill  his  nature 
wiih  fires  that  must  break  out. 

CoxDucTv  HOT  Gjeubed,  deter- 
Qunes  destinj^.  Well-doing, 
fceaven ;    ill-doing,  hell, 

Lovi.— >Man  loves  because  he 
id  homan ;  man's  love  turns  into 
agony  because  he  is  sinfuL 

Teue  GiuuTiTEsa.-y-Worldly 
greatness  is  conteinptible  in  the 
presence  of  that  spiritual  great- 
ness which  reflects  the  charac- 
ter of  God;  and  that  grows 
bi^hter  and  brighter  for  ever. 

LnTjTG  us  Chaoactsjk. — A£an 
lires  in  the  character  of  man ; 
children  live  in  the  character 
of  their  parents  ;  the  present 
generation  lives  in  the  character 
of  the  past.  The  characters  of 
men  of  d^aartedages  constitute 
4o  atmosphere  in  which  the 
men  of  this  age  live  and  move 
ftud  have  their  being.  All  un- 
regeuerate  men  li?e  in  the 
character  of  the  first  Adam.  All 
true  souls  live  in  the  character 
of  Christ*;  they  incorporate 
&U  principles,  they  imbreathe 
HU  Spirit,  they  get  fashioned 
by  His  will  What  hieher  state 
of  being  is  conceivable,  than  to 
be  in  the  heart  and  character  of 
snch  a  "Beloved  One"? 


Divine  Love. — God's  free 
grace  is  the  primal  font  of  all 
human  virtue  and  blessedness 
in  the  world.  Justice  is  but 
love  standing  up  sternly  against 
the  wrong ;  mercy  is  but  love 
bending  in  tenderness  over  the 
helpless  and  suffering.  Cwr- 
rent  occurrences  are  Divine 
dispensations  in  hnmau  life; 
they  have  a  voice  that  should 
be  heard,  a  significance^  that 
should  be  studied;  their  re- 
cords are  our  Books  of  Chroni- 
cles, chroniclea  of  kings  and 
peoples  as  they  now  are  on  the 
earth. 

Wear  aks  Teas. — ^AU  be- 
neath the  sun  is  wearing  out — 
the  mountains  are  fallings  the 
rocks  are  being  remove^  the 
stones  are  being  washed  awar ; 
the  things  that  grow  oat  of  tne 
earth  are  d^g,  the  hopes  of 
man  are  bemg  destroyed,  the 
whole  generation  of  men  are 
passing  away  as  shadows  under 
the  sun.  It  is  said  that  the 
old  Bomans  painted  honour  in 
the  temple  ot  Apollo^  as  repre- 
senting the  form  of  a  man  with 
A  rose  in  his  right  hand,  a  lilv 
in  his  left,abovehim  a  marigold, 
and  imder  him  wormwood,  with 
the  inscription,  Levate,  "con- 
sider.'* The  rose  denotes  that 
man  flourishes  as  a  flower,  but 
at  length  is  withered  and  cast 
away.  The  lily  denotes  the 
fi^vour  of  man,  which  is  easily 
losty  and  is  soon  of  no  account 
The  marigold  shows  the  fickle- 
ness of  prosperity.  The  worm- 
wood signifies  that  all  the  de- 
lights of  the  world  are  sweet 
in  execution,  but  bitter  in  re- 
tribution. Levaie,  consider 
what  lesson  of  earthly  vanity  is 
here. 

YouTHTTTL    SiNS   are   bound 
with  the  indissoluble  chain  of 
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causation  to  man's  fntnritj;. 
Human  experience  is  not  liKe 
an  isolated  raindrop,  that  falls 
fix)m  the  clouds  aboTe  and  is 
soon  exhaled  by  the  sun;  but  it 
is  like  a  river,  i^hose  present 
character  has  been  entirely 
formed  by  its  past  history :  the 
Boil  through  which  it  has  nowed, 
the  streams  that  haye  rolled 
into  its  bosom,  have  giyen  to 
it  its  present  hue,  form,  and 
volume.  Man's  actions  of  to- 
day are  the  result  of  those  of 
yesterday  and  the  cause  of  those 
of  to-morrow. 

God  Within. — If  there  is  no 
Gk)d  within,  there  is  no  Gk)d 
without.  Men  in  whose  hearts 
the  Diyine  Word  is  not,  have  no 
ears  to  hear  the  Infinite,  though 
He  speaks  in  thunder,  no  eyes 
to  see  Him,  though  He  fills  up 
their  horizon. 

The  Wobld's  Heroes  are 
evermore  the  incarnation  of  the 
world's  thoughts;  and  those 
thoughts  are,  alas !  fltr  away 
from  the  immutable  realities. 
He  whose  character  and  status 
are  most  in  keeping  with  the 
popular  sentiment  will  ever  be 
the  greatest  magnate  for  the 
time. 

Good  Deeds. — Every  true 
thought,  every  earnest  prayer, 
every  godly  deed,  carry  in  them- 
selves success.  As  all  the 
elements  and  forces  of  this  old 
world  go  to  build  up  a  new 
stratum  o round  the  globe's 
surface,  for  geologists  of  com- 
ing ages  to  study,  so  all  that  I 
do  and  think  and  say  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord  goes  to  give 
blessedness  to  my  being.  All 
the  watery  of  holy  thon|;ht  and 
cflbrt  we  now  receive  into  our 


being  go  to  make  a  well  within 
ns  that  will  spring  up  to  ever- 
lasting life. 

Beligiov. — God  must  be  the 
all  in  all — the  grand  figure^  in 
all  the  sceneries,  andtherulmg 
chord  in  all  the  melodies  of  life. 
Man  is  made  to  worship;  but 
worship  is  not  a  ceremony,  not 
a  passing  sentiment,  not  an 
occasional  service,  it  is  a  life 
revealing  itself  everywhere— in 
marts  of  business,  halls  of  study, 
fields  of  recreation,  as  well  w 
in  conventional  temples.  It  is 
not  a  something  that  appears 
on  this  mountain  or  on  that 
mountain,  on  this  day  or  that 
day,  in  this  act  or  that  act;  bat 
something  that  is  everyvrhere 
and  everywhen.  The  grand 
pulse  of  being. 

Empty  Lives.— A  life  with- 
out moral  goodness  is  neces- 
sarily deceptive.  It  walks  in  a 
vain  show.  It  deceives  itself  and 
deceives  others ;  it  is  an  acted 
lie  from  be^;inning  to  end. 
How  many  lives  seem  full  of 
promise !  They  awaken  as 
much  interept  and  as  much  hope 
as  clouds  that  fioat  over  parched 
lands;  but  they  result  in  no- 
thing but  disappointment.  Ohf 
what  lives  there  are  which  are 
like  clouds  without  water  I 
^  MsBCY. — ^Merc^, like  the  mys- 
tic pillar  that  guided  the  Isnel- 
ites  in  the  wildemess,  has  two 
sides — ^a  bright  one  to  guide 
and  cheer,  and  a  dark  one  to 
confound  and  destroy.  Hen^ 
abused  becomes  a  determined 
resistless  destroyer.  A  plant 
that  is  not  strengthened  by  the 
sunbeam, is  scorched;  the  soul 
that  is  not  saved  by  mercy,  is 
damned. 
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[Vfo  bold  it  to  be  tbe  du^  of  an  Editor  eitber  to  giro  an  early  notice  of  the 
book!  oent  to  bim  for  remark,  or  to  return  them  at  oncd  to  tbe  Publisber.  It  is 
v^v*  io  pniae  wortldais  books  s  U  is  robbery  to  retain  umotioed  ones.] 
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In  every  wortc  regard  the  antbor's  end. 

Since  none  can  compass  more  than  tbey  intend* 


CoxMEKTABT  CM  THB  GoBPBL  OF  St.  Ltjxs.  By  F.  GoDET.  VoLS.  I.  and 
n.  TraoBlAted  by  M.  J).  Gdbim.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  ^T.  Clark,  88, 
George  Street. 

The  writer  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  an  excellent  commentary  on 
the  Gospel  ol  St.  John,  and  he  regards  the  Gospel  of  which  he  treats  in 
these  two  Yolmnes  as  best  fitted  to  serve  as  a  complement  to  his  former 
exegetical  work.  And  truly  Lnke*s  writing  constitutes  in  several  im- 
portant respects  a  transition  between  the  view  taken  by  John  and  that 
which  forms  the  bads  of  the  synoptical  literature.  The  method  which 
he  here  pursues  is  very  similar  to  that  of  his  commentary  on  St.  John, 
which  18  not  yet  however  translated  into  English.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  the  preface  will  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  nature 
and  aim  of  the  work : — 

"I  have  not  written  merely  for  professed  theologians:  nor  have  I 
aimed  directly  at  edification.  This^work  is  addressed  in  general  to  those 
readers  of  culture,  so  numerous  at  the  present  day,  who  take  a  heart- 
felt interest  in  the  religious  and  eritieal  questions  which  are  now  under 
discussion.  To  meet  their  requirements,  a  translation  has  been  given  of 
tbose  Greek  expressions  which  it  was  necessary  to  quote,  and  technical 
Isngnage  has  as  far  as  possible  been  avoided.  The  most  advanced  ideas 
of  modem  unbelief  cimulAte  at  the  present  time  in  all  our  great  centres 
of  population.  In  the  streets  of  our  cities,  workmen  are  heard  talking 
about  tho  conflict  between  St.  Paul  and  the  other  ^apostles  of  Jesus 
Obrist.  We  must  therefore  endeavour  to  place  the  results  of  a  real  and 
impartial  BibUcal  science  within  reach  of  all.  I  repeat  respecting  this 
Commentary  what  I  have  already  said  of  its  predecessor,  it  has  been 
written,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  its  being  consulted,  as  read. 

*'iyom  the  various  readings  I  have  had  to  select  those  which  hftd  a 
Mrtam  value,  or  presented  something  of  interest.  A  commentary  cannot 
pretend  to  sx^ly  the  place  of  a  complete  critical  edition,  such  as  all 
wientifio  study  requires.  Since  I  cannot  in  any  way  regard  the  eighth 
edition  of  Tisehendorf  s  text,  just  published,  as  a  standard  text,  though  I 
gratefully  acknowledge  its  aid  as  absolutely  indispensable,  I  have  adopted 
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the  received  texl  as  a  basis  in  indicating  the  various  readings ;  bat  I 
would  express  my  earaMt  des«:»  for  aft  e^itWn-.  of  lh«  j^ysa&tine  text 
that  coold  be  rdgiirded[  as  k  Standard  aothoAiy.  ^e^uentlj  I  have  con- 
tented myself  \¥ith  citing  the  original  text  of  the  ancient  MSS.,  without 
mentioning  the  changes  offered,  anything  that  could  be  of  any  interest 
I  haTe  indicated  them, 

**  If  I  am  asked  with  what  soientifie  oi  religiooa  aasnnq^tioiM  I  l»tt 
approached  this  study  of  the  third  Oospel,  I  reply  with  these  two  only, 
that  the  authors  of  our  Gospels  were  men  of  good  sentet  and  good/ai«fc." 

This  we  consider  to  be  a. very  enlightened  and  suggestive  exposition. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  entetrprieiiig  pnbli^hers  have  met  with 
sufficient  sucoeta  with  these  rolumes  to  justify  them  in  bringing  out  the 
author's  exposition  on  John  in  KTigligh  garb. 


Btl   LfiCTrRE»  ON   QUKSTIONS  IKDlCATIVfi   OF    CfiABiLeTSft.     By  BkV.  W. 

Habris.    London :  Dickenson  &  Higham,  73,  Farringdon  Street. 

iThese  Lectures  are  not  common  productions.  They  have  none  of  the 
patent  phrases  of  hoary  theologies.  The  author  thinks  for  himself,  and 
puts  his  thoughts  into  his  own  language,  which  is  clear  and  onpre- 
tentious  but  strong.  As  a  **  maiden  production/'  which' we  presume  it 
to  be,  it  claims  to  be  treated  with  tenderness  and  respect.  But  it  hal 
merits  to  command  most  respectful  attention.  We  trust  the  author  will 
be  encouraged  to  go  on,  andj  that  we  shall  meet  him  again  is  aoBas 
literary  path. 


Tab  fioMiList.     Vol.  X.     l^ptroa's  Series.     London :  SimpHn  and 
Marshall. 

This  volume,  whihst  it  contains  about  mm  hmdre^i  maaaoB  »oi«  or 
less  elaborated, — most  of  them  on  subjeots  s^dom  pieaohe4  from,  yet  of 
vital  importance,*-abounda  with  a  varietiy  of  o&er  matter  inoider  to  pro- 
mote pulpit  efficiency.  For  example,  there  aio  about  aevonteen  artifilss 
under  the  heading  of  "  ScUntific  F^eU  und  a$  SynOtoU,**  Theie  an 
many  works  extant,  intended  as  '*  iUustratioiui "  to  h4p  the  pulpit ;  but 
many  of  the  anecdotes  hav«  no  foundation  in  fact,  whiiat  others  are 
absurd  and  sensationaL  It  is  time  for  the  palpit  to  look  elavwhefe  for 
illustrations — to  look  to  UjAture,  which  is  a  grand  paiable.  This  voluias 
contains  a  number  of  striking  scientific  laots  that  serv^  to  niixor  theor 
logical  and  ethical  truths.  In  additicm  to  all  tfaii  there  are  many  seoni 
of  ^  Original  Similitudet.**  We  would  tako  the  oi^rtunit^  of  reaind- 
ing  our  readers,  that  as  the  Editor's  Series  is  dzawing  to  a  elofle,  those 
who  wish  to  procure  the  volumes  would  do  weU  to  makf  ea^y  appUaatvoii' 
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PEEFACB. 


Thib  Volume,  the  Thibtt- Seventh  of  the  Homilist,  is  the  twelfth  and 
the  last  of  the  Editor's  Series. 

Although  upwards  of  one  hundbed  and  thibty  thousand  volumes  have 
been  sold,  it  will  be  gratifying  for  our  friends  to  know  that  the 
demand  is  as  great  as  ever/and  that  a  new  Series  is  called  for.  This 
Series  will  be  much  larger  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones,  will  con- 
tain a  greater  variety  of  matter,  and  have  an  additional  Editor  and 
many  new  Contributors. 

As  the  old  key-note  will  still  rule  the  melodies  of  the  Houilist, 
and  no  new  speoific  description  is  requisite,  the  former  Preface  may 
be  again  transcribed. 

"First:  The  book  has  no  finiih.  The  Editor  has  not  only  not  the 
time  to  give  an  artistic  finish  to  his  productions,  but  not  even  the 
detign.  Their  incompleteness  is  intentional.  He  has  drawn  somo 
marble  slabs  together,  and  hewn  them  roughly,  but  has  left  other 
hands  to  delineate  minute  features,  and  so  polish  them  into  beauty. 
He  has  dug  up  from  the  Biblical  mine  some  precious  ore,  smelted  a 
little,  but  left  all  the  smithing  to  others.  He  has  presented  '  germs/ 
which,  if  sown  in  good  soil,  under  a  free  air  and  an  open  sky,  will 
produce  fruit  that  may  draw  many  famishing  spirits  into  the  vineyard 
of  the  Church. 

"  Secondly :  The  book  has  no  denominationalism.    It  has  no  special 

reference  to  *  our  Body  *  or  to   *  our   Church.*     As    denominational 

Btrength  is  not  necessarily  toul  strength,  nor  denominational  religion 

necessarily  the  religion  of  humanity,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Houiust  to 

ounister  that  which  universal  man  requires.     It  is  for  man  as  a 

cltiseo  of  the  universe,  and  not  for  him  as  the  limb  of  a  sect. 

A  2 


iv  Preface, 

"Thirdly:  The  book  has  no  polemical  Theology,  The  Editor- 
holding,  as  he  does,  with  a  tenaoiona  grasp,  the  cardinal  doctrines 
which  constitute  what  is  called  the  *  orthodox 'creed* — ^has,  never- 
theless,  the  deep  and  ever-deepening  conviction,  first,  that  snch  creed 
is  bat  a  very  small  portion  of  the  truth  that  God  has  revealed  or 
that  man  requires ;  and  that  no  theological  system  can  fully  represent 
all  the  contents  and  suggestions  of  the  great  Book  of  God;  and, 
secondly,  that  systematic  theology  is  but  means  to  an  end.  Spiritml 
morality  is  that  end.  Consequently,  to  the  heart  and  life  ejery 
Biblical  thought  and  idea  should  be  directed.  Tour  systems  of 
divinity  the  author  will  not  disparage ;-  but  his  impression  is,  that 
they  can  no  more  answer  the  purpose  of  the  Gospel  than  pneunuitia 
can  answer  the  purpose  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  case  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  well  as  the  air,  the  world  can  live  without  its  scientific 
truths ;  but  it  must  have  the  free  flowings  of  their  vital  elements. 
Coleridge  has  well  said,  *Too  soon  did  the  doctors  of  the  Church 
forget  that  the  heart — the  moral  nature — ^was  the  beginning  and  the 
end,  and  that  truth,  knowledge,  and  insight  were  comprehended  in 
its  expansion.' 

"  The  Editor  would  record  his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  those 
free  spirits  of  all  Churches  who  have  so  earnestly  rallied  round  him, 
to  the  many  who  have  encouraged  him  by  their  letters,  and  to  those 
especially  who  have  aided  him  by  their  valuable  contributions.  May 
the  *last^day*  prove  that  the  help  rendered  has  been  worthily 
bestowed;  and  that  the  Houilist  did  something  towards  the  spiritual 
education  of  humanity,  in  its  endeavours  to  bring  the  Bible,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  pulpit,  into  a  more  immediate  and  prac- 
tical contact  with  the  every-day  life  of  man." 

David  Thomas. 

Erewyrif  Upper  Tulse  Hill, 
London, 
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THE  AUGUSTINE   HYMN    BOOK, 

Containing  700  Hymns,  and  a  selection  of 
AITTHEMS,   CHANTS,   and  DOXOLOGIE8. 

COMPILED  BY  DR.  DAVID  THOMAS. 

This  Hymn  Book  has  been  compiled  upon  the  principle  laid  down  ly 
Si.  Augustine,  that  a  hymn  should  be  praise  addressed  to  God.  It  is  thf 
only  Hymn  Book  which  has  ever  been  compiled  on  this,  the  only  tm 
principle.  Where  other  Hymn  Books  are  used  as  a  supplement,  tb 
would  be  unequalled.      

"  That  hymns  should  be  praise  addressed  to  God,  one  would  expect  ns) 
to  find  doubted ;  yet,  practically,  this  rule  has  been  set  aside."  —Quar- 
terly Review.    **  We  consider  it  one  of  the  best  that  has  come  under  onr 
observation." — The  Globe.    **  Adapted  for  all  classes  of  the  communitj." 
— Clerical  Journal,  **  We  cannot  give  too  much  praise  to  this  new  Hymn 
Book."— niustraUd  Christian  Times.    **  The  most  magnificent  collection 
of  hymns  ever  brought  together  in  one  volume." — Cambria  Daily  Leader. 
"  This  Is  a  Hymn  Book  which,  apart  from  the  goodness  of  the  selection, 
we  are  glad  to  receive— glad  that  Dr.  Thomas  thinks  it  possible  to  com- 
pile a  hymnal  for  all  classes,  and  that  he  has  done  so  in  the  spirit  whieli 
is  evinced  in  this  publication.    .    .    .    The  book  is  a  good  one.^^The 
Churchman.    "  One  of  the  very  best  hymn  books  ever  issued.    .    .    • 
We  should  think  that  for  all  Protestant  orthodox  Churches  it  is  admir- 
ably adapted.    Dr.  Thomas  adds  an  excellent  selection  of  anthems  and 
canticles.    .    .    .    The  typography  and  general  *  get  up  *  is  absolutely 
perfect." — Norfolk  News.  **  Three  things  have  yielded  us  pleasure  in  the 
examination  of  this  volume.    The  first  is,  the  introduction  of  several 
ancient  compositions  which  have  hitherto  b^en  left  too  much  in  the 
hands  of  the  Church  of  Bome;  the  next,  the  number,  variety,  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  hymns  addressed  to  the  Blessed  Comforter;   and  the 
completeness  of  the  Occasional  department,  which  includes  not  only 
hymns  for  Sacramental  Services,  but  for  Marriages,  Chapel  Openings,  th« 
New  Year,  Missions,  Colonial  andJewish  Services,  Harvest  and  Ordination 
hymns,  and  for  children." — The  Watchman.  "  Dr.  Thomas  here  indicates 
an  abuse  which  undeniably  pervades  hymn  books  largely  in  use.    The 
theory  of  the  Christian  hymn  which  he  enunciates  denotes  a  higher 
ideal  of  public  worship  than  that  against  which  he  contends." — Dailf 
News.    "  Ancient  and  modem  selections,  without  reference  to  sectanis 
differences,  have  been  freely  culled  from    .     .    .    hymns  have  been  dtf* 
entombed  from  sources  passed  over  by  the  majority  of  compilers.   .   . 
The  reverend  doctor  is  well  known  to  the  religious  world  as  the  author 
of  works  of  a  high  class,  and  the  *  Augustine  Hymn  Book '  will  not  de- 
tract from  his  reputation."— Jfontint/  Star.     "  I  have  been  reading  orer 
the  '  Augustine  Hymn  Book,'  and  consider  it  all  in  all  without  its  equal, 
nay,  I  know  of  no  one  that  can  be  named  as  suitable  for  comparison/'— 
Bev.  EvAH  Lkwis,  B.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.E.S,    Author  of  "  God*s  Week  of 
Work,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.    *'I  highly  approve  of  the  *  Augustine  Hymn 
Book,'  and  doubt  not  it  wlU  be  acceptable  to  the  Church  Universal.  1  am 
very  much  pleased  with  some  slight  alterations  by  which  you  have  m^ 
some  popular  hymns  capable  of  being  sung  by  men  of  culture,  reflec- 
tion, and  conscience." — ^Bev.  William  Webbtbb,  M. A. ,  Late  Fellow  of 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Joint-Editor  of  '*  Webster  and  WUku>' 
son's  Greek  Testament."  etc. 
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**  W«  mlk  by  ftUtb,  not  by  debt."— 1  Cob.  v.  7. 

r  does  the  writer  mean  by  aSBerbisg  tbat 

3 and  his  fellow  Christiana  walked  "not by 

ght "?  Did  he  ignore  the  material  universe, 

:.  BO  nnderrate  it  as  to  pay  it  no  attention  f 

To.     He  obserred  it,  he  studied  it,  he 

it,  he  .used  it.    The  material,  with  its 

bnming  orbs  above,  its  heaving  oceans,  flowing 

rivers,  and.  majestic  landsespes  below,  was  to  Tiim  a  grand 

Mid  ever-present' reaUty.     He  speaks  eomparatively ,  and 

msKifl  Ui»t  in.  the  daily  coarse  of  himself  and  his  Corinthian 

breUiren,  they  were  influenced  more  by  -  the  invisible 

than  tin  risible,  by  the  spiritual  and  eternal  than  by  the 

.tnatertal  and  the  temporal     They  walked  "by  faith,  nob 

by  sight."     They  were  practical  spiritnaliats. 

In  relation  to  this  ccoree  of  life,  we  may  observe : 

I.  It  is  a  more  FEiLoaoPHia    course.     Whatever  tbo 

tiiODghtlesa  maLtitades  or  sceptic  scientists  may  aver,  a 

life  of  practical  spiritoalism  is  far  more  rational  than  that 

of  pnctical  inat»ialiBm. 
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2  Practical  Bpiritualisin. 

First:   Because  the  spiritnal  is  more  real  than  ^ 
material.    Whatever  men  may  say  to  the  contrary,  we  have 
stsponger  evidence  for  the  existence  of  spirit  than  we  have 
for  that  of  matter.    True,  the  essence  of  both  is  beyond 
onr  vision  or  reach;  it  is  hidden  in  impenetrable  depths 
from  us;  and  our  only  evidence  of  the  existence  of  either, 
is  derived  from  their  operations  or  phenomena.    But  the 
phenomena  of  spirit  come  more  closely  and  impressively 
to  us,  they  come  under  oar  consciousness.    ThongUy 
volition,  hope,  fear — ^these  are  immediate  subjects  of  con« 
sciousness,  and  these  belong  to  the  spirit.    Indeed,  the 
whole  structure  of  the  visible  universe  indicates  the 
existence  of  spirit.    The  universe  seems  to  be  produced 
by  and  designed  for  spirit.   Matter  is  essentially  inert;  bat 
every  part  of  nature  is  in  motion.    Matter  is  blind ;  bat 
every  part  of  nature  indicates  the  most  consummate  con- 
trivance.   Matter  is  heartless;  but  every  part  of  nature 
is  warm  and  instinct  with  goodness.    The  whole  system 
of  creation,  so  &r  as  it  comes  within  my  narrow  visioDi 
is  a  reflection  of  .the  ideas  I  attach  to  spirit.    In  every  part 
of  its  wondrous  structure  '^  the  invisible  things,^'  as  from 
a  burnished  miiror,  are  clearly  seen.  And  then  too  it  seems 
designed  for  spirit.    Does  not  its  exquisite  contrivance 
appeal  to  thoii^ht,  its  warm  and  ever  gushing  strearns  d 
goodness  to  gratitude,  its  enchanting  realms  of  beauty  to 
admiration,  ite  infinite  grandeur  and  sublimity,  to  rever- 
ence and  awe  ?  Indeed,  the  whole  syst^n  of  visible  nataie 
seems  to  me  to  imply  spirit,'and  to  be  incomplete  witihont 
it.    Let  landscapes  unfold  their  beauty  and  oceans  roU  m , 
grandeur.    Let  the  immeasurable  dome  above  display  its 
radiant  worlds  by  night  and  ite  glarions  son  by  day-^^ 
is  lifeless  without  spirit.    Without  spirit  there  is  no  €ye 
tor  beautyi  no  heart  for  goodness,  no  soul  for  sublimity 
and  grandeur.    What  is  this  fair  universe  without  spiriti 
but  a  magmficent  mansion  without  a  tenant;  «  Itet^ 
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diacloBing  tho  most  enohanting  scenes  and  inspiring  plotSj 
without  a  spectator;  a  temple  filled  with  the  glories  of 
the  Shekinah^  but  containing  no  worshipper?  I  infer 
therefore  that  wherever  there  is  a  streak  of  beauty^  a  ray 
of  glory,  or  a  note  of  music,  in  whatever  orb,  however  far 
away,  there  are  spirits  to  stady,  adore,  and  love. 

The  concorrent  impressions  also  of  mankind,  sustain 
the  belief.  From  remotest  times,  in  all  places  and  in 
every  stage  of  culfcure,  from  the  lowest  point  to  the 
highest,  men  have  believed  in  the  spiritual.  The  philosophy 
of  the  sage,  as  well  as  the  superstition  of  the  savage  and 
the  fancy  of  the  poet,  has  peopled  the  atmosphere  with 
ghosts.  The  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Bomans,  and 
Jews,  as  well  as  the  polyUieistic  world  in  all  times,  re- 
garded every  section  of  nature  as  filled  with  spirits.  The 
Qods  of  the  heathen  were  but  the  forms  which  man 
devised  to  represent  his  ideas  of  mysterious  spirits  that 
tenanted  the  earth,  ruled  the  elements,  and  presided  over 
the  destinies  of  our  race.  Man  cannot  shake  off  faith  in 
spiritual  existence.  The  child  believes  in  it  without  evi- 
dence; and  the  old  man  who  has  passed  through  a  life 
of  scepticism,  as  in  the  case  of  Robert  Owen,  becomes  a 
firm  believer  in  tales  of  ghostly  exploit.  Men  see  spirits, 
not  only  in  dim  twilight,  but  in  the  high  noon  of  civiliza- 
tion. A  belief  so  universal  must  be  intuitive ;  and  any 
mtoitive  belief  must  be  true,  otherwise  there  is  no  truth 
for  man. 

The  Bible  authoritatively  declares  this  fact.-  It  tells 
w  of  spirits  that  are  ascending  and  descending  between 
heaven  and  earth,  that  are  ever  moving  the  vast 
^d  complicated  wheels  of  Providence,  and  that  are 
always  on  the  wing  to  executo  the  behests  of  their 
Sovereign.  It  tells  us  that  there  are  legions  of  such 
^^Qstences,  that  they  exist  in  various  orders  and  states ; 
^4  tb^  there  is   One    Infinite  Spirit^  the  Parent, 
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SuBtainer^  and  Judge  of  all^  who  is  abore  all>  aad 
in  allj  and  through  all — God  blessed  for  ever.  J  am 
bound  to  believe^  then,  that  the  universe  is  something 
more  than  I  can  see;  something  more  than  can  be 
brought  within  the  cognizance  of  my  five  senses ;  8ome» 
thing  distinct  from  the  terraqueous  globe  on  which  I  hve, 
and  the  huge  worlds  of  flame  that  roll  above  me  and  shed 
their  brightness  on  my  path ;  something  behind  all^  or 
rather  in  all  and  above  all.  Ay,  the  angels,  demons, 
genii,  sylphs,  and  ghosts  of  which  all  nations  hare 
thought  and  spoken,  are  something  more  than  the  airj. 
offspring  of  a  superstitious  imagination ;  there  are  exist- 
ences answering^  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  the  notions 
which  humanity  has  ever  attached  to  such  mystic  terms. 
I  am  not  disposed  to  pronounce  all  who  have  stated  that 
they  have  seen  spirits,  either  fanatics  or  impostors.  The . 
a  ^priori  wonder  is,  not  that  they  should  be  seen,  but  that 
they  are  not  more  generally  perceived.  We  are  related 
to  the  material  worlds  and  we  have  senses  to  discern 
material  existences.  We  are  confessedly  more  intimately 
and  solemnly  related  to  the  spiritual ;  and  is  it  not  natural 
to  expect  that  we  should  have  a  sense  to  see  spiritual 
things  ?  Were  such  a  sense  to  be  opened  within  us,  as 
the  eye  of  Elijah's  servant  was  opened  of  old,  what  visions 
WQuld  burst  upon  us  I  The  microscope  gives  ns  a  new^ 
world  of  wonders ;  but  were  God  to  open  the  spirifcnal 
eye,  what  a  universe  of  spirits  would  be  revealed  I 

Secondly:  Because  the  spiritual  is  more  inJUieniial 
than  the  material.  The  invisibly  is  to  the  visible  what  the 
soul  is  to  the  body,  that  which  permeates,  animates, 
works,  and  directs  every  part.  Its  spirit  is  in  all  the 
wheels  of  the  material  machine.  It  is  the  spring  in'all  its 
forces,  the  beauty  in  all  its  forms,  the  glow  in  all  its  life* 
.  Thirdly  :  Because  the  spiritual  is  more  lasting  thaa  iho 
^T^terJAl.     TJhe^  material    is  changefn^  an4  J'^^'fogl^' 
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Analogy  suggests,  science  intimates,  the  Bible  asserts,  that 
^^fclie  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  pass  away,''  etc. 

Ifi  then,  the  spiritual  is  more  real,  influential,  and  lasting 
than  the  material,  is  it  not  more  philosophic  to  have  a 
more  practical  regard  to  it  than  to  the  material  in  passing 
through  •  life  ?  The  one  moves  nnder  the  influence  of 
mere  appearances,  and  pursues  shadows,  and  the'  other 
walks  on  in  conscious  fellowship  with  the  real  and  the 
Eternal. 

II.  It  is  a  more  unpopulab  course.  It  is  opposed  to 
popular  science.  Popular  science  teaches  that  matter  is 
everything — that  out  of  it,  as  from  a  great  mud  egg,  all 
things  sprang,  by  it  are  supported,  and  to  it  must  return 
again.  It  tells  us  that  iall  thoughts  about  the  invisible 
are  idle  and  superstitions ;  it  says.  Look  to  the  visible  for 
everything — that  secular  science  is  the  true  Providence 
of  man.  Let  ns  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die ; 
ephemeral  as  we  are,  let  ns  sport  in  the  sunboam  while  we 
have  it,  for  the  night  of  dark  extinction  will  soon  spread 
over  ns.  It  is  opposed  to  popular  religion.  The  popu- 
lar religion,  not  only  of  heathendom,  but  of  Christen* 
dom,  is  material;  it  is  the  religion  of  the  senses ;  it  is  an 
Appeal  to  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  taste,  the  smell.  It  appeals 
to  the  senses,  not  only  by  the  odour  of  the  incense,  the 
imitations  of  the  cross,  the  genuflexions  of  the  priest, 
and  the  sonnds  of  the  choristers,  but  also  by  the  gross 
imagery  employed  in  its  popular  hymns  and  sermons. 
All  that  the  popular  religionists  know  of  Christ,  they  know 
aflerthe  flesh  *  iall  they  feel  about  Him,  are  passing  sensa- 
tions. It  is  opposed,  moreover,  to  popular  life.  The  great 
balk  of  mankind  livd  a  material  life;  their  ideas  of  wealth, 
grandeur,  beauty,  dignity,  pleasure,  are  all  material. 
Their  grand  question  is,  "What  shall  we  eat,  what  shall 
we  drink,  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  ?  '*  They  are  of 
the  earth  earthy;  they  mind  earthly  things;  they  live  to 
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the  flesh.  Now  the  course  here  indicated  by  Fanl^  whicb 
all  Christly  souls  porsne,  is  a  practical  protest  against  the 
so-called  "  positive  philosophy  '^  which  has  become  popular 
in  our  times.  The  Christly  man^  in  walking  by  faithj  sets 
popular  sciencCi  popular  religion^  popular  life,  at  defiance. 
Though  he  is  in  the  world  he  is  not  of  the  world. 

III.  It  is  a  more  B]:«essed  course. 

First:  It  is  more  safe  to  work  "by  faith*' than  "bysighi" 
"  Appearances  often  lead  astray.''  The  senses  are  deoep- 
tivOj  the  eye  especially  makes  great  mistakes.  '' Things 
are  not  what  they  seem ;"  nature  is  not  what  it  seems ; 
men  are  not  what  they  seem.  The  eye  would  have  ns 
believe  that  the  heavenly  bodies  are  but  lamps  of  various 
sizes  hung  up  in  tho  heavens ;  that  the  earth  beneath 
our  feet  is  the  largest  object  within  our  noticOi  and  that 
it  sits  like  a  queen  in  the  midst  of  the  system^  serene  and 
motionless^  while  all  the  heavenly  luminaries^  like  attend* 
ant  angels^  pass  round  it^  ministering  evermore  to  the  re* 
quirements  of  its  life  and  to  the  brightness  and  beauty  of 
its  forms.  In  all  this  ihe  eye  deceives ;  and  in  a  thousand 
other  minor  matters  it  is  busy  with  its  delusions.  Reason 
collects  evidencOj  and  corrects  those  mistakes ;  it  weighs 
the  heavenly  bodies^  and  tells  their  density  to  a  grain; 
it  measures  them^  and  tells  their  dimensions  to  an  inch; 
it  calcnlates  their  velocity  with  the  utmost  aocuxacy. 
Beason  has  evidences  on  which  to  build  a  faith  of  un- 
questionable truthfulness. 

Secondly :  It  is  more  useful  to  walk  ''  by  faith  "  than 
''  by  sight."  Who  is  the  more  useful  man  in  society — ^e 
man  who  walks  by  sight  and  is  controlled  in  everytfiing 
by  appearancesi  who  is  materiaUstio  in  all  his  beliefs^ 
interests^  and  pursuits;  or  the  man  whose  mental  eye 
penetrates  all  phenomena^  enters  into  the  invisible  rc^gion 
of  eternal  principlesj  ascertains  the  real  work  they  do  in 
^he  univerae^  arranges  them,  and  applies  them  to  tiie  vM 
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ol  mait^  daily  lifef  IJndoabtedly  the  latter.  To  the 
latter  we.  owe  all  onr  inventioiis^  all  the  blessings  and  arts 
that  adorn  civilized  life.  Albeit  a  stapid  age  calls  the 
former  a  practical  man,  and  the  latter  a  theorist  and  a 
dreamer.  The  men  who  in  past  generations  have  walked 
by  faith  rather  than  by  appearancesi  are  the  men  to  whom 
the  world  owes  its  civilization  and  its  material  prosperity. 
Were  all  men  to  walk  by  "  sight/'  the  race  would  soon 
sink  into  the  lowest  animal  barbarism.  In  the  spiritual 
department  of  life,  the  man  who  lives  nnder  the  practical 
recognition  of  One  whom  no  eye  has  seen  or  can  see,  and 
of  an  nnseen  Christ  and  an  invisible  universe,  is  the  man 
who  both  enjoys  for  himself  and  diffuses  amongst  others 
the  largest  amount  of  happiness.  He  lives  not  on  the 
banks  of  a  pool  that  is  always  muddy  and  often  dries  up, 
dependent  evermore  upon  atmospheric  temperatures,  but 
at  the  fountain-head,  where  the  streams  are  crystal,  re* 
freshing,  and  perennial.  He  stands,  not  on  the  fragile 
bark  of  mere  appearances,  heaving  evermore  on  surging 
and  teaoherous  waves,  but  on  the  great  rock  of  realities 
that  remain  unaltered  and  xmalterable,  the  same  from  age 
to  age. 

Thirdly :  It  is  more  eimchUng  to  walk  '^  by  faith  "  than 
'^  by  sight.*^  He  who  walks  by  sight  is  bounded  by  the 
material.  Matter  is  his  cradle,  his  nourishment,  the  circle 
of  his  activities^  and  his  grave.  On  the  contrary,  he  who 
walks  by  faith,  towers  into  other  regions,  brighter,  broader, 
and  more  bleat.  The  man  whose  faith  is  bounded  by  the 
evidences  of  his  senses,  must  have  but  a  very  narrow 
world.  With  the  places  he  has  not  actually  seen,  he  will 
have  no  interest,  no  connexion.  The  stupendous  systems 
that  ToU  away  in  the  boundless  districts  of  space,  and 
iSke  nrighty  principalities  of  spirits  that  populate  those 
systems  will  be  nothing  to  him.  Nay,  life,  which  is  in- 
visible^ mind,  which  is  invisible,  Gk)d,  who  is  invisible. 
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will  be  nothmg  to  bimi  if  he  beHevQscmly  wliab  kd 
sees. 

CoNCLusioN.-^Wlucli  of  theso.  courses  of  ,  life  are  we 
pnrsaing  ?  Are  we  controlled  by  appearances  or  principleBT 
Are  we  walking  by  faith  or  by  sight  ?  It  is  notj  diflElcaft 
to  determine  this  question  for  ourselves.  Jesos  Himself 
has  supplied  the  test^  '^  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  ii 
fleshy  that  which  is  bom  of  the  spirit  is  spirit/'  He  thiuk 
walks  by  sight  is  in  all  his  experiences,  purposeSj  tsA 
"puTSxxits,  flesh.  Matter  is  the  centre  of  his  being»  the  sceao 
of  his  constant  action,  the  fountain  of  his  pleasotesj  the 
source  of  his  emotions.  His  impulses  to  action  are  ^^  fleshly 
lusts,*'  his  mind  is  a  ''fleshly  mind,'*  his  wisdom  is  "fleshly 
wisdom/'  He  may  possess  xnind  of  a  high  order  and  eda- 
cational  attainments  and  embellishments  of  the  first  class, 
and  still,  in  our  Saviour's  sense,  be  only  flesh.  He  may 
be  a  merchant,  artist,  author;  but  the  inspiration  of  his 
business,  the  glow  of  his  genius^  tilie  tinge  ^d  form  of 
his  thoughts,  will  be  flesh  rather  than  spirit.  •  Nay;  he 
may  be  a  religionist,  and  that  of  the  most  orthodox 
stamp ;  but  his  creed  and  devotions  will  be  after  the  law 
of  a  carnal  commandment.  More  than  half  the  rdigion 
of  Christendom  is  the  religion  of  flesh.  '  Its  inspiration 
is  fleshly  feeling,  its  forms  of  thought  are  fleshly,  its  rules 
of  life  are  fleshly,  its  Christ  is  known  only  after  the  flesh. 
It  judges  after  the  flesh,  walks  after  the  fleshy  wars  after 
the  flesh ;  it  is  altogether  sensuous  and  gross; 

Wherever  the  body  reigns,  be  it  in  the  halls  of  scienoei 
the  councils  of  cabinets;  at  the  altars  of  devotion^  or  in 
the  pulpits  of  Christianity^  the  man  is  flesh,  asid  not  spirit. 
He  lives  in  the  realm  where  nothing  but  forms  are  valued 
and  seen— the  sensuous  realm,  bounded  above;,  beneath, 
and  around  by  matter.  His  atmosphere  is  animal  feelingi 
an:  atmosphere  too  hazy  and  thick  to  transmit  the  effiol- 
gent  rays  of  the  spiritual  universe*  *  He  ia  flesh*    On  th^ 
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iX)ntra^lVB-wliO/f' walks  by  fcithV  i^  spinit*, .  Spirit-in 
tlie  sense- of  i;tvad^yj  He  is  not  sluggish  ani'^dall^ 
bnt  agile  and  blithe.,  Ml  his  faculties  are  instinct 
with  a  new  life — ^the  'life  of  conscience,  the  true  life  of 
man.  The  eye  of  intellect  is  brightened,  thought  is 
actire,  imagination  is  always  on  the  wing.'  He  is  spirit 
in  the  sense  of  social  recognition.  He  is  not  known  as 
other  men  are  known,  as  men  of  the  world,  men  who 
seek  fleshly  distinctions,  fleshly  wealth,  and  fleshly  plea^^ 
sure.  Bat,  as  a  spiritual  man,  he  is  known  as  a  man  dis- 
tiugnished  by  spiritual  convictions,  sympathies,  and  aimsi 
He  is  spirit  in  the  sense  of  divinity.  He  is  born  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  and  has  a  kindredship  with,  and  a  resem* 
blanee  to,  his  Eternal  Father.  He  is  a  partaker  of  the 
Dirine  nature.  His  sympathies  centre  in  the  Divine,  and 
his  life  reflects  it.  He  is  now  a  conscious  citizen  of  the 
great  spiritual  kingdom.  While  h^e>  he  .makes  matter, 
in  all  its  combinations  and  forms,  his  absolute  subject 
and  efficient  servant,  the  means  of  spiritual  growth,  and 
the  agent  of  his  bommnnion '  and  intercourse  with  the 
spiritual  and  Divine. 


To-iiottidw.— l^or '  ibme  titne  haid  ^e  Empexor  franeiif,-— Iffiuria 
^eresa*^  Coniort,— been  threatened  with  apoplexy,  when,  on  the  motn- 
ing  of  leili  AngUst,  1764,  being  py^ssed  by  hia  aiater  to  be  blooded,  he 
uttwttody  **  I  alb  engaged  to  sup  with  Joeeph  thitf  evening',  and  wHl  not 
diaappoijat  him;  bai  I  promise  youIwiU  be  blooded  to-moitow.^  "At 
tbe  opera  m  the  eyening  he  was  taken  ill.  Bearing,  He  was  stmek  with 
^plezy,  and  died  at  Josdph's  feet,  for  he  had  fallen  from  Joseph'^ 
mas.  At  hia  fee^^Iike  one  ol  olden  time^-^he  bowed,  he  fell,  lid  lay 
^own ;  where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down  detnL^^accx, 
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Our  PBrpOM.~-lCaBsr  teftRMdand  dtwmfe  men  hste  gono  pM^toiteaBf  C^wi^ 
this  TanLiv,  this  book  of  Hebrew  faymnfl,  and  have  left  ne  the  rich  reeaitoof  nw 
Inqnbiee  in  rolnmee  wltliin  the  roMh  of  erery  Biblloftl  efendent.  To  do  the  iMre 
verbal  htrmentutica  of  thie  book,  even  m  well  m  it  has  been  done,  would  be  to  Qon- 
tiiboto  nothinfr  fireih  in  the  wagr  of  OTOUnflr  or  enftircUg  its  Divine  idiea.  A 
thorongh  noiOLiTia  treatment  it  has  never  yet  received,  and  to  this  work  we  bere 
commit  ounMlvaB,  detetmining  to  employ  the  beet  zeenlts  of  modem  BibUeal  wA/m*" 
■hip. 

Our  K«t]iod.-4)ar  plan  of  treatment  will  oompriae  fimr  aeettonat-CDIhe 
HzflTOBT  of  the  paeeagp.  Lyric  poetry,  which  the  book  ia,  la  a  delineation  of  nnfi| 
dharacter ;  and  the  k^,  therefore,  to  unlock  the  meaning  and  readithesplritflrttic 
words  is  a  knowledge  of  the  men  and  dr  oamatanoes  that  the  poet  aketehea  wittnB 
lyric  pendL— (2)  AnrotAnova  of  the  passage.  This  will  indude  ahoxt  eocplaintBBT 
notes  on  any  ambignoos  word,  phrase,  or  aunsion  that  may  occar.--(3)  Tne  Abcv* 
Kan  of  the  passage.  A  knowledge  of  the  main  drift  of  an  anthor  is  amongii^ 
most  essential  conditions  for  interpreting  his  meefiing.— (4)  The  HonXLsncaof  tw 
paseage.  This  is  our  main  work.  WesbaUendeavonrsoto  flrroiq;>theI>ivtMiiM> 
that  have  been  legitimatdy  educed,  as  to  suggest  such  thougnts,  and  indicate  neb 
aermnnising  methods,  aa  may  piromotethepioifloieBOy  of  modsnx  pn^pii  niBiftn* 
tions. 


Suljeot :  An  Old  Sermon  on  a  Subject  erer  Vov. 
*<  Hear  this,  all  y9  people,"  etc^PaALic  xlix.  1-80. 

HmrosT.— "  To  the  Mrf  JVtiiidafi,  A  Piatmf&r  ike  tons  o/  JCstttA."  lUf 

ia  ihe  title  of  the  psalm ;  we  haye  had  it  several  times  hefore,  tsd 
it  has  been  elsewhere  explained.  This  title  is  consistent  intli 
any  date  from  the  time  of  David  to  that  of  Ezra.  As  the  sobjeekif 
an  old  and  nniyersal  one,  and  the  psalm  has  no  partieiilar  refamoa 
or  Tery  marked  features  of  style,  we  are  left  in  doubt  eoneeming  bolh 
its  ooeasion  and  authorship. 

AnroxAKOXs:  Yer.  1,  S.-^^JETmt  ihU,  aU  ye  peopU;  gtoe  atft  all  ye  ut- 
habiianU  of  the  world :  both  high  and  low,  rich  and  jpoor«  togetker-" 
The  writer  addresses  himself  to  nmversal  ;nan,  to  man  Sn  aD  sgOt 
all  landSvaadaU  conditions  of  life,  **  higji  and  ]ow«  rich  and  poot" 
As  the  snbjeot  has  no  mere  local  or  temponry  interest,  it  Is  f or  tte 
ear  of  the  race  in  all  ooontries,  conditionst  and  centmies. 

Ver.8.-— "  My  mouth  thdU  epeak  of  wUdom;  and  the  medUaHon  ojm 
heart  ihdlX  he  of  wnderetanMng.^*  li  the  anthor  here  ^eaka  d  hia* 
self,  he  speaks  with  reprehensible  egotism;  but  if  he  speaks  aa  thfl 
consdons  organ  of  inspiration,  he  speaks  with  propriety  and  foresL 
He  who  speaks  as  a  heayen-inspired  messenger,  speaks  arennoro 
wisely  and  well.  He  speaks  wisdom,  and  the  meditation  of  hii 
heart  is  nnderstanding.  His  ntteranoes  are  not  crude  and  impolfitt. 
bat  the  result  of  holy  meditation. 
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Ver.  4.— "7  wis  incline  mine  ear,**  This  ezprdssion  implids  that  his  senti- 
ments were  not  self -deriyed,  not  intnitionAl ;  they  oame  to  him  from 
withont;  he  listened  to  diyine  voices,  and  he  heard  them.  **To  a 
parahle.**  Literally,  likeness  or  comparison,  then  any  fignratiTe  topical 
expression.  The  parallel  word  here  means  an  enigma,  something  hard 
to  be  understood.  **I  tri2Z  open  my  dark  Baying  upon  the  harp,"  My 
enigma,  I  will  give  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  music.  I  will  give 
my  explanation,  not  only  in  a  jubilant  spirit,  but  in  such  forms  of  ex« 
pression  as  shall  fit  them  for  instrumental  music. 

Yer.  6. — **  Wherefore  ehotdd  I  fear  in  the  daye  of  evil,  wlien  the  iniquity 
of  my  heelt  shaU  compaes  me  ahovt  f  *'  *'  Why  should  I  fear  in  days  of 
evil  (when)  the  iniquity  of  mj  oppressors  (or  supplanters)  shall  sur- 
round me  ?  "  The  theme  of  Uie  whole  psalm  is  the  negatire  proposi- 
tion inyolTed  in  this  interrogation :  viz.,  that  the  righteous  has  no 
eause  to  fear,  eren  when  surrounded  by  powerful  and  i|»iteful  enraodes. 
«<  'Days  of  evil,'  i,e,  of  misfortune  or  distress.  The  word  translated 
oppressors,  commonly  means  heels ;  but  as  this  yields  no  good  sense 
here,  it  ma^^jbe  taken  as  a  Tcrbal  noun,  meaning  either  treaders,  tram- 
piers,  oppressors,  or  supplanters,  traitors,'in  a  sense  akin  to  which  the 
TOrbal  root  is  used.  Gen.  xxvii.  85 ;  Hos.  xii.  4.  In  either  oase  it  is 
elearly  a  description  of  his  enemies  as  practising  rioleoce  or  fraud 
against  him."-— ^lexoitd^.  This  verse  contains  the  thesis  of  the 
whole  psalm,  which  amounts  to  this, — the  godly  have  no  good  reaton 
for  dreading  odioeniHee  orfoee. 

Ver.  6. — *^  They  that  trutt  in  their  wealthy  and  hoatt  themselvee  in  the 
fttulHtude  of  their  riches."  If  the  word  "  that "  were  taken  out,  the 
sense  of  the  writer  would  appear  much  more  clear.  He  seems  to 
say,  they,  ue.  his  supplanters,  his  treacherous  foes,  referred  to  in  the 
previous  verse,  boast  themselves  of  their;  riches  and  trust  in  their 
wealth. 

Ver.  7^ — "  None  of  them  eon  by  any  meaine  redeem  hit  brother ,  nor  give  to 
Ood  a  ransom  for  him."  "  A  man  is  not  able  by  any  means  to  redeem 
his  brother.'* — Velitgsch*  **  A  brother  in  riches  and  ungodliness  (Gen. 
sHx.  6).  In  the  Hebrew  order,  *  A  brother  can  no  one  redeeming  re- 
deem.' The  doubled  expression  redeeming  redeem  emphasizes  the 
idea  of  redemption  as  the  chief  concern,  the  standard  of  value,  by 
which  an  things,  wealth  included,  are  to  be  tested,  whether  they  who 
have  them  ought  to  boast  over  those  who  have  not,  or  the  latter  fear 
the  former  on  account  of  them*" — Fausset, 

Ter.  8.-**'  For  the  redemption  of  their  soul  is  preeious,  and  it  eeateth  for 
ever.**  The  word  "soul"  here  does  not  mean  merely  the  spiritoal 
part  of  human  nature,  but  human  life.  The  idea  seems  to  be,  that 
human  life  is  too  costly  a  thing  for  any  money  to  prooore  its  oon- 
iittiiaiiee ;  it  oeasea  for  ever,  that  is,  whatever  money  yon  spend  to  per- 
petuate it,  the  expenditure  is  useless.    Delitzsoh's  translation  hits  off 
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/.the  idea,  '*Too  oost^j  is  the  redemption  of  their  soul,  they  most  g^TO 

it  up  for  ever." 
Ver.  9.—"  That  he  $hould  ttill  live  for  ever^  and  not  see  corruption," 

The  same  idea  is  here  carried  oat  and  more  folly  expressed.   Tnni 

the  round  earth  into  gold  and  diamonds,  and  the  whole  would  be  in* 

sufficient  to  deliver  one  life  from  the  grave. 
Ver.  10. — *'  For  he  seeth  that  wise  mw  die,  liketDi4e  t?ke  fool  and  the 

brutish  person  perish,  and  leave  their  wealth  to  others,**     The  allasion 

is  to  the  rich ;  and  it  means,  that  whether  they  are  wise  or  foolish 
\  and  brutish,  their  wealth,  however  enoxmous,  oannot  prevent  then 

from  going  down  to  the  grave. 
Ver.  11.—"  Their  inward  th&ught  is,  that  their  houses  shaU  contimu  jot 
■  ever,  and  their  dwelling  places  to  all  gemratUms;  they  call  their  landi 

•  after  their  own  names,'*     The  idea  of  the  verse  is  clear  enough,  it  is 

•  this, — tiiat  those  rich  fools  live  and  act  upon  the  thought  that  thdr 

•  earthly  prosperity  is  to  be  perpetual. 

Ver.  12. — ^*  Nevertheless  man  being  in  honowr  abideth  nots  hiisUksihi 

-  beasts  that  perish.**  Nevertheless  it  matters  not  what  the  amount  of 
wealth  or  fame  man  attains,  he  must  die^and  pass  away — die  like  tbe 
beasts  that  perish.    • 

Ver.  13.-^*'  This  their  way  is  their  f oily:  yet  their  poiterity  approve  tktir 
'  sayings,    Selah,**    **  This  is  thcdr  course ;  such  is  their  folly;  and  yet 
..  after  them  men  will  delight  in  what  they  say.     Their  way  or  oomse 
means  not  only  their  behaviour,  but  their  fate  or  destiny."— Alewondr. 
,  JK^qtwithstanding.the  folly  of  those,  fools  who  imagine  the^  can  give 
^  permanency  to  their  life  ax^d  their  fame,  others  succeed,  them  who  pur- 
sue the  same  infatuated  course.    Selah,  ponder  this. 
yei:.  14. — **  Like' sheep  they  are  laid  in  the  grave';  death  shall  feed  on 
]  them,**  .  "I4ke  dumb  driyen  cattle"  thoy  go  down  to  the  grave  and 
rot,  thus  lose  aU  their  worldly  beauty,  grandeur,  and  also  their  mag- 
nificent dwelhng.   Thus  it  is  night  with  them,  black,  starless,  hopeless 
^  mght.'    »•  The  upright  sfiall  have*dcminion  ifver  them  in  the  mormn^.'* 
f  Is  there  a  reference  here  to  the  resurrection  morning  ?    We  know  not. 

•  The  general  idea  however  is,  that  whiljst  the  wicked,  however  wealihj, 

-  will  go  down  into  darkness^  the  upright,  however  poor,  will  asoend  into 
^  light.   There  is  a  destined  change  in  their  relative  position. 

ver.  16—"  But  God  wiU  redeem  my  soul  from  the  power  of  the  grave  :  /tv 

'  Be  'shall  receive  trie,  Selah,**  Perhaps  the  writer  means  this : — Althongh 
no  wealth  can  deliver  a  wicked  man  from  the  power  of  the  grave,  God 
can  do  it,  and  will  do  it  fbr  me.  "  Elohlm  will  deliver  my  soul  from 
Hades,  for  Bo  will  take  me  up."  DeUtssoK    CM«&»  ponder  this.   Hen 

'  18  sublime  eonfiteioe  in  Ck>d  under  trial. 

Ver.'  16;*-*<<  Bt  not  thou  afraid  when  one  is  mads  ri&h,  wKeii  ihs  glory  of  ftts 
^waxie  is  increased,**  **  Here  begins  the  application  or  praotieal  eon* 
elusion  of  the  foregdng  meditation.    It  is  marked  by  a  duiiige  of 

.  fonut  thePfilmiBtiiow  isno  longer  qteaJdngof  liiaiBeU;biiltoliltti^ 
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,  or  to  another,  as  the  j>er8on  most  directly  interested  in  his  subject. 
See  a  jshnifakf  transttioii  in  PbaIhi  OKixii.  8,  .andtiompaye  .t&e  parental 
tit  aatbori  tiitua  tonfe  q|  the  a*dd]ress  with  that  in  Psalm  zscjdn  IV'-^A  Ux* 
ander.  The  idea  is,  Dread  not  the  power  which  any  man  can  wield  on 
account  ol  his  wealth,  for  the  simple  reason  stated  in  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  17. — "  For  when  he  dieth  he  $haU  carry  nothing  away :  his  gldry 
ihail  not  descend  after  him.^*  Wealth  giyes  man  an  4)normous  power 
for  evil,  but  when  he  dies  it  is  gone:  he  leaves  all  behind  him.  His 
glory,  that  is,  all  the  brilliant  concomitants  of  wealth,  he  leaves  behind, 
they  do  not  descend  after  him. 

Ver.  18. — "  Though  while  he  lived  he  blessed  his  soul :  and  men  will  praise 
thee,  when  thou  doest  well  to  thyself.^*  The  ungodly  rich  man  here 
blessed  his  soul,  regarded  his  life  as  pre-eminently  happy ;  his  contem- 
poraries thought  more  of  him  because  of  his  good  fortune,  *'  men  will 
praise tiiee when  thou  doest  good  to  thyself.*'  How  true  this!  Men 
worship  success. ' 

Ver.  19. — "  He  shall  go  to  the  generation  of  his  fathsrs,"  To  be  gathered 
to  9iio*ji  owu  people,  **  hia  fathers,"  is  a  oommon  eiqpreSBioti  in  the  Old! 
Testament  to  symbolize  death  (Gen.  zxx«  18;.zzzv.  29;  xliz.  29; 
Num.  zz.  24-26 ;  zzviL  13 ;  zzzi.  2 ;  Deut.  zzzii.  6D ;  Judges  ii.  10). 
Death  uziites  all  in  the  embrace  of  the  old  mother  earth.  **  They  shall 
never  see  light,**  Kever  any  more  see  the  light  of  this  world  or  walk 
among  the  Uving. 

Ter.  20. — **  Man  that  it  in  honour^  and  understandethnot^  is  like  the  beasts 
that  perish."  The  idea  here  is,  that  the  man,  In  all  the  glory  of  his 
wealth,  who  has  no  spiritual  intelligence,  that  is,  **  understandeth  not  *' 
the  great  realities  of  being  as  he  ought  to  understand  them,  ia  **  like 
(he  beasts  that  'perish.*'  The  writer  of  this  psalm,  when  thus  de- 
'  scribing  the  end  of  the  wicked  as  similar  to  that  of  the  beast,  therein ' 
implies  that  the  righteous  will  have  a  different  destiny. 

ABatnicirr. — ^This  psalm  eonsistB  of  a  short  introduotoiy  stanza,  inviting 
general  attention  to  the  subjects,  verses  1--4,  followed  hy  two  longer 
Bta&zas,  the  dose  of  which  is  marked  by  the  reourrenee  of  a  burden  or 
refrain,  ver.  12  and'20i  In  the  first  of  these  two  divisions  the  prondnedt 
idea  is  the  faliaoy  of  all  merely  secular  a«tvaxitages  and  hopes,  ver. 
5-12.  In  the  other,  these  advantages  and  hopes  are  directly  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  believer,  verses  13-20. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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ThaBookof  Jobiflonaof  thegruidflitseotioxifloflXTinsBfliipfeiire.  Bhamnr 
yoL  to  our  knowledge,  been  treated  in  a  purely  HoznOetio  method  for  HomOeOe 
enos.  Besides  many  learned  exptositions  on  tne  book  fomid  in  oar  ^penetal  com- 
mantariea,  we  have  special  ezegetioid  Yolnmes  of  good  soholarly  and  ontieal  watii; 
Buch  as  Drs.  Barnes,  Wemyss,  Mason  Goode.  Noyea  Lee,  Delitssoh,  and  Hermaa 
Hedwiok  Bernard :  the  last  is  in  every  way  »  masterly  production.  For  ns,  there- 
fore*  to  go  into  philology  and  verbiu  oriuolsm*  when  such  admixahlo  worln  are 
available  to  all  stadents,  would  be  superfluous,  if  not  presumption.  Ambignou 
terms,  n^en  th^  occur,  we  shall  of  course  explun,  and  occasionally  suggest  an  im- 
proved rendering  i  but  our  work  will  be  chieflyi  if  not  entirely,  Homiletic  We  ahsU 
essay  to  bring  out  ttom  ^e  grand  old  words  those  Divine  veritiea  which  are  tne 
and  Tifeal  to  man  as  man  in  all  lands  and  ages.  These  truths  we  shall  frame  in  aa 
order  as  philosophic  and  suggestive  as  our  best  powers  will  enaUo  na  to  dos  aad 
this  in  order  to  help  the  eaineat  preaohen  of  Gtod'a  Holy  Word. 


Sobjeot :  ▲  Blessed  Consoiousnessy  a  Sublime  BefleotioDy 

and  a  Moral  Sadness. 

"  My  fcfot  hath  held  Hifl  steps,"  eto.<-Joh  zxiiL  11-17. 

EzBOBTioiL  Kbxaiucs:  Yer.  11.^'*  My  foot  hath  held  HuBtept.*'  TbaUw 
is,  in  the  Old  Testament  poetry,  regarded  as  a  *'  way  "  in  which  Qod 
proceeds  as  a  guide.  Henoe  when  Job  said  he  had  *<  held  His  stepe,'' 
he  means  that  he  had  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his  goide.  He  meaasi 
I  have  obeyed  all  His  pre^pts.  **  HU  way  have  I  ft^f,  amd  not  dh 
elinedJ*  The  same  idea  more  fully  expressed.  He  means,  I  have  per- 
seyered  in  obedience.    This  he  more  fully  expresses  in  the  next  yerse. 

Ver.  13.—**  Neither  have  I  gone  baehfrom  the  commandmeKt  of  Hit  It^-** 
My  obedience  was  not  ocoasional«  but  constant.  **  /  haioe  esteemed  t^ 
worde  of  Hie  nunUh  more  than  my  neeeseary  food^"  .  **'£ate«DMd' 
rather  laid  up ;  viz.,  as  a  treasure  found  (Matt.  ziiL  4ii ;  Ps.  cxiz.  U). 
alluding  to  the  words  of  Eliphas  (oh.  zxiL  22).  There  was  no  need  to 
teU  me  so ;  I  hate  done  so  already  (Jer.  xy.  16).  *  Necessary*  theap* 
.  pointed  portion  of  food,  as  in  Firoy.  [zxx.  8.  Umbreit  and  Msora 
translate,  *  More  than  my  law ;  my  own  will,  in  antithesis  to  the  wor^ 
of  His  mouth*  (John  yi.  38).  How  difficult  it  in  for  man  to  prefer  God's 
laws  to  those  of  his  own  will.  Probably  under  the  general  term '  wbM 
is  appointed  to  be  *  (the  same  Hebrew  is  in  yer.  14),  aU  that  wmst«s 
to  the  appetites  of  tiie  body  and  carnal  will  is  included.'* — Faatutt^ 

Yer.  18.— -"But  He  Uin  one  nUnd^  and  who  eon  turn  Hivit  and  whetBi* 
$oul  detireth,  even  that  He  doeth,"  **  Tet  He  remaineth  by  one  thing 
and  who  can  turn  Himt  and  He  accompUaheth  what  His  soul  de- 
sireth.'*— DelitMolb.  The  idea  is,  He  has  a  porpoee,  and  that  ptxxpoes 
is  unchangeable. 

Yer.  14.— '«^or  He  peffometh  the  iking  that  U  agj^oMed  farm:  «»^ 
many  eueh  thingeare  vnih  Him.**   **3nxely  He  iriUcwpMc  whii  ^ 
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htf  dearead  for  me.**  Kaay  saoh  afflietionB  He  htM  pnrpoied  for  BMt 
imd  nothing  eaa  elumge  ih»i  pnxpoBo. 

Yer.  15.—**  Thertfore  am  I  troubled  at  Ru  presence :  when  Icontider^  I  am 
afraid  of  Him.'*  The  thoaght  that  He  has  detennined  to  afflict  me 
and  HU  determination  cannot  be  alteied,  fills  me  with  apprehenaon, 
*<  I  am  afraid  of  Him." 

Ynr.  Ift^V  For  €h>d  waketh  my  heart  eaft^  and  the  Abnight^  trcMeth  me." 
"Bat  it  ifl  God  Himaelf  who  hath  made  my  heart  faint,  yea  the  Al- 
mighty it  is  who  hath  oonfonnded  me.  He  it  ia  who,  by  sending  on 
me  calamity  after  calamity,  every  one  more  grieToas  than  the  last— by 
depriring  me,  first  of  my  property,  then  of  my  children,  and  finally 
of  mj  hflidth-^has  made  me  so  faint-hearted  as  to  dread  eren  greater 
arils  than  those  I  have  already  seen." — Dr.  Bernard, 

Yer.  17. — "  Beeaiue  I  was  not  cut  off  before  the  darknett,  neither  hath  He 
covered  the  darkness  from  my  face"  This  daose  seems  to  express 
Job's  regret  that  he  had  not  been  cut  off,  taken  away  from  the  world, 
befora  tbeoe  dire  calamitiee  fell  on  him. 

HonnsTiGS. — ^HomiletioaUj  these  words  present  three  sab* 
jects  for  thought^-— a  blessed  consciousness^  a  ^Vme  t^kction^ 
and  a  motal  sadness.    Here  we  haye-— 

L  A  BLBsaiD  C0HSGI0USNS88.  Job  expresses  a  oonsoionsness 
of  two  things. 

First :  Obedienea  to  Qod^s  precepts.  He  felt  bis  obedienoe  to 
baire  been  unswerving.  ''My  foot  hath  held  Bis  steps/'  He 
bad  not  only  pozsaed  the  i>ath  of  duty,  bnt  he  had  nerer 
tuned  aside.  Every  st^  he  gave  was  in  the  footprints  of  his 
Gnide.  And  not  only  was  he  oonsoioiis  of  his  obedienoe  being 
nnswerring,  bat  also  persevering,  *^  His  way  have  I  kept,  and 
not  declined ;  neither  haTO  I  gone  baok  from  the  ooznmand- 
ment  of  His  lips.''  He  did  not  panse  or  retrognide,  he  par« 
Boad  the  path  of  obedienoe  witii  all  the  regolarity  of  life. 

Seoondly:  AppreoiaHon  of  Ooffs  fru^.  ''I  have  esteemed 
the  words  of  His  month  more  than  my  neoessaxy  food." 
What  is  more  pr^ions  to  man  than  his  "neoessaiy  food"P 
It  ia  the  means  of  his  sabsiatenoe,  it  is  his  l^e.  Bat  to  a 
deyoot  sonl  .Gbd's  words  are  esteemed  of  greater  value, 
"  sweeter  are  they  than  honey  and  the  honeycomb."  Bat  if 
instead  of  the  word  *'food"  we  sabstitate  **parpose"  or 
"  determinatba  "  ^aa  some  tranalators  do),  it  may  be  asked, 
What  is  more  precioos  to  a  man  than  his  own  leading  deter- 
mination or  porposeP    It  is  the  spring  of  all  his  aotiTitiMfy 
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^.  jBpiritiial  life,  Bai  Ocd'a  tmih  Job.  fek  to  b»  wne 
precious  eren  tlian  this.    What  bo  Taluable  as  Qod's  void! 

Such  is  the  conscionsness  which  Job  here  declares.  If  it 
was  well  founded  (as  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  was,  for 
tlie  Almighty  Himself  said  he  was  an  '^upcight  iiiaii»  one 
that  feaxed  God,  a&d  eschewed  evil "),  then  idiat  a  btesaed 
man  was  he !  blessed  despite  of  all  the  terrible  calamities  that 
befell  him.  Whatever  anguish  he  experienced  from  the  paogs 
of  b^^vement,  the  deprivations  of  adverait]^,  the  tortnies  of 
Xdiysioal  pain,  he  could  experience  no  moral  remorse  while 
he  possessed  the  smiles  and  succour  of  a  good  conscience 
towards  Ood  and  man.  One  replied  to  unjust  aocosatioxii 
i^us,  "  I  will  rest  henceforward  in  peace,  in  the  house  of  my 
own  conscience ;  and  if  I  do  any  goqd  deeds,  it  is  no  matter 
who  knoitrs  them ;  if  bad,  knowing  them  myself,  it  is  no  mat* 
i^r  from  wh(»U  I  bide  them :  they  will  be  reeprded  betove  that 
Judge  from  whose  pres^ice  I  cannot  flee.  If  all  Ht^a  wdiU 
i^plaod  me  and  He  accuse  mo,  their  praise  is  in  vain."  Hare 
we  have — 

'  IL  A'  BimLOiS  ^SFlitOTiot.  ''He  is  in  one  mind,  and  who 
can  tuni  Him  ?  "  etc.  The  subject  of  the  patiiairch's  zeflectkm 
was  ^hB'puftj^e  of  God.  The  great  Maker  and  Master  cf  tiie 
i^iiveise  has  a  purpose.  He  does  not  act.  by  necesBfty  or 
caprioe,  but  1^  an  intelligent  purpose.  The  patriarch  sbnbs 
to  have  had  three  ideas  coneeming  tihis  purpose. 

.  First :  It  is  7$nalieraf)le,  '  ''  He  is  in  one  mind."  Why  does 
He  not  change  His  purpose  P  Not  bebause  He.  is  not  fr€B^  bat 
because  His  purpose  is  so  perfect'  as  to  admit  of  ao  possiUa 
improvement.  Man  ohaoges  his  pxirpose  because  he  diaoovers 
it  is  impractioaUe,  or  otherwise  defective.  The  purpose  of 
Gpd  is  absolutely  perfect.  The  nnalterableness  of  the  Divio* 
purpose  i^  i^  theme  tor  the  most  eaadtant  thought*  Ad; 
chaiig^  in  His  purpose  would  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  uni- 
verse*       ' 
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Who  would  hare  Hiee  chs&ge,  0  liord? 

Por  kinder  neyer  oouldst  Thou  be ;  *  . 
Thy  lovd  is  one  great  golden  cordi 

Binding  the  uniyerQe  to  Thee." 


I*  t  *    .'♦-    .    -*    •-•#    *"•     ^»     '  ^*    L~-j    w 
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Another  idea  the  patriaroli  seems  to  have  coucoming  tliis 
purpose  is— 

Secondly:  It  is  ejffieient.  "What  His  soul  desireth,  even 
that  He  doeth."  His  purpose  is  not  an  abstract  thought, 
but  an  ever  operative  force.  It  is  the  spring  of  all  the 
forces  and  movements  of  the  universe.  What  God  decrees  He 
does.  No  combination  of  creature  force  can  frustrate  the 
Divine  plan.  "  What  His  soul  desireth,  even  that  He  doeth." 
Aaother  idea  the  patriarch  seems  to  have  concerning  this 
purpose  is— 

Thirdly:  It  is  personal.  "  For  He  performeth  the  tbing  that 
is  appointed  for  me:  and  many  sncb  tbings  are  with  Him." 
"Appointed  for  me.*'  He  has  a  purpose,  not  only  in  relation 
to  the  universe  as  a  whole,  but  to  every  part  of  the  whole ;  not 
only  to  communities,  but  to  individuals.  "  Me.**  Wonderful 
is  the  thought  that  God  has  a  purpose  concerning  my  little 
life,  conduct,  and  destiny. 

Is  not  this  a  sublime  subject  for  reflection ;  this  unalterable- 
ness,  efficiency,  and  speciality  of  the  Divine  purpose  P  Here 
we  have- 
Hi.  A  MOFUL  SADNESS.  "  Therefore  am  I  troubled  at  His 
presence,"  etc.  The  effect  of  Job's  reflections  upon  God  was 
of  a  painfal  character.    There  seems  to  have  come  to  him — > 

First :  The  feeling  of  awe.  "  I  am  afraid  of  Him."  Not 
the  fear  of  terror,  but  of  profound  veneration. 

Secondly :  The  feeling  of  weakness.  "  God  maketh  my 
heart  soft."  He  taketh  away  my  strength.  When  a  man 
thinketh  on  the  greatness  of  God,  what  a  sense  of  weakness 
comes  over  him !     "  When  I  consider  the  heavens,"  etc. 

Thirdly :  The  feeling  of  abnegation.  "  Because  I  was  not 
cut  off  before  the  darkness,  neither  hath  He  covered  the  dark- 
ness firom  my  face."  He  would  have  been  contented  to  have 
been  swept  away  from  the  land  of  the  living.  He  felt  his  life 
to  be  utterly  worthless.  When  the  soul  has  one  glimpse  of 
the  majesfy  of  God,  how  profoundly  it  feels  its  own  utter  in- 
significance !  He  loses  all  egotism ;  the  I  is  engulfed  in  the 
Infinite. 
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Af  oar  pnipoM  In  the  treatment  of  thli  Gospel  is  purely  the  development,  ia  (he 
biiefeet  and  most  snggeatiTe  form,  of  Bermonio  ontUneSy  we  moat  refier  oar  tmlten 
to  the  following  works  for  all  eritical  inqnirieB  into  the  aathor  and  anthorabip  of 
the  book,  and  also  for  any  minute  oritidama  on  diflloalt  olaoees.  The  wovkB  wt 
nhall  especially  oonsolt  are :— "  Introdnotion  to  New  Testament/'  hj  Bleek  i  *"  Ooa- 
mentaiy  on  John*"  by  Tholnok ;  "  Oommentary  on  John,"  by  Heajetenbeiv ;  "  In* 
trodoction  to  the  Stady  of  the  Gospels,"  by  westoott;  "The  Gospel  Histoiy,"!^ 
Bbrard  t  *'  Onr  Lord's  Dlyinity,"  by  liddon ;  **  St.  John's  QospeV  by  OoBterm; 
*'  Dootrmo  of  the  Person  of  Ohrist,"  by  Domer ;  lAnges  eto..  etc. 


Subject:  Christ  as  a  Beligious  Teaoher. 

"  Jesns  went  onto  the  moniit  of  Oliyes.  And  early  in  Qie 
morning  He  came  again  into  the  temple,  and  all  the  people 
came  nnto  Him ;  and  He  sat  down,  and  taaght  them." — Joes 
viii.  1,  2. 

Ex»)8inoif.^Gono6niiiig  the  geoxdnenMB  of  these  and  thelolloinxigten 
▼eraes  of  this  chapter,  whic&  is  questioned  by  some  and  darned  \ij 
others,  we  shall  offer  remarks  in  our  next  section.  Bfeaawhila  ve  sball 
confine  our  attention  to  these  two  verses. 

Ver.  1. — **Jenu  went  unto  the  Mount  of  Olivei,^*  This  ought  to  hsfe 
been  at  the  oonclnsion  of  the  preceding  chapter,  following  the  wordBii 
«« every  man  went  nnto  his  own  house."  Whilst  the  people  had 
perhaps  all  their  own  houses  to  go  to,  and  to  them  they  retired,  Jesus 
had  no  home,  but  retired  to  the  "  Mount  of  Olives."  **  This  spot  ii 
a  high  hill  rising  quite  abruptly  from  the  valley  of  JehOshaphat,  and 
overlooking  JTerusalem  on  the  east  side.  At  its  foot  between  the  eiiy 
and  the  hill,  is  the  brookEedron ;  and  on  its  slope,  just  across  the  brook, 
is  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  A  winding  footpaUi  leads  over  the  bill 
to  Bethany  on  the  other  side.  Our  Lord  seems  to  have  passed  thi 
night  on  the  Mount,  perhaps  at  Bethany,  where  He  was  wont  to  resort, 
away  from  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  the  crowded  city,  and  from  Ha 
malice  of  His  enemies."  From  Luke  zzL  87  we  leun  that  He  «u 
in  the  habit  of  spending  the  night  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  during  His 
last  residence  at  Jerusalem. 

Ver.  2.^*<  And  early  in  the  morning,**  'XypBpou.  "  John  writes  ehmritoVi 
rpcOA  (xviii.  28) ;  rput  (xx.  1) ;  rpwAu  (zxi.  4).  Lake,  on  the  eon* 
trary,  6fi0pw,  It  is  to  be  observed  here,  however,  that  the  term  9p9p^ 
denotes  more  precisely  the  dawn  of  morning,  and  that  it  is  ialso^ 
to  denote  just  this  time."— Lon^tf.    <*  He  eame  again  ink)  a#  Un^^ 
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ami  aU  the  people  eame  unto  Him;  and  He  eai  down,  and  taught  them.** 
Though  He  had  been  perseonted  in  the  temple,  as  we  find  in  the 
twenty-fifth  verse  of  the  preoeding  chapter,  with  undaunted  courage 
He  resorts  thither  again  in  order  to  teach  the  people. 

HoMiLETics. — ^The  two  verses  suggest  to  us  a  few  thoughts 
oonceziiiiig  Christ  as  a  religious  Teacher. 

L  He  was  detoutlt  studious.  It  was  from  the  solitudes 
of  the  Mount  of  OliveSi  where  He  had  spent  the  previous  night, 
that  He  goes  to  the  temple  to  preach.  Christ  often  had 
recourse  to  the  lonelihood  of  the  hiUs  for  holy  meditation  and 
communion  with  the  Eternal.  There,  in  those  profound 
silences  where  alone  the  voices  of  truth  are  heard.  He  poured  out 
His  thoughts  npon  the  loftiest  themes,  and  opened  His  heart 
to  the  influences  of  His  great  Father's  loving  mind.  Devout 
solitude  is  the  scene  where  the  best  preparation  for  public 
speaking  can  be  attained*  Without  this,  theological  halls  and 
elocutionary  schools  are  worse  than  useless.  It  is  only  in  soli- 
tude that  a  man  can  break  the  shells  and  reach  the  germs  of 
the  higher  truths  of  life  and  destiny ;  and  there  only,  by  bath- 
ing them  in  the  living  current  of  devotion,  can  He  make  them 
80  real  to  Himself  as  to  make  them  realities  to  others.  There 
are  three  things,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  that  seem  essential 
in  order  properly  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  these  can  come 
only  by  seasons  of  devout  solitude. 

First :  Self 'formed  conviction  of  Oospel  truth.  Gospel  truth  is 
oar  great  instrument  of  social  usefulness ;  that  without  which 
nothing  else  will  be  of  any  service.  It  is  the  "  power  of  God 
unto  salvation."  But  how  is  this  to  be  wielded — ^by  circulat- 
ing copies  of  the  Scripture,  or  by  a  mere  recitation  of  their 
contents,  or  by  repeating  what  other  people  have  said  and 
written  concerning  those  truths  ?  All  these  may  be  and  are 
useful  in  their  way.  But  there  is  one  thing  indispensable, 
even  to  do  these  things  effectively,  and  -that  is,  self  •formed 
convictions.  Heaven  has  so  far  honoured  our  nature,  that  the 
Gospel,  in  order  to  obtain  its  grand  victories,  must  pass  as 
living  beliefs  through  the  soul  of  him  that  employs  it.  If  we 
would  effectually  use  the  Gt)spel  to  help  society,  we  must  see, 
taste,  and  handle  it  with  our  own  souls.    The  men  who  speak 
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the  Gospel  without  such  conYiotion8,»«tid  the^  ate  ih(mn&& 
of  such  amongst  conventioiial  preachers, — can  never  enrich 
the  world.  They  are  echoes  of  old  voices ;  what  thej  say  waa 
in  the  world  before  they  came  into  it.  They  are  but  mere 
channels  through  which  old  dogmas  flow.  Bat  he  who 
speaks  what  he  believes  and  because  he  believes,  speaks  in 
some  sense  a  new  thing  to  the  race.  The  doctrine  comM 
from  him  instinct  and  warm  with  life.  His  individuality  is 
impressed  upon  it.  The  world  never  had  it  in  that  exact  form 
before,  and  never  would  have  had  it  so  had  he  not  believed  and 
spoken.  Now,  devout  solitude  is  necessary  to  turn  the  Gospel 
that  is  in  the  Bible  into  this  power  of  living  conviction ;  pa 
can  never  get  it  elsewhere.  Alone  with  God,  you  caa 
search  the  Gospel  to  its  foundation,  and  feel  the  congruiiy  of 
its  doctrines  with  your  reason,  its  claims  with  your  oonsdence, 
its  provisions  with  your  wants. 

Secondly :  Unconquerahle  love  for  Chspel  tndh.  There  is  an 
immense  practicaropposition  to  Gospel  truth  in  society.  Men's 
pride,  prejudice,  pleasures,  pursuits,  and  temporal  interests 
are  now,  as  ever,  against  it.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  those 
who  think  more  of  the  favour  and  applause  of  society  than  of 
the  claims  of  truth,  will  not  deal  with  it  honestly,  earnestly, 
and  therefore  successfully.  The  man  only  who  loves  tmih 
more  than  popularity,  fortune,  or  even  life,  can  so  use  it  as 
really  and  everlastingly  to  benefit  mankind.  In  devout  soli- 
tude  you  can  cultivate  this  invincible  attachment  to  truth,  and 
you  may  be  made  to  feel  with  Paul,  who  said — *'  I  count  all 
things,  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ." 

Thirdly :  A  living  expression  of  Oospel  truth.  We  must  be 
''  living  epistles.*'  Our  conduct  must  confirm  and  illumine  the 
doctrines  which  our  lips  declare.  Gospel  sermons  which  are 
the  expressions  of  life,  are  life-giving.  Gtispel  truth  most  he 
embodied ;  the  word  must  become  flesh ;  it  must  be  drawn  ont 
in  living  characters  in  all  the  phases  of  our  every^day  existeoce ; 
its  spirit  must  be  our  inspiration,  if  we  would  make  it  xnstro- 
mental  for  good.  Now,  for  the  production  of  such  seimoDS, 
I  am  convinced  there  must  be  seasQns  of  devout  soUto^; 
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bonis  wlieoy  under  tbe  silent  annbeams  of  eterxdiiy^  ideas  ran 
into  emotiona,  circulate  as  a  vital  current  throngh .  ereiy 
vein  of  the  sonl,  and  form  the  very  stamina  of  onr  being.  It  is 
saidof  Mosesi  '^ijiattheekinof  his  face  shone  while  he  talked 
with  Qod."  Bat  in  seasons  of  deyont  solitude  onr  whole 
nature  may  grow  luminous,  and  evexy  phase  of  our  character 
oomscate  with  the  deep  things  of  the  Spirit.  John  the 
Bi^tiat  gained  his  invincible  energy  in  the  lonely  wilderness ; 
Paol  prepared  to  be  an  apostle  in  ihe  quiet  of  j^abia;  and  it 
vas  in  the  awf  ulmidnight  solitude  of  Gbthsemane  that  an  angel 
from  heaven  came  to  strengthen  Jesus  for  His  work.  It  is 
beneath  the  earth's  green  mantle,  in  secret  and  silence  amongst 
the  roots,  that  the  trees  of  the  forest  turn  the  elements  of 
nature  to  their  own  advantage.  And  it  is  down  in  the  quiet 
depths  of  spiritual  realities,  alone  with  Gh>d,  that  the  soul  only 
can  turn  this  world  to  its  use. 

n.  He  was  as'  a  teacher  subuicsiiY  oousaobous.  "  He  came 
again  unto  the  temple.*'  In  that  temple  during  the  previous 
days,  His  life  had  been  threatened.  Ijb  is  said  that  "  they 
sou^t  to  take  Him"  (chap.  vii.  30),  that  is,  to  kill  Him. 
Officers  had  been  despatched  on  the  previous  day  from  the 
Sanhedrim  in  order  to  seize  Him,  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
malignant  determination  to  destroy  Him,  with  a  noble  daring 
He  goes  'Nearly  in  the  morning  "  of  the  next  day  **  into  the 
temple."  You  must  distinguish  this  spirit  of  fearless  daring 
iromthat  which  the  world  calls  courage. 

first :  Brute  courage  is  dead  to  the  saeredness  of  life.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  armies  of  Europe  are  formed  of  men  who 
have  gone  into  the  profession  (as  it  is  called)  without  any  deep 
conviction  as  to  the  sacredness  of  huooan  life.  They  are  men, 
for  the  most  part^  who  hold  life  dieaply.  Their  oourage  is  an 
animal  and  a  mercenary  thing.  This  was  not  the  courage 
that  Christ  possessed  and  displayed.  Deeply  did  He  feel, 
and  frequently  did  He  teach,  the  sanctity  of  life.  He  came, 
not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them.  ''  What,"  said  He, 
"  ahaU  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
life ;  and  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  life  P  " 
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Secondly :  Brnte  oonrage  is  indiffweni  to  the  grand  imtwm 
of  life.  The  man  of  brate  valour  is  not  penetrated,  stall  lees 
inspired,  with  the  question,  What  is  the  graaid  object  of  mj 
life  P  Wherefore  was  I  sent  into  the  world  P  Am  I  hflte  to 
work  ont  the  great  designs  of  my  Maker,  and  to  rise  into 
angelhood;  or  to  be  a  mere  fighting  machine  P  On  the  con- 
trary,  Christ's  regard  for  the  grand  mission  of  His  life  made 
Him  courageous.  He  held  the  will  of  His  lather  as  a  deaarar 
thing  to  Him  than  His  mortal  existence.  He  came  to  bear 
witness  to  the  truth ;  and  to  fulfil  this  work  He  dared  the  fury 
of  His  enemies,  and  willingly  risked  His  own  mortal  life. 

Thirdly :  Brute  courage  is  always  inepired  by  mere  ommmI 
passion.  It  is  when  the  blood  is  up  the  man  is  daring.  And 
the  blood,  what  is  it  P  The  mere  blood  of  the  enraged  tigtf  or 
the  infuriated  lion  p  When  the  blood  cools  down,  the  man's 
courage,  such  as  it  is,  collapses.  Not  so  with  the  valour  of 
Christ.  His  courage  was  that  of  deep  conviction  of  duty. 
His  ezdtement  was  not  animal,  but  spiritual — ^not  malign  or 
ambitious,  but  reverent  and  benign.  *'As  Luther,'*  Dr. 
D'Aubign^  informs  us,  ''  drew  near  the  door  which  was  about 
to  admit  him  into  the  presence  of  his  judges  (the  Diet  of 
Worms),  he  met  a  valiant  knight^  the  celebrated  Qeorge  of 
Freundsberg,  who,  four  years  later,  at  the  head  of  his  Gtonnan 
lansquenets,  bent  the  knee  with  his  soldiers. on  the  field  of 
Flftvia,  and  then,  charging  to  the  left  of  the  French  army,  drove 
it  into  the  Ticino,  and  in  a  great  measure  decided  the  ci^ 
tivity  of  the  King  of  IVance.  The  old  general,  seeing  Luihtf 
pass,  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  shaking  his  head, 
blanched  in  many  battles,  said  kindly,  'Poor  monk,  poor 
monk  I  thou  art  now  going  to  make  a  nobler  stand  than  I  or 
any  other  detain  have  ever  made  in  the  bloodiest  of  our 
battles.  But  if  thy  cause  is  just,  and  thou  art  sure  of  it^  go 
forward  in  Qod's  name  and  fear  nothing.  (3od  will  not  for* 
sake  thee.'  A  noble  tribute  of  respect  paid  by  tiie  ooosage  of 
the  sword  to  the  courage  of  the  mind." 

Nothing  is  more  necessary  for  a  religious  teacher  than  cou- 
rage, for  his  mission  is  to  strike  hard  against  the  prejudioeBi 
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the  aelf-inierestSy  the  difllionestiies,  tbe  cherished  paesions  and 
anbl  pmsiiitB  of  the  masseB.  No  man  without  an  invincible 
▼aloorof  soul  can  do  the  work  of  a  religions  teaeher  in  this 
age.  The  popnlar  preacher  mnst,  more  or  less,  be  cowardly 
otmciliatoTy.  The  less  force  of  conviction  a  preacher  has,  the 
more  he  is  fitted  for  popniaritj.  Dead  fish  flow  with  the 
atnam;  itreqnires  living  ones  with  mncb  inner  force  to  cnt 
op  against  the  current. 

IIL  Aa  a  Teacher  He  was  eabnbstlt  DiLiaENT.  '*  Early  in 
the  morning.''  Elsewhere  we  are  informed  that  He  rose  np 
''a  great  while  before  day."  He  did  not  indulge  Himself  in 
sleep.  When  sleep,  which  generally  does  its  refreshing  work 
in  a  few  hours,  had  left  Him,  and  the  sun  struck  his  rays  upon 
the  horison,  He  was  up  at  His  great  work.  **  I  must  woric 
the  works  of  Him  that  sent  Me  while  it  is  called  day,  for  the 
night  Cometh  in  which  no  man  can  work."*  Two  things 
Bhonld  make  a  teacher  earnestly  diligent,— 

First :  The  iroMscendeni  importance  of  his  mission.  What 
has  he  to  do?  To  enlighten  and  regenerate  imperishable 
spirits  that  are  in  a  morally  minous  condition.  What  is  in- 
volved in  the  loss  of  one  sonl  ?  Secondly :  The  hrevity  of  his 
Ufi.  How  short  the  time,  even  in  the  longest  lived  men,  for 
the  prosecution  of  this  the  gpreatest  of  all  human  undertakings ! 
Oh  that  all  preachers  of  the  Holy  Word  were  inspired  with 
something  of  the  earnestness  of  Christ's  spirit  I  Then  indeed 
they  would  be  earnest  in  season  and  oat  of  season,  etc.  No 
time  would  be  wasted  in  sleep,  in  self-indulgence,  or  even  in 
occapations  that  had  not  a  salutary  bearing  on  the  great  mis- 
sion. 

*•  Ohl  let  all  the  soul  within  yon 
For  the  truth's  sake  go  abroad. 
Strike  t  let  every  nerve  and  sinew 
Tell  on  ages— tell  for  God.*' 

ly.  As  a  Teacher  He  was  bbautifullt  natukal.  '*  He  sat 
down  and  taught  them."    There  was  nothing  stiff  or  o£Scial 

*  Bee  a  reading  on  early  rising,  *«  The  Fraotioal  Philosopher,"  p.  456. 
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in  Christ's  xnanner  of  teaoliing.  All  was  free,  fresh,  and  ebstie 
as  nature.  (1)  He  was  natural  in  oMiiude.  Modem  rhetoric 
has  rules  to  guide  a  public  speaker  as  to  his  posture,  how  he 
should  move  his  hand,  point  his  finger,  and  roll  his  eyes.  All 
.  such  miserable  directions  are  not  only  to  the  utmost  degree 
unlike  Christ,  but  degrading  to  the  moral  nature  of  the 
speaker,  and  detrimental  to  his  oratoric  influence.  Let  a  man 
be  charged  with  great  thoughts,  and  those  thoughts  will  throw 
his  frame  into  the  most  beseeming  attitudes.  (2)  He  wss 
natural  in  expression.  He  attended  to  no  classic  rule  of  com- 
position; the  words  and  similes  He  employed  were  such  as 
His  thoughts  ran  into  at  first,  and  such  as  His  hearers  could 
well  understand.  To  many  modem  preachers  oomposiiion  is 
everything.  Words  the  most  select  and  ornate,  sentences  tlie 
most  polished  and  periods  the  most  rounded,  paragraphs  the 
most  finished  and  brilliant,  they  scrupulously  regard.  How 
unlike  Christ !  and  what  solemn  trifling  with  Gospel  trath  I 
(3)  He  was  natural  in  ioties.  The  tones  of  His  voice,  we  may 
rest  assured,  rose  and  fell  according  to  the  thoughts  Uiat 
occupied  His  soul.  The  voice  of  the  modem  teacher  is  often 
hideously  artificial.  Just  so  far  as  a  speaker  goes  away  from 
his  nature,  either  in  language,  attitude,  or  tone,  he  loses  self- 
respect,  inward  vigour,  and  social  force.    Ever  should  he  bc-^ 

**  Simple,  grave,  einoere ; 
In  doctrine  uncorrapt ;  in  language  plain, 
And  plain  in  manner ;  decent,  solemn,  chaste, 
And  natural  in  gesture ;  much  impressed 
Himself,  as  conscions  of  his  awful  charge 
And  anxious  mainly  that  the  flock  he  feeds 
May  feel  it  too.    Affectionate  in  look 
And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men." 
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Subject:  ChriBtiaxi  Xife  a  Growth. 

"  Bat  grow  i^  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Bayionr 
Jesus  Chriat.''— 2  P»t.  lii  18. 

WHESE  are  wise  conclnding  words  with  which  to  close  a 
*  Christian  letter ;  they  bring  men  to  the  Author  of  spiritual 
life,  and  they  reveal  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  nurtured. 
What  is  it  to  "  grow  in  grace"  ?  The  question  presses  for  an 
answer  now,  when  abounding  religiousness  appears  to  teach 
that  the  people  are  simply  to  believe  in  a  few  commonplaces 
o!  Christianity,  and  float  constantly  in  a  calm  atmosphere 
of  changeless  joy.  •*  Te  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus. 
Christ)"  wrote  a  man  into  whose  quivering  flesh  the  hand 
of  his  Redeemer  had  purposely  inserted  a  ^*  thorn,"  that  he 
might  not  lose  his  sense  of  kinship  with  suffering  men. 
The  life-long  pain  which  he  was  destined  to  endure,  was  sent 
to  tone  down  the  raptures  of  the  revelation  made  to  him,  and 
thereby, — strange  as  it  may  appear, — ^help  to  keep  him  in  a 
state  of  grace !  The  "  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  0  hrist,"  of  which 
Paul  reminds  the  Corinthians,  was,  the  spirit  of  self-denying 
beneficence,  which  led  Him  to  "  empty  Himself  of  all  but  love,*' 
which  directed  the  outflow  of  His  compassion  into  innumera- 
ble rills,  which  everywhere  carried  life  and  irrigated  spiritual 
wastes. 

L  The  heart  must  become  rooted  in  living,  Christ-like 
principles  before  it  can  '^  grow  in  grace."  The  truth  must  find 
the  living  nerve  of  a  man's  spirit,  as  the  knife  of  the  gardener 
tlipt  the  shoot,  that  it  may  strike  when  put  into  the  soil.  The 
living  twig  will  grow,  while  the  most  sightly  stick  wiU  rot.  The 
untouched  and  unrepentant  never  can  find  the  Saviour /roTri  siny 
never  graft  upon  Him  by  faith. 

n.  The  Christian  religion  is  to  be  cultivated.  It  is  a 
scheme  of  hope  and  restoration,  a  "  spirit  of  love  and  of  a 
sound  mind,"  in  which  men  ace  to  grow.    Like  true  dignity,  it 
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IB  the  outcome  of  contioiied  and  oosily  fxaimng;  noiEke 
jewellery,  wbich  is  pat  on,  and  may  be  worn  by  the  most  mlgar. 
The  task  set  ns,  if  we  have  become  **  rooted  in  Ghriat,"  la  to 
grow  onrselves  in  God-likeness — ^in  all  goodness  and  in  riohnfiss 
of  nature — a  work  which  onght  to  satisfy  the  most  ambitioaa 
oiaving..  Many  Christians  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  mndi 
less.  like  the  limpet  glued  to  its  parent  rock,  thoagh  wmAmi 
by  the  floods  of  plenty,  it  sticks  there  an  ins«:isate  shelL  Aa 
helps  and  privileges  are  giveui  it  is  expected  to  becoma 
strongei*,  more  clear  and  mellow. 

III.  Due  attention  must  be  given  to  the  law  of  i^iriioal 
development.  Soils  and  circumstances  differ,  and  the  very 
best  requires  careful  cultivation.  Some  are  so  poor  and  oold 
that,  unless  well  drained  and  heated,  they  will  produce  nothing 
profitable.  It  is  a  man's  supreme  concern  to  see  to  it  that  he 
is  steadily  growing  more  Christ-like  in  thought  and  feeling ; 
that  he  is  transmuting,  by  the  power  of  an  inward  life,  ilie 
influences  which  touch  him  into  holy  nutriment  and  strength. 
To  do  this,  some  natures  require  the  utmost  vigilance  aad 
even  the  most  unsparing  pruning.  Mere  religions  fastidious- 
ness will  not  do ;  it  may  turn  the  sur&ce,  but  cannot  vitalise 
the  root.  Frail  natures  like  ours  possess  a  marveUons  power. 
By  yielding  to  lower  instincts,  we  may  wriggle  aa  the  grub, 
and  change  the  most  splendid  opportunities  into  ministera  of 
vengeance.  A  Nebuchadnezzar  becomes  a  beast,  and  a  Jodas  a 
devil. 

rV.  The  law  of  growth  works  its  purpose  through  changing 
seasons.  The  unfriendly  winter  of  our  triaJa  is  sent  to  serve  a 
blessed  purpose.  Baked  together  in  the  end  of  his  field  aad 
burned,  we  may  see  what  the  &rmer  does  with  his  weeds ; 
and  €K)d  lights  His  fires  that  the  jieaoeable  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness  may  grow  unhindered.  To  our  faith  in  Christ  we  are  to 
add  the  courage  which  works  ina  line  with  the  Holy  Spiriti  as 
He  leads  us  to  cultivate  nobleness  of  character.  Cbd  helpa  as 
that  we  may  help  ourselyes,  ''I  will  be  as  the  dew  unto 
Israel,  and  he  shall  grow  as  the  lily."  The  silent  heavaa- 
influence  gently  falls  upon  the  plaoe  beneatbi  and  imi»  and 
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flowers  gtow.  Joseph's  fortane  waa  not  the  sudden,  gourd* 
growth  of  a  night ;  the  principles  of  virtue  which  stmok  root 
in  early  life  at  home  lived  through,  and  perhaps  needed,  the 
wmtaring  pxooess  of  the  dungeon,  before  they  oould  properly 
unfold    It  is  possible  to  turn  our  very  hindrances  into  helps. 

y.  The  growing  life  will  manifest  itself .  An  increase  of  the 
spirit  of  reverent  obedience  and  of  inward  power  must  belong 
to  the  heart  whose  emptiness  has  been  filled  by  the  satisfying 
spirit  of  Ohrist.  The  selfish  cry,  GKve  me,  give  mo,  is  exchanged 
for  the  invitation  of  beneficence,  *'  Ho  every  one  that  thirsteth, 
oome  ya'*  The  empty  pitcher  is  now  full,  and  still  filling,  and 
it  runs  over  aa  alittle  fountain  of  blessing.  It  knows  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist;  it  has  been  learning  of  Christ, 
digging  into  His  thoughts,  and  is  enlarged  and  growingly 
fruitful.  HumUUy  increases;  as  the  plant  roots  downward,  so 
grace  deepens.  Obtwctence  becomes  more  tree  to  Ohrist ;  it  points 
to  pmity.  As  the  ship's  safety  depends  upon  the  needle's 
sensitivity,  so  does  our  growth  upon  a  healthy  conscience. 
Love  to  Ood  and  man  increases,  not  only  the  glow  of  emotion, 
bat  the  practical  expression  of  it  in  the  obedience  of  life.  An 
enlightened  Ohristian  charity  outgrows  prejudice  and  party. 
Can  Ohrist,  who  is  ''  Immanuel,  God  with  us,*'  dwell  in  any 
high  sense,  in  the  heart  which  is  not  increasing  in  sympathy 
with  Him  P  Oan  Ohristianity  do  any  mighty  works  amongst 
08  if  we  remain  undeveloped  Christiana  P  He  who  commands 
Bons  and  give  seasons  withholds  no  good  thing  from  those  that 
walk  uprightly. 

Leedg.  W.  Gubbib. 


SERMONIO  NOTES  ON  THE  VISIONS  OF  EZEKTRTi. 

No.  XX. 

Subject :  The  Biver  of  lAfe,  an  Emblem  of  Living 

Christianity. 

"Afterward he  hronght  me  again  nnio  the  door  of  the  house;  and, 
behold,  waters  isaned  out  from  under  the  threshold  of  the  house  east- 
ward: for  the  forefront  of  the  honse  stood  toward  the  east,  and  the 
wttton  oaioe  down  from  nnder  from  the  right  side  of  the  house,  at  the 
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sonth  side  ci  the  altar.  Then  brought  he  me  out  of  the  my  o!  ibt 
gate  northward,  and  led  me  ahoat  the  way  without  nnto  the  ntter  gale 
by  the  way  that  looketh  eastward ;  and,  behold,  there  ran  oat  waters  ott 
the  right  side.  And  when  the  man  that  had  the  line  in  hxB  hand  vnt 
forth  eastward,  he  measured  a  thonsand  eabits,  and  ha  hrood^  oa 
through  the  waters ;  the  waters  were  to  the  ankles.  Again  he  meanired 
a  thousand,  and  brought  me  through  the  waters ;  the  waters  were  to  tba 
knees.  Again  he  measured  a  thousand,  and  brought  me  throu^ ;  the 
waters  were  to  the  loins.  Afterward  he  measnred  a  thousand;  and  it 
tnw  a  river  that  I  could  not  pass  oyer :  for  the  waten  were  riaen,  mka 
to  swim  in,  a  river  that  could  not  be  passed  over.  And  he  said  unto 
me,  Bon  of  man,  hast  thou  seen  this  ?  Then  he  brought  me,  and  caosed 
me  to  return  to  the  brii^k  of  the  river.  Now  when  I  had  returned, 
behold,  at  the  bank  of  the  river  were  very  many  trees  on  the  one  flide 
and  on  the  other.  Than  said  he|  unto  me,  These  waters  isane  col 
V)ward  the.  east  oountxy,  and  go  down  into  the  desert,  and  go  into  the 
sea :  which  being  brought  forth  into  the  sea,  the  waters  shall  be  healed. 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  thing  that  liveth,  which  movsth, 
whithersoever  the  rivers  shall  come,  shall  Hve :  and  there  shall  be  a  wy 
great  multitude  of  fish,  because  these  watera  shall  oome  thither :  far  tbqr 
shall  be  healed  |  and  every  thing  shall  live  whither  the  river  oometlu 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  the  fishers  shall  stand  upon  it  from  En- 
gedi  even  unto  En-eglaim;  they  shall  be  a  place  to  spread  forth  nets; 
their  fish  shall  be  according  to  their  kinds,  as  the  fish  of  the  great  sea, 
ezeeeding  many.  But  the  miiy  places  thereof  and  the  mariahes  tlwuaot 
shall  not  be  healed ;  they  shall  be  given  to  salt.  And  by  the  river  upon 
the  bank  thereof,  on  this  side  and  on  that  side,  shall  grow  all  trees  for 
meat,  whose  leaf  shall  not  fade,  neither  shall  the  fruit  thereof  be  con- 
sumed :  it  shall  bring  forth  new  fruit  according  to  his  months,  beeaase 
their  waters  they  issued  out  of  the  sanctuary :  and  the  frait  thereof  sfaaH 
be  for  meat,  and  the  leaf  thereof  for  medicine."— SUnKSBXi  zlvii.  X-IS. 

TOTAVUfG  regarded  the  gigantic  and  complete  Temple,* 
**  described  in  the  preceding  chapters,  as  a  Bymbol  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  we  now  have  to  inquire  what  ihai 
strong,  deep,  life-giving,  and  health-restoring  river  is,  which 
at  first  o^y  trickles  forth  as  a  streamlet  from  nnder  ihalk 
Temple  porch  P  In  onr^  study  of  this  part  of  the  vision,  wo 
may  agree  with  many  who  have  accepted  a  more  literal  inter- 
pretation of  tibe  Temple  itself  than  we  have.  For  shrfely  itdiie 
can  insist  that  an  actnjal  stream  of  water  is  here  intended. 
It  has  been  wisely  showii  by  Dr.  Fairbaim,  "  that  A  aatuil 
liver  like  this  would  of  necessity  be  in  contravention  ot  fiie 
established  laws  of  nature^  and  ooiild  only  exist  as  a 
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miracle.     Supposing  tbat  by  some  new  adjustment  of  the 
land  a  stream  might  be  made  to  rise  upon  Monnt  Zion,  yet  a 
stream  feeding  itself  as  described  in  the  vision,  and  growing 
with  snch  rapid  strides  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  known 
laws  of  the  material  world.     For  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  increase  here  comes  from  no  extraneons  and  incidental 
boutcm;  it  is  all  along  the   temple  waters  that  form  the 
river,  and  at  last  empty  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  yet  from 
being  at  first  but  a  small  streamlet,  these  g^w  by  self  pro- 
duction in  the  space  of  little  more  than  a  mile  into  an  unford* 
able  river  I  "    So  that  we  are  led  to  look  for  some  other  than 
a  merely  material  inflne^ce  proceeding  from  the  Kingdom  of 
GkkI  to  bless  those   that  are  without.     From  the  restored 
Temple  rich  blessing  rolls  forth  to  the  outer  world.   Probably 
the  vision  of  such  higher  influence  as  here  predicted  was  to 
some    extent  fulfilled  through  the  renewed    national    and 
rel^oua  prosperity  that  soon  came  to  Israel ;  it  was  more 
latgely  fulfilled  by  the  Advent  of  Christ  and  the  sending  forth 
of  His  Apostles,  and  will  be  completely  fulfilled  when  His 
influence  has  blessed  all  mankind.     Little  more  needs  to  be 
said  about  the  primary  meaning  of  the  vision  than  is  con- 
tained in  a  sentence  of  Dean  Stanley :  "  How  the  outward 
form  of  that  vision  was  left  to  pass  away,  how  its  inward 
spirit  was  fulfilled    beyond    all   that  Ezekiel    could    have 
dreamed,  is  the  story  reserved   for  the  next   epoch  of  the 
Jewish  history,  but  is  yet  not  dimly  fbreshadowed  even  in 
Ezekiera  own  lifetime."     Nor  can  we  better  approach  the 
universal  £atd  perpetual  meaning  of  this  vision  than  under  the 
guidance  of  one  of  the  most  suggestive  of  modem  preadbi^s, 
as  he  says, ''  And  so  the  prophet  continued  to  gase  in  divine, 
sacred  trance  as  the  purpose  of  God  unfolded  itself.     Time 
and  space  vanished  out  of  his  sight.     He  was  blest  with  a 
vision  of  the  future  growing  brighter,  purer,  and  happier 
through  the  grace  of  God.    He  saw  the  divine  idea  manifest- 
ing itself  anew  in  human  nature,  taking  possession  of  the 
heart  and  life  of  the  race,  and  aoquiring  over  it  an  ever 
increasing  power.    Or,  if  he  did  not, — ^if  the  meaning  of  this 
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yiekm  was  partly  liidden  from  hunaelf , — ^if  he  '  searobfid  aai 
inquii^d  diligentlj '  what  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  wasin 
him  could  signify  by  a  prophecy  at  once  so  mysterious  aod  80 
glorious — ^i^  shoidd  move  ns  to  the  deeper  thaakfdhiessto-dij, 
that  we  are  aUe  to  attach  a  meaxung  more  precise  probably 
in  some  respects  than  even  the  prophet  himself  coold  have 
assigned  to  that  promise  which  is  the  sum  and  orown.  of  the 
whole— which  is  not  a  mere  metaphor  or  glancing  similitnAB^ 
bnt  a  most  jost  and  f mitftil  analogy,  as  tme  from  first  to  kst 
in  the  world  of  the  sonl  as  it  is  in  the  world  of  the  senses— 
« Everything  shall  live  whither  the  river  oometh.'"  Now 
ibis  life-giving  and  ever  increasing  stream  of  sacred  inflnenoB 
proceeding  from  the  vexy  centre  of  the  Kingdom  of  Qod,  is 
surely  ^^  Living  Ohristiawity."  Not  merely  Christianity  as  a 
compendinm  of  historic  &ctsy  or  a  system  of  zeligioufl  creed, 
bnt  Christianity  in  practice ;  the  Christly  life  qnidcaned  in 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  that  possesses  it  by  the  Spizii 
of  God,  and  so  existing  in  every  such  person  as  to  diffuse  ils 
life-giving  restorative  in  the  vast  human  world. 

**  0  saored  stream  of  love, 
Hast  thou  begun  thy  flow, 
And  from  the  hills  above 
Beached  now  the  lands  below  f 
Then,  blessed  by  Thee,  life's  oommon  field 
Will  com  and  froit  and  herbage  yield." 

The  vinonal   river    illustrates   for   ns   concerning   Idring 
Christianity, — 

I.  Its  obiqin.  The  *^  waters  issued  from  near  the  thresh- 
old of  the  house."  The  fountain,  then,  is  in  the  holy  plaoo, 
the  holy  of  holies.  Ezeldel  cannot  completely  trace  it  tiiither, 
for  the  entrance  to  the  holy  of  holies  is  only  allowed  to  tlie 
high  priest.  Joel  and  Zechariah  agree  with  Ezeldel  in 
declaring  that  this  river  of  blessing  issues  from  Hke  sanctnaiy, 
John  the  Beloved  is  able  to  show  us  its  very  fountain-hesd, 
for  he  points  to  it  as  ''proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  Gfod 
and  of  the  Lamb.''  By  this  we  are  reminded  that  Christianiijf 
as  a  system  of  tmth|  is  not  a  human  invention,  but  a  Hvbo 
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levelatioiL  In  it  God  has  ''bowed  ihe  Heavens  and  oome 
dowxL"  Bnt  we  are  also  reminded  that  Ghristianiiiyy  as  a  life 
in  sepazate  hnman  liyes,  as  a  saying  power  for  the  individnal 
and  lor  the  race,  is  also  divinely  given*  Wherever  there  is 
Cfaristlyb'fe,  whether  it  be  only  the  clear  fresh  streamlet  in  the 
child's  hearty  or  the  deep  foil  tide  in  the  heart  of  saint^  ajKiBtlei 
or  martyTy  it  has  "  issued  from  nnder  the  threshold  of  the 
house/'  it  has  ''proceeded  from  the  throne."  Every  snch 
one  is  "  bom  of  Qod ;"  every  such  one  utters  with  thanks- 
givii^  the  adoration,  "  By  the  grace  of  Qod  I  am  what  I  am." 

n.  Its  moBBASB.  "  Son  of  Man,  hast  thou  seen  i<\P  "  was 
ihe  question  put  to  the  xnrophet  by  him  who  had  the  measur- 
ing line,  and  who,  taking  him  beyond  the  temple  grounds, 
bad  shown  him  the  rapid  deepening  and  widening  of  this 
myaiio  river  —  a  deepening  and  widening  by  which  the 
streamlet  that  had  not  been  up  to  his  ankles,  became  a  river 
that  could  not  be  passed  over.  This  progress  of  Christianity 
u  true  of  the  race.  What  figure  could  more  beautifiilly 
dedare  that  "repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be 
preached  among  all  nations,  b^uming  at  Jerusalem  "  ?  The 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  is  to  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea.  Beginning  in  a  rill,  and  widening  and  deepen- 
ing to  a  river,  beginning  as  a  mustard-seed  and  growing  to  a 
great  tree,  beginning  as  a  little  leaven  that  ferments  the 
whole  lump,  Christianity,  at  first  seen  in  the  Babe  in  a 
manger,  shall  govern  thrones  and  mould  empires  and  redeem 
humanity.  This  progress  of  Christianity  is  true  of  the  indi' 
ttducH.  Its  wonderful  power  at  first  works  in  secret  in  the 
soul;  there  are  a  few  holy  thoughts,  a  few  heavenward 
aspirations.  But  he  who  follows  on  to  know  the  Lord  has 
insight  into  deeper  mysteries,  and  realizes  rich  ezperienoeS'I 
Till  at  length,  as  before  a  river  that  he  could  not  pass,  ha 
cries,  ^'  0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  Qod ! "  Unless  there  are  signs  of  this  progress 
incur  experience,  we  may  well  question  we  have  the  water  of 
life  Christ  has  promised  shall  be  in  us. 

in.  Its  BmcTS.  There  are  two  closely  connected  and  yet 
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not  identical  attributes  in  this  visional  river  that  symbolise  tbe 
influence  of  a  living  Christianity.  (1)  There  is  vivifying  fovBW. 
"  Everything  shall  live  whither  the  river  cometh."  There  is 
prolific,  exuberant  life  suggested  here.  For  on  one  side  and 
on  the  other  are  very  many  trees,  and  those  not  poor  sicldy 
striplings,  but  trees  for  food  whose  leaf  shall  not  fade,  whose 
fruit  shall  not  fail;  that  shall  bring  forth  fruit  every montb, 
fruit  that  shall  be  for  food,  while  the  very  leaves  are  for  healing. 
And  then  in  the  waters  themselves  there  are  vast  shoals  of 
fish — ^fish  so  abundant  and  so  varied  that  though  the  fisher- 
men have  already  taken  great  hauls,  they  throng  the  banb 
with  their  nets  spread  in  preparation  for  new  work  and  new 
successes.  Those  trees,  in  their  perpetual  f mitfulness,  stand 
as  symbols  of  godly  men,  who  are  "  planted  by  these  rivers  of 
water."  Those  fish,  in  their  vast  number  and  variety,  are 
symbols  of  the  men  whom  the  messengers  of  Christ,  as 
*' fishers  of  men,"  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  His  Gospel 
And  the  prolific  life  is'  a  symbol  of  the  mental,  the  social,  the 
spiritual  life  all  may  have  who  accept  the  teaching,  receive 
the  love  of  Him  who  says,  *'  I  am  oome  that  ye  might  have 
life,  and  that  ye  might  have  it  more  abundantly."  (2)  There 
is  reitoraMve  power.  The  water  of  the  river  flows  into  tiie 
Dead  Sea,  and  so  heals  its  waves  that  fish  can  live  there  that 
were  about  to  perish.  What  the  vision  teaches  this  river  caa 
do  for  that  Dead  sea,  what  the  tree  cast  into  the  waters  of 
Marah  did  in  sweetening  them,  living  Christianity  accoon' 
plishes  in  the  world.  The  world  lying  in  wickedness  is  a 
Dead  Sea,  a  Marah.  Its  corruption,  its  bitterness,  shall  yield, 
have  yielded,  to  the  pure,  loving,  hopeful,  prayerful  inflaence 
of  Christly  lives. 

TV.  Its  absbnce.  As  we  read  "  the  miry  places  and  the 
marishes  thereof  that  shall  not  be  healed,  they  shall  be  giren 
to  salt,"  we  are  reminded  of  the  nahMrai  fact  that  the  height  of 
water  of  a  sea  is  different  at  different  times,  and  that  if  the 
water  subsides,  salt  morasses  and  marshes  ris^  here  and  there 
that  are  cut  off  from  connection  with  the  main  sea,  and 
become  first  pestilential  and  loathsome,  then  diy  and  banen. 
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And  by  Hub  natural  fact  we  are  warned  of  the  Bpiritwd  fact, 
that  where  the  waters  of  a  living  Christianity  do  not  come 
there  will  be  no  life,  no  healing ;  and  that  sooner  or  later  there 
will  be  the  loathsome  mire,  the  pestilential  marsh,  the  salt, 
and  deadly  morass.     ^'  He  that  believeth  not  the  Son  of  Ood. 
shall  not  see  life."     So  was  it  with  Gapemanm,  with  Jem- 
salem ;  so  will  it  be  with  every  individual  to  whom  Christ,  the 
Fountain  of  Living  Waters,  has  to  say,  "  Te  will  not  come  to 
Me  that  ye  might  have  life."    The  explanation  of  every  such 
human  mire,  morass,  marsh,  iS|  "  Ye  would  not."  The  punish- 
ment and  the  ruin  consists  in  being  left  to  themselves,  in 
cutting  themselves  off  from   the  river  of   life  whose  waters 
quicken  and  heaJ,  and  spread  all  through  the  nations  and  all 
down  the  ages. 
BrkioL  Ubijih  B.  Thouas. 
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Subject:      The    Wobld's 

GREATEST  BlESSING,  AND  ITS 
GREATEST  EviL. 

*'  Lest  the  cross  of  Christ  should 
be  made  of  none  effect." — 1  Cob. 
1.17. 

Preliminary  remarks  of  a 
most  interesting  and  sugges- 
tive kind  might  be  offered  on 
the  context.  But  we  have 
only  space  here  to  notice  the 
two  things  presented  to  us  in 
the  few  words  which  we  adopt 
as  our  text.     Here  we  have — 

I.  The  greatest  BLESsmo  in 
the  world — "the  Cross  of 
Christ."  By  "  the  Cross  of 
Christ "  the  Apostle  did  not 
mean,  of  course,  the  timber  on 
which  Christ  was  crucified,  or 


any  imitation  of  that  in  wood, 
brass,  marble,  gold,  silver, 
or  paint.  He  uses  the  word 
as  a  symbol,  as  we  use  the 
words  Crown,  Court,  Bench, 
etc.  He  meant  the  eternal 
principles  of  which  the  cross 
of  Christ  was  at  once  the 
effect,  the  evidence,  and  the 
expression  :  he  meant,  in  one 
word,  all  that  we  mean  by  the 
Gospel.  .And  this,  we  say,  is 
the  greatest  blessing  in  the 
world  to-day.  The  human 
world  lives  under  a  sjstem 
of  mercy,  and  mercy  pours 
on  it  every  hour  blessings 
innumerable.  But  no  bless- 
ing has  come  to  it,  has  ever 
been    found   in  it,    or   will 
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ev'er  come  to  it,  equal  to  the 
Cross,  or  the  Gospel.  Look  at 
it,  for  example,  in  only  three 
6i  its  many  aspects,  and  yon 
will  be  impressed  with  its  in- 
comparable worth. 
.  First :  As  a  revealer.  The 
qhief  valne  of  the  material 
universe  is,  that  it  reveals  the 
spiritual  and  the  eternal ;  but 
ilie  Gospel  reveals  all  that  the 
material  does  of  God  and  the 
universe  with  much  greater  ful- 
ness and  effect.  It  presents  the 
image  of  the  invisible  God. 
All  true  theological  doctrine 
and  ethical  science  come  to  us 
through  the  .Gross.  It  is  the 
moral  light  of  the  world. 

Secondly:  As  an  educator. 
That  in  human  life  which  is  the 
most  successful  in  quickening, 
evolving,  a^d  strengtkeDing 
aU  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  is  its  chief  blessing. 
The  "Cross  of  Christ"  has 
done  this  a  thousand  times 
more  eflfectively  than  any  other 
agency.  Art,  government, 
science,  poetry,  philosophy, 
t)wo  iofinitely  more  to  it  than 
to  any  other  agent  in  the 
world.  The  Cross  is  to  the 
human  soul  what  the  vernal 
sunbeam  is  to  the  seed;  it 
penetrates,  warms,  quickens ; 
and  brings  all  its  latentpowors 
out  to  perfection. 

Thirdly :  As  a  deliverer. 
The  Cross  is  more  than  a  re- 
vealer or  an  educator,  it  is  a 
deliverer.  The  human  soul 
is  condemned,  diseased,  en- 
thralled; every whiere  it  groans 
under  the  sentence  of  its  own 


congdenoe.  It  langpiisbei 
under  a  moral  malady :  it  iB 
fettered  by  lusts,  prejudioes, 
evil  habits,  and  social  influ- 
ences: its  deepest  cry  is, 
"0  wretched  man  that  I 
am,  who  shall  deliver  me?" 
The  Cross  bearsa  pen  to  canoel 
the  sentence,  a  balm  to  heal 
the  wound,  a  weapon  to  break 
the  fettering  chain. 

Such,  and  infinitely  more, 
is  the  Cross.  What  weald 
human  life  be  without  it?  A 
voyage  without  a  compass, 
chart,  or  star. 

Here  we  have— 

11.  The  greatest  EVXL  in  tbe 

world.  What  is  the  evil? 
Making  this  Cross  of  "  none 
effect."  That  is  "none  ef- 
fect "  so  far  as  its  grand  mis^ 
sion  is  concerned.  .Some 
effect  it  must  have ;  ft  will 
deepen  the  damnation  where 
it  does  not  save.  "  We  are 
unto  God  a  sweet  savour," 
etc. 

We  offer  three  remarks  con- 
ceming  this  tremendous  cTil. 

First :  It  is  pai/nfuXly  viQ^ 
fesi.  The  fact  is  patent  to  ftU, 
that  the  Cross  has  not  to  any 
great  extent  in  Christendom 
produced  its  true  effect 
Though  it  has  been  in  tbc 
world  for  1800  years,  not  one 
tenth  of  the  human  popula- 
tion know  anything  about  iti 
and  not  one  hundredth  of 
those  who  know  something  of 
it,  experience  its  true  effect 
Intellectually,  socially,  polit- 
ically, it  has  confessedly  done 
wonders  for    mankind;  ^^^ 
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WfttiOy,  how  Utile !  How  little 
genniae  liolmess^  disintereeted 
phiknihiopj,  self-sacrificmg 
defotion  to  truth  and  Qod, 
Chmtlinesfl  of  life!  In  all 
moial  featnres,  England  is 
weU-nigh  aa  hideous  as 
heathendom.  * 

Second! J :  It  is  €<mly  ex^ 
plained.  How  is  it  done? 
The  Apostle  in  this  verse 
indicates  one  way  in  which 
it  ooold  be  done,  that  is,  by 
"wisdom  of  words,"  by 
which  we  understand  him  to 
mean  gorgeous  rhetoric. 
What  is  called  the  Church 
has  done  it ;  that  is,  the  as* 
sembly  of  men  who  profess 
to  be  its  disciples,  represent- 
atives, ministers,  and  pro- 
moters. The  Church  has 
done  it  (1)  by  its  theologiea. 
In  its  name  it  has  pro- 
ponnded  dc^pooas  that  have 
clashed  with  reason  and  out- 
raged conscience.  It  has  done 
so  (2)  byits  |>oZ%.  It  has 
sanctioned  wars,  promoted 
priestcraft,  established  foul 
hierarchies,  which  have  fat- 
tened on  the  ignorance  and 
poverty  of  the  people.  .  It  has 
done  so  (3)  by  its  spirit.  The 
spirit  of  the  Church,  as  a  rule, 
is  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Cross.  The 
spirit  of  the  Cross  is  self- 
sacrificing  love,  the  spirit 
of  the  Church  has  been  to  a 
groat  extent  that  of  selfish- 

■See  "Modem  Christianity,  a 
Civilized  Heathenism."  By  the 
Author  ol  **  Fight  at  Earopa's 
SchooL" 


nees,  greed,  'ambition,  an4 
oppression.  Malrepresenta- 
tion  of  Christ  by  the  Church 
is  the  instrument  that  has 
made  the  Cross  of  ''none 
effect." 

Thirdly :  It  is  terribly  crim* 
inal.  It  is  wonderful  that 
man  has  the  power  thus  to  per;; 
vert  Divine,  institutiona  and 
blessings;  but  such  perverting 
power  he  has,  and  he  uses  it 
every  day  even  in  natural 
things.  He  forges  metals 
into  weapons  for  murder,  he 
turns  breadcorn  into  Jiquidn 
to  damn. the  reasons  and  th^ 
souls  of  men.  Wonderful 
1)0 wer  this!  and  terrible  is  the 
crime  for  empbying  it  in  per. 
verting  the  Cross  of  Christ. 
A  greater  crime  than  this  yon 
caAnot  conceive  of.  Were  you 
to  turn  all  bread  into  poison, 
make  the  flowing  rivers  pes- 
tiferous, quench  the  light  of 
the  sun,  mantle  the  stars  in 
sackcloth,  you  would  not  per^ 
petrate  an  evil  half  so  enor* 
mous  as  that  of  making  the 
Cross  of  Christ  of  ''none 
effect." 

Conclusion:  Two  questions. 
(1)  What  is  the  spiritual  in- 
fluence of  the  Cross  on  us  P 
Has  it  crucified  unto  us  the 
world,  destroyed  in  us  the 
worldly  spirit — the  spirit  of 
practical  atheism,  materialism, 
and  selfishness  ?  (2)  What 
are  we  doing  with  the  Cross  ? 
Are  we  abusing  it  or  rightly 
employing  it  ? 
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Bubfect:   Thb     Msbot     of 

GHBIffr  IN    THE  CONYBBSION 

07  Sinners. 

■**Howbeit  for  this  canse  I  ob* 
tsmed  mezoy,  that  in  me  first 
Jestu3  Ghrist  might  Bhew  forth  all 
longsoffering,  for  a  pattern  to  them 
which  should  hereuter  believe  on 
Hun  to  life  eyerlaeting."—!  Tim. 

From  this  pass^e  we  may 
draw  the  following  truths. 
I.  That  the  mobal  cokyeb- 

SION  OT  MEN  IS  TO  BB  ASCBIBED 
TO     THE    MERCY     OF      ChBIST. 

Paul  is  speaking  of  bis  con- 
version, and  says,  "  For  this 
cause  I  obtained  mercy."  In 
the  13th  Terse  be  says,  I  was 
''before  a  blasphemer  and  a 
persecutor,  and  injurious  (an 
insulter)  ;  but  1  obtained 
mercy.'*  Conversion  must  be 
ascribed  to  Ghrist's  merqy. 

First:  In  contradistinction 
to  the  efforts  of  the  indwidual 
himself.  Every  man  should 
seek  the  conversion  of  his 
soul.  This  is  his  duty,  this 
is  necessary.  He  has  no  just 
reason  for  expecting  the 
blessed  change  irrespective  of 
his  effort,  hence  he  is  called 
upon  to  return  to  the  Lord, 
to  repent,  to  be  converted,  etc. 
But  however  strenuous  and 
proper  his  efforts,  they  of 
themselves  do  not  effect  the 
object.  They  are  only  in- 
strumental, not  efficient ;  they 
are  the  secondary,  not  the 
primary  cause.  Christ's  free 
sovereign  mercy  is  the  eauae. 
"By  grace  are  ye  saved," 
"  Unto  Him  that  loved  us," 
etc. 


Secondly :  In  contrtd»* 
tinGtion  to  the  mi$Mry  4 
others.  It  is  required  ibct 
men  should  seek  the  conver- 
sion of  their  fellows.  This  is 
the  especial  work  of  ministers 
of  the  Gospel;  they  are  to 
exhort,  reprove,  admonish, 
intreat,  etc.  But  however 
earnest  and  Christly  ihear 
efforts,  they  do  not  effect  the 
work.  Christ  does  it,  "Of 
His  mercy  hath  He  saved  ob.** 
This  agrees  witfc  the  deep 
consciousness  and  experience 
of  every  converted  soul.  A^ 
any  saint  in  heaven  or  on 
earth,  and  he  will  say,  "I  ob- 
tained mercy."  "Thegiaoeof 
our  Lord  was  exceeding  abun- 
dant." This  fact  serves  two 
purposes— (1)  To  encourage 
all  human  efforts  put  forth,  to 
effect  the  work  of  oonveFsioii. 
Whilst  this  mercy  does  not 
supersede  human  effort,  it  in- 
spires, directs,  and  blesses  it. 
It  is  free  and  ready  to  down 
with  success  the  humbloflt 
attempt.  As  the  atmosphere 
in  spring  waits  to  bless  the 
efforts  of  the  husbandman, 
Christ's  mercy  waits  to  blesB 
all  labours  put  forth  to  effect 
the  conversion  of  men.  The 
fact  serves  (2)  To  inspire  all 
redeemed  spirits  with  the 
ecstasies  of  everlasting  grati- 
tude. Gratitude  is  happiness. 
Gratitude  wakes,  sustains, 
and  heightens  the  haxmonies 
of  heaven.  "  XJnto  Him  that 
loved  us  and  washed  us,"  etc. 
From  this  passage  we  ofa* 
serve — 
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n.  That  the  uibrct  of 
Ch&i8t  is  equal  to  the  con- 
version OF  THE  GREATEST 
snmsB.  In  the  previous  verse 
Paul  calls  himself  the  ''  chief 
of  sinners."  As  he  spoke 
from  inspiration  we  most  re- 
gard this  estimate  of  himself 
as  .a  tme  one,  and  suppose 
that  no  greater  sinner  ever 
lived.  We  are  told  that  he 
made  "  havoc  of  the  Church, 
entering  into  every  house,  and 
haling  men  and  women  com- 
mitted them  to  prison."  This 
is  what  Luke  said  about  him. 
And  he  says  of  himself,  '^  Be- 
yond measure  I  persecuted 
the  Church  of  God  and 
wasted  it."  And  again  he 
says,  "I  punished  them  oft, 
in  every  synagogue,  and 
compelled  them  to  blaspheme, 
and  being  exceedingly  mad 
against  them,  I  persecuted 
them  even  unto  strange 
cities,"  Notwithstanding 

this,  the  mercy  of  Christ 
reached  him.  See  an  ac- 
coxmt  of  the  appearance  of 
Christ  to  him  in  Acts  xz. 
11-18.  Christ's  mercy,  then, 
IB  equal  to  the  conversion  of 
even  the  greatest  sinner.  No 
one  is  too  polluted  for  Him 
to  cleanse,  too  diseased  for 
Him  to  heal,  too  guilty  for 
Him  to  pardon,  too  benighted 
for  Him  to  enlighten,  too 
enslaved  for  Him  to  liberate. 
''He  is  able  to  save  to  the 
uttermost,"  etc.  His  mercy 
is  as  vast  as  the  heavens  that 
encirde  us,  as  boundless  as 
the  ocean,  as  firee  as  the  light  ^ 


of  heaven  and  the  flowing 
air.  From  this  passage  we 
observe, — 

III.  That  THE  GREATER  THE 
SINNER  OONVBRTED,  THE  MORE 
GLORIOUS    THE     MANIFESTATIOIT 

OF  Christ's  mercy.  "How- 
beit  for  this  cause  I  obtained 
mercy,  that  in  me  first  Jesus 
Christ  might  ahow  forth  all 
longsuifering."  The  more 
difficult  the  gulf  to  span, 
the  more  the  genius  of  the 
engineer  is  displayed  in  the 
constructed  bridge  that  an- 
swers the  end.  The  more 
complicated  and  serious  the 
disease  of  the  patient,  the 
more  the  skill  and  the  science 
of  the  physician  is  displayed 
that  restores  him  to  health. 
In  like  manner,  the  greater 
the  sinner  converfcedj  the  more 
of  the  mercy  of  Christ  is 
revealed*  Mercy  has  its  de- 
grees. Mercy  longsuflering, 
mercy  intreating,  mercy  for- 
giving, and  mercy  forgiving 
the  greatest  sinner,  is  mercy 
in  its  highest  manifestation. 

lY.  That  the  more  glorious 
the  manifestation  of  Christ's 
mercy,  the  more  beneficent 

its  INFLUENCE  ON  COMING  AGES. 

*^  For  a  pattern  to  them  which 
should  hereafter  believe  on 
Him  to  life  everlasting." 
Paul  regarded  himself  as 
standing  before  the  eyes  of 
all  coming  generations  as  a 
witness  to  the  mercy  of 
Christ.  He  felt  that  the 
Lord  had  dealt  with  him  as 
a  king  of  a  rebellious  city 
who  had  released  the  leader 
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ei  the  insnrraciion,  as  a  phy- 
Bunaa  ia  a  hospial  who  had 
cnred  the  most  hopeless 
patient^  so  that  henceforth  no 
one  guilty  or  diseased  need 
despair. 

Bubjeet:  6od*8  nrcoMP&EHeK- 

'     SIBLB    ObEATNESS   tLLUSTBA- 

TBD  BT  Little  Tbings. 

"  Behold,  God  is  great,  and  we 
knofw  Him  not,  neither  can  the 
nnmher  of  His  years  be  searched 
out.  For  He  maketh  small  the 
drops  of  water." — Job  xxxvi.  26, 27. 

These  words  snggest  two 
thoughts  concerning  Ood's 
greatness, — 

'  I.  Man  cannot  compsehend 
IT.  "God  is  great,  and  we 
Jcnow  Him  not,  neither  can 
ihe  number  of  His  years  be 
searched  out/' 

'  Fir&t :  !Man  cannot  com- 
prehend His  nature,  *'Gk>d 
|b  great,  and  we  know  Him 
not."  Great  in  Himself.  All 
His  attributes  transcend  our 
understanding.  The  word 
God  stands  for  infinite  mys« 
teiy.  An  ocean  that  has  no 
limits,  fathomless  and  un* 
bounded. 

,**  Thy  nature  is  the  mystery 

In  which  all  thoughts  are.  lost, 
Archangels  wonder  at  Thee 
Through    heavon^s    mmmn- 
bered  host ; 
'  Unbounded  is  Thy  essence. 
All  space  is  fall  of  Thee, 
And  'tis  Thy  blessed  presence 
That  sums  immensity.'* 

.  Who  is  like  unto  Thee,  0 
I^ordF  No  one  in  the  uni- 
verse.  Sublimely  unique, 
the  matchless  and  ihe  mioa- 
sureless,    "  Touching  the  Al- 


mighty  we  oaxmot  SxA  Ban. 
out." 

Secondly :  Man  caimoi 
comprehend  Hia  huicry* 
*^  Neither  can  the  number  of 
Hia  years  be  searched  out" 
How  old  are  the  mountains  ? 
They  are  called  ererlasting; 
but  before  the  moontaiiu 
were  brought  forth  He  was* 
How  old  are  the  heavens? 
No  science  has  yet  been  aUe 
to  compute  their  age:  bat 
"  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginnmg 
hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
earth  and  the  heavens  are  the 
work  of  Thy  hand."  Heinhab- 
iteth  eternity.  Who  can  com- 
prehend this  ? 

**  The  drops  that  swell  the  ocean, 
The  sands  that  girt  the  shore, 
To  measure  His  duration, 
Their  numbers  have  no  power." 

In  the  presence  of  His 
greatness,  (1)  all  the  glories 
of  mankiud  dwindle  into  in- 
significance.  What  are  all 
the  things  that  men  call 
great  among  themselves,— 
crowns,  thrones,  sceptres, 
equipages, — compared  to  His 
greatness?  More  contempt* 
ible  far  than  the.  pyroteclmio 
flashes  in  the  presence  of 
the  splendour  of  the  starry 
heavens.  In  the  presence 
of  His  greatness,  (2)  with 
what  profound  reverence 
should  we  ever  think  and 
speak  of  Him.  When  Isaiah 
in  vision  saw  "  the  Lord  hi^h 
and  lifted  up,  and  His  tiam 
filling  the  temple/'  he  cried 
out  "Woe  ia  me!*'  Mpi 
when  Christ  in  Wis  glCMJ.  V" 
peared  to  John  in  XUsiofl^he 
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asjB,  "When  I  saw  Him,  I 
feU  At  His  feet  as  if  dead." 
The  thonglit  of  Gk>d's  great- 
Bess  tends  to  humble,  to 
qaiokeDy  to  sanotify)  and  to 
solemnize. 

These  words  suggest  an- 
other thought  concerning 
God's  greatness : — 

XL     LiTTLB     THINGS     ILLUS- 

TBITB  IT.  ♦*For  He  maketh 
small  the  drops  of  water ;"  or, 
as  some  render  it,  "  He  draw- 
eth  up  the  drops  of  water." 
Elihn  seems  to  connect  God's 
greatness  with  His  attention 
to  the  drops  of  water.  Men 
are  prone  to  think  of  God — 
when  they  think  at  all  of 
Him — only  in  connection  with 
the  great  and  the  awful. 
They  see  Him  in  the  flash  of 
lightning,  not  in  the  sunbeam, 
heur  Him  in  the  thunder, 
not  in  the  whispering  air. 
Ever  should  we  remember 
that  great  and  small  are  but 
relative  terms ;  what  is  great 
to  one  being,  is  small  to  ano* 
ther.  To  &od  there  is  no- 
thing small  or  great.  And 
ever  should  we  remember 
also,', that  God  has  as  much 
connection  with  what  we  con- 
ftder.pmaU  as  with  the  great. 
.  First :  The  greatness  of  His 
mdom  is  seen  in  the  small. 
Take  the  microscope  and  ex- 
amine life  in.  its  minutest 
farm,and  what  wonderful  skill 
you  discover  in  the  organiza- 
tion: aa  much  wisdom  as  the 
telescope  will  show  you 
aiaongst  the  rolling  worlds 
ol  space. 


Secondly :  The  greatness 
of  His  goodness  is  seen  in  the 
small.  The  smallest  sentient 
creatures  are  endowed  with 
desires  and  capacities  for  en- 
joyment ;  and  for  their  plea- 
sure ample  provision  has  been 
made.  "Ho  openeth  His 
hand  and  satisfieth  the  desire 
of  every  living  thing." 

Thirdly :  The  greatness  of 
His  taste  is  seen  in  the  small. 
Take  the  wing  of  the  smallest 
insect,  or  the  smallest  grain 
of  ore,  and  what  exquisito 
forms  and  what  beautiful 
combinations  of  colour.  You 
are  perhaps  more  impressed 
with  the  sense  of  beauty  than 
when  you  survey  the  land- 
scape. God  is  the  Fountain 
of  beauty,  and  the  streams 
are  manifest  in  those  depart* 
ments  of,  life  that  are  hidden 
from  the  unaided  eye. 

Fourthly :  The  greatness  of 
His   power    is    seen    in    the 
small.      It    is    by  the  littlo 
things  that  He  does  His  won- 
derful works.     It  is  by  tho 
little  drops  of  water  that  Ho 
dmws  up  that  He  makes  the 
clouds  that  fertilize  the  earthy 
it  is  by  the  sunbeam  that  Ho 
quickens  nature,  by  th©  in- 
1  sects     that     He   builds     upi 
islands,    by    atoms    that  Ho 
fabricates  globes.      It  is  so  in 
the  human   world.      By  one 
human    thought,   or  by   the 
agency  of  an  obscure  man,  or 
by  what  appears  to  all  some  tri- 
vial occurrence,  He  often  efiTecta 
'  revolutions  in  kingdoms.     In- 
'  deed,    tiiat    which    Ho    Las 
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xQtro^tLced  in  order  to  effect 
the  moral  restoration  of  hu- 
manity is  represented  as  a 
seed  which  is  the  least  of  all 
seeds.  Let  ns  not  despise 
the  little.  Truly  great  men 
show  their  greatness  more  in 
the  trivial  acts  of  daily  life 
than  in  those  dashing  deeds 
that  znake  the  nations  stare. 


Subject :  The  Gbkuine  Chris- 
tian. 

(« My  God  shall  supply  all  your 
need  acoordiug  to  Ms  riches  iu 
glory  by  Christ  Jesus."  —  Fbjl, 
iv.  19. 

These  words  suggest  a  few 
thoughts  in  relation  to  the 
genuine  Christian. 

I.     His    NEBD3    ABE    GREAT. 

"  All  your  needs."  His  phy^ 
steal  needs  are  great.  Of  all 
the  creatures  that  come  to 
life,  he  has  the  greater  num- 
ber of  natural  wants.  His 
social  needs  are  great. 
From  the  dawn  of  his  life  he 
requires  the  friendly  hand  of 
social  sympathy.  Hig  deepest 
craviug  is  for  social  love ;  he 
could  not  live  or  grow  with- 
out it.  His  menial  needs  are 
great.  His  mind  could  de- 
vour the  libraries  of  the 
world,  and  yet  crave  for  more. 
His  spiritual  needs  are  great. 
He  needs  knowledge,  recon- 
ciliation to  God,  assimilation 
to  the  Divine  image,  etc. 
SpirituaUy,  the  more  a  man 
knows,  the  deeper  his  crav- 
ing for  knowledge,  the  farther 
advanced    in    goodness,  the  ) 


stronger  and  more  intense  {he 
desire  to  reach  higher,  ete^ 
etc. 

II.  His  supflibs  abb  abui* 
OANT.  '*My  Qod  shall  sup 
ply  all  j^our  need  aoeordi^ 
to  His  nches  in  glorv."  The 
provisions  that  (^odhas  made 
for  genuine  Christiaiis  are 
adaptive,  fully  satisfying 
unexhausted,  and  inexhaust- 
ible. We  may  well,  therefore, 
take  up  the  23rd  psalm,  and 
sing  ''The  Lord  is  my  Shep- 
herd, I  shall  not  want.'*  He 
is,  indeed,  a  sun  and  shield ; 
He  will  give  grace  and  glory, 
and  no  good  thing  will  He 
withhold  from'themthat  wi^ 

m 

uprightly. 

"VHiatever  yon  want  is  with 
Him  in  abundance  to  supply. 

This  fact- 
First  :  Affords  ample  grounds 
for  unbounded  confidence, 
"Take  no  anxious  tiiought 
for  the  morrow."  "Be  care- 
ful for  nothing,  but  in  every- 
thing with  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving let  your  requests  be 
made  known  unto  God." 
''  Cast  thy  burden  on  the  Lord, 
and  He  will  sustain  thee.** 

This  fact— 

Secondly  :  Suggeste  a  gUh 
fious  future  for  the  good. 
The  soul  needing,  and  God 
supplying,  perpetual  recep- 
tivity and  perennial  aupplks^ 
this  is  the  future ;  ihe  ever 
hungry,  ever  widening  send 
drinking  in  from  almj^higr 
love  all  needful  and  sarafjr* 
ingsupplies, — this  is  faeaif«Ei« 

III.  His  Helpbb  is  eofw- 
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CHHT.  "By  Christ  Jesns." 
God  may  and  does  supply  our 
physical  and,  to  some  extent, 
cor  intellectiial  and  social 
needs  by  nature;  but  our 
spiritual  needs — which  are 
the  most  urgent  and  -impera- 
tive--He  supplies  only  by 
Christ  Jesus.  He  does  not 
supply  the  needs  of  the  hu- 
man soul  by  legislation,  by 
science,  by  art,  or  by  philoso- 
phy, but  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Jesus  is  the  minister  to  the 
soul.  He  is  the  Samaritan, 
to  bind  up  its  wounds ;  He  is 
the  Ghiide  to  conduct  it  safely 
through  its  dreary  pilgrim- 
age;  He  is  the  Shepherd,  to 
gnard  it  from  dangers,  appease 
its  hunger,  and  to  lead  it  into 
pastures  of  inexhaustible 
supplies, 

Sxihjeei:    Tab   leadino   Fob 

AND  THB  LBADIKO  FbTEKD  07 

HuMAKirr. 

'*And  the  Lord  said,  Simon, 
Simon,  behold,  Satan  hath  desired 
to  have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you 
u wheat:  bat  X  have  prayed  for 
thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not: 
uid  when  thou  art  conyerted, 
Btrengthen  thy  brethren." — ^Luke 
nil.  81,  82. 

In  S^es  ni.9  Tol.  iii., 
page  289,  there  will  be  found 
a  sketch  from  our  pen  on 
these  words.  But  as  the 
passage  is  a  very  striking  and 
s^VgestiTe  one,  and  another 
BdrmoDio  plan  has  struck  us, 
^e  need  offer  no  apology  for 
bringing  forward  the  subject 
a  second  time* 


We  infer  from  it  two  great 

&Ct8, — 

I.  That  man    has  in  the 

tfOBAL  SPHERE  07  HIS  BBINO  A 
GREAT  LEADING  FOE  AND  A 
GREAT    LEADING  FbIEND.      The 

one  is  Satan,  and  the  other  is 
Christ.  We  learn  from  the 
words,— 

First:  That  both  are  tfup^r- 
human.  The  various  accounts 
which  the  Bible  gives  us^of 
the  being  here  csiled  Satan, 
assure  us  that  he  is  super- 
human in  intelligence,  skill, 
power,  activity,  and  influ- 
ence. He  is  the  prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air;  he  leads 
man  captive  at  his  will.  Christ 
is  confessedly  superhuman, 
though  He  was  subject  to  the 
ordinary  laws  of  humanity; 
yet  the  circumstances  of  His 
birth,  the  wonders  that  His 
mighty  hand  performed,  and 
the  extraordinary  phenomena 
connected  with  His  death, 
demonstrate  that  He  had  an 
existence  transcending  the 
human.  Man's  greatest  fViend, 
then  and  his  greatest  foe 
are  both  superhuman,  both 
above  tke  reach  and  span  of 
our  nature'. 

Secondly:  That  both  are 
profoundly  interested  in  indU 
vidual  men.  Here  we  find 
Satan  setting  his  heart  on 
Simon  Peter,  a  poor  fisher- 
man. Satan  has  a  heart.  He 
is  not  a  being  of  oold,  sheer 
infceUect,  for  he  '' desired  to 
have  "  Peter.  Christ's  heart 
also  is  on  Peter.  Wonderful 
this, — ^these  two  great  super- 
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jknmaa  beingg  are  not  only 
interested  in  the  race,  the 
maaaofff  generations^  nations, 
%nd  commnnities,  but  in  indi- 
'vidaal  men.  One  lonely  sonl 
attracts  them.  What  a  won- 
derful existent  the  human  sonl 
mufit  be  I  though  we  may 
think  but  little  of  it^  it  is  an 
Qlject  of  concern  to  the 
greatest  beings  in  the  uni- 
▼erse. 
We  infer, — 

U.     XhAT     man's      LEiODINO 

Fei£nd  is  gbeateb  than  bis 
iBADiNG  FOE.  For  iUustrsr 
tion  of  this  observe  :-*- 
,  First :  Tfiat  He  uyiderataiida 
the  foe^  ike  foe  does  not  wider* 
stand  Him,  Christ  knew 
fiatan,  knew  his  heart,  read 
him  through  and  through, 
knew  all  his  desires  and  pur* 
posesconcemingPeter.  Christ 
not  only  knows  what  is  in 
man,  but  knows  what  is  in 
the  devil,  what  is  in  the  fiends, 
'  He  reads  hell.  But  the  devil 
does  not  know  Him.  He 
knows  something  of  Hip  ont* 
ward  history,  something  of 
His  grand  purpose;  but  he 
oannot  comprehend  His  exist- 
ence, still  less  can  he  read 
tba  thoughts  of:  His  heart. 
Satan  is  no  mystery  to  Christ, 
He  knows  all  about  him; 
but  Christ  is  the  mystery  of 
Qiysteries  to  Satan. 

Observe, — 

Secondly:    Thai  His  pur-^ 

pose  is  to  jpres&rve,  Saicm's  is  to 

destroy.     Satan's  idea   was, 

(1)  To  annihilate  the  faith  of 

Simon. '  It  was  to  shake  his 


confidence  in  Christ,  win  Yam 
over    to    himself   and  thus 
efiect  his  utter  ruin.   Destzoj 
the  faith  of  a  soul  iu  trnth 
and   God,  and  that  sonl  u 
lost — ^lost  to  virtue,  to  peaoe, 
to  heaven,  to  God.     The  pQ^ 
pose  of  Christ  is  to  .preserve 
this  faith.     ''I  have  prajed 
for  thee,  that  thy  faith  &il 
not."     (2)  To  annihilate  the 
usefulness  of  Simon.   "When 
thou  art  converted,  strengthen 
thy  brethren."    When  thou 
art     converted,     when    thv 
weak,  shaken,  tottering  faith 
has    been    established,   then 
'^  strengthen    thy  brethren." 
Seek  to  establish  their  hearts 
in  the  truth,  and  so  render 
their  moral  purposes  for  good 
invincible.      Peter    did   this 
nobly,  as  we  find  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.     The  work 
of  destruction  is  a  very  poor 
work.    The  meanest  cra^nre 
can  do  it^  an  insect  may  kill 
the  lion.    But  the  work  of 
preservation  is  divine.    Qod 
alone  can  restore. 

Thinily:  That  He  has  Ae 
Highest  Helper.  "1  have 
prayed  for  iiee."  The  Infi- 
nite Otod  was  with  Christ, 
and  to  Him  He  looks  fior  o^ 
operation.  Satan  has  no  God 
with  him.  God  is  against 
him.  He  has  no  one  to  praj 
to. 

Subject:    Coittbast  bktwibi 

THIS  Lira  AND  1KB  LiR  XO 

COMX. 

**Ancl    Jesos    amwsilBg    s^ 
unto  them,  The  dbttdrai  si  tkis 
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world  mazzy,  and  •  are  giren  in 
marriage :  but  they  which  shall  be 
accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that 
world,  and  the  resnrrection  from 
the  ^ad,  neither  marry,  nor  are 
given  in  marriage:  neither  can 
they  die  any  more:  for  they  are 
equal  nnto  the  angels;  and  are 
the  children  of  Ood,  being  the 
children  of  the  resnireotion."— 
Luxs  zz.  34-^6. . 

These  words  are  part  of 
the  dispnte  whicli  Christ  had 
with  the  Saddncecs  concern- 
ing* matrimony  in  the  resor- 
rection.  For  remarks  on  the 
narrativp  generally,  see  "  Ge- 
nius of  the  Gospel,"  p.  572. 
We  merely  take  the. "words  at 
present  to  point  out  the  con- 
trast between  the  good  man'^s 
fnittre  world  and  his  present 
one.  The  existence  of  a  fatnre 
vorld  for  him  is  here  taught 
by  CJhrist.  He  says,  "they 
that  shall  be  accounted  wor- 
thy to  obtain  that  world," — 
that  is,  the  great  world  into 
which  good  men  enter  after 
their  departure  froih  this  life. 
The  contrast  between  the  two 
worlds,  as  here  indicated 
by  Christy  includes  four 
things : — 

I.  There  is  no  habriage 
OBSERVANCB  there.  •*  They 
which  shall  be  accounted 
worthy  to  obtain  that  world, 
and  the  resurrection  from,  the 
dead,  neither  marry  nor  are 
given  in  marriage."  Here 
nien  marry  "and  are  given 
in  marriage."  From  the  be- 
ginning it  has  been  so.  The 
connubial  instinct  is  one  of 
^0  great  mainsprings  keep- 


ing the  wheels  of  society  in 
perpetual  motion.  But  in  the 
other  world,  we  are  here 
taught,  this  ordinance  has  no 
existence.  The  social  love 
there  is  sublimated,  it  is 
purely  spiritual.  All  spirits 
there  enter  into  the  closest 
social  and  family  relation- 
ships by  doing  the  will  of 
their  Father  who  is  in  hea- 
ven. 

II.  There  is  no  worthless 
cnARACTER  there.  All  there 
are  "accounted  worthy." 
Men  are  brought  into  this 
world  not  on  account  of  their 
worthiness,  nor  are  they  con- 
tinued because  they  are  wor- 
thy of  it ;  but  in  that  world  all 
the  denizens  are  "accounted 
worthy"  of  the  place.  This 
world  is  populated  with  men 
not  worthy  of  it. 

III.  There  is  no  gross 
ORGANIZATION  there.  Here  we 
live  in  bodies  of  clay,  subject 
to  the  same  laws  as  those  of 
all  irrational  life ;  but  in  that 
world  all  are  the  "children 
of  the  resurrection."  For  a 
description  of  the  resurrection 
body,  see  1  Cor.  xv.  42-44. 
All  human  bodies  there  are 
fashioned,  made  like  unto  tho 
glorious  body  of  Jesus  Christ. 
No  hunger,  no  thirst,  no  gross 
impulses  and  lusts. 

IV.  There  is  no  mortality 
there.  **•  Neither  can  they 
die  fuiymore."  FromAdlun 
to  Moses,  :6x>m  Moses  to 
Christ,  and  from  Christ  to 
this  hour,  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  tho  world,  all  men  die. 
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Baitliere  "neither  can  they 
die."  Why  can  they  not? 
Not  becanse  Qod  cannot 
annihilate,  not  becanse  they 
are  essentially  immortal.  This 
would  make  them  indepen- 
dent of  Ood.  Bat  because 
the  Infinite  has  purposed  they 
shall  liye  for  ever. 


y.  There  is  no  mosil  n(- 
FEBIOBITT  there.  ''They  are 
eqoalnnto  the  angels.'*  Equal, 
not  perhaps  in  intellectaal 
might  and  attainment,  hat 
in  f reeness  from  sin,  as  free 
as  angels  from  all  carnalities. 
How  pure  are  the  angels? 
They  are  called  holy  angeU^etc. 


If  the  Bible  M  a  whole  is  iaapired,  it  ie  of  vast  importaaoe  that  aU  ita  Divliu  idcw 
ahoald  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  living  world  of  men.  Though  the  pulpit  it  the 
organ  Divinely  intended  for  thin  work,  it  has  been  doing  it  hitherto  In  a  aiatniAT 
partial  and  restricted  method.  It  selects  Isolated  passages,  and  leaves  whole  ehaptees 
and  books  for  the  most  part  nntonched.  Its  oondact  to  Ihe  Minor  Prophets  msj  bs 
taken  as  a  ease  in  point.  How  seldom  are  ther  resorted  to  for  texts  1  and  yet  tbflf 
abound  frith  splendid  nassaRes  throbbing  with  Divine  ideas.  It  is  oar  poxpose  to  go 
throagh  this  section  of  the  Holy  Word ;  selecting,  however,  only  such  Terscs  in  eara 
chapter  and  book  as  seem  the  most  soggestlve  of  troths  of  the  moatTital  intsmt 
and  nnirersal  application. 

Having  passed  rapidly  throngh  Hosoa  and  Joel,  two  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  tr? 
eome  now  to  Amos.  He,  we  are  informed,  was  a  native  of  T^koa.  a  smaU  regka 
in  the  tribe  of  Jndah,  about  twelve  miles  south-east  of  Jerusalem.  Nothing?  is 
known  of  his  parents.  He  evidently  belonged  to  the  humbler  class  of  lifb,  and  par> 
sued  the  occupation  of  the  humble  shepherd.  From  his  flock  he  was  divinetf 
called  to  the  hagh  office  of  prophet ;  and  though  himself  of  the  tribe  of  Judsh.  hi 
mission  was  to  Israel.  He  wss  sent  to  Bethel,  into  the  kingdom  of  the  tan  tribsi. 
He  oommenoed  his  ministry  in  the  reign  of  Ussiah,  between  810  and  783  B.a,  sod 
therefore  laboured  about  the  same  time  as  Hosea.  In  his  time  idolatry,  with  it> 
concomitant  evils  and  immoralities  of  every  description,  reigned  with  uncontrolled 
sway  amongst  the  Israelites,  and  against  these  evils  ho  hnrU  his  dennneiatiauw 
The  book  has  been  divided  into  three  parts :  **  First,  sentences  pronoonced  •gmva 
tho  Syrians,  the  PhlUstines,  the  Phaanicians,  the  Bdomites,  the  Ammonites,  the 
Moabites,  the  Jews,  and  the  Israelites,  chapters  I.  and  ii.  Seoond,special  discouTses 
dehvered  against  Israel,  chapters  iii.  to  vL  Thizd,  visions,  partly  of  a  coasoUaorT 
and  partly  of  a  comminatoiy  nature,  in  which  reference  is  had  both  to  the  tiioci 
that  were  to  pass  over  the  ten  tribes  previous  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  sixi! 
to  what  waste  take  place  under  His  reign,  ohapters  viL  to  ix.  His  s^le  is  narked 
by  perspicuity,  elegance,  energy,  and  fomess.  His  images  are  mostly  odgiaal,  sdI 
taken  fh)m  the  natural  scenery  with  which  he  vras  ftammar. 


NO.CVIL 
Subjeets  Thx  Bbstoratiov  of 

THB  T&TXX  Mo&AL  ThxOC&AOT. 

•*  In  that  day  will  I  raise  np  the 
iabeniaole  of  Da^id  that  is  fallen, 
and  close  np  the  breaches  Uiereof ; 
find  I  will  raise  up  his  ruins,  and  I 


^nill  build  it  as  in  the  days  of  oil: 
that  they  may  possess  thersmnaDt 
of  Edom,  and  of  all  thebeatfa^fi. 
which  are  called  bymTn«DB«,8aiUt 
the  Lord  thai  doeth  ttiis.  fieboia, 
the  days  come,  saith  the  Iiosd,  that 
the  plowman  Bhall  oyertake  tbs 
reaper,  and  the  treader  of  grapes 
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^''' 
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^  augment 

.o  ainfulkiiig- 

«ne  Binnera  of  the 

jt.  Israel  are  destroyed. 

_^iie  Iswelitea,"  says  Dr.  Hen- 

X^^T^of^f     ^^  disappear  from 

^^5e  s<5^^f»  ^^  ^'^d^  ^  give  place 

^^a  brief  and  prominent  exhibi- 

^^Qtx  of  the  restoration  of  the 

Jews  from  their  repressed  con- 

^tion  daring  their  anticipated 

captivity  in  Babylon."      The 

apostle  James,  at  the  first  ecde- 

0^0  ti<^  council  at  Jemsalem, 

^nxotes    this   prophecy,  ♦—not, 

Sjcyvrever,  its  identical  phrase- 

alogyf  ^^^  its  general  meaning, — 

ftTidapplies  it  to  the  establish- 

m^ent  ot  Christ's  kingdom  in  the 

^orld  by  the  admission  of  the 

GentUes  into  it.    The  old  He- 

l^x-ew  iirorld  was  for  ages  gov* 

emed  by  a  theocracy.    God  was 

tbeir  kin^.    He  had  nnder  Him 

and  by  His  appointment  hnman 

rulers  and  other  functionaries ; 

but  they  were  simply  His  in- 

atmmente  andHe  was  their  king. 

IhBJb  form  of  gorernment  has 

«  Aoto  XY.  16, 17. 
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passed  away;  bnt  it  was  sym- 
Dolioal :  it  was  the  emblem  of 
a  higher  theocracy,  that  is  to  be 
estaolished,  not  over  the  Jews 
merely,  but  over  the  Gentiles 
and  over  the  whole  world,  it  was 
to  stand  for  ever.  We  shall  use 
these  words  as  an  illustration 
of  this  theocratio  government. 
Four  thoughts  are  suggested 
concerning  it. 

I.  It  B0S£  7S0M  THS  HUMBLEST 

CONDITION.    "  In  that  day  I  wDl 

^mse  up  the  tabernacle  of  David 

'>at  is  faHen.**     "The  fallen 

of  I)AYid:*—DelUz8ch.  Not 
magnificent  palace  of  David 

^a  the  monarch  built  for 
Himself  on  Mount  Zion  (1  Sam. 
V.  11).  "It  is  striking  that 
Amos,  prophesying  in  Israel, 
closes  with  a  promise,  not  to  the 
ten  tribes  primarily,  but  to  the 
royal  house  of  David,  and  to 
Israel  only  through  its  restora* 
tion.  Strange  comment  on 
human  greatness,  that  the  royal 
line  was  not  to  be  employed  in 
the  salvation  of  the  world  until 
it  was  fallen.  The  roy^  palace 
had  to  become  the  hut  of  Naza- 
reth ere  the  Bedeemer  of  the 
world  could  be  bom,  whose  glory 
and  kingdom  were  not  of  this 
world.  .  .  .  Who  came  to 
take  from  us  nothing  but  our 
nature,  that  He  might  sanctify 
itf  our  misery  that  he  might 
bear  it  for  us." — Fusey.  Ay, 
this  true  moral  theocracy  had 
in  truth  a  humble  orisin  1  Its 
Founder,  -^ho  was  HeP  The 
son  of  a  poor  Jewish  peasant, 
who  commenced  His  life  in  a 
stable.  Its  first  apostles,  who 
were  they  P  They  were  amongst 
the  poorest  of  the  poor.  In  its 
origm,  indeed,  its  symbols  are 
the  little  stone,  the  grain  of 
mustard-seed,  and  the  few  par* 
tides  of  leaven. 
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TL  Heathens  aeb  srrBJEcr  to 
ITS  AUTHOBITT.  "Thafc  they 
may  possess  tHe  remnant  of 
Edom  and  of  all  the  heathen 
which  are  called  by  my  name, 
saith  the  Lord  that  doeth  this." 
The  old  theocracy  was  confined 
to  the  Jews;  this  one,  this  moral 
theocracy,  is  to  extend  to  the 
heathen.  Even  Edom, — the 
old  and  inveterate  foe  of  the 
theocratic  people,  who  may  be 
regarded  as  the  representative 
of  the  whole  heathen  world, — ^is 
to  be  subjected  to  it.  It  shall 
"  inherit  the  Gentiles."  It  is  to 
ha^e  the  heathen  for  its  inherit- 
ance, and  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  for  its  possession. 
Thq  Bible  assures  U8,m  langaage 
most  explicit  and  of  frequent 
occurrence,  that  the  time  will 
come  when  from  the  rising  of 
the  sun  to  the  going  down  of 
the  same  His  name, — that  is  the 
name  of  this  CTeat  moral  King, 
Christ, — shall  be  great  among 
the  Gentiles.  Or,  in  the 
language*  of  Daniel,^  **When 
the  kingdom  and  dominion  and 
the  greatness  of  the  kingdom 
under  the  whole  heaven  shall 
be  given  to  the  people  of  the 
saints  of  the  most  High,  whose 
kingdom  is  an  everlasting  king- 
dom, and  all  dominions  shall 
serve  and  obey  Him." 

ni.  Abundant        material 

PROVISIONS  WILL  ATTEND  IT.  "  Bo- 

hold,  t^e  days  come,  saith  the 
Lord,  that  the  plowman  shall 
overtake  the  reaper,  and  the 
trcador  of  grapes  him  that  sow- 
cth  seed;  ana  the  mountains 
shall  drop  sweet  wine,  and  all 
the  hiUs  shall  melt."  "The 
metaphorical  language  here  em- 
ployed is  at  once  in  the  highest 
degree  bold  and  pleasing.  The 
Hebrews  were  accustomed  to 
construct  terraces  on  the  sides 


of  the  mountiuns  and  other 
elevations,  on  which  they  plant- 
ed vines.  Of  this  fact  the  pro- 
phet avails  hims^,  and  repre- 
sents the  immense  abundaooe 
of  the  produce  to  be  suoh  that 
^eemmences  themselves  would 
appear  to  be  converted  into  the 
juice  of  the  grape."  Jual  as 
this  mond  theooraoy  eortends* 
pauperism  will  vanish.  Wift 
the  Kingdom  of  Qod  and  His 
righteousness  all  necessai^ 
material  good  comes.  Godh- 
ness  is  profitable  unto  all  things. 
Let  this  theocracy,  whi<di  means 
the  reign  in  human  hearts  of 
Christliness,  extend,  and  the 
earth  **  shall  yield  her  increase, 
and  God,  even  our  own.  God, 
shall  bless  us." 
IV.  Lost     privileges      abx 

RESTOBED  AS   XT    ADVANCES.     *l 

will  bring  again  the  captivity 
of  my  people  of  Israel.    And 
they  shall  build  the  waste  cities 
and  inhabit  them;    and  ther 
shall  plant  vineyards  and  drink 
the  wine   thereof;    they  shall 
also  make  gardens  and  eat  the 
fruit  of  them."  Three  blessings, 
which  man  has   lost  through 
depravity,  are  here   indicat^ 
First:  Freedom,    "I  will  bring 
again  the  captivity,"  or  rather, 
I  will  reverse  the  captivity,  give 
them  liberty.    Man  in  a  state  of 
depravity  is  a  slave,  a  slave  to 
lust,  worldliness,  etc.,  etc.  This 
moral  theocracy  insures  free- 
dom to  all  its  subjects.    •*Ye 
shall  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  shall    make   you    free." 
Secondly:  Prosperity,    "ShaJl 
build  the  desolate  cities   sod 
inhabit  them ;  and  they  ahatt 
plant  vineyards  and  drmk  the 
wine  thereof."     One  of  the  sad 
evils  connected  with  mta^B  fsUdca 
depravity  is,  that  he  does  not 
reap  the  reward  of  his  labours. 
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HobnildB  citiee  and  plants  yine- 
y&rcls  and  makes  gardens  for 
others.  Throngh  the  reign  of 
social  injustice  he,  is  prevented 
from  enjoying  the  produce  of 
hut  honest  labours.  U  nder  this 
theocracj  it  will  not  be  so. 
What  a  man  produces  he  will 
hold  and  enioj  as  his  own. 
Tlirdly:  SeHledness.  "I  will 
plant  them  upon  their  land,  and 
they  shall  no  more  be  pulled  up 
oat  of  their  land  which  I  have 
men  them,  saith  the  Lord  th  j 
God."  XJnregenerate  man  has 
erer  been  restless,  homeless, 
nnsettled.  He  stands  not  on  a 
rock,  but  rather  on  planks  float* 
ing  on  surging  waters;  he  is 
never  at  rest.  All  the  subjects 
cf  the  true  theocracy  are  estab- 
lished. "God  is  their  refuge 
and  strength." 

CoKCLusioK :  Let  us  have  faith 
in  this  predicted  future  of  the 
world.  This  fisdth  can  alone 
sustain  us  in  our  arduous  work ; 
this  faith  has  ever  been  the 
nerve  of  all  the  great  men  who 
We  toiled  for  the  world's  good. 


"  Poeiand  seer  that  question  caught 
Aboye  the  din  ot  life's. fearsand 
frets  ; 
It  marched  with  letters,  it  toiled 
inth  thought, 
Through  schools  and  creeds 
which  the  earth  forgets. 
And  statesmen  trifle  and  priests 
deoeiye. 
And  traders  barter  our  world 
away ; 
Yet  hearts  to  the  golden  promise 
cleave, 
And  still  at  times  *  Is  it  come  r 
thlBy  say. 

(« The  days  of  the  nations  bear  no 
trace 
Of  all  the  sunshine  bo  far  fore< 
toldt 
The  cannon  speaks  in  the  teach- 
er's place. 
The  age  is  weary  with  work 
and  gold ;  ^ 

And  high   hopes  wither,   and 
memories  wane, 
On  hearths  and  altars  the  fire^  ' 
are  dead ; 
But  that  brave  faith  hath  not  • 
lived  in  vain, 
And  this  is  all  that  our  watcher 
said.'' 

Frances  Brown* 


OBADIAH. 

If  the  Bible  as  a  whole  is  insi^red,  it  is  of  vnst  importance  that  all  its  Divine  idoos 
'^  uld  be  broaght  to  boar  upon  the  living  world  of  men.  Though  the  pulpit  is  the 
'  t^Mn  Diyinely  intended  for  this  work,  it  has  boon  doing  it  hitherto  in  a  miaorably 

!)rti&land  reetricted  method.  It  selects  isolated  passages,  and  loaves  whole  chapters ' 
'cl books  for  the  most  part  ontonohed.  Its  condnct  to  the  Minor  Prophets  may  be 
t  >kc<n  fts  a  case  in  point.  How  seldom  are  thoy  resorted  to  for  texts !  and  yet  they 
'^^  md  with  splendid  passages  throbbing  with  Divine  ideas.  It  is  our  purpose  to  go 
through  this  section  ox  the  Holy  Word ;  selecting,  however,  only  such  verses  in  oaoh 
r^iJtcrand  book  as  seem  the  most  suggestive  of  truths  of  the  most  vital  intoorost 
■^rl  anlveraal  application. 

Hatiuf^  passed  rapidly  through  Hosxa,  Jobs,  and  Ascos,  wo  come  now  to  Oba-dxih. 
Of  the  history  of  Obadiah  we  literally  know  nothing.     His  name,  which  signifies 
^vorshipper  of  Jehovah,  and  his  short  prophecy  afford  the  only  information  con-  . 
ctniisg  bixn.     From  verses  11  to  14,  which  undoubtedly  contain  an  allusion  to  the 
^raltstiioQ  of  the  Bdomites  over  the  capture  and  plunder  of  Jerusalem,  we  may  with 
**  '3iO  conHdenoe  infer  that  he  flourished  after  the  oaptnre  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Ohal*  • 
ji'-aos.  In  aU  probability  he  must  have  lived  near  the  time  of  Jeremiah ;  and  Indeed  • 
Uicro  ia  almost  a  yerbalagreement  between  his  utterance  in  verses  1  to  8  and  those 
cuutamad  in  Jeremiah  xlix.    If  we  suppose  his  prophecy  was  delivered  between  the  ' 
f  ^"^  B.C.  688,  when  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  termination  of 
^e  siej^  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong.    As  to  his  pro- 
:>cc7,  it  is  the  •hariuk  in  tho  Bible :  one  chapter  comprehends  aO.    Its  ni>jKt  Is  the 
'^.^tmction  of  JBdom  on  aoooont  of  its  cruelty  to  Jadah,  Edom'a  mother,  and  the  . 
rv'&toration  of  the  Jews.   Its  ^yU  is  mJarked  by  animation,  regularity,  and  clear- 
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No.  ovni. 

Bubjed:  God  akd  Bad  Men. 

**  The  vision  of  Obadiah.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  oonoeming 
Sdom ;  we  hare  heard  a  roinonr 
from  the  Lord,  and  an  ambassador 
is  sent  among  the  heathen.  Arise 
ye,  and  let  ns  rise  np  against  her 
in  battle."— Obadiab  i.  L 

These  words  suggest  two 
thoughts  concerning  God  and 
bad  men. 

L  That  God  kakes  a  eeye- 

LATION  CONCEBWniG  BAD  MEN. 

Here  is  a  revelation  concern- 
ing Edom,  the  enemy  of  God 
and  His  people.  Isaac  had 
two  sons  by  Bebecca,  Esau  and 
Jacob;  Esau  was  called  Edom 
because  he  robbed  his  brother 
of  his  birthright  (Genesis  zxy.}* 

Observe,  ]^st : 

The  forma  of  the  revelation. 

(1)  As  a  vieion.  "The  vision 
of  Obadiah.'*  The  prophet  wa6 
a  seer.  The  Eternal  revealed 
Himself  to  the  eyes  of  his  souL 
He  who  would  be  a  true 
minister  of  God  must  see  the 
thing  before  he  speaks  it — 
"  That  which  we  have  seen  and 
handled,"  says  the  Apostle.  Man 
has  other  eyes  than  those  that 
are  in  his  forehead.  He  has  a 
faculty  for  seeing  the  invisible 
and  the  eternal;  this  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  the  brute. 

(2)  Asarepori.  "We  have  heard 
a  rumour  irom  the  Lord."  The 
word  rumour  means  report; 
We  have  heard  a  report  from 
Jehovah.  He  heard  as  well  as 
saw.  The  soul  has  ears  to 
catch  the  echoes  of  eternal 
thought.  God  in  times  past 
spake  by  the  fathers  to  the 
prophets ;  and  now,  as  in  olden 
times,  speaks  by  symbols  and 
sayings,  by  appeaung  to  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 


Observe,  Secondly : 

The  character  of  this  rcTela- 
tion,  a  message.  "  An  ambas- 
sador is  sent  among  the 
heathen.''  Did  he  mean  by  the 
ambassador  himself,  or  any 
other  prophet  or  prophets,  or 
some  celestial  minister?  It 
does  not  matter.  The  message 
is  the  thing,  a  message  from 
Jehovah  to  the  nation.  God 
sends  His  messages  to  the 
nations  in  many  ways  and  by 
many  agents. 

Observe,  Thirdly: 

The  subject  of  the  revektiOD. 
"Arise  ye,  and  let  us  rise  np 
against  her  in  battle." 

The  object  of  the  message 
was  to  stir  up  the  AssyriaDS 
and  afterwards  the  Chaldeans 
against  Edom. 

But  our  proposition  is,  that 
God  makes  a  revelation  con- 
cerning bad  men;  and  the 
subject  of  that  revelation 
embraces  at  least  two  things. 
First:  Thaiiheir  sine  wiil  ruin 
them.  This  the  Almighty 
has  revealed  over  and  over 
aRain  in  the  Bible,  and  in  everv 
chapter  of  human  history  ana 
experience.  The  burden  of  all 
is  **  The  wages  of  sin  ia  death.** 
Secondly :  That  evangeUfol 
repentance  lotZZ  save  Ihefm.  "  Let 
the  wicked  forsake  hia  way 
and  the  unrighteous  man  bis 
thoughts  and  let  him  return 
unto  the  Lord,  and  He  will  have 
mercy  upon  him,  and  to  oar 
God,  and  He  will  abundantly 
pardon."  These  two  subjects 
are  the  great  burden  of  God*s 
revelation  to  bad  men. 

n.  That  God  punishss  bad 

HXN    BT     BAD     XBK.       Ho    HOW 

sent  a  messenger  amongst  the 
nations,  what  for  P  To  stir  up 
the  Assvrians  and  Chaldeans 
—both  bad  x)eople — ^to  wreak 
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TengeAZLce  on  corrupt  Edom. 
Whj  does  He  employ  bad  men 
for  Uiifl  awf ol  work  of  refcriba- 
tion?  He  could  do  ib  without 
any  secondary  agency  at  all, 
or,  if  He  chose  to  employ  any 
iiutromentality,  use  the  forces 
of  nature  and  the  monsters  of 
the  forest  alone  to  do  the  work; 
wh?  employ  bad  men  to  punish 
bad  men,  fiend  to  punish  fiend  P 

By  doing  so, — 

First:  He  reveals  in  the 
most  powerfid  toav  to  the  victim 
the  enormity  of  his  sin.  The 
torture  which  his  fellow-man 
brin^  on  him  he  is  made  to 
feel  IS  bat  a  slight  stroke  of 
that  fiend  of  depravity  which 
has  set  his  own  soul  against  his 
Maker. 


By  doing  so,— 

Secondly:  He  reveals  His 
own  absolute  'power  over  the 
workings  of  the  human  heart. 
Thus  '*He  maketh  the  wrath 
of  men  to  praise  Him,"  etc.  He 
works  even  tlie  devil  himself 
to  carry  out  His  will.  Bub 
though  God  employs  bad  men 
to  punish  bad  men  by  rapine, 
plunder,  and  bloody  wars,  it  is 
not  by  His  instigation,  bub  by 
their  own  free  wul.  He  is  not 
the  author  of  evil.  All  good 
proceedeth  from  Him,  and  all 
evil  is  overruled  by  Him  for 
the  order  and  blessedness  of 
the  universe.  The  devil  is  not 
less  a  devil  because  he  inflicts 
the  penalties  of  justice  on 
men. 


§iblkal  €xitmm. 


Subject :  DanierB  Dream  of  the  Fotir  Beaste. 

"  The  first  was  like  a  lion,  and  had  eagle's  wings :  I  beheld  till  the 
vings  thereof  were  plucked,  and  it  was  Ufted  up  from  the  earth,  and 
made  stand  upon  the  feet  as  a  man,  and  a  man's  heart  was  given  to  it. 
And  behold  another  beast,  a  second,  like  to  a  bear,  and  it  raised  up 
itaeU  on  one  side,  and  it  had  three  ribs  in  the  mouth  of  it  between  the 
teeth  of  it :  and  they  said  thus  unto  it,  Arise,  devour  much  flesh.  After 
this  I  beheld,  and  lo  another,  like  a  leopard,  which  had  upon  the  back  of 
it  four  wings  of  a  fowl ;  the  beast  had  also  four  heads;  and  dominion 
was  given  to  it.  After  this  I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and  behold  a  fourth 
b^ast,  dreadful  and  terrible,  and  strong  exceedingly ;  and  it  had  great 
iron  teeth :  it  .devoured  and  brake  in  pieces,  and  stamped  the  residue 
with  the  feet  of  it :  and  it  was  diverse  from  all  the  beasts  that  were  be- 
fore it ;  and  it  had  ten  horns.  I  considered  the  horns,  and,  behold,  there 
came  up  among  them  another  little  horn,  before  whom  there  were  three 
of  the  first  horns  plucked  up  by  the  roots :  and,  behold,  in  this  horn 
were  ejes  like  the  eyes  ol  man,  and  a  mouth  speaking  great  things."-* 
Ban.  yu.  4-6. 

"  QflHE  first  beast  (yer.  4)  resembled  a  lion  with  eagle's 
^  wings.    At  the  entrance  to  a  temple  at  Birs  Nimmd 
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there  has  been  fonnd  (Layard,  Bab.  and  Nin.)  such  a  sym- 
bolioal  figure,  Yiz.,  a  winged  eagle  with  the  head  of  a  nun. 
There  have  been  found  also  images  of  winged  beasts  at 
Babylon  (Miinter,  Relig.  der  Bab.) .     These  discoveries  may  be 
referred  to  as  evidence  that  this  book  was  composed  inBabylon, 
and  also  as  explaining  the  Babylonian  colouring  of  the  dream. 
But    the  representation  of   nations  and  kingdoms  by  the 
images  of  beasts  is  much  more  widely  spread,  and  affords  the 
prophetic  symbolism  the  necessary  analogues  and  substraia 
for  the  vision.    Lions  and  eagles  are  not  taken  into  conside^ 
ation  here  on  account  of  their  strength,  rapacity,  and  swift- 
ness, but  simply  because  they  are  kings  among  beasts  and 
birds.     "  The  beast  rules  royally  like  the  lionj  and  wings  its 
conquering  royal  flight  high  over  the  oucov/tciny  like  the  eagle. 
— Kliefoth.    This  emblem  corresponds  with  the  representation 
of  the  first  kingdom  with  the  golden  head  (chap.  ii.).     What 
gold  is  among  metals,  and  the  head  among  the  members  of 
the  body,  that  the  lion  is  among  beasts,  and  the  eagle  among 
birds. 

After  a  time  Daniel  sees  a  change  take  place  with  tiaa 
beast.  The  wings,  t.e.  the  feathers  by  which  it  flies,  are 
plucked  off:  it  is  deprived  of  its  power  of  flight,  so  that  it 
can  no  more  fly,  conquering  over  the  earth,  or  hover  as  a 
ruler  over  it ;  i.e.  the  kingdom  will  be  deprived  of  the  power 
of  conquering,  for  it  will  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth 
^?^n  is  hoph.,  cf.  chap.  iv.  33),  and  be  placed  on  its  feet 
as  a  man.-  The  lifting  up  from  the  earth  does  not  represent, 
accordingly,  being  taken  away  or  blown  away  from  the  earfli, 
not  the  destruction  of  the  Chaldean  kingdom  (Theodit^ 
Hieron.,  Baschi,  Hitzig,  and  others),  but  the  raising  of  it  np 
when  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground  to  the  right  attitude  of  » 
human  being.  This  change  is  further  described  by  the  words, 
"  a  man's  heart  was  given  to  it,"  denoting  that  the  beast- 
BAture  was  transformed  to  that  of  a  man.  The  i^iree  ex- 
pressions thus  convey  the  idea,  that  the  lion,  after  it  ^ras 
deprived  of  its  power  of  flight,  was  not  only  in  external 
appearance  raised  from  the  form  of  a  beast  to  that  of  a  man, 
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but  also  that  inwardly  the  nature  of  the  beast  was  ennobled 
into  that  of  a  man.     In  this  description  of  the  change  that 
occurred  to  the  lion  there  is  without  a  doubt  a  reference  to 
what  is  said  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  chap.  iv. :  it  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  thence  concluded,  with  Hofmann  and  others,  that  tho 
words  refer  directly  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  insanity ;  for  here  it 
is  not  the  king  but  the  kingdom  that  is  the  subject,  with  re- 
ference  to  whose  fate  that  event  in  the  life  of  its  founder  was 
significant.    Forasmuch  as  it  was  on  account  of  his  haughti- 
ness that  madness  came  upon  him,  so  that  he  sunk  down  to 
tho  level  of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  so  also  for  the  same  reason 
was  his  kingdom  hindered  in  its  flight  over  the  earth.     '*  Ne- 
buchadnezzar's madness  was  for  his  kingdom  tho  plucking  off 
of  its  wings ; "  and  as  when  he  gave  glory  to]the  most  High  his 
reason  returned  to  him,  and  then  for  the  first  time  he  attained 
to  the  true  dignity  of  man,  so  also  was  his  world-kingdom 
ennobled  in  him,  although  the  continued  influence  of    this 
ennobling  may  not  be  perceived  from  the  events  in  the  reign 
of  his  son,  recorded  in  ohap.  v.    Besides,  there  lies  herein 
not  only  the  idea  of  the  superiority  of  the  first  world-kingdom 
over  the  others,  as  is  represented  in  ohap.  ii.  by  the  golden 
head  of  the  metallic  image,  but  also  manifestly  the  typical 
thought  that  the  world-kingdom  will  first  be  raised  to  tho 
dignity  of  manhood  when  its  beast-like  nature  is  taken  away. 
Where  this  transformation  does  not  take  place,  or  where  it  is 
not  permanent,  there  must  the  kingdom  perish.     This  is  tho 
prophetic  meaning,  for  tho  sake  of  which  that  occurrence  in 
the  life  of  the  founder  of  the  world-monarchy  is  here  trans- 

farred  to  his  kingdom. 

(To  he  continued,) 


LxFB.— God  help  us !  it  is  a  foolish  little  thisg,  this  htunau  life,  at  the 
best ;  and  it  is  half  ridiculous  and  half  pitiful  to  see  what  importanoe  wo 
UQribe  to  it,  and  to  its  littlQ  ornaments  and  distinctions.— J^/rey. 
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No.  OLXXXn. 
Subject:  Gh&ist'b  wish  about  the  Lobd's  Suppkb. 

"With   dfisire  haTO  I  desired  to  eat  this  pftssoTei  mth  job."— 
Lusx  zzii  15. 

Christ's  wish  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper  will  certainly 
command  the  ear,  mind,  and  heart  of  every  disciple  to-day,  as  it 
did  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  Then  it  was  an  intensely 
strong  wish.  Is  it  not  nowP  In  considering  this,  let  us  notice, 
I.  Chbist's  kbasons  fob  wishing  that  Passovbb  with  the  disciples. 
Though  they  are  scarcely  divisible,  because  He  so  completely 
identified  Himself  with  His  disciples,  we  may  notice  the  reasonfl 
for  His  own  sake,  and  for  theirs.  1.  For  His  own  sake,  (1)  06«- 
dience  to  EU  Fath^s  Law.  This  He  did  in  spirit,  though  He 
used  His  Divine  right  in  modifying  Jewish  ritual  to  its  highest 
end.  (2)  Sharing  the  sympathy  of  the  dieciples,  A  common  meal 
was  the  natural,  as  it  is  the  universal,  expression  of  rehitions  of 
friendship.  And  those  relations  He  wanted,  in  prospect  of  farft- 
well,  to  r^lize.  (3)  Anticipation  of  heaoenly  joy.  He  made  this 
festival  an  antepast  of  the  Feast  above.  (4)  FulJUment  of  Si» 
own  mission.  "  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptised  with,  and  how 
am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished."  He  was  longing  for  the 
death  that  should  give  life  to  the  world,  and  this  supper  was 
at  once  its  symbol  and  its  nearest  time-mark.  For,  once  over, 
Calvary  would  soon  be  gained.  2.  For  the  disciples'  sake.  Q) 
That  they  might  leam  the  truth  about  Him.  Thia  the  emblems  to 
be  used  by  Him  would  vividly  teach.  (2)  That  they  might  haxo 
a  memorial  of  Him.  IL  That  Fassoveb  is  obsebvbd  in  the  Lobd's 
SuppEB.  Thia  meal  took  the  place  of  the  Passover  by  anticipation 
of  some  hours,  and  has  succeeded  it  all  through  the  Christian 
centuries.  Do  this  "till  I  come."  III.  Ohbist's  beasons  iob 
wisHiNo  His  disciples  now  to  take  the  Ijobd's  Suppeb,  Many 
are  the  same  as  then.  All  may  be  gathered  up  into, — 1.  Exprei' 
eion  of  loving  loyalty  to  Him.  2.  Means  of  union  wUh  <Htm. 
8.  Means  of  union  with  each  other, 

Bristol  XJbwah  B.  ThoKai. 
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No.  OLXXXni. 
Buhject:  Thb  Dead. 

"For  He  is  notaCk>dol  the  dead,  but  of  thellTuig:  for  all  live  nnto 
Him."— LcDB  XX.  38. 

From  these  words  we  infer:  I.  That  all  good  men,  whether 
their  bodies  are  ia  the  graye  or  existing  on  the  earth,  abe  alive 
BEFOES  GrOD.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  had  long  been  in  their 
graves,  long  gone  to  dust,  yet  they  were  living.  The  visible 
world  of  men  and  the  invisible  world  of  spirits  are  both  present 
to  the  eye  of  Gk>d  as  **  one  community  "  of  living  beings.  Death 
is  not  the  extinction  of  being,  but  the  mere  transition  in  its  mode* 
All  the  generations  of  men  that  have  ever  appeared  on  this  earth 
are  living,  thinking,  acting  still.  God  is  not  the  **  God  of  the  dead, 
but  of  the  living"  II.  That  all  good  men,  whether  their  bodies 
are  in  the  grave  or  existing  on  this  earbh,  live  unto  God.  "  All 
live  unio  Him."  They  all  form  therefore  one  holy  blessed  com* 
mnnity,  burning  with  one  great  love^  pursuing  one  great  aim. 
Glorious  oneness  this  1 


No.  OLXXXIV. 

Suldect:  BsuGious  Thouohttulness. 

"  0  that  they  were  wise,  that  they  understood  this,  that  they  would 
consider  their  latter  end  1 " — ^Dbut.  xxxii.  29. 

These  are  the  words  of  a  great  man,  on  a  great  occasion,  on  a 
great  subject.  The  man  was  Moses,  the  venerable  and  illustrious 
leader  andJawgiver  of  Israel.  The  occasion  was  his  farewell  to 
the  people  of  his  charge :  he  was  then  120  years  of  age,  and 
about  to  die ;  and  he  pours  out  his  remaining  energy  and  life  in 
this  valedictory  address.  The  subject  is  that  of  religious 
ihoughifidness.  *'  O  that  they  were  wise,  that  they  understood 
this,  that  they  would  eoTteider  their  latter  end."  In  relation  to 
this  subject  we  offer  two  remarks.  L  It  is  a  subject  of  simuBKB 
IXPOBTAKCB.  The  power  of  thought  distinguishes  man  from  the 
brute,  and  it  is  that  faculty  by  which  he  either  makes  or  ruins 
himself.  According  to  the  stihjecU  and  modes  of  his  thought  hia 
character  is  formed.  If  he  wishes  to  be  a  merchant,  he  must 
think  on  commercial  subjects — a  politician,  on  political  subjects — 
a  philosopher,  on  philosophical  subjects;  but  if  he  wishes  to 
become  a  true  man,  be  most  think  on  religious  suljects,  he  must 
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meditate  on  God,  man,  duty,  destiny.  Thonght  ia  necessary  for 
two  reasons.  (1)  In  order  to  realize  these  subjects.  Thsie 
subjects  may  come  under  his  notice  in  books,  conyereationSy 
sermons,  yet  they  will  have  no  effect  upon  him  unless 
he  thinks.  While  we  muse  the  fire  bums.  (2)  In  order  to 
appropriate  these  subjects.  Beligious  subjects,  in  order  to  make 
us  great,  useful,  and  happy,  must  be  taken  into  ua^  appro* 
priatcd,  made  the  stimulus  and  nutriment  of  our  own  Bpirftoal 
life.  And  this  can  only  be  done  by  thought.  "As  I  thought  d. 
my  ways,"  said  David,  '*  I  turned  my  steps  to  Thy  statutes."  All 
depends  on  thought.  ''  As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he." 
II.  It  is  a  subject  lihentablt  nsolect^.  The  ezdamation  of 
Moses  here  implies  that  self-satisfied,  stiff-neoked  Israel  bad 
neglected  it.  They  were  religiously  thoughtless.  This  has 
always  been  the  case  with  the  millions,  it  is  the  case  now. 
Millions  of  our  countrymen  are  not  thoughtless  people,  they  are 
thinking  every  day  with  more  or  less  earnestness  on  every  subject 
except  religion — business,  art,  science,  government ;  but  they  aro 
not  rel}{jiou8ly  thoughtful.  Why  do  they  neglect  this  subject? 
Not  because  they  doubt  its  reality,  for  the  people  generally  aro 
not  sceptics ;  not  because  these  subjects  are  not  broaght  under 
their  notice ;  nature,  churches,  societies,  literature,  bring  them 
under  their  notice.  Why  do  they  not  think  of  them  (1)  Their 
minds  are  pre-occupiod  with  other  subjects,  (2)  They  have  an 
inner  dread  of  those  solemn  things. 


No.  OLXXXV. 

Subject:  Biuoiovs  Bsvivalb. 

"  0  Lord,  revive  Thy  work."— Habaxxuk  iii.  2. 

Wo  offer  three  thoughts — I.  Genuine  kelioion  is  the  woek 
OF  GrOD  IN  THE  60UL.  "  Thy  work,"  What  is  genuine  religion! 
Not  theology,  not  ceremony,  but  simply  this,  supreme  love  to  God, 
This  is  its  core,  its  essence.  Where  this  is,  whatever  else  is 
absent,  genuine  religion  is ;  where  this  is  absent,  whatever  else 
is  present,  genuine  religion  is  not.  The  production  of  this  in  the 
soul  is  the  work  of  Grod.  He  produces  it,  it  is  true,  by  rneao^; 
nevertheless,  no  one  else  can  or  does  produce  it  but  Himselfl 
n.  This  work*  op  God  in  the  sotjl  is  luble  to  dscat.  Henoe 
the  prayer  to  "  revive  "  it.    There  are  many  things  in  and  outside 
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of  man  that  tend  to  impair,  weaken,  and  destroy  this  supreme 
love.  Carnal  impolses,  impore  associations,  social  influences, 
engrossing  worldly  cares,  these  are  all  detrimental.  They  are  to 
it  like  a  blighting  atmosphere  to  vegetation.  III.  This  begat 
BHOUXJ}  BB  OTXBCOUB  BY  ▲  BBviYAL.  "  Eevivo  Thy  work."  Bevive 
this  suprrane  loYO-— quicken,  energize  it,  give  it  more  force  and 
inflaenoe  in  the  soul  I  This  is  the  true  revival.  What  is  called 
Eeligious  Bevival  at  this  time,  is  a  revival  of  crude  theological 
dogmas,  of  mawkish  sentiment,  of  pictistic  cant,  of  hymnological 
Bonsualities,  of  superstitious  fears,  and  of  selflsh  longings  for 
personal  enjoyment. 


Srimtifit  Jfads  wsjetr  m  %mb0ls. 


"  Books  of  ninstratloxi "  dosi^od  to  help  preachers,  aro  somewhat^  wo  think,  too 
aboandixig.  They  are  often  made  np  to  a  great  extent  of  anecdotes  from  the  senti- 
mental Bide  of  life,  and  not  always  having  a  healthful  influence  or  historic  foundar 
tion.  We  find  that  preachers  and  hearers  aro  getting  tired  of  such.  Albeit  illustra- 
tions are  needed  by  every  speaker  who  would  interest  the  people,  and  a^e  sanctioned 
by  the  highest  antoority.  Mature  itself  is  a  parable.  Hence  we  have  arranged  with 
a  natnraliat  who  has  been  engaged  in  scientific  investigation  for  many  years,  to 
sappfy  tixe  KomiUst  with  such  reliable  and  well-ascertained  facta  in  nature,  aa 
coltured  and  conscientious  men  may  use  with  confidence,  aa  mirrors  of  morals 
and  diagrams  of  doctrines. 


Subject ;  The  Pig  and  the  Beptiles,— Ck>ar8e  Katnrea  in 

XTBeflil  Employment. 

QT^HE  pig  is  an  important  auxiliary  in  keeping  rattlesnakes 
*  at  a  distance  in  countries  where  they  ahound.  In  the 
west  and  south  of  America,  where  a  field  or  farm  is  infested 
hy  these  ferocious  reptiles,  it  is  usual  to  put  a  sow  with  her 
young  brood  there  \  &nd  the  snakes,  it  is  said,  will  soon  be 
eaten  up.  It  appears,  that  owing  to  the  fatty  matter  which 
envelopes  the  body  of  this  animal,  it  is  safe  from  the  venomous 
bite.  Besides,  it  likes  the  flesh  of  the  snakes,  and  eagerly 
pursues  them.  When  a  pig  sees  a  rattlesnake,  it  smacks  its 
jaws,  and  its  hairs  bristle  up :  the  snake  coils  itself  up  to 
strike  its  enemy :  the  pig  approaches  fearlessly,  and  receives 
the  blow  in  the  fold  of  fat  which  hangs  upon  the  side  of  its 
jaw.    Then  he  places  a  foot  on  the  tail  of  the  snake,  and  with 
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his  teeth  he  begins  to  pull  the  flesh  of  his  enemy  to  pieoes, 
and  eats  it  with  evident  enjoyment. 

Infidelity,  intemperance,  and  tyranny  are  horrible  social 
reptiles ;  and  they  are  often  saooessfolly  attacked  by  ferociona, 
illiterate,  gross  "  revivalists  "  and  demagognes,  who  bristle  up 
to  their  work  of  annihilating  them,  on  a  method  and  with  a 
zest  not  inferior  to  this  rattlesnake-destroyer.  These  men  are 
not  plq^sant  beings ;  bat,  like  those  other  coarse  creatores,  thej 
are  useful  for  coarse  work,  and  they  enjoy  it.  Their  grossness 
is  their  qnalifieation ;  for  the  stings  and  wonnds  by  which  the 
progeny  of  vice  would  kill  other  public  men,  do  not  affect  that 
bloated  self-complacency  and  dense  coarseness  in  which  their 
rude  nature  is  entirely  enveloped.  And  our  feelings  of  loathing 
and  disgust  for  these  rough  sons  of  coarseness  should  always 
be  tempered  by  the  remembrance  that  they  are  not  quite  so 
bad  as  that  which  they  destroy.  The  pig,  afber  all,  is  better 
than  the  rattlesnake. 


Subject :  The  Wild  Ass.—Easy  Subjugation. 

WIHE  ass,  like  the  horse,  was  originally  imported  into 
•^  America  by  the  Spaniards,  and  afterwards  by  other 
nations.  In  its  natural  state  this  animal  is  swifb,  fierce,  and 
formidable.  When  attacked,  they  defend  themselves  with 
their  heels  and  mouth  with  such  activity  that,  without  slack- 
ening their  pace,  they  often  maim  their  pursuers.  Bat  the 
most  remarkable  property  in  these  creatures  is,  that  after 
carrying  their  first  load,  their  activity  leaves  them,  their  dan- 
gerous ferocity  is  lost,  and  they  soon  contract  the  stupid  look 
and  dulness  peculiar  to  the  asinine  species. 

There  are  men  who  in  their  constitution  and  history  resem- 
ble this  animal.  A  man  of  this  calibre  in  his  married  life  and 
his  public  career,  or  under  the  pressure  of  any  troubles, 
always  begins  and  ends  in  one  never-varying  way.  He  is  first 
showy,  pretentious,  vociferous,  and  affects  a  vast  amount  of 
resisting  force;  but  as  his  manhood  is  only  a  resemblance  to 
a  thorough-bred  man,  he  is  soon  quelled.  A  wife,  a  priest^  or 
a  tyrant  places  the  load  well  on  his  back,  and  all  his  oonngo 
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departs  for  ever,  and  in  dull  sabmiBsion  be  will  continue  to 
pace  in  perfect  obedience  to  tbe  bridle  of  anthorit j. 


Subiject:  The  Faloon  and  the  PartridgOj— The  Stupifying 

Effects  of  Fear. 

jb  T  the  mere  8igbt  of  one  of  tbe  falcon  tribe  a  partridge 
•^^  will  stop  as  though  struck  with  stupor,  so  overcome 
with  fear  as  to  be  almost  incapable  of  concealing  itself,  re- 
maining absolutely  immovable ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  dreaded 
enemy  is  gone  that  it  regains  self-control.  It  will  even 
permit  itself  to  be  stifled  in  its  hiding-place,  sooner  than  ex- 
pose itself  to  the  falcon,  vulture,  or  sparrow-hawk. 

The  like  stupifying  effects  of  fear  are  constantly  seen 
amongst  mankind.  The  lives  of  many  are  subject  to  constant 
misery  as  the  result  of  fears,  sometimes  reasonable,  sometimes 
unreasonable,  respecting  the  intentions  of  real  or  imaginary 
enemies.  And  probably  there  is  no  man  who  has  not,  at  some 
time  or  other,  been  under  the  horrible  spell  of  fear  which, 
whether  acting  on  man  or  bird,  has  for  the  time  the  power  to 
snatch  from  the  muscles  and  nerves  all  their  vigour  and  tone, 
and  deprive  its  subject  of  all  capacity  for  action.  So  great  a 
man  as  Eliphaz  declares  that  fear  made  even  all  his  bones  to 
Bhake  and  the  hair  of  his  flesh  to  stand  up. 


Bul^eot:  The  Peacock,— Appearance  contrastiixg  with 

Oharacter. 

^CYI^HEN  the  peacock  appears  with  its  tail  expanded,  there 
*^  is  none  of  the  feathered  creation  can  vie  with  it  for 
beauty ;  yet  the  horrid  scream  of  its  voice  serves  to  abate  the 
pleasure  we  find  from  viewing  it ;  and  still  more  its  insatiably 
glnttony  and  spirit  of  depredation  make  it  one  of  the  most 
Texatioos  domestics  man  has  taken  under  his  protection. 

What  Christian  minister  has  not  known  '*  peacock  "  men 
m  every  department  of  life, — those  who>  by  their  admirable 
demeanour,  elegance,  suavity,  and  graces,  have  irresistibly 
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awakened  admiration ;  yet,  on  acqnaintanoe,  were  detected  fts 
the  possessors  of  qualities  whicb.  belied  their  appearance  and 
rendered  them  odions  ?  Who  has  not  known  women  of  the 
same  species,  whose  appearance  suggested  eyerytluDg  that 
was  chaste,  refined,  and  graceful ;  but  whose  dispoBition  was 
in  every  way  uidoyely — ^who,  like  the  peacock,  were  delight- 
ful as  a  spectacle,  but  in  other  respects  detestable  P 


®&^  IPrfptt  ati!tr  xtB  Panbma&s, 


OEIGINAL  SIMILITUDES. 


LjM. — The  journey  of  human 
life  is  something  like  the  jour- 
ney of  a  man  who  climbs  the 
Alps.  He  begins  his  way  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  scenery 
in  the  valleys,  richly  clustering 
trees,  crystal  waters — ^the  air 
clear,  balmy,  and  laden  with 
Bwcet  aromas.  As  he  ascends, 
the  air  gets  colder,  the  sceneiy 
more  terrible,  xmtil  he  reaches 
the  region  of  snow,  where  all  is 
desolation  and  death.  So  mth 
life.  At*  first  all  is  genial, 
lovely,  and  full  of  joy :  the  path 
is  comparatively  smooth;  but  as 
he  advances  the  path  becomes 
more  craggy,  the  scenery  more 
terrible,  the  winds  more  chill- 
ing and  cutting,  until  at  last 
on  the  awful  heights  there  is 
nothing  but  icy  dedolation. 

WoBK  AND  Wait. — It  is  stated 
that  the  immortal  astronomer 
whose  penetrating  genius  dis- 
covered the  laws  of  the  motions 
of  the  planets,— Kepler  of  Wur- 
temberg,  whose  great  labours 
were  not  understood  by  his  con- 
temporaries, so  that  he  was  re- 
duced to  the  greatestdistress, — 
when  lying  on  his  death  bed, 


and  being  asked  by  a  friend 
whether  he  suffered  not  cnieUy 
to  be  obliged  to  die  widioai 
seeing  his  discoveries  apprecU- 
ted,  answered,  **  My  friend,  God 
has  waited  5000  years  till  cne 
of  His  creatures  discovered  the 
admirable  laws  which  He  has 

F' ven  to  the  stars ;  why  shoald 
then  not  wait  till  justice  ii 
done  meP"  "Be  not  weaiy  ia 
well  doing.*' 

Teust  to  iNFonra  Loyr— 
There  is  a  story  told  of  a 
Ohamois  hunter  in  Switzerland 
somewhat  illustrative  of  this 
subject.  "  Wandering  one^y 
over  the  Alps,  he  made  a  mis- 
step and  fell  more  than  a  htm- 
dred  feet  to  the  very  bottooi  of 
one  of  those  horrid  crevices  in 
the  ice.  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  get  up :  the  sides  wert 
too  slippery;  there  were  no 
means  of  climbing.  He  cried  out 
ever  so  loud;  but  no  human  ear 
could  hear.  There  was  nomine 
but  absolute  starvation— daatn 
before  him.  What  could  he 
doP  The  water  Came  pouing 
down  in  an  everlastiii^  floodi 
he  followed  the  stream  nntil  ho 
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entered  a  great  cavern,  higli* 
arched,  ice-ribbed.  There  the 
water  gargled  and  boiled  and 
disappeared.  He  could  see  no 
exit.  There  was  evidently  one 
somewhere,  for  that  living 
stream  found  its  way  out. 
There  was  but  one  thing  for  him 
to  do.  He  looked  up  at  the 
blue  sky,  commended  himself 
to  Grod's  protection,  and  then 
with  a  strong  efifort  threw  him- 
self bodily  uto  that  boiling, 
gargling  stream,  and  disap- 
peared. A  moment  after  the 
struggle,  he  found  himself  on 
the  outside,  thrown  on  the 
green  grass  of  the  valley  of 
Ghunounix,  the  noon-day  sun 
shining  above  his  head,  and 
the  blooming  flowers  of  the 
mountain  about  him.  The  story 
isan exact  type  of  the  human  life 
heavenward.  Often,  when  walk- 
ing over  the  ice-flelds  of  our 
own  experience,  wo  make  a 
mis-step  which  precipitates  us 
into  the  deep  [crevice  of  great 
misfortune,  bereavement,  and 
death.  It  is  impossible  to  get 
back  to  the  old  position;  but 
the  river  of  love  rolls  its  ever- 
lasting flood  over  the  craggy 
moTmtain  top  of  frozen  life. 
Follow  it.  The  struggle  maybe 
a  hard  one,  but  nirow  your- 
self in  and  trust  blindly  to  God. 
When  you  hear  the  voice  from 
heaven  saving,  "Throw  vour- 
selfinl"  then,  though  darkness 
be  round  about  you,  though  the 
mind  cannot  take  the  situation 
in  at  ,all,  though  there  be 
nothing  but  ^loom  and  uncer- 
tainty ooncemmg  things,  trust 
Qod.  Hurl  yourself  into  the 
vortex  of  His  will  Say  ^nd 
mean  it  too),  "  Thy  will,  0  God, 
not  mine,  be  done."  You  will 
find  that  when  the  flood  has 
nearly  stifled  yon  it  has  at  the 


same  moment  been  bearing 
vou  on,  underground  it  may 
be,  through  darkness;  but 
then  at  last  it  brings  you  in 
its  arms  safe  through  to  the 
Yale  of  Ghamounix,  the  green 
grass  of  the  new  life,  surroun- 
ded by  the  flowers  of  faith, 
with  the  canopy  of  Gbd's  pro- 
tecting power  above  your 
heads:  If  we  have  faith  enough, 
all  will  come  right  at  last.  God 
be  thanked  for  that." 

Humility. — ^The  richest  pearl 
lies  in  the  deepest  seas;  the 
most  clustered  branch  bends 
the  lowest. 
*<  This  deep  humility  wo  find 

The  mark  of  every  master  mind." 

Mental  Moons. — ^The  human 
mind  has  its  moods.  These, 
like  the  various  temperatures 
and  seasons  of  the  earth,  are 
&vourable  for  some  results  and 
unfavourable  for  others.  But 
no  material  climate  is  so  vari- 
able as  that  of  the  soul;  its 
changes  cannot  be  kept  within 
the  hmits  of  freezing  point  and 
blood  heat. 

Human  Dependency,  —  No 
creature  on  earth  is  so  depen- 
dent as  man.  The  earth  would 
blossom,  the  heavens  would 
shine,  the  birds  would  sing, 
the  cattle  on  the  hilla  would 

fambol,  were  there  no  men; 
ut  men  could  not  do  vrithout 
them. 

Egotism. — ^There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  egotism  in  our  social 
prayer-meetings,  and  even  in 
our  pulpit  devotions.  The  I 
is  constantly  projecting  itself 
in  our  prayers.  Men  are  only 
what  they  ought  to  be,  are 
onlv  true  men,  as  they  become 
self-oblivious.  ^  It  is  only  as 
the  carnal  ego  is  crucified  with 
Ghrist  that  the  true  ego  rises 
into  life,  honour,  and  grandeur. 
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The  Inner  Man.— In  all  it 
bas  a  life  of  its  own.  It  has  an 
orbit  as  distinct  from  all  others 
as  the  planets  that  roll  in  space 
millions  of  miles  away  from 
each  other.  Every  heart  not 
alone  knoweth  its  bitterness, 
bnt  alone  knoweth  its  own  deep 
principles  of  action.  Absolnte 
lonelihood  is,  after  all,  the  con- 
dition of  souls.  All  have  to 
climb  mountains  concerning 
which  the  Almighty  has  said : 
"  "No  man  shall  come  up  with 
thee." 

Thb  Grave  is  a  pit  in  which 
all  worldly  hopes,  possessions, 
enterprises  are  lost  for  ever. 
All  rest  together  in  the  dust. 
There  is  sometimes  a  melan- 
choly pleasure  in  musing  upon 
the  grave.  "When  weighed 
down  beneath  the  trials  of  life, 
and  when  the  heart  is  sickened 
with  the  alarming  and  growing 
prevalence  of  social  fawnings 
and  flunkeries,  arrogancies 
and  tyrannies,  falsehoods  and 
frauds,  one's  heart  turns  to  the 
grave  and  finds  relief  in  that 
deep  tide  of  melancholy  thought 
that  buries  aU. 

Gk>D  IN  All. — Bi^ht  reason 
assures  us  that  Divinitv,  if  any« 
where,  must  be  everywhere — as 
truly  in  the  atom  as  in  the 
globe,  in  the  blade  as  in  the 
forest,  in  the  calm  as  in  the 
tempest,  in  the  fly  as  in  the 
eagle,  as  truly  with  the  poorest 
men  as  with  the  greatest ;  and 
that  morally  it  flashes  out  in 
the  life  of  the  godly  pauper  more 
than  in  all  the  magnificent 
doings  of  mere  worldly  dig- 
nities. 

The  KnroDOK  that  cannot 
BB  MovBD. — Evil  may  and  does 
work  against  the  nght,  work 
nnremittinglv,  resolutely,  and 
in  a  thonsaaa  ways ;  yet  it  can-  I 


not  injure  it.  It  may  woik 
calmly,  insidiously,  but  cannofc 
sap  its  foundations ;  or  it  mij 
work  in  tempests,  bnt  it  can 
produce  no  impression  on  its 
architecture.  The  kingdom  of 
right,  aiter  aU,  is  the  only  grow- 
ing  and  enduring  kingdom  on 
earth. 

The  Soul.— What  possibili- 
ties does  a  single  grain  possess! 
Harvests  slumber  in  one  seed ; 
forests  repose  in  one  shell! 
What  wondrous  potentislitiefl 
lie  within  the  human  soul! 

A  MAN  can  only  become  im- 
portant as  he  enunciates  some 
great  truth  that  attracts  and 
welds  souls  together. 

Worship. — It  is  well  when  all 
our  trials,  afflictions,  struggles, 
and  varied  experiences  end  in 
worship.  Worship  is  the  leaven 
of  the  soul,  and  the  07»2^1eaveD. 

Love. — The  bread  of  the  soul, 
believe  me,  is  not  animal 
pleasure,  not  intellectual  know- 
ledge,  not  gold,  not  power,  not 
fame.  It  is  love — love  as  flow- 
ing from  the  heart  of  the  living 
Father,  as  embodied  in  the  life 
and  inculcated  in  the  teaclung 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He  who 
lives  in  Christ,  to  use  the 
language  of  another,  stands  at 
the  focus  of  regeneration. 

The  Tbub  Prbachbb.— 
Preaching  is  a  gift  of  nature,  a 
gift  that  involves  the  highest 
kind  and  fullest  measure  of 
faculty,  imagination,  intelleel, 
passion,  conscience^  veibal 
fluency,  and  vocal  efifec^v^iess. 
It  is  a  rare  gift,  only  possessed 
by  one  in  a  thousand ;  and  the 
attempt  to  make  any  of  the  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  troe 
preachers,  mnst  ever  end  in 
&ilure  and  disappoinlHKWtL 
You  can  no  more  mpke  ft 
preacher  than  yon  etei  M^ft 
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poefc.  We  ore  getting  tired  of 
"leoturea  on  preaching/'  The 
poorest  preacners  amongst  us 
aro  the  most  ready  to  enact 
homiletic  rul^  and  utter  homi- 
letic  advice.  The  bom  preacher 
is  the  only  man  who  can  pro- 
mote good  preaching,  and  this 
by  his  own  masterly  discourses 
sndefTec^Te  deliyery.  He  should 
be  physicallj,  intellectually, 
and  morall  V  of  the  highest  type 
of  manhood. 

Happiness. — ^No  spirit  in  the 
Qnirerse  oan  be  happy  without 
thorough  harmony  with  the 
will  and  mind  of  God.  Heaven  is 
bappy  because  of  this  harmony; 
hell  is  miserable  because  of 
ftntagoniam  to  the  Divine  Mind. 


WABiaNG. — Heaven  does  not 
punish  without  warnings.  Ka- 
ture  warns,  Providence  warns, 
conscience  warns ;  there  is  no 
sinful  soul  in  which  the  trum- 
pet of  alarm  does  not  sound. 

The  Gospel. — ^We  think  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that  the 
Gospel  is  not  only  adapted  to 
man,  but  is  eaaential  to  man. 
If  a  man  is  to  breathe,  he  must 
have  air;  if  he  is  to  see,  he 
must  have  light ;  if  he  is  to  live, 
he  must  have  food ;  and  if  he  is 
to  be  happy ,^— happy  as  a  moral 
and  inteUigent  being, — he  must 
have  the  Gk)spel.  To  prove  this 
to  men,  is  what  is  wanted  in  all 
our  books  and  in  all  our  preach- 
ing. 


Ifitjerarg   Itnlujea* 


r^e  bold  it  to  bo  tlie  datv  of  an  Bditor  eiUier  to  giro  an  early  notice  Of  the 
books  tent  to  him  for  remark,  or  to  return  them  at  onoa  to  the  Pabliaher.  It  ia 
aiyast  to  pnise  worthleoa  hooka  j  it  ia  robbery  to  retain  xumotioed  onea.] 


THE  BSYIBWBB'B  OANON. 

In  every  work  regard  the  author's  end, 

fiinoe  none  can  compaaa  more  than  they  intenda 


TflS   KiW  ^TsBTAUXirT    TSiLNSXJLTBO  ntOM    THB    OBTtlOAL    TbZT    OV  YON 
^ISCBENDOBX' ;  WTTH  AN  ImTBODUCTION  ON  THB  GBmOISU,  TRANSLATION, 

^D  Ihtxbpbbtation  of  THiB  BooK.     By  Sauubl  DAvmsoN,   D.D., 

^•B.    London:  Henry  S.  King,  65,  Gornhill. 

^e  are  not  a  little  pleased  to  receive  another  learned  work  irom  the 
scholarly  pen  of  Dr.  Davidson.  "When  we  entered  on  our  ministry,  now 
upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  two  volmnes  were  presented  to  us  by  a  friend, 
which  we  have  regarded  ever  since  as  the  best  books  in  our  library,  and 
from  vhieh  from  time  to  time  we  have  derived  invaluable  assistance  in 
^^  endeavours  to  interpret  God*s  Holy  Word.  Br.  Bavidson's  volimie 
OQ  "Biblical  Ozitioism  "  as  well  oa  that  on  *«  Sacred  Hermeneutics  "  are 
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BtillinyiiliiabletOTU;  and  notwithBtaading  that  sinoe  their  pnUkition 
Biblical  scholarship  has  made  some  progress,  the  interpretation  th^  gxre 
and  the  hermenentic  rules  they  propomid  demand  the  attention  of  eTa7 
man  who  presumes  to  expound  Thb  Book  to  others.  We  cannot  betler 
perhaps  introdnce  the  work  now  before  ns  to  our  readers,  than'  by  fnnuBh* 
ing  them  with  an  extract  from  the  Author's  preface.  "  The  present  ver- 
sion/'  says  the  Author,  "  originated  in  one  of  the  conversations  wlndi 
the  writer  had  with  Von  Tischendorf  in  the  enmmer  of  1872.  That 
scholar  had  just  completed  the  publication  of  the  8th  oritieal  edition, 
contemplating  no  future  one,  because  his  best  efforts  and  maiore  judg- 
ment had  been  expended  on  the  finished  yolumes.  Having  prtpired  a 
text  for  scholars,  he  naturally  wished  it  to  be  read  by  all  Engtish-spealdog 
people,  and  asked  the  Tramdator  to  make  it  accessible  to  that  laige  eba 
who  do  not  know  Qreek.  Feeling  the  arduousness  of  the  task,  the  latter 
hesitated,  but  finally  consented  to  gratify  a  friend  whom  he  loved;  lod 
some  arrangements  were  made  at  the  time  for  its  immediate  petformaDee. 
But  difficulties  arose.  Yon  Tischendorf  was  struck  down,  and  compelled 
to  cease  from  mental  occupation.  AfOiction  oame  upon  the  present 
writer,  also,  who  was  visited  with  irreparable  loes.  The  translatioa 
was  interrupted  by  this  bereavement  and  by  a  subsequent  B^jonm  in 
Italy.  But  it  was  neyer  abandoned.  Though  prosecuted  slowly,  the 
AuUxor  felt  himself  bound  by  a  principle  of  honour  to  perform  bis  promise. 
It  has  been  a  solace  in  aMotion,  a  relief  from  the  fruitless  indulgence  of 
regrets,  an  engrossing  employment  amid  lonely  longings  for  the  soeie^of 
the  just  made  perfect.  Our  friend,  alas  1.  is  not  here  to  see  the  oompleked 
work.  Had  he  liyed,  he  would  have  written  an  Introduotion  to  ae- 
company  the  present  one.  But  his  ideas  generally  coincided  with  those 
of  the  Translator ;  and  he  would  have  expressed  little  that  has  not  been 
said  here.  His  Preface  would  have  related  to  the  text  he  finally  edited, 
whose  antiquity  he  put  on  a  par  almost  with  originality;  for  his  opxniaB 
was,  that  the  text  of  the  second  oentozy  is  presented  in  subatantial  in- 
tegrity." 

The  Author*s  Introduction  is  exceedingly  valuable.  It  oontains  sbie- 
tnres,  honest,  generous,  and  enlightened,  upon  the  translations  of  Desa 
Alford,  the  American  Bible  Union,  and  Br.  Noyes  of  Halle  UnxvenitTi 
and  others.  It  also  lays  down  and  vindicates  the  principle  on  which  bis 
own  translation  has  proceeded,  which  is  that  of  strict  literality  and  tbe 
smallest  possible  amount  of  paraphrase.  It  has,  moreover,  many 
valuable  remarks  on  certain  disputed  and  misunderstood  passages. 
As  to  the  translation  itself,  it  is  as  faithful  to  the  original  as  any  tzans- 
lation  can  be,  and  free  from  any  theological  and  sectarian  bias.  There 
is  no  translation  of  the  New  Testament  extant  equal  to  it,  and  hence- 
forth it  must  be  used  as  The  New  Testament  in  English.  In  looking 
Into  it  somewhat  carefully,  we  have  had  one  old  regret  concerning  the 
Author  removed,  and  another  old  regret  strengthened.  The  one  xenored 
is  this,  that  the  Author  vras  not  appointed  a  member  of  the  BiUs  Bevi- 
aion  Committee.   When  that  Committee  was  f onaed«  w«  nwtorf  V^d 
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grieTed  that  imeh  a  Biblical  scholar  as  Dr.  Dayidson  was  left  oat :  there 
was  no  man  in  Europe  more  eligible,  few  men  appointed  who  cotild 
approach  him  in  lingnistical  attainment,  Biblical  scholarship,  and  criti- 
cal aeomen.  With  this  translation  in  onr  hands  this  regret  vanishes. 
The  Bevision  Committee  is  formed  of  men  of  different  oommnnions 
and  theological  predilections.  Their  rendering,  we  presume,  is  a  matter 
of  voting.  Numbers,  not  capacity,  learning,  or  merit,  will  carry  the  day. 
It  would  be  more  than  human,  therefore,  to  expect  a  thoroughly  faithful 
translation.  While  Dr.  Davidson  is  profoundly  Christian  in  doetrino 
and  spirit,  few  men  are  freer  from  theological  bias  or  ecclesiastical  in- 
fluences than  he ;  and  as  a  scholar  pre-eminent  amongst  scholars,  we 
have  here,  therefore,  a  translation  more  faithful  than  we  could  possibly  ex- 
pect from  any  committee,  of  mon*  Bat  whilst  this  work  has  banished 
one  regret  it  has  strengthened  another.  The  learned  Author  of  this 
book,  who  waa  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Boyal  Academical 
University  of  Belfast  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  subsequently  held  for 
many  years  a  chair  in  the  Lancashire  Independent  College.  Why  ia  he  not 
there  now  ?  His  position  there,  we  know,  gave  a  prestige  to  the  instita* 
tion  and  shed  a  lustre  on  the  communion  to  which  it  belonged;  and 
never  had  the  Independent  denomination  fewer  distinguished  scholars 
than  now.  Why  did  he  resign  ?  A  few  men, — ^most  of  whom,  we  think, 
are  in  their  graves  (and  therefore  their  names  shall  not  be  mentioned), — 
raised  against  him  the  charge  of  heresy ;  fools  believed  the  charge.  The 
Doctor  walked  away  from  their  midst,  if  not  with  indignaticm,  with  a 
dignity  that  became  a  high-minded  man.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  most  enlightened  and  ablest  men  of  that  communion  have  never 
ceased  to  regret  the  loss  of  such  a  man  to  their  denomination.  It  is 
indeed  a  loss  ;  but  no  great  souls  can  live  in  a  denomination. 

The  Dedication  of  this  book  is  exquisi^ly  beautiful  and  toaching ;  its 
wail  has  strook  in  as  one  of  the  deepest  chords  of  the  heart 


Thx  Bslxgioh  ov  the  Chbist.    Thb  Bampton  Leotxtbes  fob  1874.    By 
Bev.  Stanley  Leathes,  M.A.    London :  Bivingtons. 

The  subjects  of  these  lectures  are, — '*  Anticipation  of  the  Christ  in 
heathen  nations ;  The  Christ  of  Jewish  history ;  The  Christ  of  the  Psalms ; 
The  Christ  of  prophecy ;  The  Christ  of  the  Gospels  ;  The  Christ  of  tho 
Acts ;  the  Christ  of  the  Pauline  Epistles ;  The  Christ  of  the  other  books." 
"  The  object  of  the  Lectures,"  says  the  author,  **  has  been  to  unfold  the 
significance,  too  often  overlooked  or  forgotten,  of  the  name  Christianity, 
which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  religion  of  the  Christ.  As  a 
matter  of  historic  fact,  the  name  by  which  this  religion  is  known  does  not 
lead  us  back  so  to  Christ  as  its  Founder,— in  the  way  that  Mahomedanism 
leads  us  back  to  Mahomet  for  its  founder, — as  it  does  to  Christ  as  the 
object  andaabstanoe  of  the  earliest  ascertainable  faith  of  the  people  called 
Chiistians.  Whatever  uncertainty,  real  or  imaginary,  may  attach  to  the 
Mtml  oiigiQ  of  this  belief,  there  is  and  can  be  no  question  whatOTer  A0 
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to  its  earliest  expressions.  These  surviye  to  us  in  literary  «<iianiiiiieDia 
whioh  are  imperishable  and  nndoubtecL  The  four  great  epistlee  of  St. 
Paul  are  themselyes  a  treasury  of  eyidenee  in  this  respect;  and  they  most 
eontinae  to  be  so  until  it  oan  be  shown  on  equal  eyidenoe,  whioh  as  yet 
is  not  producible,  that  they  represent  only  one  phase,  and  that  a  partiil 
and  sectional  phase,  of  early  Christianity." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Author  has  accomplished  the  wozk  he 
undertook  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  His  lectures  reyeal  extensTO 
reading,  much  originaUty,  yigorous  thought,  and  a  fine,  dear,  and 
energetic  style  of  utterance. 


Tfll  KXBHXL  OW  TbUTH,  8TBXPPSD   Of  THB  HUBK ;    OX,  ThS  SoUL  AMD  XBI 
SpIBII  OV  MlM,  AND  THSCa   CONSCIOUS  ExiBXXNOB  Df  TEB  InTSBIODUXI 

Btatb.    By  Silas  Hsnm.    London :  Elliot  Stock,  Paternoster  Bow. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  sets  himself  to  the  eetabliahing  of  thrse 
propositions.  First :  That  the  soul  is  not  mere  animal  life,  common  alike 
to  man  and  beast,  but  that  it  embraces  the  rational  nature  or  the  iniel- 
leotnal  life.  Secondly :  That  the  spirit  in  man,  whilst  an  emanation  from 
the  Diyine  Spirit,  is  not  to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  portion  of  the 
Diyine  Spirit*  Thirdly :  That  the  spirit  of  man  exists  in  a  conseioos 
state  between  death  and  the  resurrection.  The  author,  inhia  arguments, 
combats  the  work  of  Mr.  Henry  Constable,  entitled  "  Hades,*' — this  work, 
howeyer,  we  haye  not  seen ; — and  at  the  same  time  he  adduces  with 
much  pertinence  and  point  a  large  yariety  of  Biblical  passages  to  sustain 
bis  positions.  The  Author,  in  thought,  spirit,  and  style,  deserres  all 
praise. 


BsaxNXBinov.  By  the  late  Bey.  Wilijak  Andibsor,  LIj.D.  Wxxn  ix 
Imtboouctobt  Sketch  or  Bsy.  Johm  Kbb,  D.P.  liondon :  Hodder  A 
Stoughton,  Paternoster  Bow. 

Many  years  ago,  on  its  first  appearance,  we  made  ourselyes  aoquaintsi 
with  this  work.  We  then  formed  a  yery  high  judgment  of  it;  and  idthoogh 
since  then  our  reading  and  thinking  haye  been  yery  considerable,  oar 
estimate  is  not  much  abated.  There  are  few,  if  any,  works  on  the  sub- 
ject that  we  consider  superior  to  this.  And  although  the  theology  of  ihe 
book  is  too  stiffly  orthodox  to  accord  with  our  yiews  of  Biblical  teaduog, 
and  its  explanation  of  the  work  of  regeneration  in  the  soul  does  sot 
exactly  satisfy  our  metaphysics,  we  can  with  the  utmost  confidence 
recommend  the  work.  **It  is," — to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Ker,  in  bis 
able  introductory  sketch, — "  a  true  book  by  a  true  man." 


A     HOMILY 

Nehushtan  ;  or,  Means  and  Ends  in 
our  Spiritual  Life. 


"He[H<MkUli]  ,  ,  .  bntkelnpieoaa  the  bTaBensCTpent  that  UoBOB 
had  nude :  lor  onto  thoES  d^e  the  ohildran  ol  IshmI  did  bom  inoenBe 
to  it :  and  he  caUed  it  Nehvehtan."— 2  Kraas  xviii.  4. 

Lee    temple    at   Jemsalem  was   the    national 

^  mnsenm  of  the  Jews.     It  waa  fitting  that  it 

J  ahonld  be  so,  for  the  treasures  of  that  God- 

g    governed   nation  were  all  of   a  Bacred  kind. 

nong  the  most  prized  of  all  the  objects  contained 

that  great  sanctoary,  there  was  one  round  which 

very  interesting  associations  gathered,  and  which, 

for  many  reasons,  the  ancient  people  would  be  loath  to 

lose.     I  refer  to  the  brazen  serpent,  that  im^j^  which 

bdoDged  to  the  pilgrim-passage  of    their  history,  and 

which  was  connected  with  a  very  striking  incident  in  the 

experience  of  their  fathers.     The  fact  that  it  was  so  long 

preserved,  proves  of  itself  that  no  slight  feeling  was  ea- 

tertained  about  it.     One  generation  handed  it  down  to 

another  through  several  centuries.     It  might  well  have 

served  the  people  of  God  as  a  dndly  beacon,  warning 

TOL.  XUTU.  ^ 
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them  against  rebellioas  murmoringSj  and  also  as  a 
FEiBNDLY  TOKEN,  attesting  the  readiness  and  power  of 
Jehovah  to  redeem  them  in  the  time  of  their  oalamity  and 
distress.  But  between  t(;7ia^  might  have  been  sxidwhat  vjos, 
how  wide  and  deep  the  gulf  1  That  image  of  brass,  in- 
stead of  rendering  an  important  spiritual  service,  became 
the  occasion  of  idolatrous  homage.  Instead  of  leadii^  lihe 
thoughts  of  men^e  minds  to  God,  it  drew  them /rom  Him; 
and  instead  of  reverencing  Him,  they  worshipped  U.  So 
the  brave  and  wise  king, — daring  all  reproach  and  reject- 
ing aU  half-measures, — ^brake  it  up  before  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  and,  in  the  act  of  destruction,  called  it 
''  Nehushtan,"  t.  e.,  a  bit  of  brass.  This  he  did  that  lie 
might  impress  on  their  minds,  by  word  as  well  as  deed, 
that  this  image,  which  they  had  turned  into  an  idol,  was 
nothing  but  a  piece  of  workmanship,  made  of  man's 
hands,  and  to  be  unmade  of  him  at  his  wHl.  The  princi- 
ple which  lies  at  the  root  of  this  somewhat  daring  and 
very  decisive  act,  is  this, — th<U  no  good  thing,  however  good 
it  be,  must  be  allowed  to  come,  between  our  »otd9  onA  6hd, 
to  rob  Him  of  His  service;  that,  if  Miything  does  so 
come,  a  strong  hand  mpst  be  used, — ^if  need  be,  a  desiruc- 
tive  one, — ^to  take  it  away :  or,  to  put  the  truth  in  a  more 
positive  form,  that  whatever  means  we  use  for  worship  or 
instruction,  must  not  be  turned  into  an  end^  but  must 
be  resolutely  and  determinedly  employed  as  a  means  to 
bring  the  mind  into  the  presence  of  God's  tenth  aad  ihe 
heart  into  communion  with  Himself. 

To  take  the  closest  illustration  we  can  find,  let  ns 
suppose  that  the  exploring  expedition  at  work  at  Jerasa- 
lem  should  discover  the  very  cross  on  whioh  the  Savioor 
hung,  or  the  very  spear  which  pierced  His  side;  I  do  sot 
hesitate  to  say  that  in  such  an  event  it  would  be  &  piece 
of  wisdom  and  piety  to  break  it  and  burn  it»  as  its  pre- 
servation would  certainly  draw  away  the  thoaght  and 
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trort  of  millions  of  souls  from  the  Oraoified  One  Himself 
to  iho  mere  instrument  of  His  cmcifizion^  so  doing 
vastly  more  harm  than  it  could  possibly  do  good. 

In  times  like  these,  when  the  symbolic  services  of  our 
pure  and  spiritual  faith  are  made  of  so  much'  account, 
when  men  are  taught  to  rest  in  the  outward  ceremony 
instead  of  using  it  for  a  spiritual  exercise,  and  are  led  to 
think  that  there  is  something  really  and  inherently  effi- 
cacious in  consecrated  elements,  I  think  it  is  wise,  if  not 
necessary,  to  follow  HezekiaVs  example  when  he  called 
the  sacred  image  ^'a  piece  of  brass,^^  and,  rejecting  all 
sacerdotal  terms,  to  speak  simply  of  the  water  and  the 
brecid  and  the  wine  ;  and  that  it  is  needfol  to  insist  strenu- 
oofily  and  earnestly  that  it  is  only  as  these  outward  and 
fleshly  services  bring  our  spirits  into  conscious  contact 
with  God  and  His  truth,  that  they  serve  the  purpose 
for  which  the  Master  meant  them ;  and  further,  that  it 
wonld  be  better  that  they  should  cease  to  be, — ^better 
that  they  should  be  broken  up  and  laid  aside, — than  be 
cotitinued  as  occasions  of  unintelligent,  fleshly,  and  es- 
sentially idolatrous  worship. 

To  whatever  Church  we  belong,  we  stand  in  some 
danger.  It  is,  indeed,  hardly  open  to  question  that 
elaborate  ritual  and  imposing  ceremonies  r&ise  the  peril 
to  the  highest  point,  while  simple  services  reduce  it  to 
the  lowest.  But  it  is  an  infirmity  of  our  nature :  it  is 
human  rather  than  ecclesiastical.  The  tendency  is  in  us 
all  to  rest  in  the  material  instead  of  rising  above  the 
visible  means  to  the  end  for  which  they  are  designed. 
Wisdom  prescribes  the  disuse  of  that  which  is  more 
abused  than  used  (as  was  the  bra2sen  serpent  in  the  time 
of  Hezekiah),  and  where  disuse  is  impossible,  a  conscien- 
tiotis  carefulness  in  the  use. 
Let  us  apply  our  principle  to— 

I,   OlTR  TfiSATMBNT  OT  THE   BiBLE. 

f2 
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There  is  a  sense  in  wHich  we  cannot  speak  of  the  Bible 
in  too  glowing  terms.  The  terms  in  which  we  praise  it 
in  onr  speeches  and  onr  hymns  are  not  eztravagBnt^— 

**  *TU  a  broad  land  of  wealth  Tmknowii 
Where  springs  of  life  arise, 
SeedSvOf  immorial  bliss  ue  sown, 
And  hidden  glory  lies.*' 

Bat  wherein  resides  its  virtue  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the 
words  which  are  employed  more  sacred  than  in  those 
which  are  fonnd  in  any  book  of  devotion.  Thero  ia  no 
virtue  or  charm  in  the  mere  sound  of  the  sentences  which 
it  contains.  If  we  suppose, — as  I  verily  believe  maay 
people  do, — ^that  we  are  any  better  for  having  a  Bible  on 
our  shelves,  or  on  our  tables,  or  in  our  hands,  aparifrem 
the  use  we  make  of  U;  or  if  we  think  that  we  are  any 
better  before  Qod  because  we  go  r^ulariy  and  periisps 
slavishly  through  an  allotted  portion  of  it,  casting  our 
eyes  over  it,  or  uttering  in  regular  sequence  the  sounds  for 
which  the  letters  stand,  whether  or  not  we  take  its  truth 
into  our  minds ,  then  are  we  making  the  same  kind  of  mis- 
take which  the  children  of  Israel  made  in  burning  incense 
to  the  brazen  serpent :  we  are  making  an  end  of  that 
which  is  only  valuable  as  a  means.  As  long  as  flist 
image  taught  them  of  God  and  led  their  minds  in  grate- 
ful thought  to  Him,  it  did  positive  good;  but  so  soon  as 
it  drew  their  thoughts  to  itself  and  led  them  to  put  any 
trust  in  it,  immediately  it  came,  injuriously  and  idoh- 
trously,  between  them  and  God.  If  we  attach  a  super- 
stitious value  to  the  book  itself,  because  the  wiU  and 
word  of  God  may  be  learned  therefrom,  if  we  suppose  its 
presence  in  our  homes  or  hands,  or  the  taking  of  its  words 
into  our  lips,  or  their  being  sounded  in  our  ears,  is,  of 
itself  and  in  itself  serviceable  to  us,  we  are  ascribiiig  a 
virtue  and  value  to  a  thing  which  does  not  belong  to  it. 
We  are  putting  our  trust  in  an  outward  observanccip  w® 
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are ''  having  oonfidenoe  in  the  flesh/'  we  are  asfiuring 
our  hearts  vainly^  mistakenly,  dangeronsly.  A  man  might 
read  the  Bible  all  day  long,  and  pay  to  it  the  ntmost 
possible  veneration ;  but  if  it  excited  no  reverent  thought 
of  God  in  his  mind,  if  it  effected  no  change  for  the 
better  in  his  spirit,  if  it  stirred  no  feelings  of  love  in  his 
heart,  if  it  famished  his  mind  with  no  helpful  principles 
by  which  to  regulate  his  life— ^f  what  service  would  it 
be  to  him  ?  What  gfood  woold  it  do  7  None  whatever^ 
And  it  might  do  this  serioas  harm, — it  might  lead  him  to 
pat  a  vain  trust  in  a  mere  outward  act,  a  mere  fleshly 
ceremony,  which,  void  as  we  are  supposing  it  to  be  of 
spiritoal  feeling,  would  in  the  sight  of  God  be  of  no 
more  account  than  the  bead-telling  of  the  Bomanist  or 
the  machinery-praying  of  the  Indian.  It  is  well  to  put 
it  plainly  to  ourselves,  that  as  the  brazen  serpent  was,  in 
itself,  no  more  than  a  piece  of  brass,  so  the  Bible  is^  to 
the  man  who  reads  it  mechanically  and  unspiritually,  no 
more  than  a  mass  of  leather,  pap^,  and  printer's  ink. 
It  will  be  of  no  positive  service  to  us,  except  as,  by  its 
means,  we  become  more  familiar  with  the  will  of  God 
and  are  drawn  nearer  in  spirit*  to  our  Saviour.  '^  We  are 
the  drcumcision  who  .  .  .  have  no  confidence  in  the 
flesh/'  The  words  Christ  speaks  to  us  are  ''  spirit  an,d 
life,''  or  they  are  nothing.  ''  The  letter  killeth,  it  is  the 
spirit  which  quickeneth."  Let  us  come  to  the  Word  of 
6od,  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  superstitious  veneration,  but  in 
the  spirit  of  intelligent  devotion.  Let  us  prize  it,  because^ 
if  we  read  it  with  the  understanding  and  the  heart  in 
bll  exercise,  we  may  have  our  minds  illumined  with  God's 
own  trath,  our  souls  strengthened  with  renewed  desires 
to  be  likeminded  with  our  Lord,  ourselves  more  fully 
penetrated  with  those  holy  prindples  and  with  that  loving 
spirit  by  which  our  conduct  and  bearing  toward  our 
brother  will  be  rightly  regulated  and  harmoniously  at« 
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tnned.    Let  ns  rejoice  greatly  in  it  becanfie  hj  the  exer- 
cise of  our  Bpiritnal  fisK^nlties^  aided  by  His  Holy  Spirit^we 
may  know  more  of  God  from  its  teacbingj  and  be  dra^n 
np  into  the  very  life  whicb  He  is  living. 
This  principle  will  apply  to- 
ll. ThB  EXPLOmXNT  Of  ArFBOYVD  EVAKQBIJCAL  ?HKASE- 

OLOOY.  Certain  terms  and  phrases,  either  taken  from  tke 
Scriptares  or  based  upon  them,  were  once  in  constaat 
nse  in  Evangelical  addresses,  which  now  are  but  rarely 
employed.  Many  are  apprehensive  that  this  is  indioa. 
tive  of  a  departure  from  the  old  £Evith ;  it  may  simplf  be 
significant  of  the  presence  of  new  Ufe.  There  is  no 
virtue  in  any  phrase,  however  true  or  scriptural  it  may 
be.  Hiere  is  danger,  and  may  be  even  death,. in  &  blind 
attachment  and  unreasoning  commitment  to.  a  mere 
''form' of  sonnd  words.V  It  is  so. easy  to  mn  in  the 
verbal  mts  of  pions  phraseology,  and  £ancy  ourselves  to 
be  tl^erefore  in  the  way  to  heaven.  It  is  so  easy  to  take 
up  the  consecrated  catchwords  of  Evangfelical  religion) 
and  suppose  ourselves  to  be,  'therefore,  under  the  power 
of  the  truth.  It  is  therefore  a  measure  of  practical 
Christian  wisdom,  not  necessarily  to  cast  aside  as 
mischievous-  these  old  and  good  terms,  but  to  uae  others 
with  freedom  and  plentxfulness ;  to  put  the  truth  of 
God  which  is  to  affect  us  into  the  most  modem,  Hving^ 
common  words  we  can  find^  to  take  it  out  of  the  livery 
of  theological  science,  and  dothe  it  in  the  dress  of  every- 
day life ;  in  a  word,  to  teach  and  speak*  the  truth  of  tko 
first  century  in  the  language  and  idiom  of  the  nine* 
teentb.  This  is  true  conservatism.  The  careAd  and 
scrupulous  guarding  of  old  forms,  the  embalming  of 
honoured  phrases,  is  a  false  method  and  perfeottf  futile. 
Ijat'iihe  old  and  overliving  Gospel  h&  attoredin  tiie 
latest'  forms  of  speech^  and  it.  will  lire.  And  let  men 
jnAg^  (test)  themselves  in  i\m  matteor,.  that  .they  be  not 
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judged  (condemned)  at  last.  Are  there  not  many  in  oar 
churches  who,  because  their  lips  have  learnt  to  speak 
freely  of  the  ''grace  of  God,"  and  the  *'  blood  of  Christ/' 
and  tihe  '*  work  of  the  Spirit/'  &ncy  themselves  possessed 
in  very  deed  of  the  light  of  life  and  a  title  to  the  heavenly 
mansions  f  Are  there  not  thousands  who  want  to  be 
warned  in  the  plainest  way,  that  Evangelical  phrases  on 
the  lips  are  in  themselves  as  powerless  to  save  a  soul  as 
was  that  piece  of  brass  which  Hezekiah  broke  up  before 
the  Jews  ?  It  is  the  faith,  the  resting  and  trusting  of 
the  heart,  in  the  one  case  as  it  was  in  the  other,  which 
''  makes  whole/'  All  the  Evangelical  vocabulary  gleaned 
from  the  Epistles,  or  caught  up  from  all  the  Calvinistic 
divines,  will  not  pass  one  soul  through  the  gates  of 
Paradise.  They  are  only  valuable  as  through  them  the 
Bonl  comes  unto  and  hides  in  the  Saviour ;  thus>  used, 
they  lead  unto  life  eternal. 

Of  other  means  of  grace  and  growth  which  God  has 
given  us,  ''we  cannot  now  speak  particularly ; "  but  we 
insist  on  the  application  of  this  one  leading  principle  to 
them  all,  viz.,  that  they  must  be  scrupulously  tod  religious- 
ly held  to  their  true  use,  preserved  as  means  to  an  end, 
made  tributary  and  serviceable  to  the  growth  of  godli- 
ness in  our  hearts,  and  not  rested  in  and  built  upon  as 
being  efficacious  in  and  of  themselves* 

Much  might  be  said  of — 

III.   OUB     ATTITUDE      TOWABD     THE     MnnSTBY    OP     THE 

Gosm.  There  will  always  be  some  danger  of  a  regular 
Ministry  sinking  into  a  Priestliood.  I  say  sinking, 
lot  there  is  a  great  descent,  as  well  as  difference,  between 
the  two.  The  Priest  is  the  man  who  acts  for  another  toUh 
Ood,  The  Minister  is  he  who  lielps  another  to  c  ome 
himself  unto  Obd,  in  all  holy  and  happy  intercourse  and 
rdationship.  Let  us,  ministers  and  people,  take  care 
thait  we  keep  our  place-^that  is,  that  we  do  not  come  down 
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to  take  the  lower  plaee,  wHch  does  not  beloHg  to  tiie  dis- 
pensation of  the  grace  of  God  in  wUch  we  stand.  Tke 
Minister  of  Jesus  Ohrist  is  before  liis  people^  not  to  pray 
for  them,  but  to  help  them  to  pray ;  not  to  appear  for 
tbem  before  Gbdwith  saoerdotal  farouritism^  but  to  bring 
Grod's  truth  before  their  judgment^  that  they  may  aoc^t 
it  for  themselves ;  to  present  God's  love  and  righteousness 
to  their  souls^  that  they  may  be  rightly  affected  by  it; 
not  to  re-present  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary,  offered  "  once 
for  all/'  and  ''  perfecting  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified/' 
but  to  go  with  them  to  God,  and  so  to  present  His 
quickening  truth,  that  they  may  become  intdligent 
rejoicing  worshippers, ''  dwelling  in  the  house  of  tiie 
Lord  all  the  days  of  their  life,"  *^  beholding  the  beauty 
of  the  Lord,"  and  '^  set  before  His  face  for  ever/'  If 
Christ's  ambassador  does  not  this,  he  does  nothing;  he 
does  worse  than  nothing,  for  he  probably  comes  between 
God  and  them,  not  to  show  them  His  word  and  lead  them 
to  Him,  but  to  make  them  think  they  are  the  better^with 
Gt>d,  because  they  have  been  represented  at  His  court 
by  His  special  Minister;  and  that  trust  is  vain;  for  God 
does  not  now  ask  for  representative  but  personal  spiritual 
devotion,  and  He  will  take  nothing  less.  Every  man 
must  bear  his  own  burden;  every  man  must  be  a  priest 
unto  God ;  every  man  must  draw  nigh  unto  God, — must 
come  unto  Christ  himself;  and  the  one  service  that  the 
Minister  can  render,  and  the  highest  he  can  conceivably 
render,  is  to  help  him  to  come*  Christian  men !  have  lo 
confidence  in  the  flesh,  in  the  human;  worship  God  in 
spirit :  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  if  you  avail  your* 
selves  of  a  human  instrumentality,  as  you  will  certainly 
need  to  do,  see  that  the  Ministry  be  made  the  instm* 
ment,  the  channel,  the  maans, — ^that  and  nothing  moze^ 
or  leather  nothing  less, — the  means  by  which  you  give 
vourselves  anew  to  God  and  yield  yourselves  to  Ohriati  a 
'asoning,  a  spiritual  sacrifice ! 
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Open  to  a  like  abuse  is^- 

IV.  Our  PBoiBSStoN  07  pbbsonaIi  pibtt.  Only  too  often 
is  this  regarded  as  the  attainment  of  an  end^  rather 
than  the  employment  of  a  means  of  good.  Men  are  apt^ 
having  reached  that  stage^  to  settle  down  into  a  slum- 
herons  state  of  spiritnal  complacency^  instead  of  feeling 
that,  by  taking  this  step,  they  hare  entered  into  a  wider 
reakn  of  privilege  and  opportunity,  where  their  noblest 
powers  may  engage  in  fullest  exercise.  It  becomes  a 
haven  of  indolent  and  treacherous  security,  instead  of 
a  sanctuary  for  intelligent  devotion,  a  field  for  active 
Christian  work,  and  thus  it  is  perverted  from  a  blessing 
to  a  bane. 

It  is  well  for  ns  all  occasionally  to  arrest  our- 
selves in  onr  routine  of  devotion  and  religious  activity, 
and  to  ask  ourselves  what  use  we  are  making  of  the 
various  means  we  are  employing.  Sacred  days  and 
sacred  places,  sacred  words  and  sacred  acts,  are  of  no 
account  whatever,  except  we  so  use  them  that  we  our- 
selves rise,  through  them,  to  understand  the  truth,  to  hold 
intercourse  with  Grod,  and  to  consecrate  ourselves  afresh 
to  the  service  of  our  Saviour.  To  rest  in  rites,  however 
simple,  to  stop  spiritually  at  services,  however  scriptural, 
is  to  miss  the  mark,'-to  oatch  at  the  shadow,  to  hold  the 
hnak  from  which  the  kernel  is  departed.  And  when  the 
boqI  satisfies  itself  with  this,  it  is  sure  to  pine  if  it  does 
not  perish.  It  is  wise  to  disuse  that  which  has  lost  its 
true  significance,  while,  in  regard  to  that  with  which  no 
man  can  dispense, — ^the  word  of  God,  the  ministry,  the 
sanctuary, — ^let  us  remember  that  between  a  servile  and 
fleshly  submission  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  discerning 
and  spiritual  use  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  all  the 
distance  between  fatal  folly  and  heavenly  wisdom. 

SaUshwry.  W.  Giabkson,  B.A. 
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0tmUtk  S^htit^tn  tm  i}^t  '§oah,  of 

Our  Parpose.-'MknT  learned  sad  devont  tnen  haye  gone  pMM^ticaXht  Vtfnogh 
ihia  TixxLiM,  this  book  of  Hebrew  hjnnnB,  and  have  left  na  the  rich  reBnits  of  their 
inqtdries  in  TOlnmee  within  the  reaoh  of  treiry  Biblical  atadent.  To  do  the  bmn 
verbal  KtrmrMvAio*  of  thia  book,  even  as  well  as  it  has  been  done,  would  be  to  con- 
tribnie  noihinfr  firesh  in  the  waj  of  evoking  ot  enfoidne  ita  Dhine  ideis.  A 
thorough  xoiaLiTio  treatment  it  has  never  yet  received,  ana  to  thia  work  we  hen 
commit  oorselves,  detennining  to  employ  the  beet  xeanlts  of  modem  BlbHcal  eoiMlv- 
ship. 

Ohir  Hetbod.— Cor  plan  of  treatment  will  comprise  four  eecfcionB  s— (1)  Rw 
HiSTOBT  of  the  passage.  Lyric  poetry,  which  the  bbok  is,  is  a  delineation  of  liria; 
character ;  and  the  key,  therefbre,  to  unlock  the  mesaing  and  reaoh  the  spirit  of  the 
words  is  a  knowledge  or  the  men  and  cinmmstanoes  that  the  poet  sketches  with  fail 
lyiie  penciL^(S)  AwocAnovs  of  the  passage.  This  will  indnde  short  eomlaaaioiy 
notes  on  any  ambignons  word,  phrase,  or  aUnsion  that  may  oocor.— (S)  Tne  Asev* 
xnrr  of  the  passage.  A  knowledge  of  the  main  drift  of  an  author  ia  amongst  the 
most  essential  conditions  for  inteirreting  his  meaning.— (4)  The  HoxxLmcs  of  the 
passage.  This  is  onr  main  work.  Weshallendeavoarsoto  cronptheDirineidiM 
that  have  been  legitimately  edaced,  as  to  suggest  snch  thooghts,  andindioate  waA 
sermonising  methods,  aa  may  promote  the  profleienoy  of  modem  pvlpit  miaiili^ 
tions. 


Subject :  An  Old  Sermon  on  a  Subject  e^er  Hew. 

(Continued  from  page  19.) 

HoMiLETics  : — ^This  psalm  may  be  regarded  as  an  old  sermon 
on  a  sv^Jeci  ever  new,  and  in  this  aspect  it  throws  itself  into 
fonr  divisions,  vis.,  the  subject  of  this  old  sermon,  tbe  heaiers 
of  this  old  sermon,  the  preacher  of  this  old  sermon,  the  arga- 
ments  of  this  old  sermon. 

I.  The  stTBJBCT  of  this  old  sermon.  What  is  the  subject? 
It  ia  expressed  in  the  fiftii  and  sixteenth  yexses,  '^  WheoeforB 
should  I  fear  in  the  days  of  evil  ithen  the  iniquity  of  my  heels 
shall  compass  me  about  ?  "  ''  Be  not  thou  afraid  when  one  is 
made  rich  when  the  glory  of  his  house  shall  be  increased." 

The  leading  idea  is,  that  the  good  man  has  no  ^reat  reason 
for  fearing  any  evil  that  the  richest  worldly  msui  can  afflict 
on  him.  Two  facts  are  included  in  the  doctrine.  First :  That 
wicked  men  here  do  often  hecome  very  rich.  This  has  always 
been  the  case  ;  on  this  very  day,  throughout  Christendom  and 
throughout  the  world,  the  great  bulk  of  wealth  is  in  the  hand  of 
the  wicked.  The  most  prosperous  farmers,  merchants,  lawyers, 
doctors,  manufacturers,  are,  in   the  majority  of  cases,  men 
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defititnte  of  moral  goodness.  The  fact  admits  of  easy  expla- 
nation (I)  "Worldly  prosperity  with  the  wicked  is  their  **  one 
thing*/*^  It  is  what  they  estimate  the  chief  good,  and  to  their 
chief  good  they  oonoenizrate  all  the  fires  and  forces  of  their 
nature.  ^T-he  man  who  selects  one  thing,  and  says,  '*  This  one 
thing  I  do,"  will  in  all  probability  distinguish  himself  in  that 
pursuit  Wealth  is  the  one  thing  of  worldly  men:  this  is 
their  mimnum  hanumj  it  kindles  their  enthusiasm,  engrosses 
their  energy,  and  commands  their  time.  It  is  the  goal  in 
their  life-race,  towards  which  they  bend  all  the  energy  of 
their  being.  Money  to  them  is  everything ;  they  labour  for  it, 
and  verily  they  have  their  reward.  Now  a  good  man  does 
not  do  thiB,  cannot  do*  thin ;  worldly  wealth  to  him  is  a  sub- 
ordinate thing.  The  eyes  of  his  soul  are  not  fixed  on  those 
things  that  are  seen  and  temporal ;  he  lays  up  for  himself 
treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor -rust  can  corrupt. 
(2)  The  conditions  by  which  worldly  wealth  is  attained  are 
often  such  that  a  good  man  revolts  from  and  disobeys.  Fraud, 
falsehood,  sharp  practice,  enthusiastic  devotion,  are  often  re- 
quired ;  and,  as  a  rule,  these  are  the  successful  pathways  to 
fortune.  A  man  who  is  bent  on  making  a  fortune  will  often 
have  to  say  to  his  conscience  what  Abraham  said  to  his  ass, 
"  Tarry  here  while  I  go  yonder  " — yonder  in  the  path  of  com- 
mercial pursuits.  Wonder  not  then  that  wicked  men  are  and 
ever  have  becm  amongst  the  wealthiest  men.  As  a  rule,  man  has 
in  this  life  what  he  goes  in  for ;  he  who  goes  in  for  wealth  may 
have  it.  Secondly :  TJtai  wicked  men  often  so  employ  their  weaWi 
as  to  terrify  the  good.  Hence  the  self-admonition,  "  Be  not 
thou  afjttid  when  one  is  made  rich,  when  the  glory  of  his  house 
is  increased.*'  Wealth  makes  unprincipled  men  haughty, 
heartless,  oppressive,  cruel.  Persecutions,  martyrdoms,  have 
in  all  ages  been  instigated,  sanctioned,  and  enforced  by  affluent 
wiokedness.  The  subject  of  this  old  psalm,  then,  is  neither 
obsolete  nor  local ;  it  is  as  true  to-day  as  ever,  as  real  here  in 
England  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  CK)ld  is  against 
goodness ;  cUbeit  goodness  should  not  be  alarmed,  it  should  be 
calm  and  heroic.    ^'  Be  not  thou  afraid  when  one  is  made 
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rioh."  There  is  no  jnsfc  leason  for  this,  Thoa  hustt  if  godlji 
eoQscieiioe  with  thee,  the  tuiiyeraal  Church  with  thee,  the 
eternal  laws  of  the  world  with  thee,  Ood  with  thee.  *'  Be  not 
thoa  afraid,'*  "  All  things  work  together  for  good,"  etc 

n.  The  HBARBRS  of  this  old  sermon.  What  was  the  oon- 
gregation  to  which  this  old  sermon  was  addreissed  ?  For  whom 
was  it  composed  ?  The  first  two  yerses  answer  the  qneatioii, 
"  Hear  this,  all  ye  people ;  give  ear,  all  je  inhabitants  of  the 
world :  both  low  and  high,  rich  and  poor  together,"  ^'  All  ye 
people,  people  of  every  clime,  land,  tongue."  "All  ye  inhabit- 
ants of  the  world,"  wherever  ^they  are,  on  whatever  oone  of 
the  globe ;  whatever  they  are,  whatever  their  physical  oonf or> 
mation,  their  mental  attributes,  or  spiritual  chaxaoter.  *'  Low 
and  high,  rich  and  poor."  The  occupants  of  thrones  and  the 
tenants  of  huts — the  most  opulent  and  the  most  indigent.  The 
subject  is  a  human  one ;  it  concerns  all  men,  it  appeals  to  all 
men,  it  demands  the  attention  of  all  men.  The  dootrine  that 
good  men  should  not  dread  the  power  of  wealth,  is  not  a 
doctrine  of  temporal  expediency  or  local  politics ;  it  is  universal. 
First:  All  men  have  a  tendency  to  crouch  before  wealth.  See 
the  thousands  on  Lord  Mayor's  day,  or  the  public  manifesta- 
tions of  royalty,  waving  their  hats  and  shouting  with  tremu« 
lous  voices  their  hurrahs  to  wealth.  The  man  is  overawed  ia 
the  presence  of  the  little  glittering  nabob.  A  sad  &ct  this  in 
human  nature ;  but  a  fact  it  is !  Secondly :  AH  men  are  is- 
graded  in  crouching  before  wealth.  The  man  who  in  any  way 
renders  homage  to  worldly  riches,  injures  his  moral  nature. 
Why,  in  our  England  to-day,  ia  there  confessedly  less 
public  spirit,  less  practical  sympathy  with  the  right  for  the 
right's  sake,  less  of  the  self-denying  in  spirit,  the  morally 
heroic,  than  m  any  previous  time?  The  chief,  if  not  the  soto 
cause,  is  the  degrading  influence  of  wealth  upon  the  oommon 
mind.  The  English  mind  has  'grown  meroenaty,  ser?ile^ 
grovelling,  and  grubby.  Money  has  weakened  our  manhood, 
despoiled  it  to  a  great  extent  of  its  independmoy  and  ohivahy. 
Let  then  all  the  "  inhabitants  of  the  world  "  attend  to  the 
great  doctrine  of  this  psaJm. 
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III.  The  PBS^GHSB  of  this  old  sennoii.  Who  is  the 
]ireaoherP  Though  we  are  not  certain  as  to  his  name  or 
personal  histoirj,  we  hare  here  some  light  concerning  his  mind 
and  mission.  '^  My  month  shall  speak  of  wisdom ;  and  the 
meditation  of  my  heart  shall  be  of  nnderstanding.  I  will 
inoUne  mine  ear  to  a  parable :  I  will  open  my  dark  saying 
upon  the  harp."  Taking  this  aooonnt  of  himself  as  correct,  we 
learn  that  he  was  wise,  thonghtfal,  devout^  and  cheerfol. 

I^irst :  He  was  wise,  '*  My  month  shall  speak  of  wisdom." 
When  a  preacher,  as  he  stands  np  before  his  andience,  has  a 
oonscionsness  that  he  has  wisdom,  he  has  the  best  qualification 
for  the  deliyery  of  a  good  disconrse.  Feeling  that  he  has  the 
tme  thing  to  say,  he  says  it  in  the  best  way  and  in  the  best 
spirit.  Hnman  sonls  are  made  to  leceiTe  wisdom,  they  open  to 
it  as  flowers  to  the  sun ;  and  he  who  can  impart  it  may  well 
ezpeet  a  listening  ready  and  heariy.  The  man  who  can  stand 
up  before  his  congregation  with  a  strong  inward  assnrance 
that  he  has  Dirine  wisdom  to  impart,  is  invested witha  power 
which  will  enable  him  to  work  most  beneficent  results  even  in 
the  process  of  his  disconrse. 

Secondly:  He  was  though^.  "The  meditation  of  my 
heart  shall  be  of  nnderstanding."  There  are  two  classes  of 
spnrions  preachers.  (1)  Those  who  do  not  think  at  all. 
Either  from  the  lack  of  capacity  or  disposition,  they  have  no 
thought  within  them  of  any  substance  or  worth.  They  speak 
only  the  crude  things  which  the  memory  of  their  ill*stored 
minds  throws  np  under  the  excitement  of  the  hour.  Albeit 
they  speak  not  the  less  fluently  and  loudly  on  this  account,  for 
the  shallow  stream  often  runs  more  rapidly  than  deep  rivers ; 
and  from  empty  barr^  you  can  send  forth  more  noise  than 
from  those  that  are  full  to  the  brim.  (2)  Those  who  think 
on  worthless  subjects.  Not  a  few  preachers  who  think,  think 
only  on  hoary  dogmas  and  the  miserable  isme  ot  their  little 
aeotw  Now,  in  contradistinction  to  both  these  dasses,  the 
preacher  before  us  not  only  thought,  but  thought  on  tme  sub- 
jects. "  The  meditation  of  my  heart  shall  be  of  understand- 
ing."   The  great  Teacher  of  all  teachers— God— pours  know- 
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lodge  into  no  mind  irreepeciaYe  of  the  free  and  lumest  um  of 
its  f aonlties.  If  yon  are  to  get  light  from  heaven,  the  *'  medi* 
tfttion  *'  of  your  heart  mnst  be  of  "  nnderstanding." 

Thirdly :  He  was  devout  '*I  will  inoline  mine  ear  to  a 
parable."  As  ^e  lyriat  bends  his  ear  to  the  sounds  of  ^e 
harp  he  is  preparing  for  music,  so  the  soul  of  the  true  preadier 
inclinea  its  ear  to  the  eternal  yoices  of  truth.  Divine  wi«fom 
crieth  aloud  everywhere,  but  her  voice  is  heard  onlybytiie 
listening  ones.  He  only  gets  prepared  to  preach  who,  like 
young  Bamuel,  stands  in  a  watting  attitude  of  soul,  exdainung, 
*'  Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant  hearelih." 

Fourthly  :  He  was  cheerftd.  '^  I  will  open  my  dark  saying 
upon  the  harp."  He  f  dt  that  his  subject  was  somewhat  enig- 
matic and  mysterious,  but  it  did  notdepress  him.  Nor  would 
he  speak  it  wiih.  a  saddened  heart,  or  in  sepulchral  tones.  If 
mystery  is  to  sadden,  no  creature  mind  can  be  happy,  ^ 
mystery  pervades  all  things:  the  universe  floats  on  it  as  on 
a  dark  and  &thomless  tide.  The  preacher  before  us  seems 
happy  although  the  subject  of  his  discourse  iuTolved  riddles 
and  enigmas.  Hence  he  wished  to  have  the  whole  set  to 
music, "  I  will  open  my  dark  saying  upon  the  harp."  Blessed 
is  the  state  of  that  preacher's  soul  who  can  set  providentU 
mysteries  and  theological  difficulties  to  music. 

IV.  The  ABOOMBNTB  of  ihis  old  sermon^  The  grand  subject 
«f  this  old  sermon,  as  we  have  seen,  is,  that  the  good  man  has 
no  just  reason  for  fearing  any  evil  that  the  richest  worldlj 
man  can  afflict  on  him.  The  arguments  he  employs  to  sustain 
and  illustrate  this  are  numerous  and  striking. '  We  will  state 
them  in  the  fewest  possible  words. 

First:  ThBimpotmcyaTtdtranntorinessc^weaUh.  What  can 
wealth  do  P  It  cannot  deliver  from  ike  grave.  **  They  that 
trust  in  their  wealth  and  boast  themselves  in  the  multitude  of 
their  riohes,  none  of  them  can  by  any  means  redeem  hi^ 
brother  nor  give  to  God  a  ransom  for  him,"  etc.  Oan  wealth 
procure  the  eUzir  of  immortality  ?  No.  Oan  all  the  weidth  of 
the  world  deliver  even  one  man  &om  the  power  of  tiie  grave  ? 
No.    Could   it  have  done  so,  kingdoms  would  have  been 
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bsiierod  away  for  a  few  hours.  The  redemption  of  life  is  too 
"ppwrfous,"  and  wealth  "  ceaseth  for  ever"  to  effect  it;  it  has 
tried  millions  of  tknes  but  never  has  succeeded.  Death  can 
gain  as  easy  an  access  to  a  monarch's  palace  as  to  a  peasant's 
hut :  ''  there  is  no  discharge  in  that  war."  Then  how 
transitory  too !  "  Wise  men  die,  likewise  the  fool  and  the 
brutish  person  perish,  and  leave  their  wealth  to  others."  Not 
only  is  the  wealth  of  the  richest  man  utterly  incapable  to 
deliver  him  from  the  grave,  but  it  passes  from  him  into  the 
hands  "  of  others."  His  houses,  lands,  title  deeds^  gold,  parks, 
equipages,  all  pass  from  him :  others  have  them.  "  Be  not 
thou  afraid  when  one  is  made  rich,  when  the  glory  of  his 
house  is  increased ;  for  when  he  dieth  he  shall  carry  nothing 
away :  his  glory  shall  not  descend  after  him." 

Secondly :  The  incorrlgihility  and  miserable  end  of  the  affluent 
wicked.  Look  at  their  foUy.  "  Their  inward  thought  is,  that 
their  houses  shall  continue  for  ever,  and  their  dwelling  places 
to  all  generations :  they  call  their  lands  after  their  own  names 
Nevertheless  man  being  in  honour  abideth  not :  he  is  like  the 
beasts  that  perish."  Their  "  inward  thought,"  the  thought 
that  lies  behind  all  their  other  thoughts,  has  to  do  with  wealth.* 
What  a  foolish  thought  this  inward  thought  is  !  And  yet  it 
cannot  be  reasoned  away,  with  all  your  argumentation  it 
remaLos  a  highly  central  force  in  the  worldling's  avaricious 
soul.  Yerily  this  their  way  is  their  folly.  What  makes  the 
matter  worse  is,  that  this  inward  thought  is  transmitted. 
Those  who  follow  act  in  the  same  way,  "their  posterity  approve 
their  sayings  j"  thus  from  generation  to  generation  the  folly 
goes  on. 

Thirdly :  The  wretched  end  of  iho  afflueyit  wicked,  as  con* 
trasted  with  Hie  end  of  the  morally  good,  "  Like  sheep  they  are 
laid  in  the  grave ;  death  shall  feed  on  them ;  and  the  upright 
shall  have  dominion  over  them  in  the  morning ;  and  their 
beauty  shall  consume  in  the  grave  from  their  dwelling."  '*  He 
shall  go  to  the  generation  of  his  fathers:  they  shall  never  see 

•  S«6  HmilUU  Editor's  3enes,  vol.  iz.,  p.  244. 
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light.  Man  that  is  in  honour,  and  nndeistandolih  noi,  is  like 
the  beasts  that  perish."  "Like  sheep"  in  what  respect? 
Kot  in  their  innooenoj  in  life,  bnt  in  their  impotenoe  in  deatL 
In  life  perhaps  they  were  like  prowling  lions,  bnt  in  destb 
harmless  as  sheep ;  and  corruption  will  deal  with  them  ta 
sheep.    **  Death  shall  feed  on  them." 

*'  Even  as  a  flook  arrayed  are  ihey 
For  the  dark  graye, 
Death  gnidea  their  ^nj^^^^^ffordiworth. 

Kot  only  are  their  bodies  corrupted,  bat  their  beauty  and  glorf 
consumed.  There  lie  the  bones  of  the  proud  monarch  who  in 
life  fancied  himself  a  little  god,  his  ashes  mingling  with  ihe 
dust  of  those  whom  he  treated  with  cruelty  and  contempt 
He  shall  carry  nothing  away.  "  Life,"  said  old  Thomas  Adsma, 
"  is  like  the  banks  of  a  river,  his  temporal  estate  is  the  stream; 
time  will  moulder  away  the  banks,  but  the  stream  stays  not 
for  that,  it  glides  away  continually.  Lifp  is  the  tree,  riches 
are  the  fruit,  or  rather  the  leaves ;  the  leaves  will  fall,  the  fmit 
is  plucked,  and  yet  the  tree  stands.  Some  write  of  the  pine- 
tree,  that  if  the  bark  be  pulled  off,  it  lasts  long ;  being  on,  it 
rots.  If  the  worldling's  bark  were  stripped  off,  he  might 
perhaps  live  the  longer;  there  is  great  hope  he  would  live  the 
better." 

In  contrast  with  all  this,  mark  the  end  of  the  upright  man. 
'*  The  upright  shall  have  dominion  over  them  in  the  morning." 
"  Gt)d  will  redeem  my  soul  from  the  power  of  the  grave." 
What  meaneth  this  P  If  it  points  not  to  the  resurrection,  it 
has  still  a  significance.  Though  a  good  man  must  die,  death  does 
not  conquer  him.  He  dies  willingly,  bravely,  often  exultingly, 
feeling  that  death  is  a  mere  transit  to  the  skies.  Death  is  his 
deliverer,  not  his  destroyer ;  his  morning,  not  his  night ;  his 
minister,  not  his  master.  Now  the  conclusion  from  all  these 
considerations  that  the  preacher  draws,  is,  "  Be  not  thou  afraid 
when  one  is  made  rich." 

CoNCLUSiOK:  Verily  this  old  sermon,  with  its  universal 
subjects,  great  congregation,  noble  preacher,  and  impreesiTe 
arguments,  is  well  worth  our  study. 
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"  Thos  did  •  ohoking  wanderer  in  the  desert  ery» 
*  Oh  that  Allah  one  prayer  would  grant  before  I  die ; 
That  I  might  stand  up  to  my  knees  in  a  cool  lake, 
My  bnming  tongae  and  parching  throat  in  it  to  slake.* 

"  No  lake  he  saw,  and  when  they  fonnd  him  in  the  waste, 
.   A  bag  of  gems  and  gold  lay  jnst  before  his  face ; 
And  his  dead  hand  a  paper  with  this  writing  grasped, 
'  Worthless  was  wealth  when  dying  for  water  I  gasped.  * 

"  Be  diadem  or  helmet  on  thy  head. 
It  most  be  anow-pieroed  and  thou  be  dead ; 
Then  erery  man  whose  mind  is  wisdom  stoeked, 
WH  striTe  to  have  his  wealth  in  heaven  locked.*' 

Oriental,  tranilated  hy  W*  Alger, 
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neBookor  Job  is  one  of  the  grmadest  sections  of  ZMvine  Scripture.   Bhasnerer 

a  to  our  knowledgs^  been  treetert  in  %  pnrelj  Homiletio  method  Ibr  HomUetio 
L  F«tiri^i»«  many  learned  expoeitiotts  on  the  book  f  oond  in  oar  general  com- 
menlaries,  we  hSTs  special  exegetioal  Tolnmes  of  good  scholarly  and  critioal  worth; 
inch  as  Drs.  Barnes,  Wemyas,  ICason  Ooode,  Vojm  Iiee,  Deutasoh*  and  Herman 
Hsdwiok  Bernard:  the  last  Is  in  erery  way  a  masterly  production.  For  ns,  there- 
fore, to  go  into  philology  and  yerbal  criticism,  when  snch  admirable  worka  are 
afaOable  to  all  stodsnts,  would  be  saperilaoas,  if  not  presumption.  Ambignons 
tarns,  when  they  ooour,  we  shall  of  course  explain,  and  oooasionaUy  suggest  an  im- 
prored  rendering  i  butonr  work  will  be  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  Homilelic  We  shall 
Mny  to  bring  out  from  the  grand  old  words  those  Dirine  ▼eritiee  which  are  feme 
sod  Tital  to  man  as  man  in  au  lands  and  ages.  These  truths  we  shall  frame  in  an 
ordv  as  philosophic  and  suggestiTe  as  our  best  powers  will  enable  ns  to  de }  and 
this  in  order  to  help  the  earnest  preachers  of  God's  Holy  Word. 


Bahjeot:   Great  Crimes  not  always  followed  by  Great 

Ponishment  in  this 


**  Why,  seeing  times  are  not  hidden,"  ete.— Job  xdy,  1-25. 

BxuxTicAii  BniABXS :  Yer.  1.—"  Why,  teeing  Hmee  are  not  hidden  from 
the  Almighty,  do  they  that  know  Him  not  tee  Hit  daytt"  There  are 
yarioQs  translations  of  this  verse.  That  of  Dr.  Bernard  seems  to  ns 
the  best.  **  Why  is  it  thus  ?  Eyents  are  not  hidden  from  the  Al- 
mighty,  yet  they  that  lore  Him  do  not  see  His  days."  Since  all  events 
are  confessedly  known  to  the  Ahnightyi  why  is  it  that  those  who  know 
Him  see  not  His  days  of  retribution  npon  the  wicked? 

O 
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Yer.  2. — **  8<nM  remove  the  landmarks;  they  violently  take  away  Jtocht 
and  feed  thereof"  Job  now  prooeedB  to  specify  some  of  the  flagnnt 
orimes  that  were  perpetrated  by  men  on  whom  no  judgment  oame. 
Here  is  an  old  form  of  dishonesty.  By  changing  the  landmarks,  they 
decreased  their  neighboTir*s  lands  and  increased  their  own.  They 
tempted  the  herds  or  the  flocks  into  their  own  fold. 

Yer.  3,—*\They  drive  away  the  ass  of  the  fatherless,  they   take  the 

widow's  ox  for  a  pledge.**    They  rob  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  by 

taking  away  the  ox  and  the  ass. 
Yer.  4. — "  They  turn  the  needy  out  of  tM  way  :  the  poor  of  the  earth  hide 

themselves  together.**    They  oppress  the  poor  to  snoh  an  extent  that 

they  dare  not  showtiiemselyes  in  the  street. 

Yer.  6, — V  Beltcldt  as  wild  asses  in  the  desert,  go  they  forth  to  their  work; 
rising  betimes  for  a  prey :  the  wilderness  yieldethfood  for  them  and  for 
their  children.**  Like  wild  asses,  which  are  never  seen  bnt  in  the  desert, 
where  they  seek  for  pastnre,  so  the  poor  whom  they  oppress,  net  beiog 
suffered  to  abide  in  the  villages  and  towns,  must  work  in  the  desert 

^  for  fo^d  for  ^themselves  and  their  children. 

Yer.  6.—**  They  reap  every  one  his  corn  in  the  field :  and  they  gather  the 
vintage  of  the  wicked.**  They  break  in  upon  the  fields  of  others,  and 
feed  upon  their  grain,  instead  of  cultivating  their  fields  for  them- 
selves. 

Yer.  7,  8. — '•  They  cause  the  naked  to  lodge  without  clothing^  that  thy 
have  no  covering  in  the  cold.  They  are  wet  with  the  showers  of  the 
mountains t  and  embrace  the  rock  for  want  of  a  shelter.**  They  depriTS 
the  poor  of  their  clothing,  so  that  they  are  left  naked,  shivering  in  the 
cold  nights,  seeking  shelter  only  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks, 

Yer.  9,  lb. — "  They  pluck  the  fatherless  from  the  breast,  and  take  a  pledge 
of  the  poor.  They  cause  him  to  go  naked  without  clothing,  and  they 
take  away  the  sheaf  from  the  hung^ry.**  They  steal  unprotected  chil- 
dren and  sell  them  into  slavery,  and  take  the  very  bread  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  poor. 

Yer.  11. — "  Which  make  oil  within  their  walls,  and  tread  their  winepresses, 
and  suffer  thirst.**  "  They  press  out  oil  within  their  (the  wicked  m6n*s) 
walls;  tliey  tread  their  winepresses,  and  yet  suffer  thirst."— Dr. 
Bernard. 

Yer.  12. — **  Men  groan  from  out  of  the  city,  and  the  ioul  of  the  wounded 
crieth  out.**  Having  described  the  orimoB  which  tiie  wicked  perpe- 
trated on  the  poor  in  the  rural  districts,  he  proceeds  to  notioe  the 
enormities  committed  in  the  city.  In  the  city  men  are  groaning  under 
the  oppressions  of  the  wicked.  **  Yet  Qod  layeth  not  folly  to  them,** 
i.e. ,  God  does  not  punish  them. 

Yer.  13,  li. — ^*They  are  of  those  that  rebel  against  the  light;  they  know  not 
the  ways  thereof,  nor  abide  in  the  paths  thereof.  The  murderer  rising 
with  the  light  killeth  the  poor  and  needy,  and  in  the  night  it  at  a  thief.** 
*' Job  now  divides  the  wicked  into  two  classes,  the  one  composed  of 
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BQoh  hardened  villains  as  are  bold  enough  to  oommit  the  most  horrible 
crimes  in  broad  daylight ;  the  other,  of  those  who,  being  too  cowardly 
for  this,  dare  not  face  the  light,  bnt  sneak  away  to  their  dens  at  its 
ftpproaoh.  He  says,  some  of  them  are  among  those  who  rebel  against 
the  light.  That  is,  who,  as  it  were,  bid  defiance  to  the  light,  and  ply 
their  horrible  trade  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Others  again  there  are 
who  do  not  know  its  ways  nor  abide  in  its  paths,  who  are  so  mnch 
afraid  of  the  light  as  to  avoid  it  altogether.  The  murderer  riseth  with 
the  daylight.  Not  because  he  dreads  the  full  light  of  the  sun,  but  so 
as  to  have  all  the  day  before  him.  And  killeth  the  poor  and  needy. 
He  is  quite  indifferent  to  the  sun's  shining  upon  his  murderous  deeds. 
But  in  the  night  he  is  again  as  though  he  were  a  thief.  Though  in 
the  daytime  he  displays  more  boldness  than  those  sneaking  cowards 
who  only  venture  to  cany  on  their  depredations  under  the  cover  of 
deep  darkness,  yet  he  is  not  ashamed  to  imitate  them.  His  greediness 
is  so  great  as  to  induce  him  to  stoop  to  thieving  in  the  night." — 
Dr.  Bernard, 

Ver.  15. — **  The  eye  also  of  the  adulterer  waiteth  for  the  ttpilight,  saying, 
No  eye  shaU  see  me :  and  dUguUeth  his  face,"  The  adulterer  is  ever  a 
sneak  and  a  coward. 

Ver.  16. — **  In  the  dark  they  dig  through  houses,  which  they  had  marked 
for  themselves  in  the  daytime :  they  know  not  the  light"  Here  is  a  de- 
scription of  a  burglar.  He  hides  himself  in  the  day,  and  goes  forth  in 
the  nig^t  to  dig  into  the  houses  and  to  plunder  them. 

Ver.  17. — "  For  the  morning  is  to  them  even  as  the  shadow  of  death :  if 
one  know  them,  they  are  in  the  terrors  of  the  shadow  of  death,"  The 
meaning  is,  that  they  are  familiar  with  the  blackest  night  and  dread  it 
not ;  but  daylight,  which  may  reveal  them,  they  dread. 

Ver.  18. — •*  He  is  swift  as  the  waters  ;  their  portion  is  cursed  in  the  earth: 
he  beJioldeth  not  the  way  of  the  vineyards,"  The  point  of  comparison 
here  is  the  swiftness  of  the  disappearing  criminal.  He  is  carried  quickly 
past  as  any  light  substance  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  He  is  hurried 
along  with  the  swiftness  of  the  current,  and  can  scarcely  be  seen. 
"It  is  not,"  says  Barnes,  "  uncommon  to  describe  one  who  is  about  to 
commit  crime  in  the  night  as  moving  noiselessly  along — as  taking  tho 
utmost  precaution  that  silence  should  be  preserved."  So  Macbeth, 
when  about  to  commit  murder,  soliloquizes : — 

'*  Now  o*er^the  one  half  world 
Nature  seems  dead     .    .    . 

and  withered  murder, 
Alamm'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf. 
Whose  howrs  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace. 
With  Tarquin*8  ravishing  strides,  toward  his  design 

Idtrrw  like  a  ghost. Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth, 

,   Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  where-about." 

O  2 
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Ver.  19. — "  Dr<mght  and  heat  eormme  the  snow  waten :  $o  doth  the  $rmi 
those  which  have  sinned.'*  Job  meanB  to  say,  that  gently  as  the  bub 
melta  the  snow,  death  bears  away  those  dixninalB.  The  afflietioos 
they  deserve  do  not  attend  their  dying  honrs. 

Ver.  20. — '*  The  womb  shall  forget  him;  the  worm  shaU  fs0d  sweeti^  » 
him;  he  shall  be  no  more  remembered;  and  wickedness  shaU  he  hroii» 
as  a  tree."  The  idea  is  here  further  expressed,  that  no  terxible  oshmtj 
as  a  role  attends  the  great  criminal's  death.  He  &des  away  eren  from 
the  memory  of  his  mother ;  and  the  worm  feeds  sweetly  on  him  as  on 
all  men.    Nor  will  he  be  remembered  generally  as  a  great  oriminaL 

Ver*  21.->-"  He  evil  eiUreateth  the  barren  that  beareth  not :  and  doetk  mst 
good  to  the  widow."  The  oppressor  is  here  again  ezpresaed.  "Wlnlit 
he  renders  no  servioe  to  the  widow,  he  is  a  onise  to  the  barren  womaa 
who  has  no  children  to  comfort  her. 

Ver.  22. — **  He  draweth  also  the  mighty  with  his  power :  he  riuth  19, 
and  no  man  is  sure  of  Ufe."  He,  that  is  Ood,  prokmgeth  the  lifB 
of  the  wicked.  He  raises  him  up  from  snffezing,  eren  after  his  life  had 
been  despaired  of. 

Ver.  28. — **  Thot^h  it  be  given  him  to  be  in  safety ^  whereon  he  retCetk ;  yet 
His  eyes  are  upon  their  ways."  '*  He  giveth  him  rest,  and  he  is  sus- 
tained, and  His  eyes  are  oyer  their  ways." — DeUtzseK  Job's  idea 
seems  to  be,  that  God,  instead  of  punishing  those  cfindnaka,  Msosai 
them  so  fto  as  this  life  is  concerned. 

Ver.  24. — **  They  are  exalted  for  a  little  while,  but  are  gone  and  brought 
low  ;  they  are  taken  out  of  the  way  as  aU  other,  afid  cut  off  as  the  tops 
of  the  ears  of  com."  This  was  the  proposition  which  Job  maintained. 
His  friends  affirmed  that  the  wicked  were  punished  in  this  worfd,  and 
that  great  crimes  wonld  meet  with  great  calamities.  This  Job  denies, 
and  says  that  on  the  contrary  the  wicked  were  exalted,  although  only 
for  a  "  Uttle  while." 

Ver.  25. — '*  And  if  it  be  not  so  now,  who  wiU  make  me  a  Uar^  and  siaie 
my  speech  nothing  worth  t"  **  This  is  a  challenge  to  any  one  to  proTe 
the  contrary  to  what  he  had  said.  Job  had  now  attacked  their  main 
position,  and  had  appealed  to  facts  in  defence  of  what  he  held.  Hs 
maintained  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wicked  were  prospered,  thai 
they  often  liyed  to  old  age,  and  that  they  then  died  a  peaceful  death 
withont  any  direct  demonstration  of  the  divine  displeasore.  He  bold(7 
appeals  to  any  one  to  deny  this,  or  to  prove  the  oontrazy.  The  i^peai 
was  decisive.  The  faet  was  undeniable,  and  the  oontrowsy  was 
closed."  —Barnes. 

HouiLETics. — The  chapter  brings  under  oxur  notioe   two 
facts. 

I.  That  great  obimss  hate  PBEVAiLn)  ok  the  sakis  nox 
EARLIEST  TIMES.    Amongst  the  crimes  specified  is 
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there  is  (1)  theft.  There  were  those  who  stole  from  others  their 
lancU  and  flocks,  and  robbed  the  widow  and  orphan  of  their 
food  and  clothing  (verses  2  to  8).  There  is  (2)  cruelty,  '*  They 
plucked  the  &therle8s  from  the  breajst,"  made  ''  men  groan 
oat  of  the  oify."  There  is  (3)  murder,  '^  The  mnrderer,  rising 
with  the  light,  killeth  the  poor  and  needy."  There  is  (4) 
adultery  "The  eye  also  of  the  adalterer  waiteth  for  the 
twilight,"  etc.  These  are  amongst  the  blackest  crimes  found 
on  the  world's  long  roll  of  depravity.  The  hat  that  these 
crimes  prevailed  in  Job's  land  and  times  implies,^ 

First :  That  in  those  distant  scenes  and  times  the  same  standard 
of  morals  ^dsted  thai  we  have.  They  esteemed  theft,  cruelty, 
murder,  and  adultery  wrong ;  so  do  we.  Their  law  condemned 
these  thingpi ;  so  does  ours.  It  is  the  law  written  on  all  hearts, 
republished  in  the  Decalogue,  and  exemplified  in  Christ. 

Secondly  :  That  in  those  distant  scenes  and  times  men  had  the 
same  sinful  propensities  as  they  have  now.  The  principles  that 
prompted  Job's  contemporaries  and  countrymen  to  perpetrate 
those  crimes  live  and  work  in  all  unregenerate  hearts  to  this 
^y.  Dishonesty,  cruelty,  lust,  where  are  they  ?  Everywhere. 
The  chapter  brings  under  notice  another  fact : — 

n.  That  although  this  gbxat  Qod  is  cognizant  of  thosb 
csufis  Hs  doss  not  alwats  visit  them  with  punishment  in 
this  UfB.  Job  begins  with  the  question,  *'Why,  seeing 
tunes  are  not  hidden  from  the  Almighty,  do  they  that  know 
Hha  not  see  His  days  ?  " 

The  meaning  is,  Why,  since  crimes  are  not  hidden  from  the 
Almighty,  do  not  His  friends  see  His  judgments  ?  He  shows 
^hat  these  great  criminals  fare  as  well  here,  both  in  Hf e  and 
death,  as  others.  They  have  a  peaoeM  death,  pass  quietly 
ftway,  as  the  snow  melts  in  the  sunbeam.  When  they  are  gone 
the  memory  of  their  crime  gradually  fades  away  even  from  the 
nuad  of  the  mother.  In  fact  they  are  often  prosperous  in  life 
^'peaoefol  in  death,  they  have  no  bands  in  their  death.  Why 
u  tkisp  Not  because  the  Abnighty  is  ignorant  of  their 
onxues,  or  because  their  crimes  are  not  abhorrent  to  His  nature, 
^^tever  the  cause,  the  &ct  is  undeniable ;  and  this  fact  Job 
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brings  oat  here  to  refute  the  doctrine  of  his  friendSy  Tis.,  that 
great  suffering  implies  great  crime. 

To  this  Eliphaz  and  Zophar  make  no  further  reply,  they  are 
silent.  Bildad  only)  in  the  next  chapter,  makes  one  more  feeble 
effort. 


Simatmk  (&hmtB  adt  %  (S0»)p[d  of 

Sit  |0|^. 

As  onr  pnrpoee  in  th«  treatment  ol  this  Qospel  U  purely  the  developoieaftt  in  th« 
brieteat  end  most  enggeetiTe  form,  of  Bermonlo  ontlmeB,  we  mnet  xetar  onr  rnden 
to  the  following  works  for  all  orittoel  inqniries  into  the  enthor  and  aotharsbip  a 
the  book,  and  also  fbr  any  minute  erltidsma  on  difiloalt  daases.  Thewottem 
nhi^  especially  oonsolt  are :—"  Introduction  to  New  Testament,"  by  Bleek ;  "  Ooai- 
mentary  on  John,"  by  Tholuok ;  **  Oommentwy  on  John,"  by  Hengstenberg ;  "  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,"  by  westoottj  "The  Qospel  History," lij 
Bbrard:  "Our  Lord's  Divinity."  by  Liddon;  "St.  John's GospeV by  Ooitense: 
"  Dootrine  of  the  Person  of  Chnat»"  by  Domer ;  Xjsnge  j  eta,  ete. 


Subject :  The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery. 

'*  And  the  scrihes  and  Pharisees  brought  unto  Him  arwomsn 
taken  in  adnltery ;  and  when  they  had  set  her  in  the  midst, 
they  say  unto  Him,  Master,  this  woman  was  taken  in  adul- 
tery, in  the  rery  act,  "Sow  Moses  in  the  law  commanded  uSi 
that  such  should  be  stoned :  bat  what  sayest  Thou  ?  This  they 
said,  tempting  Him,  that  they  might  have  to  accuse  Him.  Bat 
Jesns  stooped  down,  and  with  His  finger  wrote  on  the  ground, 
as  though  He  heard  them  not.  So  when  they  oontiniied  asking 
Him,  He  lifted  up  Himself,  and  said  unto  them,  He  thai  is 
without  sin  among  you^  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her.  And 
again  He  stooped  down,  and  wrote  on  the  ground.  And  they 
which  heard  it,  being  convicted  by  their  own  consoiencey  went 
out  one  by  one,  beginning  at  the  eldest,  even  unto  the  list: 
and  Jesus  was  left  alone,  and  the  woman  standing  in  tlie 
midst.  When  Jesns  had  lifted  up  Himself  and  saw  none  bnt 
the  woman,  He  said  unto  her,  Woman,  where  are  thoee  tbin^ 
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accruers  P  haih  no  xaan^  condemned  thee  P  She  said,  No 
man,  Lord.  And  Jeens  said  nnto  her,  Neither  do  I  condemn 
thee  :  go,  and  dn  no  more." — Johk  viii.  3-11. 

Exposition. — On  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  this  paragraph  we 
cannot  do  better  than  by  presenting  our  readers  with  a  summary  of 
the  arguments  as  given  by  Dr.  Farrar :  "  I.  Asoumekts  against  its 
Genuineness. — (1)  It  is  not  found  in  some  of  the  best  and  oldest 
MSB.;  (2)  nor  inmost  of  the  Fathers  (e,g,,  Origen,  Cyril,  Chrysostom, 
Theophylact,  Tertullian,  Cyprian) ;  (3)  nor  in  many  ancient  yersions 
{e.g.y  Sahidio,  Coptic,  and  Gothic) ;  (4)  in  other  MSS.  it  is  marked 
with  ohtli  and  asterisks,  or  a  space  is  left  for  it,  or  it  is  inserted  else- 
where ;  (5)  it  contains  an  extraordinary  number  of  various  readings 
(*  variant  singula  fere  verba  in  codicibus  plerisque.' — Tischendorf) ;  (6) 
it  contains  several  expressions  not  elsewhere  found  in  St.  John ;  and 
(7)  it  differs  widely  in  some  respects, — particularly  in  the  constant  use 
of  the  connecting  5^, — from  the  stylo  of  St.  John  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  Gospel.  Several  of  these  arguments  are  weakened,  (i.)  by  the 
iact  that  the  diversities  of  readings  may  be  reduced  to  three  main 
recensions ;  (ii.)  that  the  rejection  of  the  passage  may  have  been  due 
to  a  false  dogmatical  bias ;  (iii.)  that  the  silence  of  some  of  the  Fathers 
may  be  accidental,  and  of  others  prudential,  n.  Abouubnts  in  favoub 
or  its  Genuineness. — (1)  It  is  found  in  some  old  and  important 
onclals,  and  in  more  than  300  cursive  3iSS.,  in  some  of  the  Itala, 
and  in  the  Vulgate ;  (2)  The  tendencies  which  led  to  its  deliberate 
rejection  would  have  rendered  all  but  impossible  its  invention  or 
interpolation ;  (3)  It  is  quoted  by  Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome, 
and  treated  as  genuine  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions.  St.  Jerome's 
testimony  is  particularly  important,  because  he  says  that  in  his  time 
it  was  found  '  in  multis  et  Graecis  et  Latinis  codicibus,'  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  nearly  all  of  these  must  have  been  considerably 
older  than  any  which  we  now  possess.  The  main  facts  to  be  observed 
are,  that  though  the  dogmatic  bias  against  the  passage  might  be  sufiGl; 
eient  to  account  for  its  rejection,  it  gives  us  no  help  in  explaining  its 

'  want  of  resemblance  to  the  style  of  St.  John.  A  very  simple  hypo- 
thesis will  account  for  all  difficulties.  If  we  suppose  that  the  story  of 
the  woman  accused  before  our  Lord  of  many  sins,— to  which  Ensebius 
aUudes  as  existing  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews, — ^is  identical  with  this, 
we  'may  suppose  without  any  improbability,  either  (i.)  that  St.  John 
(as  Alford  hesitatingly  suggests)  may  here  have  adopted  a  portion  of 
oorrent  synoptio  tradition,  or  (ii.)  that  the  story  may  have  been  de« 
rived  originally  from  Papias,  the  pupil  of  St.  John,  and  having  found 
its  way  into  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  may  have  beei^  adopted 
gradmUly  into  some  MSS.  of  St.  John's  gospel.  Many  recent  writers 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  Holtzmann,  that  it  belongs  to  the  '  Ur-marcuSt* 
or  ground  doctrine  of  the  Synoptists.    Whoever  embodied  into  the 
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Goipels  this  tndiiionftUy  xem«mbered  itory  dMerrad  will  ol  Am 
irorld."* 

Ver.  8.—"  And  the  $aibe$  andPhari$ee$  brtmghi  unto  Him  a  woman  Ukm. 
in  aduUery  ;  and  when  they  had  $et  her  in  the  midf  (."  ThMe  wsnbm 
and  Phariflees  had  tried  to  entrap  Him  before,  bnt  were  ioiled.  A 
death  penalty  was  invoWed  in  the  act  here  charged  against  the  woman. 
We  may  therefore  sappose  that  the  Sanhedrim  mored  now  in  tlM 
matter. 

Yer.  4.—**  They  $ay  unto  Him,  Maeter,  thie  woman  waetaien  in  aduUenf^ 
in  the  very  act.''  Alford'e  reading  of  this  Terse  is  as  follows :  '*  The 
priests  say  nnto  Him,  tempting  Him  that  th^  might  have  to  aoensa 
Him,  Master,  this  woman  hath  been  taken  in  adoltefy,  in  the  my 
act." 

Ver.  6. — **  Now  Mo$e$  in  the  law  commanded  ue,  that  eneh  ehoutd  he 
etoned :  hut  what  eayest  Thouf"  ff^  obr  rl  \4ytih  *'  What  now  saysai 
Thou?" 

Yer.  6,—**  Thie  they  said,  tempting  Him,  that  they  might  have  to  aeeme 
Htm.**  That  is,  pntt£ag  Him  to  a  test  in  order  to  hate  grooid  ior 
accusation  against  Him.  They  thought  that  their  question  was  soeh 
that,  whatever  answer  He  gave,  He  would  involTO  Himself  in  guilt.  If 
He  said,  '*  Stone  her,**  they  would  charge  Him  with  assuming  apotitieal 
authority  that  did  not  belong  to  Him.  If  He  said,  **Iiet  her  alooA, 
do  nothing  with  her,"  they  would  charge  Him  with  encouraging 
immorality  and  abrogating  their  law.  **  But  Jenu  stooped  down,*' — ^Ha 
was  in  a  sitting  posture  before, — **  and  with  Hie  finger  wrote  mi  the 
ground."  This  gesture  was  familiar  to  antiquity  as  a  reprecantatkm 
of  deep  thinking,  languor,  or  absence  of  mind  (see  the  ropreeentatiop 
in  Liicke,  page  269).  Perhaps  by  the  act  Ohrist  meant  to  expreaa 
disregard  of  their  question.  **  As  though  He  heard  them  not.'*  This 
clause  is  not  in  the  'original,  it  is  suppUed  by  our  transUtora.  II 
should  be  struck  out,  as  it  cony^s  the  idea  that  Christ  meant  to 
deoeiTe. 

Yer.  7.— *<  8o  when  they  continued  asking  Him,  He  lifted  «9»  Himself,  mnI 
f atd  unto  them,  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a 
stone  at  her."  *•  Without  sin.**  Without  this  sin,  in  spirit  if  not  in 
act ;  and  whose  conscienoe  acquits  Mm  of  any  such  sin,  let  him  esal 
the  first  stone.  Thus  He  turns  the  tables  upon  fhem.  Under  ttie 
law  (Deut.  xyii.  7)  the  stone  in  such  a  case  was  to  be  hurled  by  the 
witnesses  of  the  guilt ;  and  this  in  order  that  they  might  feel  the 
responsibility  of  giving  evidence. 

Yer.  8.— *<  ifiuf  again  He  stooped  down,  and  wrote  on  the  ground/*  What 
wrote  He  t  No  one  knows.  Did  He  stoop  and  write  meteHy  to  give 
the  accusers  of  this  womam  an  opportunity  to  alink  away  unobaarvedf 
Probably  so.    Anyhow  they  availed  themselves  of  the  oocasion* 


Bee  •<  Idle  of  Christ,"  by  Br.  Ftonur,  Td.  IL,  p.  68. 
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Yar.  0i— '*  And  they  whieh  heard  II,  Mng  emuoUUd  ^  iMr  oum  eaiucienee^ 
toent  out  one  by  one.**  It  is  historically  stated  that  at  this  timo  many 
prominent  Babbis  were  living  in  adoltery,  hence  the  words  of  Christ 
eansed  them  to  be  convicted  by  their  own  conscience.  "  Beginning 
at  the  eldeitf*  or  rather  at^the  elders  in  the  official  sense,  and  not  the 
seniors  in  age.  One  by  one  they  slunk  away.  They  did  not  dare  to 
wait  nntil  Christ  rose  from  His  bent  attitude  and  looked  lightning 
and  spoke  thunder  to  them.  "And  Jetue  woe  left  alone,  and  the  woman 
standing  in  the  midst.**  Only  the  band  of  accusers  ran  away,  the 
diseiples  and  the  people  probably  remained  and  were  looking  on. 
'Why  did  not  the  aooused  run  away  f  Christ  had  His  grasp  upon  her 
oonseienoe,  she  lelt  chained  to  His  judgment-seat. 

Ter.  10, 11.—'*  When  Jeeue  had  lifted  up  Hinuelft  and  saw  none  but  the 
woman.  He  said  unto  her,  Woman,  where  are  those  thine  accusers  f  hath 
no  man  condemned  thee  f  She  said.  No  man,  Lord.  And  Jesus  said  unto 
her,  Neitherjio  I  condemn  thee :  go,  and  sin  no  more.**  **  What  inimit- 
able tenderness  and  grace  1  Conscious  of  her  own  guilt,  and  till  now 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  had  talked  of  stoning  her,  wondering  at  the 
skiil  with  which  her  accusers  had  been  dispersed,  and  the  grace  of  the 
few  words  addressed  to  herself,  she  would  be  disposed  to  listen,  with  a 
reverence  and  teachableness  before  unknown,  to  our  Lord's  admo- 
nition. Jesus  pronounces  no  pardon  upon  the  woman,  like  '  Thy  sins 
be  forgiven  thee,'  *  Go  in  peace,*  much  less  does  He  say  that  she 
had  done  nothing  condemnable.  He  simply  leaves  the  matter  where 
it  was.  He  meddles  not  with  the  magistrate's  office,  nor  acts  the 
indge  in  any  sense.  But  in  saying  *  Go,  and  sin  no  more,'  which  had 
been  before  said  to  one  who  undoubtedly  believed  (chap.  v.  14),  more 
is  probably  implied  than  expressed.  If  brought  suddenly  to  convic- 
tion of  sin,  to  admiration  of  her  Deliverer,  and  to  a  willingness  to  be 
admonished  and  guided  by  Him,  this  call  to  begin  a  new  life  may  have 
oarried  with  it  what  would  ensure  and  naturally  bring  about  a  perma- 
nent change."—i>r.  Brown. 

HoMiLiTiGS. — Amongst  the  thoughts  whicb  this  wonderful 
narratiye  snggests,  there  are  three  worthy  of  notice,  which  arc 
true  whether  the  narrative  is  genuine  or  not. 

I.  That  the  yilsst  sinnbrs  abb  oiten  thb  aaiiTisT  acous- 
iBd.  Were  there  a  worse  lot  of  men  in  Jndea  or  on  the  rotmd 
earth  than  these  scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  who  now  accnsed  this  woman  ?  It  is  ever  so : 
the  more  base  and  corrapt  a  man  is,  the  more  ready  to  charge 
crimes  on  others  and  the  more  severe  in  his  censures. 

n.  That  the  sitibbst  jvdqm  or  sinhbbs  is  thbib  own 
coirscmcB.    "  They  which  heard  Him,  being   convicted  by 
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their  own  oonacieixoe,  went  oat  ozke  by  one."    Observe  two 

things- 
First:  Christ's  method  of  awakening  their  eonscience. 
(1)  He  -expresses  by  a  symbolical  act  His  superiority  o?er 
their  malignant  purposes.  He  stoops  down  as  if  He  were 
utterly  indifferent.  (2)  He  puts  the  question  of  the  woman's 
punishment  upon  their  own  consciences.  **  He  that  is  with- 
out sin,"  etc.    Observe — 

Secondly :  The  force  of  their  awakened  consciences.  They 
were  convicted,  and  went  out  one  by  one.  Ah  1  there  is  no 
judge  so  severe  and  crushiug  in  his  senteuce  as  that  of  a 
guilty  conscience. 

III.   That    THE     GBBATEST     ErIBND     OF     SiKNBBS     IS    JSSUS 

Christ.  The  accusers  are  gone,  but  the  accused  remaius  with 
Jesus  alone.     Observe — 

First:  Se  declines  pronouncing  a  judicial  condemtuUioii 
upon  her.  "  Keither  do  I  condemn  thee."  He  does  not  mean 
that  He  did  not  disapprove  of  her  conduct  and  condemn  her 
morally^  but  judicially.  He  declines  to  pronounce  judgment. 
Observe — 

Secondly :  He  discliarges  her  wOh  a  merciful  admoniiion, 
"Go,    and  sin  no  more."     An  expression,    this,    implying 

(1)  That  she  had  sinned.     Adultery  is  a  terrible  moral  crime. 

(2)  That  He  forgave  her.  "  Gh)."  I  absolve  thee.  (3)  That 
her  future  should  be  free  from  sin.  "  Sin  no  more."  Let 
bygones  be  bygones  ;  let  oblivion  cover  thy  past ;  let  virtue 
crown  thy  future.  Thus  Jesus  deals  with  sinners.  Desolate, 
branded,  forsaken  of  all.  He  alone  will  stand  by  thee.* 


A  Odld  Pbbaohbb. — ^Hig  admired  diBoourses  remiad  me  of  the  edoared 
shaviagB  with  whioh  we  fill  emptj  gratee  in  the  sununer  time*  Bat  to 
understand  my  oomparison  folly,  you  most  suppose  that  it  is  not  Bam> 
mer  with  yon,  but  keenly  practical  winter  weather,  and  that  you  enter  a 
room  seeking  a  fire,  and  find,  not  a  fire  bnt  only  a  grate,  and  in  that  grate 
cdonrsd  BfaaTings!— Xyn^A. 


*  For  an  amplification  of  these  thonghts,  Imo  HomUUt,  Series  tEL^ 
vol.  iz.,  page  166. 
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Subject:  Heavexx'fl  Halleliuah  ChoniB. 

"  And  thej  aing  the  song  of  Moses  the  servant  of  God,  and  the  song 
of  the  Lamb,  saying,  Great  and  marvellous  are  Thy  worlds.  Lord  Gocl 
Abnighty ;  just  and  trae  are  Thy  ways,  Thon  King  of  saints.  Who  shall 
not  fear  Thee,  0  Lord,  and  glorify  Thy  name?  for  Thou  only  art  holy," 
ete.^BsT.  XV.  8, 4. 

"MPODEBN  science  is  largely  engaged  in  specnlating  upon 
****•  man's  physical  genesis — about  man  as  he  was;  while 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  settle  those  points  satisfactorily 
to  most  devout  minds,  and  the  New  Testament  speaks  fully 
and  clearly  of  what  man  is  to  he.  The  Apocalypse  of  St.  John 
is  to  show  us,  among  many  other  things,  the  final  triumph  of 
goodness  in  the  tmiverse  of  Ood,  and  the  final  and  full  glorifi- 
cation of  the  nature  of  man.  Like  streaks  of  morning  cloud 
we  shall  ^wt  melt  away  into  the  infinite  azure  of  the  past. 
Paradise  was  lost,  but  Paradise  has  been  regained ;  and  in  the 
end  immortal  love  shall  triumph  oyer  all  evil,  and  God  shall 
be  all  in  all.  We  come  to  notice  the  song  of  the  harpers  on 
the  glassy  sea,  and  will  indicate  in  outline  the  subjects  which 
enter  into  this  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb.  The  song  is 
addressed  to  God,  and  may  be  called  the  great  Hallelujah 
Chorus  of  heaven^  for  what  God  is  in  'Himself  in  His  works 
and  in  His  ways.    We  have  then— 

I.  Heaven's  hillelujah  chorus  to  God,  for  what  He  is  in 
Himself.  The  harpers  praise  God  for  (a)  His  holiness. 
"  For  Thou  only  art  holy : "  only  Gk)d  is  absolutely  holy.  To 
convey  to  our  minds  an  idea  of  God's  spotless  holiness,  we 
ttie  told  that  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  His  sight,  and  that 
He  charges  even  the  angels  with  folly.  All  the  holiness, — 
M  all  the  happiness  in  the  universe, — ^is  derived  from  Him, 
as  its  sole  eternal  spring.  God  is  Holy  Love.  On  earth,  vice 
anci  wrong  are  often  praised  and  crowned;  but  in  heaven, 
Holiness  is  crowned  and  adored.  Let  us  endeavour  to  antedate 
the  coronation  now, — 
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<  *  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  Ood  Almighty  I 
Gratefully  adoring,  our  BongB  would  rise  to  Thee. 
Only  Thou  art  holy,  merciful,  and  mighty, 
God  in  Three  Persons,  Blessed  Trinity." 

The  harpers  praiae  God  for  (/j)  His  toorthiness.    "  Who  Bhall 
not  fear  Thee,  O  Lord,  and  glorify  Thy  name  P"  God  will  noi 
be  adored  because  He  demands  adoration,  He  will  not  be 
revered  beoanse  He  has  atrack  terror  into  the  bearts  of  His 
foes.      The  worship  of  heaven  will  be  volunicury  worship,  tiie 
worship  of  love  and  free  wilL       The  fear  witii  which  the 
heavenly  hosts  will  sing,  will  be  tkjflidl  and  not  a  alavish  fear. 
The  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  exalted  above  every  name,  His 
new  best  name  of  Love !      God  shall  be  seen  as  not  only  the 
greatest,  but  as  the  best  and  the  most  glorious  of  beings. 

II.  Heaven's  Hallelujah  Ohobus  to  God  fos  what  He 
IS  IK  His  works.  "  Great  and  marvellous  are  Thy  works." 
(a)"  Ghrmt''  The  world  of  nature,  revealed  to  our  naked  eye, 
impresses  us  with  the  stupendousness  of  the  works  of  (3od, 
great  in  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power.  But  when  we  avail 
ourselves  of  the  aid  of  the  telescope  and  inicroBOope»  new 
worlds  are  revealed  to  us,  and  the  greatness  of  the  works  of 
Gt)d  overwhelms  us.  What  mast  it  be  to  witness  in  heaven, 
— with  the  capacities  of  the  soul  enlarged,— rthe  magwhidi^ 
and  muiatude  of  the  works  of  God  in  addition  to  what  can  be 
seen  on  earth  I  If  the  works  of  the  Lord  on  eartii,  which  is 
but  His  footstool,  are  so  great,  what  must  His  works  be  in 
heaven,  which  is  His  throne !  The  harpers  acknowledge  that 
God's  works  are  (/3)  "  marveZZot^."  Moses  told  of  the  work  of 
OreatUm ;  the  I^mb,  of  the  work  of  BedempUon ;  and  the 
wonders  connected  with  each  are  blended  together  in  the 
chorus  of  the  sky.  In  the  natural  government  and  moal 
government  of  Gtod  there  are  similar  mysteries  and  wanders. 
Creation  and  Bedemption  are  both  marvellous,  for  their  author 
is  the  same  infinite  and  eternal  Lord«  Wonder  will  mingle 
with  the  worship  of  the  sky,  as  it  mingles  with  the  warsh^  of 
earth.    The  finite  can  never  fully  comprehend  the  infinitei  for 

**  A  God  alone  can  oomprehend  a  God.*' 
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The  themes  of  Creation  and  Bedemption,— the  song  of 
M oaee  and  the  Lamb, — ^will  never  be  ezhansied,  never  worn 
oat ;  the  harpers  on  the  glassj  sea  will  sing  their  Hallelnjah 
Choros,  and  U  will  never  become  tame,  and  they  will  never 
become  fired.  The  works  of  Ood  will  appear  increctHngly  great 
and  marveUons  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

TTT.  Hiavbh's  Hallklujah  Ohobus  to  God  fob  what  Hb  is 
IN  His  WATS.  ''Just  and  tme  are  Thy  ways.  Then  Eang  of 
saintBy''  (a)  ^^Juity  The  saints  on  earth  believe  that  the 
ways  of  God  ace  jnst ;  bat  here  we  know  only  in  part^  and  often 
the  ways  of  God  seem  to  ns  very  mysterious.  To  our  limited 
sight  there  often  appear  strange  discrepancies  and  anomalies 
in  the  providence  of  the  Most  High.  It  is  easy  to  be  satisfied 
and  settled  in  onr  fiuth  while  we  shnt  our  eyes  and  ears  to 
everything  bat  what  is  on  oar  side;  bat  when  with  inquiring 
minds  we  reflect  upon  the  nataral  and  moral  phenomena 
aconnd  and  ^iHthin  as,  and  reason  npon  sin,  and  sorrow,  and 
death,  we  want  some  window  oat  of  which  we  can  look  from 
the  present,  some  door  out  of  which  we  can  go  for  relief ; — 
aady  here,  heanen  oomes  to  oar  relief,  and  we  learn  that  when 
the  day  of  Eternity  shall  dawn  npon  the  night  of  Time  the 
mysteries  of  earth  shall  be  cleared  np,  and  all  the  ways  of  Ck>d 
shall  be  declared, — and  seen  to  be,— •''jW/."  In  this  world 
we  hear  the  taning  of  the  intonments  for  the  heavenly 
conoert,  we  see  bat  little  bits  of  the  great  and  sablime 
drama  of  Time ;  in  the  end  it  will  be  seen,  that  all  the  ways 
of  God, — in  what  "He  permitted^  and  in  what  H.e  prevented,  and 
in  what  "Se  purposed, — aU  were  jast,  all  for  the  happiness,  and 
especially  the  holiness,  of  man,  and  the  glory  of  His  holy  name. 
And  then  the  harpers  praise  God  because  His  ways  are 
(0)  ^  True.'*  From  the  beginning  God  has  never  falsified  His 
word,  has  never  broken  His  promise.  The  promise  that  the  sea- 
sons should  not  cease  to  revolve  in  their  annual  round ;  the 
promise  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  the  great  Deliverer  should 
come;  the  promise  that  the  glory  of  the  Lord  should  be 
revealed,  and  that  all  flesh  should  see  it  together;  the 
promise  that  death  should  be  swallowed  np  in  victory,  and 
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that  all  the  holy  and  good  shotild  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord 
— all  fulfilled ;  and  the  harpers  praise  the  Lord,  not  onlj  ihai 
He  is  "just,"  but  that  He  is  'Urue." 

Certainly,  then,  with  respect  to  the  tragedy  of  Time,  the  end 
thereof   shall  be  better  and  brighter   than  the  b^;inmng! 
Evil  shall  not  always  reign, — the  time  shall  oome  when  it 
shall    be    seen,  and  joyfully  proclaimed,  that  goodness  has 
triumphed  in  the  universe  of  Qod !    The  end  of  this  tremendous, 
and  as  yet  uninterpreted,  riddle  of  life  shall  show  that  the 
Creator,  Preserver,  and  Redeemer  of  man  is  Love  !    If  I  can 
only  hope  and  believe  that,  when  I  have  solved  the  mystery 
of  death,  1  shall  join  the  harpers  6n  the  glassy  sea,  and  unite 
in  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  of  the  text,  I  can  work  and  waii^ 
serve  and  suffer;  I  am  content.     It  shall  then  be  seen  ''that 
the  cries  and  sobs  of  mortality  are  but  as  one  faint  jarring 
note  in  an  eternity  of  song."     The  song  of  Moses  and  the 
Lamb  gathers  up  the  two  dispensations^  and  all  time.    The 
Jewish  and  Christian  Churches  one  in  heaven !     Believers, — 
from  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  of  all  time,— *met  to- 
gether in  one  happy  home,  and  uniting  in  one  triumphant 
song. 

We  must  learn  the  chorus  here.  Have  our  souls  tuned 
here.  We  must  believe  in  Moses  and  the  Lamb,  in  the  truths 
they  taught.  Our  lips  and  our  lives  must  praise  Ood  in  the 
Church  Militant;  then,  hereafter,  we  shall  sing  the  great 
Hallelujah  Chorus  in  the  Church  Triumphant, 
Bristol.  F.  W.  BsowH. 


Subijeot:  Investigation  the  Way  to  Faith. 

«  Gome  and  see." — Jomv  1  89,  46. 

inSHIS  invitation,  falling  first  from  the  gracious  lips  of  our 
(g^  Saviour,  and  afterwards  echoed  by  one  of  His  earliest 
disciples,  at  once  suggests  and  illustrates  muoh  teaching  aboat 
personal  search  into  the  verities  of  our  holy  religion  ^  in  other 
words,  about  individual  investigation  into  the  reality  of 
Ohristianiiy.  We  are  reminded  of  much  that  belongs  to  siidx 
investigation  in  its  varied  developments. 
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I.  The  iimssTiGATioN  by  which  His  early  followbbs  OAiyED 
FAITH  IN  Chbist's  MISSION.  The  two  young  men  whose  atten- 
tion had  been  directed  to  the  Great  Teacher  of  Nazareth,  are 
invited  by  Him  to  go  to  His  dwelling,  or  rather  His  temporary 
resting-place ;  for  home  on  earth  He  had  none.  And  they 
spend  many  hoars,  probably  the  whole  night,  with  Him, 
coming  away  with  the  clear  deep  conviction  that  shaped  all 
their  future,  ''  We  have  found  the  Messiah."  He  had  nothing 
to  conceal.  The  more  they  knew  of  Him,  the  clearer  would 
His  glories  shine.  In  this  He  was  at  once  a  contrast  to  most 
of  the  would-be  heroes  of  the  world,  and  an  exa/iwple  to  all  who 
would  be  its  teachers. 

11.    TaS  INYESTIOATION  BY  WHICH  STUDENTS  OF  HiS  BIOORAFHY 

oiJH  FAITH  IN  Christ's  chabacteb.  We  have  in  the  records  of 
the  four  Evangelists,  and  in  the  sermons  and  letters  of  the 
Apostles,  abundant  material  for  the  most  thorough  and  ex* 
hanstive  acquaintance  with  our  Lord's  character.  A  right 
investigation  will  prove  it  to  be  (1)  original^  (2)  heaviifid, 
(3)  perfect. 

m.  The  investigation  by  which  students  of  histoby  gain 
FAITH  IN  Chbist's  INFLUENCE.  The  trus  readers  of  history  will 
find  on  its  pages  "  a  series  of  majestic  facts,"  that  wiU  testify 
(1)  to  the  mighUnesSf  (2)  to  the  hemftcidlnesaf  of  Christ's  influ- 
ence in  the  world. 

IV.  The  investigation  by  which  inquibbbs  fob  febsonal 
salvation  gain  faith  in  Ghbist  Himself.  Personal  salvation 
is  effected  by  a  practical  faith  in  a  Personal  Christ.  Not  by 
a  merely  theoretic  faith  even  in  Him,  nor  even  by  an  energetic 
faith  in  teachings  about  Him ;  but  in  such  a  vitalizing  faith 
in  Himself  as  involves  love  to  the  Lord,  reveals  hatred  of  the 
sin  firom  which  He  redeems,  care  for  the  race  He  represents,, 
imitation  of  the  goodness  Ho  incarnated.  This  faith  can  only 
be  possessed  by  those  who  hold  (1)  intelligent,  (2)  devout, 
(8)  oonBiatU  communion  with  Him.  We  must  not  judge 
only  by  the  testimony  of  others,  nor  even  by  the  assertions 
of  Scripture.  *'  Believe,  and  thou  ehalt  be  saved."  If  you 
would  Imow  whether  Jesus  Christ  can  deliver  from  the  power 
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of  siiii  whoiher  He  oan  oonaola  in  troable,  whether  He  cm 
strengihen  for  duty,  whether  He  can  protoot  in  iemptftftion, 
whether  He  oui  guide  in  perplexity,  **  Oom%  end  see."    '*  O 
taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  graoiona." 
Bristol  Ubuah  B.  Thoius. 


Babjeot:  Preoions  Seeds. 
**  Light  is  sown  for  the  xightoons.**— Psiui  zevii.  11. 

IN  dwelling  upon  these  words  I  shall  notice 
I.  The  BBBD,  "  light." 

The  preoioosness  of  this  figure  is  seen  as  we  reflect  (1)  npon 
the  qnalitj  of  the  seed,  */'  light."  "  Whatsoerer  doth  make 
manifest  is  light."  That  which  dispels  mists  and  shadows^ 
and  reyeals  realities,  is  the  seed.  [(2)  In  the  idea  of  inoreaae 
inyolved  in  the  &ot|  "  light  is  sown ; "  and  (8)  In  the 
amount  of  this  precious  seed  that  is  sown.  Through  the  entire 
field  of  prohation,  from  the  gate  of  responsible  action,  in  every 
direction,  clear  back  to  the  riyer  of  death  that  rolls  at  the 
extreme  end,  "  light  is  sown." 

II.  The  SOWERS,  implied  in  the  fact,  **  Light  is  sown." 

First :  Gk>d  was  the  first  being  to  scatter  this  precious  seed. 
Dwelling  in  the  midst  of  the  unlocked  granaries  of  '*  light"  in 
regard  to  Himself,  and  thenniyerse,  and  especially  in  regard  to 
the  g^reat  scheme  of  salration,  He  soon  commenced  to  scatter  the 
seed,  which  was  caught  up  and  disseminated  more  widely  by 
"  holy  men  of  old  who  spidce  as  they  were  mored  by  the  Holy 
Ohost."  It  would  seem  that  God  could  not  scatter  this  seed 
into  allthedark  chilly  comers  of  our  moral  nature  without  be* 
coming  identified  with  humanity  and  dwelling  in  mortal  flesh* 
thus  giving  Him  the  unique  adTantage  of  both  hnmaii  w^ 
Divine  hands  in  scattering  the  *'  light." 

Secondly:  "^ Light  is  sown  by  the  righteous,"  (1)  lor  ha 
own  good,  (2)  for  the  good  of  others. 

Sometimes  we  have  got  to  sow  our  own  **  light."  Littb 
irregularities,  foUies,  or  besetmente  may  be  penuted  in  iOl 
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we  are  made  to  see,  by  the  light  of  experience,  that  they  are 
deceptive  and  damaging. 

Thirdly :  Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous  by  the  wicked. 
(1)  By  wicked  nations.  French  Eevolution,  the  result  of 
the  infidelity  and  atheism  of  France.  (2)  By  wicked  'men. 
The  sensxudity,  want,  destitution,  misery  of  the  multitude  who 
forget  Grod,  is  light  revealing  to  the  righteous  the  blessedness 
of  his  choice.  That  young  man  with  chained  limbs,  ^nd  in 
the  grip  of  the  officer,  who  is  taking  him  to  the  state  prison,  is 
sowing  light  on  the  slippery  places  and  awful  snares  of  sin. 

ni.  The  PERSONS  for  whom  the  sowing  is  done.  "The 
righteous,"  not  the  half-hearted,  worldly,  or  hypocritical  pro- 
fessor, but  the  man  whose  purpose  in  the  right  is  a  whole  pur- 
pose, and  who  stands  before  his  own  conscience  and  his  God 
in  the  full  honours  of  rectitude.  Such  a  man,  no  matter 
where  he  may  be,  is  surrounded  with  growing  light.  "  His 
path  is  that  of  the  just,  shining  more  and  more."  He  sees  the 
foot-prints  of  others  who  have  gone  before  and  gloriously 
triumphed  over  every  foe.  He  sees  that  goodness,  not  great- 
ness, is  the  condition  of  success  in  life.  As  he  nears  the 
Jordan  of  death  he  sees  how  others  have  triumphed  over 
death.    Thus  "light  is  sown." 

America,  T.  EIelly. 


SERMONIO  NOTES  ON  THE  VISIONS  OF  EZEKIEL. 

No.  XXI. 

Bubjeot !  The  Name  of  the  City ;  Gk>d's  Presence  the 
faU  Blessedness  of  His  People. 

Chapter  xlvii.  13-28;  zlviii.,  chiefly  verse  86. 

HEBE  we  have  the  acme  of  prophetic  hope,  just  as  in 
some  visions  of  the  earlier  half  of  this  book  we  had  the 
lowest  depths  of  prophetic  terror  and  curse.  For  we  have 
already  noticed  that  this  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  while  it  is  "  the 
last  expiring  cry  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,"  is,  like  the  fabled 
cry  of  the  dying  swan,  a  noble  song  as  well  as  a  cry.  From 
his  captivity,  and  fi-om  the  midst  of  visions  of  his  country's 
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desolations  that  mnst  have  seemed  to  him  as  the  veiy 
"  suburbs  of  hell,"  it  was  given  him  to  gaze  upon,  and  to 
paint  for  his  hearers,  the  glorious  future  that  was  hoveling 
over  the  true  Israel  of  Ood.  That  Israel  is  to  be  folded  in 
safety  by  a  True  Shepherd ;  is  to  be,  spiritually  as  a  man  in 
robust  and  vigorous  health,  for  '*a  new  heart  and  a  new 
spirit  "  shall  be  given ;  is  to  be,  in  the  completeness  of  lis 
revival,  "an  exceeding  great  army,"  quickened  to  life  bj 
mystic  breath  "  from  the  four  winds,"  and  is  to  go  forth  to 
conquer  in  a  terrific  struggle  with  the  *'  Oog  and  Hagog"  d 
heathenism ;  is  to  become  a  vast  and  perfect  *'  Temple ;"  is  to 
be  blessed  and  to  bless  others  by  a  '^  river  "  of  healing  waten. 
But  its  highest  glory  is  revealed  in  the  two  last  words  of  the 
book,  for  it  is  to  be  as  a  country  the  name  of  whose  city  is 
Jehovah  Shammah,  "  the  Lord  is  there."  Whatever  may  be 
the  necessary  modification  of  the  translation  of  this  word, 
^'Jehovah  Shammah,"  which  probably  should  be  rendered 
*^  Jehovah  thither^"  and  means  that,  according  to  an  old  pro- 
mise in  Deuteronomy,  Gk>d  continually  turns  His  eye  and  His 
heart  to  the  city,  the  truth  taught  is  easily  understood  from 
our  English  text.  The  Lord  will  surely  Himself  be  where 
His  heart  and  eye  so  continually  are ;  and  the  glory  vxA 
blessedness  of  this  city  consist  in  the  certainty  of  the  Divine 
Presence.  Its  name,  that  which  is  its  boast,  that  which 
marks  it  off  from  others,  that  which  describes  its  life  and 
circumstances,  is  *'  Jehovah  Shammah." 

Now,  in  the  allotment  of  the  land  to  the  tribes,  and  the 
construction  and  naming  of  the  city  with  which  thia  doaiog 
vision  is  taken  up,  there  may  be  several  heal  and  temporarii 
significations.  It  may  be  that,  as  in  .some  other  of  the 
visions,  there  is  (a)  first  of  aU  reference  to  the  rapidly  neariog 
national  and  religious  restoration  of  the  Jews  under  the  lead^- 
ship  of  Zerubhabel^  and  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  But  the  spint- 
stirring  events  that  are  associated  with  the  names  of  these 
patriot  heroes,  while  they  fiilfil  very  much  that  Ezekiel  fore- 
saw, could  not  have  exhausted  the  meaning  of  these  predic- 
tions.    For  such  a  city  was  never  built,  the  blessedness  here 
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never  perfectly  enjoyed,  by  the  Je^s  at  any 
^^^         eg  "^aptivity.     Moreover,  if  we  take  the  literal 

,.  %"^       *%»  ""  country  and  previously  of  the  temple 

"^^o  ^    ^^.    '^*%k.  ^  *^®  assured,  by  the  measurement  of 

'       ^       ^^       %-  simply  Canaan  within  Jordan,  and 

^  "^^        ^       "^  '•ban  all  ancient  Jerusalem,  and 


^ 


y. 


^^^  ^     ^       *^*  ^rince,  and  priesthood  larger 

^    %^^^^^        \  described    by    himself." 

>^  %^^  r^%^  ^^      ^  %  ^at  of  the  prophecy  0) 

^^V   ^"^-^  ^  «r*^          ^  •?'*                '^  Jerusalem.     When 

^  ^V  ^^^  ^'^^  %^  '^'^  temple,  indeed  in 

'^^  ^^  *4»  ^    ^y    ^  *  •  connected  with  Jerusa- 

;^  ^^'j^ ^^  ^    ^   *  ^at  is  meant  by  "  Jehovah 

^  '^*^*^k  ^^-  "^  ^ot  perpetaal.      That  city  knew 

«.  "^   '  "^  «uLon,  and  Jehovah  Himself  was  as  a 

"^     <^  a  stranger  to  it.      The  fig-tree  of  the 

''^^  J  torn  up ;  the  bird,  refusing  to  be  sheltered 

^'  «<nat  often  would  have  gathered  and  sheltered  it, 

>red  into  the  tangled  wilderness  and  the  black  night. 
a  find  farther  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  in  (y)  sovie 
are  restoration  of  Israel,  Without  again  noting  the  diffi- , 
calties  that  seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  this  as  of  the  earlier  visions,  we  simply  and  gladly 
insist  that,  if  there  be  such  national  restoration,  the  glory  and 
blessedness  of  the  people  of  its  city  will  be  in  a  special  manifes- 
tation and  abiding  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  God. 

Meanwhile,  all  who  are  true  Israelites,  who  have  the 
promised  clean  heart  and  new  spirit,  who  have  tasted  of  the 
water  of  life  that  is  offered  freely,  who  are  saved  by  Israel's 
^lessiah,  and  are  the  loyal  subjects  of  David's  Son  and  Lord, 
will  find  in  their  experience  what  is  the  universal  and  lasting 
teaching  of  this  vision.  They  have  their  fullest  blessedness 
only  in  whatever  can  be  symbolized  to  them  by  a  city  whose 
name  is  "  Jehovah  Shammah." 

L  Chbistlt  men  have  this  experience  in  the  Church. 
Israel  is  the  Scriptural  type  of  the  Church.    And  we  easily 
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recognise  the  relationship  between  the  ''diy  of  the  living 
God "  of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  and  the  new  Jerosalem 
John  saw,  and  this  city  of  vision.  For  in  its  strong  fonndsr 
tion  on  the  Bock,  in  its  vastness,  in  its  beauty  and  safety  as  it 
lies  f onrsqnare,  in  its  provision  for  all  the  Jewish  tribes,  and 
its  welcome  too  to  proselytes  from  ihe  heathen  by  its  gates 
that  open  from  all  sides,  we  have  a  material  sketch  of  the 
spiritual  Chnrch  of  Christ.  Any  Ohnrch  that  may  not  truly 
be  called  by  that  name, ''  Jehovah  Shammah,"  that  has  not  in 
its  worship,  and  its  activities,  its  social  fellowships  and  phfl- 
anthropic  labours,  God's  manifested  presence,  is  no  Cburdi 
at  all.  An  ecclesiastical  society  it  may  be,  a  kindly  club,  a 
political  institution ;  but  a  Church  it  is  not.  To  l^e  Chnrdi 
belongs  by  special,  inalienable  right,  this  name,  ''Jehovah 
Shammah,"  for  the  Saviour  has  promised,  "  Lo,  I  am  vritii 
you  all  days,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  And  He  is  so 
surely  in  the  Church,  that  if  the  veil  be  taken  ofT  a  man's 
heart,  he  sees  Christ  in  the  tears  of  the  penitent)  the  gladncs 
of  the  joyful,  the  pages  of  the  Scriptures,  the  bread  and  the 
wine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  water  of  baptdsm,  the 
brotherhood  of  Christian  people,  and  the  conversion  of 
sinners.  And  His  chief  joy  is,  not  in  the  sisse,  or  splendcmr, 
or  energetic  life  of  the  city, — the  Church, — ^but  in  this,  **  The 
Lord  is  there." 

n.  Chbistlt  men  have  this  experience  m  the  age. 
"  Jehovah  Shammah"  is  not  the  name  of  some  fossil  dty,  aome 
old  time  that  has  no  life  in  it,  some  centuries  excavated  liy 
history,  but  long  since  motionless  and  still.  No,  it  is  the 
name  of  this  century,  the  name  of  to-day.  God  is  the  God 
of  the  living.  And  to  His  faithful  people  the  name  of  the 
age  in  which  they  Hve  is,  "  the  Lord  is  there."  They  see  tiiis 
name  inscribed  (a)  on  humctn  affairs  generally*  In  all  Ihe 
movements  of  the  time  towards  liberty  and  light,  in  all  tibat 
tends  to  lessen  human  woe  and  to  increase  human  jojr^iaa 
word,  in  all  that  is  true  in  art,  science,  exploration,  orvQto* 
tion,  as  well  as  in  what  is  termed  religion,  God  is  Ml  to  be 
moving.    God  is  heard  to  be  speaking  to  the  whofe 
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city,  to  the  port  that,  in  distixiotion  from  the  rest,  is  called 
''  the  profane  place ; "  and  this  name  belongs  to  the  whole  of 
human  life,  in  its  every  land  and  olass  and  age.  There  is  to 
the  ChrisUj  man  a  keen  interest  and  deep  sacredness,  for  ^'  the 
Lord  is  there,"  (ff)  in  all  that  concerns  indwidttal  life,  **  All 
things  work  together  for  good."    Fear  not,  I  am  with  thee. 

III.  Christlt  mek  have  this  experience  in  natuab.  The 
opening  sentences  of  Scripture  have  no  meaning  more  easily 
understood  than  this,  that  God's  eye  and  heart  were  on  creation 
from  the  very  beginning.  When  we  read,  God  "  saw  that  it 
was  good,"  and  again,  "  He  saw  that  it  was  very  good,"  we 
learn  how  certain  it  is  that  God  cared  for  what  He  had  made, 
and  how  assuredly  we  may  read  in  the  light,  and  on  the  waters, 
and  land,  and  herb,  and  cattle,  and  man,  at  least  the  inscrip- 
tion, ''Jehovah  thither.'*  But  when  all  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tore  implied  Jesus  Christ  by  His  miracles  in  the  realm  of 
nature  and  Bjb  Lordship  over  her  has  illustrated  to  the 
Christian  eye  that  the  true  inscription  may  well  be,  not 
"  Jehovah  thither,"  but  "  the  Lord  is  there."  Every  reader 
of  the  prophets  and  of  the  Psalms  has  often  felt  that  to  the 
ear  of  Hebrew  piety,  nature  was  eloquent  with  the  voice  of 
God.  Even  Greek  thought,  as  it  peopled  the  groves  and 
streams  and  mountains  with  divinities,  was  evidently  groping 
after  "  the  unknown  GK)d,"  whose  power  upholds  all,  whose 
character  is  revealed  in  all,  whose  presence  fills  all,  for  "  in 
Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being."  To  the  Christly 
man,  who  dweUs  much  and  earnestly  on  Christ's  teaching, 
who  inbreathes  Christ's  spirit,  who  imitates,  however  humbly, 
Christ's  life,  the  world,  not  only  in  its  stars,  in  the  skies  that 
span  it,  or  in  its  seas  that  roll  around  it,  but  in  its  sparrows 
and  its  lilies  and  its  common  grass,  tells  of  God.  To  such  a 
man  *'  every  common  bush  is  on  fire  with  God."  He  feels  not 
only  about  .scenes  of  lavish  luxuriance  and  places  that  teem 
with  richest  forms  of  varied  loveliness,  but  about  spots  the 
most  desolate,  with  only  some  grey  stone  to  tell  of.  the  un- 
fe^omed  past*,  and  a  sky  above  to  tell  of  the  awfbl  eterni- 
ties, "  Surely  God  is  in  this  place."    To  whom  is  our  earth 
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most  beantifnl  P  I  think,  not  to  the  agricoltnrist,  who,  mo^ 
snring  its  acteage  and  calcnlating  its  produce,  sees  irritten, 
''  Wealth  is  there ; "  nor  yet  to  the  mere  explorer,  botanisti 
geologist,  who  simply  sees  this  or  that  or  the  other  or- 
ganism there ;  hut  to  the  Christian,  who,  through  all,  and 
ahoye  all  else,  sees,  "  The  Lord  is  there." 

lY.   ChBIBTLT  hen    will   hate   this    E1P8BISKGB    PEBFICTLT 

IN  HEAVEN.  Whether  designedly  or*  not,  John's  vision  of 
heaven  is  inextricably  blended  with  the  vision  of  £zekiel  in 
the  minds  of  Christian  thinkers.  There  is  mnch  that  belongs 
to  both  in  stractnre  and  in  provision.  There  are  several 
points  of  contrast;.  In  Ezekiers  vision  the  city  has  a  temple;  in 
heaven  there  is  none,  for  all  is  temple.  In  Ezekiel's  vision 
the  city  is  far  smaller  and  less  Instrons  and  of  inferior 
material  to  that  which  John  saw  in  the  Apocalypse.  Bat 
there  is  this  in  common : — consciousness  of  God  is  the  great 
blessedness  of  both.  In  heaven,  conscionsness  of  the  deril 
will  be  known  no  more ;  the  conscionsness  of  others,  that 
throngh  their  sin  and  sorrow  and  onr  weakness  is  often  ove^ 
poweringly  oppressive,  will  have  given  way  to  a  happy  and 
strong  brotherhood ;  and  conscionsness  of  self,  which  is  hon 
of  sin,  and  is  the  darkest  and  most  inseparable  shadow  of 
onr  selfishness,  will  be  known  no  more.  Ood  dwells  tfaerD  in 
an  efinlgence  of  love  from  which  none  shrink.  Christ  is  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  is  so  seen  that  in  seeing  Him  all  become 
like  Him.  The  heavenliness  of  heaven  is  not  chiefly  that 
beanty  is  there,  or  rest,  or  friends,  or  glory ;  bnt  that  Christ 
is  there.  "  He  that  sitteth  npon  the  throne  shall  dwell  among 
them.  They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  shall  they  thirst 
any  more.  The  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne 
shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  to  living  fountains  of 
waters,  and  Ood  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  ej^ 
Let  ns  rejoice  for  those  who  have  gone  to  heaven,  becanfie 
"  the  Lord  is  there." 
Bristol.  Ubijah  B.  Tboxas. 
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Subject:  Thb  Highest  Human 
Bknbdiqtion  on  the  Hioh- 
£8T  Class  of  Men. 

'*  Grace  be  with  all  them  that 
Une  our  Lord  Jesns  Ghrist  in  sin- 
eerity.    Amen.*' — ^Efh.  yi.  24.     « 

Elsewhere  we  have  fur- 
nished a  homiletical  exposi- 
tion of  the  whole  of  this  epis- 
tle.* We  take  this  verse  now 
simplj  because  it  brings  under 
onr  notice  the  highest  moral 
class  found  in  society,  and  the 
highest  benediction  that  man 
can  pronounce  on  man. 

I.    The  HIGHEST  MORAL  CLASS 

FOOND  IN  sociBTT.  Who  are 
they  ?  Those  "  that  love  our 
Lord  Jesns  Christ  in  sin- 
cerity." Dr.  Davidson  in  his 
translation  substitutes  the 
word  incormption  for  "sin- 
cerity,"— a  term  more  com- 
prehensive. The  idea  is  that 
of  a  true  or  right  love.  What 
is  it  to  love  Chidst  rightly  ? 

First:  It  is  to  love  Him 
with  the  most  comprehensive 
love.  Love  Him  with  the 
love  of  gratitude^  because  He 
is  the  kindest  of  beings ;  with 
the  love  of  esteem,  beoiuse  He 
is  the  holiest  of  beings;  with 
the  love  of  reverence^  because 
He  is  the  greatest  of  beings ; 
with  the  love  of  adoration, 
because  He  is  the  best  of 
beings ;  with  the  love  of  henC' 
vclewse,  because  He  works  for 
the  good  of  the  universe. 


Secondly:  It  is  to  love  Him 
with  the  most  supreme  love. 
Love  for  Him  should  be  above 
all  other  loves,  it  should  be 
the  imperial  passion,  bringing 
into  captivity  every  faculty 
and  feeling.  His  name  should 
be  held  above  every  name  in 
the  soul. 

Thirdly :  It  is  to  love  Him 
with  the  most  abiding  love. 
It  should  not  be  a  passing 
emotion,  however  strong,  but 
a  permanent  ever  -  abiding 
force.  To  love  Christ  thus  is 
to  love  Him  with  "  sincerity," 
or  with  incormption. 

Now  the  men  who  thus  love 
Christ  are  the  highest  class 
in  society ;  wherever  found,  or 
in  whatever  secular  circum- 
stances they  are  found,  they 
are  the  true  aristocracy,  the 
m>oral  nobility.  All  other  no- 
bihties  are,  as  compared  with 
them,  charlatanic  and  con- 
temptible. They  are  on  earth 
the  representatives,  the  dis^ 
dples,  and  the  ministers  of 
Him  who  is  *' exalted  above 
all  heavens." 

II.  The  HIGHEST  BENEDIC- 
TION   PRONOUNCED    BY   SOCIBTr. 

What  is  that?  "Grace  be 
with  all."  Regard  Paul  here 
as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  generous 
social  "  good^will."  Man  can 
wish  for  his  fellow-creature 
nothing  higher  than  "grace," 


*  See  HomiUit,  Editor*6  Series,  vol.  iL 
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that  is  Divine  love,  Divine 
favour.  Man  are  oon^fcantly 
pouring  benediotionB  on  their 
fellows,  and  that  for  different 
reasons.  They  have  a  blessing 
for  warriors,  for  statesmen, 
for  rulers,  for  money-makers, 
for  authors,  for  inventors,  etc. 
But  there  is  no  class  of  men 
on  whom  they  can  pronounce 
blessings  with  greater  honour 
to  themselves  than  on  those 
"  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 

First :  It  is  the  most  justly 
deserved.  All  that  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  deserve 
this  benediction.  "All,"  what- 
ever their  social  grade,  rich  or 
poor,  high  or  low ;  all,  what- 
ever their  theological  creed, 
Calvinian  or  Arminian;  all, 
whatever  their  ecclesiastical 
sect.  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
Conformists  or  Nonconform- 
ist. There  are  those  of  "  all 
creeds  and  Churches  who  love 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;"  and 
this  love  is  the  virtuous,  valu- 
able, morally  imperial  thing. 
Blessings  on  all  who  have  it ! 

Secondly:  It  is  the  most 
universally  demanded.  All 
people  should  pronounce  this 
benediction  on  this  class. 
Philosophers  should  do  it,  be- 
cause no  class  contributes 
more  to  the  love  of  inquizy 
and  research.  Politicians 
should  do  it,  because  no  chs^ 
are  such  efficient  promoters  of 
civil  order,  freedom,  and  good 
govenmient.  Philmthropists 
should  do  it,  because  no  class 
are  such  ardent,  indefia.tigable. 


unrexoitting,  and  efficient  la- 
bourers in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity. 

Subject:    The    Globy   of  a 
TsuLT  Good  Man. 

**  For  whatsoever  is  bom  of  God 
overcometh  the  world." — 1  Jomi 
V.4. 

This  short  utterance  leads 
us  to  consider  the  distinguish- 
ing glory  of  a  really  true 
man. 

I.   He      HAS      THE     HIGHEST 

MORAL  PEDIGREE.  In  conven- 
tional society  there  are  fools 
who  pride  themselves  in  their 
ancestry,  although  their  an- 
cestry, in  a  moral  sense,  were 
notoriously  ignorant,  inha- 
man,  and  despicable.  The 
Csdsars  were  villains,  and  yet 
the  men  who  here  in  England 
can  prove  that  they  came 
down  from  their  loins,  moie 
as  if  they  were  gods  on  ths 
earth.  The  good  man,  how- 
ever, has  the  strongest  reason 
for  exultation  in  considenog 
his  ancestry.  He  is  "  bom  of 
God."  Bom,  of  course,  in  » 
moral  sense.  He  has  been 
regenerated,  made  a  new 
creature  in  Christ  Jesus. 

First:  In  him  there  U  a 
moral  resemblance  to  tif» 
Greatest  Being.  As  the  hu- 
man offispring  partakes  of  the 
nature  oi  his  pax^nt^  so  the 
good  man  partakes  of  Um 
moral  character  of  Gpd,  • 
character  loving,  pure,  jw^ 
He  is  "changed  into.  tiM 
same  image." 

Secondly :   Over  him  A^ 
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is-  the  iettderest  care  of  the 
^jrreatest  Being.  "As  a  father 
pitieth  his  children/'  etc. 

Thirdly:  In  him  there  is 
the  most  hycd  devotion  to  the 
Greatest  Being.  He  loves  the 
"Most  High"  supremely,  con- 
stantly, practically.  What 
are  the  most  illnstrious  princes 
of  the  earth  in  pedigree,  com- 
pared to  that  of  a  trnly  good 
man,  however  indigent  in 
Becnlar  circamstance8,obsonre 
in  social  life  P 

II.  HeACHIEVBSTHSHiaHEST 

MOSAL  CONQUEST.  He  over- 
comes the  world.  "  Whatso- 
ever is  bom  of  God  over- 
oometh  the  world."  What  is 
meant  by  the  world  here  ? 
Not  the  physical  w^orld,  not 
the  scientific  world,  not  the 
commercial  world,*  nor  the 
artistic  world.  The  world 
here  is  used  to  designate  the 
mighty  aggregate  of  moral 
evil  that  is  found  on  this 
earth.  It  means,  in  one  word, 
sin  in  eveiy  form.  Now,  a 
good  man  overcomes  this. 
He  conquers  errors,  lusts ;  he 
overcomes  bad  habits  and 
reforms  corrupt  institutions. 
He  overcomes  the  world.  Who 
is  the  greatest  conqueror? 
Not  the  man  who  lays  the 
greatest  number  of  human 
beings  dead  upon  the  battle 
field,  but  the  man  who  crushes 
the  largest  amount  of  moral 
evil.* 


*  Remarks  on  latter  olanae  of 
the  Yeree  will  be  found  in  HomilUt, 
Series  HI.,  vol.  is.,  page  42. 


Subject:  OHSTSTUNITTATBANa- 
CBNDBNTAL  SySTEM. 

"  And  He  showed  me  a  pure  river 
of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal, 
proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of 
God  and  of  the  Lamb."—  Bbv. 
zzii.  1. 

Philosophers  have  their 
transcendental  theories,  but 
Christianity  transcends  their 
highest  speculations.  Taking 
the  text  as  a  symbolic  repre- 
sentation of  it, — ^which  we  are 
justified  in  doing, — ^we  make 
two  remarks. 

I.  It  is  transcendental  in 
its  VALUE.  It  is  "water." 
What  on  earth,  what  through- 
out the  whole  material  uni- 
verse, so  far  as  we  know,  is 
of  such  worth  as  water  ?  So 
impressed  were  some  of  the 
greatest  sages  of  antiquity 
with  its  value  that  they  re- 
garded it  as  the  first  principle, 
the  fontal  source  of  all  things. 
But  what  is  the  character  of 
this  water  ? 

First:  It  is  a  "mer."  It  is 
not  a  stagnant  pool,  a  sleeping 
lake,  or  a  purling  brook ;  but 
a  river,  profound  in  depth, 
majestic  in  volume,  resistless 
in  movement. 

Secondly :  It  is  a  "  jimre  "  ri- 
ver. No  impurities  have  been 
drained  into  it.  Its  channels 
are  clean.  It  is  fresh  and 
pure  from  the  holy  heavens. 
How  pure  is  Christianity ! 
How  holy  its  morals,  how 
morally  perfect  its  leading 
character — Christ ! 

Thirdly :  It  is  a  pure  river 
of  life.     It  not  only  diffuses 
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of  Bin,  wbeiiher  He  can  console  in  trouble,  whettier  He  cac 
Btrengihen  for  duty,  whether  He  oan  protect  in  tanptationY 
whether  He  can  guide  in  perplezitji  "  Com^  and  Bee."    '*  0 
taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  graoioos." 
Bristol.  Ubuah  B.  Thoiub. 


Subject:  Preoiooa  Seeds. 
**  Light  is  sown  for  the  xightaoiu.*'— Psiuc  xevii.  U. 

IN  dweUing  npon  these  words  I  shall  notice 
I.  The  8BBD,  « light." 

The  preoionsness  of  this  figure  is  seen  as  we  refleet  (1)  upon 
the  quality  of  the  seed, '/'  light."  '*  WhatsooTer  doth  Bttke 
manifest  is  light."  That  which  dispels  mists  and  shadowsi 
and  rereals  realities,  is  the  seed.  [(2)  In  the  idea  of  increase 
inyolred  in  the  &ot,  ''light  is  sown;"  and  (8)  In  the 
amount  of  this  precious  seed  that  is  sown.  Through  the  entire 
field  of  probation,  from  the  gate  of  responsible  action,  in  eyeiy 
direction,  clear  back  to  the  rirer  of  death  that  roUs  at  ihe 
extreme  end,  ''  light  is  sown." 

II.  The  SOWERS,  implied  in  the  fact,  *^  Light  is  sown." 

First :  Gk>d  was  the  first  being  to  scatter  this  precious  seed. 
Dvrelling  in  the  midst  of  the  unlocked  granaries  of  "light"  in 
regard  to  Himself,  and  the  uniyerse,  and  especially  in  regard  to 
the  great  scheme  of  salration,  He  soon  commenced  to  scatter  the 
seed,  which  was  canght  up  and  disseminated  more  widely  bj 
"  holy  men  of  old  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Edj 
Ohost."  It  would  seem  that  God  oonld  not  scatter  this  seed 
into  all  the  dark  chilly  comers  of  our  moral  nature  witfaoat  be- 
coming identified  with  humanity  and  dwelling  in  mortal  fieibf 
thus  giring  Him  the  unique  advantage  of  both  human  and 
Divine  hands  in  scattering  the  "  light." 

Secondly :  "  Light  is  sown  by  the  righteous,"  (1)  for  Btf 
own  good,  (2)  for  the  good  of  others. 

Sometimes  we  have  got  to  sow  our  own  ^*  light."    LM^ 
irregularities,  follies,  or  besetments  may  be  perststed  in  ^^ 
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If  the  Bible  as  a  whole  is  inspired,  it  is  of  vast  importance  that  all  its  Divine  ideas 
should  be  brought  to  bear  npon  the  living  world  of  men.  Though  the  pulpit  is  the 
organ  Divinely  intended  for  this  work,  it  has  been  doing  it  hitherto  in  a  miserably 
partial  and  restricted  method.  It  selects  isolated  passages,  and  leaves  whole  chapters 
and  books  for  the  most  part  untouched.  Its  conduct  to  the  Minor  Prophets  may  be 
taken  as  a  ease  in  point.  How  seldom  are  they  resorted  to  for  texts  1  and  yet  they 
abound  with  splenoid  passages  throbbing  with  Divine  ideas.  It  is  our  purpose  to  go 
through  this  section  of  the  Holy  Word ;  selecting,  however,  only  such  verses  in  each 
chapter  and  book  as  seem  the  most  suggestive  of  truths  of  the  most  vital  interest 
and  universal  application. 

Having  passed  rapidly  through  Hosxa,  Joxl,  and  Auos,  we  come  now  to  Obai>ia.h. 
Of  the  history  of  Obadiah  weiiterally  know  nothing.  His  name,  which  signifies 
Worshipper  of  Jehovah,  and  his  short  prophecy  afford  the  only  information  con- 
cerning him.  From  verses  11  to  14,  which  undoubtedly  contain  an  allusion  to  the 
exultation  of  the  Edomites  over  the  capture  and  plunder  of  Jerusalem,  wo  may  with 
some  confidence  infer  that  he  flourished  e^ter  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Ohal- 
deans.  In  all  probability  he  must  have  lived  near  the  time  of  Jeremiah ;  and  indeed 
there  is  almost  a  verbal  agreement  between  his  utterance  in  verses  1  to  8  and  those 
contained  in  Jerezniah  zlix.  If  we  suppose  his  prophecy  was  delivered  between  the 
year  B.C.  688.  when  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  termination  of 
the  siege  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezsar,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong.  As  to  his  pro- 
phecy, it  is  the  thorttft  in  the  Bible :  one  chapter  comprehends  all.  Its  wuhject  is  the 
destruction  of  Edom  on  account  of  its  cruelty  to  Judah,  Edom's  mother,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews.    Its  ttyU  is  marked  by  animation,  regularity,  and  clear- 


No.  OIX. 
Subject:  -Peide. 

"  Behold,  I  Ixaye  made  thee  small 
among  the  heathen :  thou  art 
greatlj  despised.  The  pride  of 
thine  heart  hath  deceived  thee, 
thon  that  dwellest  in  the  clefts  of 
the  rock,  whose  habitation  is  high ; 
that  saith  in  his  heart,  Who  shall 
bring  me  down  to  the  gromid? 
Though  thou  exalt  thyself  as  the 
eagle,  and  though  thon  set  thy 
nest  among  the  stars,  thence  will 

I  bring  thee  down,  saith  the  Lord. 

II  tibieves  came  to  thee,  if  robbers 
by  night,  (how  art  thou  ont  off !) 
would  they  not  have  stolen  till  they 
had  enough  ?  if  the  grape-gatherers 
came  to  tiiee,  would  they  not  leave 
some  grapes?** — Ob^.  1.  2-6. 

These  words  may  be  taken  as 
.saggestiDg  and  illustrating  one 
of  we  chief  sins  of  all  sinners, 
viz.,  prideg  that  which  poets 


tell  ns  "  peoples  hell  and  holds 
its  prisoners  there."  The  words 
suggest  three  facts  in  relation 
to  pride. 
I.  That  THE  HOST  despicable 

PEOPLE  ARE  OPTEN  THE  HOST  DIS- 
POSED TO  PBIDE.  Edom,  which  is 
charged  with  the  sin  of  pride, 
is  here  described  as  ''small 
among  the  heathen"  and 
"greatly  despised.**  Not  only 
were  they  a  small  people,  small 
comparatively  in  numbers, 
wealth,  and  influence,  but  de- 
spised. They  became  con- 
temptible in  the  estimation  of 
their  contemporaries.  Small 
things  and  small  men  are  not 
always  despicable,  for  God  made 
the  small  as  well  as  the  great. 
It  is  the  moral  character  that 
creates  and  deserves  contempt. 
Now,  small  and  disdainaole 
as  were  these  Edomites,  they 
were  nevertheless  proticf.     It 
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is  often  if  not  ever  so.  The 
smaller  the  men  the  more  dis- 
posed to  pride,  l^e  man  small 
m  body  is  often  swollen  out 
with  ideas  of  the  comeliness  of 
his  corporeity;  the  man  small 
in  intellect  is  the  same.  The 
men  who  rate  themselves  as 
great  thinkers,  scholars^aathors, 

greachers,  are  invariably  small- 
rained  men.  Men  of  great 
intellect  and  lofty  genius  are 
characteristically  humble.  An 
old  writer  has  observed  that 
"  where  the  river  is  the  deepest 
the  water  glides  the  smoothest. 
Empty  casks  sound  most; 
whereas  the  well-fraught  vessel 
silences  its  own  somid.  As 
the  shadow  of  the  sun  is  largest 
when  his  l^eams  are  lowest :  so 
we  are  always  least  when  we 
make  ourselves  the  greatest." 

Another  thought  suggested 
is,— 

II.     That      PRIDE     EVEBMOBE 
DISPOSES  TO  SELP-DBCEPTION  AlID 

PRESUMPTION.  (1)  To  self-decep' 
tion.  "  The  pride  of  thine  heart 
hath  deceived  thee."  Pride  is 
a  wonderfal  artist,  it  magnifies 
the  small,  it  beautifies  the  ugly, 
it  honours  the  ignoble,  it  miSces 
the  truly  little,  ugly,  con- 
temptible man  appear  large, 
handsome,  dignified  in  his  own 
eyes.  It  is  said  that  Accius,  the 

Eoet,  who  was  a  dwarf,  would 
ave  himself^  painted  as  tall 
and  commanding  in  stature.  In 
truth,  it  makes  the  man  who 
is  a  devil  at  heart  appear  to 
himself  a  saint.  Witness  the 
Pharisee  in  the  Temple.  Such 
is  the  law  of  pride  (2)  To  pre^ 
BunnpHon.  "  Thou  that  dweOest 
in  the  tHefta  of  the  rock,  whose 
habiftation  is  hish;  that  saith 
in  his  heart.  Who  shall  bring 
me  down  to  the  ground  P  "  The 
Edomities  are  here  taunted  with 


the  oonfidenoe  that  theyplaoed 
in  their  lofl^  and  preoipitoas 
motmtain,  and  the  insoleooe 
with  which  they  scouted  any 
attempt  to  subdue  them.  A 
proud  man  always  presumes 
on  strength,  reputation,  and 
resources  which  he  has  not 
YThilst  he  stands  on  quicksand 
he  &ncies  himself  on  a  rock. 
"  Thou  sayest  thou  art  rich  and 
increased  in  goods,  and  hast 
need  of  nothing,  whereas,"  etc 
Ah !  «elf-decoption  and  pre- 
sumption are  the  twin  offspring 
of  pride. 
III.  That  the  kost  stbxhuous 

EFFORTS    TO    AVOID     PXTIOSHKEST 
DUE  TO  PRIDE  WILL  PROVE  FUIIUS. 

Two  things  are  taught  here  con- 
oeming  its  punishment, — (1)  Its 
certainty.    **  Though  thou  exaU 
thyself  as  the  eagle,  and  though 
thou  set  thy  nest  among  toe 
stars,  thence  will  I  bring  thee 
down,  saith  the  Lord."    Here 
these  sinners  are  afisured  by  a 
bold  hyperbole,  that  whateTsr 
attempts  they  made  to  avoid 
retribution,  they  would  fail.  U 
like  the  eagle,  they   towered 
high  up  into  the  air,  &r  up 
among     the    clouds,    nestled 
among  the  stars,  and  made  the 
clouds  their  footstool,  the  fowler 
of  retribution  would  brine  them 
down.    All  attempts  on  behalf 
of  the   impenitent    sinner  to 
avoid    punishment   must   fril 
when  the  day  for  justice  to  do 
its  work  has  come.   (2)  Its  Mm- 
pleteness.    "  If  thieves  came  to 
thee,  if  robbers  by  night,  (how 
art  thou  cut  off!)  would  tlwi 
not  have  stolen  till  ther  had 
enough  P  if  the  grape-gatnerBn 
came  to  thee,  womcl  they  not 
leave     some    ji^rapesf"     ^^b 
spoliation    which    UMMR-Aitt 
suffer  shall  not  be  siidk  «tt<*^ 
which  thieves  cMse^  bsA^  IM 
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is;  for  these,  when  they  have 
seized  enough,  or  all  they  can 
get  in  a  hurry,  leave  the  rest — 
nor  such  as  grape-gatherers 
cause  in  a  vineyard,  for  they, 
when  they  have  gathered  most 
of  the  grax)e8,  leave  gleanings 
behind — but  it  shall  be  utter,  so 
as  to  leave  thee  nothing.  The 
exclamation  "  how  art  thou  cut 
ofE!"  bursting  in  amidst  the 
words  of  the  image,  marks 
strongly  excited  feeling.  The 
contrast  between  Edom,  where 
no  gleanings  shall  be  left,  and 
Israel,  where  at  the  worst  a 
gleaning  is  left,  is  striking. 
(Isa,  xvii.  6;  xxiv.  18.)  Ee- 
tribution  strips  the  sinner  of 
everything,  nothing  is  left  but 
sheer  existence,  and  that  ex- 
istence intolerable. 

CoNCLXisioN. — Beware  of  pride 
then.  The  primal  cause  of  all 
sin,  all  pain,  and  all  woe  to 
come,  the  great  fountain-head 
of  evil,  is  pride.  It  must  lead 
to  ruin.  "  Pride  goeth  before 
destruction,  and  a  haughty 
spirit  before  a  fell." 

**  He  that  is  proud  eats  up  himself. 

Pride  is 
His  own  glass,  his  own  trumpet, 

his  own  chronicle, 
And  whatever  praises  itself  but  in 
The  deed,  devours  the  deed  in  the 
pTaise."  Shakspeare, 


No.  ex. 

Subject:  God  in  Retkibutiok. 

**How  are  the  things  of  Esau 
searched  out !  how  are  his  hidden 
things  sought  up  1  All  the  men  of 
thy  confederacy  have  brought  thee 
even  to  the  border :  the  men  that 
were  at  peace  with  thee  have  de- 
ceived thee,  and  prevailed*  against 
thee;  they  that  eat  Ihy  bread  have 
laid  a  wound  imder  thee :  there  is 


none  understanding  in  him.  Shall 
I  not  in  that  day,  saith  the  Lord, 
even  destroy  the  wise  men  out  of 
Edom,  and  understanding  out  of  the 
mount  of  Esau  ?  And  tiiy  mighty 
men,  0  Teman,  shall  be  dismayed, 
to  the  end  that  every  one  of  the 
mount  of  Esau  may  be  out  off  by 
slaughter." — Obad.  i.  $-9. 

Man  is  essentially  a  depen* 
dent  being.  The  ineradicable 
and  ever-operative  sense  of  his 
dependence  urges  him  to  lean 
his  being  on  some  object  for 
rest  and  safety.  His  sin  is,  that 
he  puts  his  confidence  on  objects 
unworthy  and  unsafe.  "  Some 
trust  in  chariots,  some  in 
horses,"  etc.  The  Edomites,  it 
is  suggested  here,  trusted  to 
the  insecure.  Here  we  have 
God  in  retribution,  destroying 
the  grounds  of  the  sinner's  con- 
fidence. 

I.  Did  they  trust  to  their 
MATERIAL  DEFENCES :  these  Were 
worthless.  "  How  are  the 
things  of  Esau  searched  out! 
how  are  his  hidden  things 
sought  up  I"  The  reference  is 
to  tne  hiding-places  to  which 
they  resorted  in  cases  of  danger. 
The  country  of  the  Edomites 
was  pre-eminently  &vonrable 
for  such  conc^ment  and 
shelter.  The  cities  of  Edom 
consisted  of  houses  mostly  cut 
in  the  rocks.  "The  great 
feature^  of  the  mountains  of 
Edom  is  the  mass  of  red  bald- 
headed  sandstone  rocks,  inter- 
sected, not  by  valleys,  but  by 
deep  seams.  In  the  heart  of 
these  rocks,  itself  invisible,  lies 
Petra,"  —  Stanley,  "  Petra  is 
unique.  The  whole  Edomite 
country  from  Eleutheropolis  to 
Petra  and  Selah  hath  small 
habitation  (habitatiunonles)  in 
caves.  And  on  acoount  of  the 
oppressive  heat  of  the  son,  as 
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being  a  soathem  province,  hath 
underground  cottages.  Hence 
the  aborigines  whom  Edom  ex- 
pelled were  called  Horites — i.e., 
dwellers  in  caves."  Nations 
may  trust  to  their  material 
defences,  their  armies,  navies, 
fortifications;  bat  they  are  as 
stubble  to  the  raging  nre  when 
justice  begins  its  work.  Indi- 
viduals may  trust  to  their 
wealth,  to  material  science  and 
medical  skill,  to  preserve  their 
bodily  lives ;  but  when  justice 
sends  forth  its  emissarv — death 
— what  are  these  defences? 
Nothing,  less  than  nothing, 
vanity. 

II.  Did  they  trust  to  their 

PLEDOED  CONFEDERATES:  thcSO 

were  worthless.  "All  the  men 
of  thy  confederacy  have  brought 
thee  even  to  the  border:  the 
men  that  were  at  peace  with 
thee  have  deceived  thee,  and 
prevailed  against  thee;  they 
that  eat  thy  bread  have  laid  a 
wound  tmder  thee:  there  is 
none  understanding  in  him." 
Those  confederates  were  pro- 
bably Moab,  Anmion,  Tyre,  and 
Sidon,  with  whom  the  Edomites 
joined  in  resisting  Nebuchad- 
nezzar; but  these  failed  them, 
probably  turned  against  them ; 
and  even  their  friends  who 
were  at  -peace  with  them  and 
ate  their  bread  deceived  them 
in  their  hour  of  trial.  "  To  no 
quarter  could  the  Idumeans 
look  for  aid.  Their  allies,  their 
neighbours,  their  very  depend- 
ants, so  far  from  assisting 
them,  would  act  treacherously 
towards  them,  and  employ 
every  means,  both  of  an  open 
and  covert  nature,  to  effect  their 
ruin."  How  often  it  happens, 
that  when  men  get  into  ad- 
verse circumstances,  their  old 
allies,  professed  Mends,  those 


who  have  often  partaken  of  their 
hospitality,  not  only  hUl  them 
but  turn  against  them.  "Goraed 
is  the  man  that  trustethininftn 
and  maketh  flesh  his  arm."  He 
that  trusteth  even  on  his  firm- 
est friends  leaneth  on  a  broken 
reed. 
IIL    Did  they  trust  to  the 

WI8D0K   OF  THSm    OBEAT    XXK: 

this  was  worthless.    *'  Shall  I 
not  in  that  day,  saith  the  Lord, 
eveti  destroy  the  wise  men  oat 
of  Edom,   and   underetanding 
out  of  the  mount  of   Esau?" 
''The  Idumeans   confided  not 
only  in  the  natural  strength  of 
their  country,  but  in  the  ra- 
periority  of   their    uitellectiul 
talent.    That  they  excelled  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  is  abund- 
antly proved  by  the  numerou 
traces  of  them  in  the  Book  of 
Job,  which   was    undoubtedly 
written  in  their  country.  They 
were  indeed  proverbial  for  their 
philosophy,  for  the  cultivation 
of  which  their  interooorse  with 
Babylon  and   Egypt  was  ex- 
ceedingly favounJt>le,  as  mxt 
likewise  their  means  of  acqtti^ 
ing  information  from  the  na- 
merous  caravans  whose  route 
lay    through    their    country, 
thus  forming  a  chain  of  o(Hn- 
munication    between    Europe 
and  India" — Henderson,    Tet 
what  is  the  wisdom  of  man  to 
trust   inP     "He   taketh  the 
wise  in  their  own  craftiness." 
The  wisdom  of  the  wise  is  bat 
foolishness  ;  it  is  a  mieeiable 
thing  to  trust  in.     Trust  not 
in  human  wisdom:  not  in  the 
wisdom  of  statesmen,  scientiBts, 
ecclesiastics,  theologians. 

rV.  Did  the^  trust  to  the 
POWER  dt  theur  miohtt  UXt: 
this  was  worthless.  "And  thy 
mighty  men,  0  Teman«  shiObe 
dismayedi  to  the  end  thit  eftt7 
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one  of  the  mount  of  Esau  may 
be  cut  off  by  slaughter." 
Delizscli  renders  this,  "And 
thy  heroes  despair,  0  Teman." 
Teman  was  the  proper  name 
of  the  southern  portion  of 
Idumea,  called  so  after  Tema, 
a  grandson  of  Esau.  Men  trust 
in  their  heroes.  At  the  ban- 
quets of  public  societies,  com- 
panies, corporations,  how  does 
tbis  confidence  come  out  in  the 
inflated  cant  of  the  speakers  on 
the  occasion,  in  relation  to  the 
army  or  the  nayy.  A  false 
conndence  this  also !  Gk)d,  by  a 
breath  of  pestilence,  can  wither 


all  the  armies  of  Europe  in  an 
instant. 

Conclusion  :  There  is  no- 
thing in  which  the  sinner 
trusts,  nothing  in  matter  or 
mind,  in  force  or  skill,  that  can 
stand  for  one  instant  before  the 
retributive  stroke  of  justice. 
Though  some  trust  in  chariots 
and  some  in  horses,  let  us  trust 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Men 
who  trust  in  anything  short  of 
God,  are  like  the  man  who  in  a 
thunderstorm  takes  shelter  un- 
der a  tree,  whose  tall  branches 
attract  the  lightning  which 
scorches  him  to  ashes. 


^iHijcal  €xxitmm. 


Subject:  DaniePs  Dream  of  the  Four  Beasts. 

(Continued  from  Page  51.) 
VHE  Second  Beast  (ver  5).    n^  signifies  that  this  beast 

came  first  into  sight  after  the  lion,  which  also  the  predicates 
nyOi^  nnK  prove.  nnK  expresses  the  difference  from 
the  first  beast,  HT^il  the  order  in  which  it  appears.  The 
beast  was  like  a  bear.  Next  to  the  lion,  it  is  the  strongest 
among  animals ;  and  on  account  of  its  voracity  it  was  called 
by  Aristotle  f«oi^  wafi^yov.     The  words  Jlp^pH    IHTHOi^ 

present  some  difficulty.  They  have  been  differently  explained. 
The  explanation  of  Babbi  Nathan,  "and  it  established  a 
dominion^"  with  which  EIranichfeld  also  agrees,  is  not  only 
in  opposition  to  the  TH,  but  is  also  irreconcilable  witb  the 

line  of  thought.  *Tn  is  not  the  indefinite  article,  but  the 
numeral;  and  the  thought  that  the  beast  established  one 
dominion,  or  a  united  dominion,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
strange,  for  the  character  of  a  united  or  compact  domin- 
ion belongs  to  the  second  world-kingdom,  in   no  case  in  a 
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greater  degree  than  to  the  Babylonian  kingdom^  and  in 
general  the  establishing  of  a  dominion  cannot  properly  he 
predicated  of  a  beast  =  a  kingdom.  The  old  translators  (LXX., 
Theod.,  Peshito,  Saad.)  and  the  rabbis  have  interpreted  the 
word  It^p  in  the  sense  of  aide^  a  meaning  which  is  supported 
by  the  Targ.  lEID,  and  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  Arabic 
a'thar^  without  onr  needing  to  adopt  the  reading  llSp  {bund 
in  sereral  oodd.  The  object  to  the  verb  JID^I^TT  is  easily  snp> 
plied  by  the  context,  it  raised  up,  i.e.,  its  body  an  one  sid^ 
This  means  neither  that  it  leaned  on  one  side  (Bbrard),  nor 
that  it  stood  on  its  fore-feet  (Havemick),  for  the  sides  of  a 
bear  are  not  its  fore  and  hinder  part ;  but  we  are  to  oonceiTe 
that  the  beast,  resting  on  its  feet,  raised  up  the  feet  of  the 
one  side  for  the  purpose  of  going  forward,  and  so  raised  the 
shoulder  or  the  whole  body  on  that  side.  But  with  such  a 
motion  of  the  beaat  the  geographical  situation  of  the  kingdom 
(Geier,  Mich.  Bos.)  cannot  naturally  be  represented,  much 
less  can  the  near  approach  of  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom 
(Hitzig)  be  signified.  Hof mann,  Belitzsch,  and  Klief oth  have 
found  the  right  interpretation  by  a  reference  to  chap.  iL  and 
viii.  As  in  chap.  iL,  the  arms  on  each  side  of  the  beast 
signify  that  the  second  kingdom  will  consist  of  two  parts; 
and  this  is  more  distinctly  indicated  in  chap.  viii.  by  the  two 
horns,  one  of  which  rose  up  after  the  other,  and  highOT;  flo 
also  in  this  verse  the  double-sidedness  of  this  world-kingdom 
is  represented  by  the  beast  lifting  itself  up  on  the  one  side. 
The  Medo-Persian  bear,  as  such,  has,  as  Kliefoth  well  remarks, 
two  sides :  the  one,  the  Median  side,  is  at  rest  after  the  efforts 
made  for  the  erection  of  the  world-kingdom ;  but  the  other, 
the  Persian  side,  raises  itself  up,  and  then  becomes  not  only 
higher  than  the  first,  but  also  is  prepared  for  new  rapine. 

The  further  expression,  it  had  three  ribs  in  its  mouik  hdwee» 
its  teeth,  has  also  been  variously  interpreted.    Thai  If^ 

means  ribs,  not  sides,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  ribs  in  ti^ 
mouth  between  the  teeth  do  not  denote  side-teetii,  toaks,  or 
fangs  (Saad.,  Hav.).  The  T^t^^  in  the  month  between  tk 
teeth,  are  the  booty  which  the  bear  has  seised,  acoorditig  t<^ 
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the  nndonbted  use  of  the  word  ;  of.  Amos  iii.  12 ;  Ps*  oxxiv.  6 ; 
Job  zxix.  17 ;  Jer.  li.  44.  Accordingly,  by  the  ribs  we  can- 
not understand  either  the  Persians,  Medians,  or  Babylonians 
as  the  nations  that  constituted  the  strength  of  the  kingdom 
(Ephr.  Syr.,  Hieron.,  Bos.),  or  the  three  Median  kings 
(Ewald),  becanse  neither  the  Modes  nor  the  three  Median 
kings  can  be  regarded  as  a  prey  of  the  Median  or  Medo- 
Persian  world.  The  "ribs"  which  the  beast  is  grinding 
between  its  teeth  cannot  be  the  peoples  who  constitute  the 
kingdom,  or  the  kings  ruling  over  it;  but  only  peoples  or 
countries  which  it  has  conquered  and  annexed  to  itself.  The 
determining  of  these  peoples  and  countries  depends  on  which 
kingdom  is  represented  by  the  bear.  Of  the  interpreters  who 
understand  by  the  bear  the  Median  kingdom,  Maurer  and 
Delitzsch  refer  to  the  three  chief  satrapies  (chap.  vi.  8-22). 
Not  these,  however,  but  only  the  lands  divided  between  them, 
could  be  regarded  as  the  prey  between  the  teeth  of  the  beast, 
and  then  Media  also  must  be  excluded;  so  that  the  refer- 
ence of  the  words  to  the  three  satrapies  is  altogether  inad- 
miasible.  Hitzig  thinks  that  the  reference  is  to  those  towns 
that  were  destroyed  by  the  Medians,  viz.,  Nineveh,  Larissa, 
and  a  third  which  he  cannot  specify ;  V.  Leng  regards  the 
number  three  as  a  round  number,  by  which  the  voracity  of 
the  beast  is  shown;  Kranichfeld  understands  by  the  three 
ribs  constituent  parts  of  a  whole  of  an  older  national  con- 
federation already  dissolved  and  broken  asunder,  of  which, 
however,  he  has  no  proof.  We  see,  then,  that  if  the  bear  is 
taken  as  representing  the  Median  kingdom,  the  three  ribs  in 
its  mouth  cannot  be  explained.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Medo-Persian  world-kingdom  is  intended  by  the  bear,  then 
the  three  ribs  in  its  mouth  are  the  three  kingdoms  of  Babylon, 
Lydia,  and  Egypt,  which  were  conquered  by  the  Medo-Per- 
Bians.  This  is  the  view  of  Hofner,  Ebr.,  Ziind,  and  Klief. 
The  latter,  however,  thinks  that  the  number  "  three  "  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  as  symbolical,  but  as  forming  only  the 
contrast  to  the  number  four  in  ver.  6,  smd  intimating  that  the 
second  beast  will  not  devour  in  all  the  regions  of  the  world, 
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bat  only  on  three  Bides,  and  will  make  a  threefold  and  nsk 
a  f onrfold  plnnder,  and  therefore  will  ,not  reach  abeolnte  mu^ 
Tersalitj.  Bat  since  the  symbolical  value  of  eaeh  nnmberiB 
formed  from  its  arithmetical  signification,  there  is  no  reaioB 
here,  any  more  than  there  is  in  the  analogoos  passageB  (dbtp. 
viiL  4i,  22),  to  ^part  wholly  from  the  exact  signification. 

The  last  expression  of  the  verse,  ^^Ari$e^  dewmr  much  flmh" 
most  interpreters  regard  as  a  sammons  to  go  forth  conquering. 
Bat  this  exposition  is  neither,  necessary,  nor  does  it  cone* 
spend  to  the  relative  position  of  the  words.  The  eating  mnch 
flesh  does  not  form  such  a  contrast  to  the  three  ribs  in  the 
month  between  the  teeth,  that  it  mnst  be  interpreted  cf 
other  flesh  than  that  already  held  by  the  teeth  with,  the  ribs. 
It  may  be  very  well  nnders.tood,  with  Ebrard  and  EleifDth, 
of  the  consuming  of  the  flesh  of  the  ribs ;  so  that  the  oom* 
mand  to  eat  much  flesh  is  only  an  explication  of  the  fignre  of 
the  ribs  held  between  the  teeth,  and  contains  only  the  tiioi^t 
that  the  beast  must  wholly  consume  the  plunder  it  has  seised 
with  its  teeth.     The  plural  f  ^DM  (they  tpoke)  is  impersonal, 

and  therefore  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  angel  as  speaking. 

Yer.  6.  The  Third  Beast^  which  Daniel  saw  after  the  seoond, 
was  like  a  panther  (leopard),  which  is  neither  so  kingly  as 
the  lion  nor  so  strong  as  the  bear ;  but  is  like  to  hoik  ia 
rapacity,  and  superior  to  them  in  the  springing  agility  with 
which  it  catches  its  prey ;  so  that  one  may  say,  with  Elleifothi 
that  in  the  subordination  of  the  panther  to  the  lion  and  the 
bear,  the  same  gradation  is  repeated  as  that  which  is  found 
(of  the  third  kingdom)  in  chap,  ii.,  of  the  copper  (faraas). 
Of  the  panther  it  is  said,  that  it  had  four  mng$  of  a  fowl  and 
four  heads.  The  representation  of  the  beast  with  four  wings 
increases  the  agility  of  its  movements  to  the  speed  of  tiie 
flight  of  a  bird,  and  expresses  the  thought  that  the  kingdom 
represented  by  that  beast  would  extend  itself  in  flight  over  tiie 
earth;  not  so  royally  as  Nebuchadnesaar,*— for  the  panther 
has  not  eagle's  wings,  but  only  the  wings  of  a  fowl,— bat 
extending  to  all  the  regions  of  the  earth,  for  it  has  four  wings. 
At  the  same  time  the  beast  has  four  heads,  not  two  only,  as 
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one  mighii  hare  ezpectiod  with  four  wings.  The  number  four 
thus  shows  that  the  heads  have  an  independent  signification, 
and  do  not  stand  in  relation  to  the  fonr  wings  symbolizing  the 
spreading  out  of  the  kingdom  into  the  fonr  quarters  of  the 
heavens  (Bertholdt,  Hav.,  Kran.).  As  little  do  the  four 
wings  correspond  with  the  four  heads  in  such  a  way  that  by 
both  there  is  represented  only  the  dividing  of  the  kingdom 
into  four  other  kingdoms  (Hav.  Comment. ,  Auberl.).  Wings 
are  everywhere  an  emblem  of  rapid  motion.  Heads,  on  the 
contrary,  where  the  beast  signifies  a  kingdom,  are  the  heads 
of  the  kingdoxui  t.e.,  the  kings  or  rulers ;  hence  it  follows  that 
the  four  heads  of  the  panther  are  the  four  successive  Persian 
kings,  whom  alone  Daniel  knows  (chap.  xi.  2)/  Without 
r^^aard  to  the  false  interpretations  of  chap.  xi.  2  on  which  this 
opinion  rests,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  four  heads  do  not 
liM  up  one  after  another;  but  that  they  all  exist  contempo- 
vaneonsly  on  the  body  of  the  beast,  and  therefore  can  only 
represent  four  contemporary  kings,  or  signify  that  the  king- 
dom  is  divided  into  four  kingdoms.  That  the  four  wings  are 
mentioned  before  the  four  hoaSsy  signifies  that  the  kingdom 
spreads  itself  over  the  earth  with  the  speed  of  a  bird's  flight, 
and  then  becomes  a  fourfold  kingdom,  or  divides .  itself  into 
fonr  kingdoms,  as  is  distinctly  shown  in  chap.  viii.  5,  ff. 

The  last  statement,  '*  aaid  dominion  was  given  to  Uy*  corre* 
spends  witix  that  in  chap,  ii  89,  ^'  it  shaU  bear  rule  over  M  the 
earthy*^  ».e.,  shall  found  an  actual  and  strong  world-empire. 

Yer.  7  and  8.  The  Fourth  Beast  Introduced  by  a  more 
detailed  description,  the  fourth  beast  is  presented  moro  dis- 
tinctly befi>re  our  notice  than  those  which  preceded  it.  Its 
terriUeness  and  its  strength,  breaking  in  pieces  and  destroy- 
ii^  an  things,  and  the  &ot  that  no  beast  is  named  to  which  it 
can  be  likened,  represent  it  as  different  from  all  the  beasts 
that  went  before.  This  description  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  fourth  kLngdom,  denoted  by  the  legs  and  the  feet  of  the 
metaUio  image  of  the  monarchies  (chap.  ii.).  The  iron  break- 
ing in  pieces  all  things  (chap.  u.  40),  is  here  represented  by 
the  great  iron  teeth  with  which  this  monster  devoured  and 

I  2 
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brake  in  pieces.  In  addition  to  that,  there  are  also  feet>  or,  as 
ver.  19  by  -way  of  supplement  adds,  "claws  of  brass."  with 
which  in  the  mere  fary  of  its  rage  it  destroyed  all  that 
remained,  i.e.,  all  tha^_  it  did  not  devour  and  devour  with  its 
teeth.  "IJI  iT?t^p  l^Xi^  ^^'«^  "^^^  different)  denotes  not 
complete  diversity  of  being,  .from  which  Hitz.  and  Del.  con- 
clude that  tha  expression  suits  only  the  Macedonian  world- 
kingdom,  which,  as  occidental,  was  different  in  its  nature  from 
the  three  preceding  monarchies,  which  shared  among  them- 
selves an  oriental  home,  and  a  different  form  of  civilization 
and  despotic  government.  For  although  IT-3tt>p  expresses 
more  than  TTTK  (ver.  6),  yet  the  KT  ]0  tXl  T^tt^  (diverse 
one  from. another^  spoken  (ver.  3)  of  all  the  beaetSy  shows 
that  frJtt^2p  cannot  be  regarjied  as  ezpreBsing  perfect  divecsitj 

of  being,  but  only  diversity  in  appeamnoe.  The  beMt  was  of 
Buoh  terrible  strength  and  destructive  ragOi  that  the  whole 
aninutl  world  could  furnish  no'  representative  by  wiiose  name 
it  might  be  characterised.  It  had  ten  horns,  by  which  its  teni« 
ble  strength  is  denoted,  because  a  horn  is  in  Scripture  always 
the  universal  symbol*  of  armed  strength.  With  this  the  inter- 
pretation  (ver.  24)  that  these  horns  are  so  many  kings  or 
kingdoms,  fully  corresponds.  In  the  ten  horns  the  ten  toes 
of  the  image  (chap,  ii.)  are  again  repeated.  The  number  ten 
comes  into  consideration  only  according  to  its  symbolical 
meaning  of  comprehensive  and  definite  totality.  That  tfae 
horns  are  on  the  head  of  the  one  beast^  sig^nifies  Ihai  the 
unfolding  of  its  power  in  the  ten  kingdoms  is  not  a  weakening 
of  its  power,  but  only  its  full  display. 

Yer.  8.  Here  a  new  event  is  brought  under  oar  notioe. 
While  continuing  to  contemplate  the  horns  (the  idea  of  c^h 
tinuance  lies  in  the  partioip.  with  the  verb.  fif^)f  Daniel 
sees  another  little  horn  rise  up  among  fihem,  whidh  uproots, 
ue.y  destroys,  three  of  the  other  horns  tiiat  were  already  there. 
He  observes  that  this  horn  had  the  eyes  of  a  man,  and  a 
mouth  which  spake  great  things.  The  eye  and  Utte  month 
suggest  a  human  being  as  represented  by  the  ha^m,  Bjes, 
and  seeing  with  eyes,  are  the  symbols  of  insight,  circumspec- 
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tioo,  pmdence.  This  king  will  thus  excel  the  others  in  point 
pf  wisdom  and  circninspection.  Bat;  why  the  eyes  of  a  man  t 
Certainly  this  is  not.i^^erelj  to  indicate  .to  the  reader  that  the 
bom  flignified  a  jman.  This  is  akeady  distinctly  enough 
shown  by  the  fact  ithat  eyes,  a  month,  and .  speeoh  w^e 
attributed  to  it.  Tbe  eyes  of  a  man  were  not  attributed  to  it 
in  op^dition  to  a  be^t^  but  in  opposition  to  &  higher  celestial 
being ;  lor  whom  the'  ruler,  denoted  by  the  horn,  might  be 
mistaken,  on  account'  of  the  terribleness  of  his  rule  and 
government,  "^e  eum  putemus  jtlxta  quonimdam  opinionem 
vet  diabolum  esse  vel  dcefinonem^  sed  unum  de  Iwminxbus  in  quo 
iotvs  Satcmas  liabitfiturus  sii  corporaliter^^*  as  Jerome  well 
remarks;  cf.  Hofmann  and  Kliefoth.  A  mouth  which  speak* 
eih  great  things,  ia  a  tain-glorious  mouth,  "pli!*]  are  pre- 
sumptuous  things,  Aot  directly  blasphemies  (Har.)«  In  the 
Apocalypse  ziii.  5,  ftrydKa  and  tSkmr^frtifUiu  are  dijatinguished. 

;  C.  F.  KifeL,  D.D. 
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No.  OLXXXVT. 
Subjects  DiYiNE  Meecy  in  Human  Afpliction. 

**  For  the  Lord  will  not  oast  off  for  oyer :  Bat  though  He  cause  grief, 
yet  win  He  have  compassion  according  to  the  multitude  of  His  mercies." — 
LAMZirxAxioxis  iii.  81 » 82. 

This  is  the  testimony  of  the  experience  of  a  man  in  great  afflic- 
tion. Jerusalem  was  now  OTerthrown,  the  Temple  burnt,  the 
tbrone  of  David  now  in  the  dust,  the  yoke  of  oppression  on  the 
necks  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  the  seal  of  Heaven  on  their 
calamities.  Albeit  the  prophet  says,  "  He  doth  not  afflict  wil- 
lingly." Thn9»  like  Mijton  in  his  blindxiess,  he  asserts  Divine 
Plrovidoooe,  anfl  justifies  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  The  subject  is 
Divine  mercy  in  human  affliction.  This  is  seen  (I.)  In  the  exluc- 
TAinn  vntH  which  thx  ArnJCXXOH  rsocBEns  ntoK  Qqd.     All  afflic- 
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tions  may  be  said  to  oome  firom  Him,  inasmuoh  as  tliey  are  t1i0 
penalties  of  His  laws  and  take  effect  by  His  permission.  He  ion* 
sees  all  human  suffering,  and  ooold  preyent  it.  Henoe,  thooghHs 
does  not  directly  inflict  suffering,  suffering  in  this  sense  mi^  be 
tittoed  to  Him.  He  oauseth  grief.  He  afflicts;  but  this  suffaring 
is  not  according  to  His  will,  "He  doth  nob  affliot  wiUingiy." 
Suffering  is  repugnant  to  His  benevolent  nature,  why  then  does 
He  allow  it  to  oome  P  First :  Because  it  is  according  to  the 
benevolent  laws  of  the  uniyerse.  Loye  has  linked  indissolably 
suffering  and  sin  together.  The  greatest  calamity  that  could 
happen  to  the  uniyerse  would  be  a  dissolution  of  this  connection. 
Secondly :  Because  suffering^  haye  a  disciplinary  influence.  They 
tend  to  quicken  spiritual  thought,  loosen  interest  in  the  material, 
and  throw  the  soul  back  upon  itself,  the  spiritual  and  the  erer- 
lasting.  True,  it  does  not  always  discipline,  but  it  always  should 
and  always  does  in  those  who  are  the  children  of  Gk)d.  "  Oar 
light  afflictions,  which  are  but  for  a  momenV'  otc.    This  is  seen 

(II.)  in    THE    LOyiNG-KINDNBSS    WITH  IfHICH  AfFLICTIONS  ABB  BTD 

ATTENDED.  "  Yefc  will  He  haye  compassion  according  to  the  mnl* 
titude  of  His  mercies."  Diyine  mercy  is  always  seen  in  sufferings. 
It  is  seen.  First :  In  the  slightness  of  the  suffering  compared 
both  with  the  deserts  and  the  enjoyments.  How  much  misery  does 
the  sinner  deserye  P  Let  his  own  conscience  answer.  How  itUe 
are  his  sufferings,  compared  with  this !  How  much  happxness 
does  he  enjoy  eyery  day  I  What  are  his  pains,  compared  with  the 
bulk  of  his  enjoyments  P  It  is  seen.  Secondly :  In  the  alleviatioos 
and  sustaining  ministries  aff<Mrded  under  suffering.  How  mobh 
to  alleyiate  suffering  has  the  greatest  sufferer,  how  many  relieving 
ministries  at  hand— loving  friends,  medical  sdenoe,  etc.,  eta. 


No.  CLXXXVIL 

Subject:  A  Gttiltt  Oovscibbcb. 

"  The  yoke  of  my  trsnsgressions  is  bound  by  His  hand :  tbqy  sis 
wreathed,  and  oome  up  upon  my  neok.*'— Lajoebtations  L  14. 

Take  these  words  to  illustrate  a  guQty  oonscienoe,  or  a  eon* 
science  under  a  profound  sense  of  its  goilt.  L  Its  aense  of 
opFBxssioir.  It  feels  itself  under  a  **  yoke."  It  is  a  heavy  koa, 
a  crushing  "  yoke,"  is  sin.    It  is  on  the  necki  there  is  no  breaking 
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away  from  it.  "  O  wretcbed  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  P  " 
IL  Its  sense  of  DSoaiBinoK.  It  feels  itself  held  in  a  miserable 
vassalage,  carnally  sold  under  sin.  What  a  degradation  is  sin  I 
A  quickened  conscience  alone  can  realize  it.  III.  Its  sense  of 
BST&IBT7TI0N.  It  feels  that  the  heavy,  degrading  yoke  is  bound  by 
"His  hand,"  the  hand  of  justice:  that  his  transgression  is  like  a 
chain  wreathed  by  retributive  law  upon  the  neck.  The  guilty 
conscience  awakened  feels  that  God  is  in  all  its  sufferings,  that 
there  is  justice  in  all. 


No.  CLXXXVin. 

8ubj$ci:  Bsdbhptive  TaxTTHs— "  Thihos." 

*' Therefore  we  ought  to  give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  the  things 
whioh  we  have  heard,  lest  at  any  time  we  should  let  them  slip." — 
I.  ii  1. 


(jh>spel  truths  are  here  called  "  things."  They  are  not  mere 
words,  sounds,  dreams,  but  entities,  stapendous  realities.  They 
involve,  amongst  other  things,  God's  love  for  sinners  and  Christ's 
mediatorial  agencies.  I.  They  are  things  comuunicated.  "  We 
have  heard."  They  do  not  come  to  us  either  by  intuition  or 
invastigBtion,  they  are  brought  to  us,  they  are  revelations  that 
God  at  first  made  to  some  men  that  they  might  reveal  them  to 
other  men,  and  thus  on  for  ever.  *'  We  have  heard  "  them  {torn. 
parents,  teachers,  ministers.  II.  They  are  things  to  be  ssTAiNEn. 
We  are  exhorted  to  give  **  earnest  heed "  to  them,  **  lest  at  any 
time  we  should  let  them  slip."  They  should  be  held,  not  merely 
in  memory,  as  facts,  but  in  «the  heart,  as  forces.  They  should 
be  held  lovingly,  supremely,  unremittingly;  they  are  our  life, 
m.  They  are  "things"  the  retainment  of  whioh  KEquiass  kost 
DBTSSMiNBi)  BFFOBT.  ''We  ought  to  givo  the  more  earnest 
heed."  Why  this  earnest  efEort  ?  (1)  Because  the  loss  of  them 
would  be  the  greittest  calamity.  To  have  had  them  and  to  have 
lost  them,  puts  us  in  an  infinitely  worse  condition  than  if  we  had 
never  had  them  at  all.  "  It  will  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom 
and  Gbmorrah,"  etc.  (2)  Because  the  loss  of  them  is  fk  possible 
calamity.  Men  have  had  them  uid  lost  them.  There  are  many 
things  in  society  that  tend  to  relax  the  soul's  hold  upon  them— 
wmainlng  depravity  within,  seductive  influences  without. 
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No.  CLXXXTX, 

Subject:  Ohabaotkb* 

*'  Pat  ye  in  ilie  sickle,  for  the  harvest  is  lipe.** — Josl  iii.  18. 

These  words  suggest  three  remarks  concemiDg  man's  moral 
character.  I.  It  is  a  growth.  The  hanrest  begins  with  the  ger- 
minating seed.  Moral  character,  both  good  and  bad^  is  a  growing 
thing;  thoughts  grow,  affections  grow,  principles  grow,  habits 
grow.  Character  is  not  like  [a  rock,  which  remains  the  same 
from  year  to  year;  but  rather  like  the  tree,  ever  growing.  Hen 
get  worse  or  better  every  day.  II.  It  has  a  matubitt.  Every 
character  ripens,  reaches  its  harvest.  Hemlock  as  well  as  wheat 
ripens;  character,  both  evil  and  good,  comes  to  matunUdoiL 
in.  It  has  BBTBiBUTiOK.  ^'Put  ye  in  ifbe  sickle,"  "Whatoo* 
ever  a  man  soweth*  that  shall  he  also  reap."  "He  that  soweih 
to  the  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption*  he  that  soweih 
to  the  spirit  shall  reap  everlasting  life."  The  time,  for  the 
sickle  hastens  to  all. 
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**  Books  of  niostration  "  deaigned  to  help  preachers,  are  somewhat,  w  think,  too 
abotmdinff.  They  are  often  made  np  to  a  gxvat  extent  of  anecdotes  from  the  sentl* 
mental  side  of  life,  and  not  alwm  naying  a  healthful  infliunoe  or  hlstoiio  iboada* 
Uon.  We  find  that  preachers  and  hearers  are  getting  tirtfd  of  such.  Albeit  ilhiatra- 
tlons  are  needed  b v  erezr  speaker  who  wonld  interest  the  people,  and  are  aaaotioMd 
by  the  highest  aatnoritj.  Nature  itself  is  a  parable.  Hence  we  haye  arranged  with 
a  natoxaUst  who  has  been  engaged  in  seianMilo  InvtM^igatton  for  nai^  yean*  to 
snpply  the  HomiUat  with  sncn  reliable  and  well-ascertained  fkcts  in  nature,  as 
eQitnred  and  oonsdentiona  men  may  use  with  oonfldeDcej  as  mirron  of  monli 
and  diagiams  of  doctrines. 


Subjeot :  Nature's  Method  of  answering  Man's  Questions, 

—The  Chemioal  Experiment. 

A  FORGE  cannot  be  seen  or  grasped ;  we  notioe  it  onlj 
in  the  effects  which  it  produces.  If  we  wonld  know 
whether  a  piece  of  steel  possesses  magnetic  power*  we  apply  a 
needle,  and  try  whether  this  is  attracted  by  it  or  not }  we  tiben 
oondnde  from  its  belumonr  as  to  the  ab^enoe  or  prooonoo 
of  magnetism*     Fjreciselj  the  same  oonrse,  that  of  eseperimmUf 
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xaiiBi  be  taken  in  ordepr  to  become  acquainted  with  the  chemical 
foroesy  the  affinities  of  bodies  for  each  other.  Every  ezperi« 
ment  is  a  question  put  to  a  body,  the  answer  to  which  we 
reoeive  through  a  phenomenon,  that  is,  through  a  change 
which  we  observe^  sometimes  by  the  sight  or  the  smell,  some* 
tixnes  by  th^^other  senses. 


Subject ;  The  Transient,— The  Ephemera. 

VVITHAT  an  emblem  of  all  transient  things  is  the  beautiful 
^^  Ephemera !  To  acquire  its  lovely  form,  that  lovely 
winged  insect  has  been  obliged  to  undergo  several  wonderful 
transmutations ;  but  its  glory,  like  man's  pomp,  is  very  short- 
lived, for  the  very  hour  of  its  perfection  is  the  hour  of  its 
death,  and  it  seems  scarcely  introduced  to  pleasure  when  it  is 
obliged  to  part  with  life. 


Subjeot:  Total  External  Change  does  not  neoessarily  im- 
.    ply  Total  Alteration,— The  Snake  and  its  Skin. 

IT  is  of  paramount  importanoe,-in  these  days  more  than 
ever, — to  discriminate  between  a  mere  change  in  the  form 
of  a  thing  and  a  radical  alteration  in  its  nature.  Here  is  the 
test  question  for  solution :— Is  the  change  in  question  merely 
acn  external  one,  or  is  it  a  change  in  essence  ?  Be  not  deceived, 
you  may  have  a  total  change  in  the  outside  which  leaves  the 
subject  of  it  still  the  same.  Look  among  the  bushes  there, 
and  you  behold  clearly  enough  the  skin  of  a  £nake.  He  has 
certainly  changed.  Yes ;  but  only  in  his  skin.  The  snake  is 
siUl  alive,  and  as  much  a  snake  as  ever.  Even  this  modifica* 
tion  of  his  external  appearance,  too,  was  (aa  it  often  is  with 
other  existences  besides  the  snake)  a  mere  matter  of  con* 
yenience.  The  external  covering  just  thrown  off  was  not  so 
good  as  the  one  which  was  to  supersede  it,  and  which  hae 
been  in  preparation  some  time.  So,  as  soon  as  the  new  skin 
was  quite  ready,  the  snake  wriggled  to  the  bushes  most  ex- 
pedient for  his  purpose^  and  by.  their  help  literally  crawled  out 
of  his  old  skiui  and  left  it  there  on  the  bush.    A  wonderful 
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olumge,  no  doubt,  m  one  sense,  and  yet  it  is  one  wbich  is  uuii- 
tended  by  any  alteration  in  the  nature  of  the  snake.  We  often 
obserre  in  the  operations  of  nature  and  in  the  tricks  of  poHiifiB 
changes  whioh  are  not  at  all  important,  and  superficial  altera- 
tions  whioh  have  no  radical  significance  whatever.  ¥ni6n  the 
acorn  develops  into  the  oak,  the  transformation  is  wonderful 
But  when  the  snake  sheds  its  skin,  it  is  still  a  snake.  The 
proceeding  is  just  one  of  those  many  surface  changes  which  tiie 
world  sees,  and  whereof  nothing  important  issues. 


Suliqeots  Qreat  Power  in  Little  Workor8,--Iiivertebzate 

QnPHE  strength  of  invertebrate  animals  is  relaHvely  speaking 
^  immense.  Many  persons  have  observed  how  out  of  pro- 
portion the  jump  of  a  flea  is  to  its  si2e.  A  flea  is  not  more 
than  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  it  jumps  a  yard ;  in  proportiiXD, 
a  lion  ought  to  jump  two-thirds  of  a  mile.  Piiuy  shows  in  lus 
Natur&l  History,  that  the  weights  carried  by  ants  appear  ex- 
ceedingly great  when  they  are  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
indefatigable  labourers.  The  strength  of  these  insects  is  ttill 
more  striking  when  one  considers  the  edifices  they  are  able  to 
construct.  Man  is  proud  of  his  works ;  but  what  are  they 
after  all  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  ant,  taking  the  re- 
lative heights  into  consideration?  Thetermes,  or  white  ant, 
constructs  habitations  many  yards  in  height^  whioh  are  to 
firmly  and  solidly  built  that  the  bn&loes  are  able  to  moaaft 
them,  and  use  them  as  observatories.  They  are  made  of  par* 
tides  of  wood  joined  together  by  a  gummy  subetanoe,  and  are 
able  to  resist  even  the  force  of  a  hurricane.  The  largest 
pyramid  in  Egypt  is  only  146  yards  high,  tiiat  i%  about  ninetf 
times  the  average  height  of  man;  whereas  the  nasia  of  the 
termites  are  a  thousand  times  the  height  of  the  insect  which 
oonstructs  them.  Their  habitations  are  thus  twelve  times 
higher  than  the  ku^iest  specimens  [of  architeotuxe  raised  hy 
human  hands.  We  men  are  obviously  much  baneath  these 
little  insects,  so  &r  as  strength  and  the  spirit  of  working  go. 
Let  us  oontemplate  their  work  and  renew  our  labours* 
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ORiamAL  SIMILITUDES. 


LofVB. — In  the  moral  nniverae 
ibere  is  bat  one  true  life,  and 
that  is  the  life  of  lore. 
AfmcnoH.— The  more  fiercely 
the  billowB  beat  npon  the  shore, 
the  more  the  pebbles  are  round* 
edand  polished;  the  more  the 
diamona  is  eat,  the  more  bril- 
liant it  becomes.  Afflictions 
are  the  billows  that  polish  seals 
for  the  temple  of  eternity,  they 
are'the  instraments  that  make 
them  sparkle  as  diamonds  in 
the  heavens  aboye. 

The  HoLorBSS  of  Ghbist.-— 
Ohrist  has  regenerated  millions, 
and  will  regenerate  miUons 
more,  becanseof  the  holmesa  of 
His  diaracter.  Becaose  He  is 
"above"  them.  He  roUs  Bjs 
moral  thunders  down  to  alarm 
the  careless;  poors  His  san« 
beuns  to  qnicken  the  dead; 
rains  His  fertilising  showers  to 
make  moral  deserts  blossom  as 
the  rose.  As  the  well*being  of 
the  earth  depends  upon  the 
heavens,  so  the  spiritaal  pro- 
gress of  humanity  depends  up- 
on that  Character  that  is  stretch- 
ed over  us  like  the  sunny  skies. 

Truth  dt  Gonsoioitbszss. -— 
Truth  in  the  Bible  is  "a lamp  " 
without;  truth  in  consciousness 
is  a  star  within.  The  lamplight 
has  Mien  on  millions  that  have 
lived  and  died  morally  in  the 
dark.  But  this  "morning  star" 
of  conaoioasness  is  a  oertttn  har- 
binger of  a  glorious  day.  As 
Bare  as  it  shines,  the  sun  is  on 
its  march  and  it  shall  rise.  Its 
beams  shall  soon  akirt    the 


horizon  and  play  upon  the 
STunmits  of  the  holy  hills.  It 
shall  not  pause  until  it  reach 
the  meridian,  and  pour  its  rays 
over  the  whole  hemisphere  of 
soul,  thawing  every  fountain 
of  the  heart  wto  love,  q[uicken- 
ing  every  latent  germ  into  life, 
boSl  making  the  whole  beautif  ol 
as  Eden,  and  fruitful  as  the 
garden  of  the  Lord. 

SsLF-suLB. — The  man  who 
has  gained  a  sovereignty  over 
himself,  who  has  all  his  im- 
pulses and  faculties  at  his  com« 
mand,  has  a  wonderful  relief  in 
suffering.  Such  a  man  has  a 
power  to  steel  to  some  extent 
nis  nerves,  close  his  senses, 
and  arg^  away  his  pains* 
By  the  power  of  calm  reflection 
he  can  make  the  darkest  ni^ht 
of  his  sufferings  bum  with 
stars.  Like  the  iBolian  harp« 
he  can  turn  the  fiercest  tem- 
pests into  music. 

GoNPEssioN. — A  penitential 
confession  of  sin  is  the  way  to 
roll  off  the  burden  of  guilt, 
and  to  remove  the  deepest  sor- 
rows of  the  soul. 

Soul  Growth. — ^Widely  nrew 
the  branches  of  those  old  cedars, 
offering  to  the  traveller  a  cool- 
ing shade  from  the  sun  and  a 
shelter  from  the  tempest.  How 
a  divinely  formed  sou)  expands  I 
It  outgrows  the  boundaries  of 
sects  and  the  limit  of  tsreeds. 

Thr  Pboorrss  or  Truth.—' 
Bemedial  truth  was  shut  up  in 
^e  breast  of  one  lonely  man, 
and  He  the  son  of  a  Jewish 
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peasant.  Bafc  what  has  it  be- 
come? The  solitary  seed  covers 
many  acres  with  precions  grain ; 
the  little  spring  has  swollen  into 
a  mi\jestic  river,  bearing  on  its 
bosom  the  soul  of  the  world 
to  a  higher  civilization,  a  porer 
fidth,  and  a  diviner  moraUty. 

Thb  Powzk  op  Stmpatht.— 
Genuine  sympathy,  too  deep, 
and  strong  for  words,*— that 
shakes  the  frame  and  unseals 
fooiitains  of  tears, — this  is  the 
balm  to  heal  the  broken  heart. 

WoBSHiP. — There  should  be 
worship  in  all— in  the  farm,  in 
the  market,  in  the  school,  in 
all  the  scenes  of  recreationjand 
enjoyment.  Worship,  not  as  a 
passing  sentiment,  not  as  an 
occasional  service,  but  worship 
as  an  all-permeatinff  and  pre- 
dominating spirit  Men  should 
tread  the  soil  with  reverent 
step,  feeling  that  all.  is  holy 
ground. 

Thb  Vibtuous  Dksikb. — ^Vast 
and  eternal  is  the  distinction 
between  a  desire  for  goodness 
taidm  desire  ior  happiness.  The 
one  is  sacred,  the  other  is  self- 
ish; the  one  is  virtuous,  the 
other  is  vile.  The  man  who 
searches  after  heaven  as  an  end, 
will  never  find  holiness,  nor  in- 
deed heaven  either.  Whereas 
the  man  who  searches  after 
holiness  as  an  end,  will  find  it 
and  heaven  too. 

Vibtuous  Bivczbiit  consists 
not'  only  in  being  what  we  ap- 
pear to  be,  but  being  what  we 
ought  to  be. 

PRACTICAL     OhBUTIAHITT     IS 

good  in  its  influence.  On  this 
earth  nothing  is  so  useful  to 
men  as  a  Christly  lift.  It  is 
Hie  preserving  "salt,"  the  re- 
freshing stream,  the  life-giving 
light.  One  real  CSuistly  life  is 
of  more  value  to  maokuid  than 


all  the  speculations  of  philoso- 
phy, all  tLe  enactments  ol  legis- 
latiou,  aQ  the  achievements  of 

•       •  •  •  •    ■ 

war. 

Silbncb.  —  GonsciouB  x>re- 
sence  of  Infinite  Greatness 
would  strike  the  soul  with  an 
awe  that  would  restrun  aQ 
utterance.  OolisQioua  presence 
a£  Infinite  Perfection  would 
surprise  the  whole  being  with 
that  adoring  rapture  that  will 
hush  the  voice  SAd  praolode  all 
noisy  speech.  Such  silenee  as 
this  indeed  is  golden.  Were 
the  Eternal  to  be  consciously  felt 
by  the  race  to-day,  all  the  human 
sounds  that  fill  &e  air  aad  that 
din  the  ears  of  'men  would  be 
hushed  into  profoandeat  auiet. 
The  time  hastens  when  all  will 
be  speechless,  "when  every 
moutn  will  be  stopped." 

Good  Wjshbs  are  often  like 
sentimental  muaio— pleasant^ 
but  of  no  practical  wozth. 

Sin  and  SvmaaxtQ. — ^From 
the  eternal  laws  of  motal  mind, 
man  cannot  coxnmit  a  wrung 
act  without  the  infliction  of  an 
injury  upon  the  soul*  without 
blinding  the  judflpnent,  deaden- 
ing the  aensibiuty,  cuitajlijig 
the  liberty,  drying  up  the  affec- 
tion, enfeebling  the  will. 

The  Sbijish  aboxs  amxiocs 
ABOUT  FuTUBi]!iBab-«-AliheQgh 
the  doctrine  of  Annihillsta 
seems  to  us  alikjs  unserip- 
tural  and  unphilosophio,  and 
that  ol  eternal  itoaery  in- 
consistent with  onr  pi^jmitlTe 
beliefs  respecting  the  chancter 
of  the  Creator,  and  repagnaal 
to  the  deepest  sentiment  of  ear 
ilature,  we  feel  that  we  on^ 
not  dogfloatically  to  TOOPonnce 
on'  either  of  them.  The>Bd>te 
is  obviously  indistinct  on  the 
Bulgect;  and  seK^poa  does  not 
require  that  on  it  wa  afaoaM 
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hare  a  clear  assorapce.  The 
obligation  to  foe  reliffions  is 
utterly  independent  of  heaven 
or  hell. 

Death,  rrs  Nbarkess. — Our 
fathers^  marTelling  to  see  how 
suddenly  men  are  and  are  not, 
compared  life  to  a  dream  in  the 
night,  to  a  bubble  in  the  water, 
to  a  ship  on  the  sea,  to  an  arrow 
that  never  rests  till  it  hl\a  ;  to 
a  player  who  speaks  his  part 
upon  the  stage,  and  straight  he 
gives  place  to  another;  to  a 
man  who  comes  to  the  market 
to   buy    one    thing    and   sell 


another,  and  then  is  gone  home 
again;  So  the  figure  of  this 
world  passes  away.  This  is 
our  life !  While  we  enjoy  it,  we 
lose  it.  As  Jacob  said  that  his 
years  had  been  few,  so  we  may 
say  that  our  days  shall  be  few. 
FaiENDSHiP.—We  are  so  con- 
stituted that  in  great  afflic- 
tions we  instinctively  look  for 
the  sympathy  of  friends.  We 
look  for  it  as  earnestly  as 
the  bewildered  mariner  looks 
for  the  guiding  star,  as  the 
nocturnal  sufferer  for  the  light 
of  day. 


Pbxachxb. — It  is  a  great  source  of  encouragement  to  the  preacher  to 
leel  that  he  has  consdenoe  on  his  side.  He  does  not  feel  it  necessary  to 
stop  at  every  stage  that  he  may  build  up  a  laboured  argument  as  to  the 
troth  of  the  positions  which  he  has  laid  down  or  announced ;  he  is  not 
compelled  to  be  for  ever  busy  with  the  process  of  demonstration,  as 
though  what  he  uttered  had  no  self-evidencing  power,  but  must  be  fenced 
about  with  an  array  of  credentials,  or  he  could  not  otherwise  look  to 
gain  assent  to  its  truthfulness.  He  knows  that  the  message  which  he 
delivers  carries  with  it  its  own  proof ;  so  that  while  he  might  be  casting 
about  for  methods  by  which  to  introduce  it  and  secure  for  it  an  attentive 
and  impartial  hearing,  it  has  gone  straightway  into  the  recesses  of  the 
znind,  and  there  extorted  a  confession,  however  unwillingly  rendered, 
and  however  speedily  forgotten,  of  its  being  precisely  such  as  the 
Almighty  might  be  expected  to  send. — Melville, 
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[W«  htiUi  it  to  be  thAdntv  of  »  Bditor  «illiMr  to  gkf  m  mt\f  BOkiw  of  Ite 
book*  tent  to  him  for  remark,  or  to  retam  them  at  onoe  to  the  PnblialMr.  H  if 
i»\jii0t  to  praiie  worthleea  books  i  it  ia  robbery  to  retain  imnotteed  ones.] 


TED  BXYIEWBB'B  OAKON. 

In  eyery  work  regard  the  anthor^a  end* 
SinoenoM  oan  oompaie  more  than  they  intend* 


Tbi  Exhodou  of  Ghbist  ox  Eabtb.    TwxLTi  LBonrxBB.    Bt  SiMun. 
Habsib.    London:  Diokenson and  Higham. 

These  leotnres,  we  are  infozmed,  **  were  deliTered  to  the  Btudento  of 
AndoYer  Theological  Seminary  in  December,  1870.  All  except  one  of 
them  have  since  appeared  in  the  '*  Bibliotheca  Sacra.*'  They  are  now  pab. 
lished  in  a  Tolnme  in  accordance  with  the  desire  expressed  to  the  Anther 
by  persons  in  whose  judgment  he  has  confidence,  and  in  the  form  ia 
which  they  were  originally  delivered.*' 

The  work  contains  twelve  lectures,  the  subjects  of  which  are  **  The 
Idea  of  Christ's  Kingdom  on  Earth  in  itself  and  in  its  History ;  The  Anta- 
gonism of  Christ's  Kingdom  to  the  World,  or  the  Kingdom  of  Satan ;  The 
Peculiarity  of  Christian  Virtue,  involved  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  Besult  of 
Bedemption ;  The  Divine  Agency  in  the  Establishment,  Administration, 
and  Triumph  of  Christ's  Kingdom ;  The  Church  the  Organic  Outgrowth  of 
the  life-giving  Orace  of  Christ ;  The  Necessity  and  Charaeteristies  of  (he 
Human  Agency  in  advancing  Christ's  Kingdom ;  The  Saoriflciai  Love  of 
Christ  the  Type  and  Measure  of  Christian  Love;  The  Christian  Law  ol 
service ;  Characteristics  of  the  Growth  of  Christ's  Kingdom ;  Hie  Pro- 
gress of  Christ's  Kingdom  in  its  Belation  to  Civilization ;  The  Scriptural 
Doctrine  of  the  Triumph  of  Christ's  Kingdom  distinguished  from  Idle- 
nsrianism ;  The  progress  of  Christ's  Kingdom  in  its  Belation  to  the  Spirit 
of  the  present  Age." 

Few  books  lately  have  fallen  into  our  hands  equal  to  this  in  philoio- 
phic  grasp,  freshness  of  thought,  beauty,  and  force  of  expression.  B  is 
in  every  way  a  masterly  work.  It  abounds  with  passages  brilliant  in 
thought  and  majestic  in  rhetoric.  We  quoto  the  following  passigM, 
which  are  seleeted  at  random,  as  examples  of  the  oontents  of  this  able 
work. 

*'  Christianity  must  meet  the  thinking  and  life  of  each  age.  Chris- 
tianity must  be  known  experimentally.  We  must  take  Christ's  yoke,  in 
order  to  learn  of  Him.  We  must  be  willing  to  do  His  wiD,  in  order  to 
know  the  doctrine.    Every  one  must  both  receive  the  tnxtii  as  it  is  in 
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Jeras,  and  not  m  it  hM  been  in  other  men ;  and  reoeive  it  in  his  own 
•acperienoe  and  its  adaptation  to  his  own  wants,  and  not  in  the  ezperienoe 
of  others  and  its  adaptation  to  their  wants.      The  food  which  one  has 
eaten  is  necessaxily  exorementitions  to  another.    The  conditions  and 
wants  of  different  indiTidaals  and  snccessiTe  generations  sxe  varying 
and  transient,  though  the  tmth  remains  nnchanged.    In  order  to  pre- 
aerre  the  doctrinal  purity  of  Christianity  in  the  thinlring  of  any  age,  and 
its  power  in  the  life,  it  mnst  meet  the  thinking  and  life  of  that  age. 
Christianity  most  bring  the  same  unchanging  Christian  truth ;  but  it 
most  bring  it,  not  as  Athanasius  thought  it  for  his  day,  nor  as  Augustine 
thought  it  for  his  day,  nor  as  Thomas  k  Eempis,  Calvin,  and  Edwards 
thought  it  respeotirely  for  theirs ;  but  in  the  channels  and  methods  of 
modem  thought,  and  touching  the  topics  on  which  modern  thought 
is  occupied.     The  Christian  life  produced  is  not  the  life  of  the  ancient 
hennits  and  monks,  nor  of  Calvin  at  Geneva,  nor  of  the  Puritans  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  nor  of  the  Methodists  of  the  eighteenth.    It  is 
the  life  of   thisage  transfigured  by  the  Christian  faith  and  love.    .    .    . 
In  the  type  of  mind  of  which  the  Jew  is  the  representative,  the  intuitive 
or  faith  faculty  predominates  over  the  logical,  and  the  mind  is  awed 
in  the  presence  of  the  unseen,  the  incomprehensible,  and  the  infinite ; 
the  moral  predominates  over  the  speculative  and  scientific,  and  the  man  is 
awed  before  the  Divine  law,  crushed  with  the  sense  of  guilt  and  the  ex- 
peetation  of  punishment,  temfled  before  the  inexorable  Judge  to  whom 
he  must  give  account  of  every  secret  of  his  Ufe.     From  these  impres- 
sions,  witii  which  his  soul  trembles,  he  passes  to  believe  the  reality  of 
the  infinite  and  the  unseen,  as  easily  as  from  impressions  on  the  eye 
and  ear  he  passes  to  believe  the  reality  of  the  outward  world.    Tha 
worid  unseen  is  real  to  him ;   he  expects  it  to  manifest  itself  super- 
naturally ;  he  is  prepared  to  hear  voices  from  heaven,  to  see  spirits  and 
visions.    Miracles  occasion  no  difficulty  of  belief ;   he  regards  them  as 
the  legitimate  evidences  of  communications  from  the  world  unseen,  and 
demands  more.    Kature  itself  he  regards  as  a  constant  manifestation  of 
the  sopematural.     It  is  God  who  thunders,  who  sends  the  wind  and  the 
rain.    The  Jewish  literature  in  the  Old  Testament  contains  little  argu- 
ment or  speculative  philosophy.    It  is  mainly  historical  and  prophetical 
pictures  of  God's  action  in  history,  with  the  legislation  for  a  theocracy, 
with  moral  law,  an  order  of  worship,  and  devotional  poetiy.    In  the 
Qreek  type  of  mind,  on  the  contrary,  the  senses,  the  faculties  of  obeer*> 
vatkm,  and  the  logical  powers  predominate.    Nature  was  so  near  to  the 
Greek  as  to  exclude  the  supernatural.      His  gods  were  the  powers  of 
nature  personified.    To  the  Jewish  mind  man  is  Divine,  and  nature  is 
for  his  use.  The  Hebrew  literature  opens  with  the  sublime  proclamation 
that  man  is  above  nature,  appointed  to  possess  and  use  its  resources  and 
powers.    The  thinking  of  the  Greek  scarcely  rises  to  this  grand  concep- 
tion.   To  him  nature  is  Divine,  and  man  is  its  servant  and  worshipper. 
His  ^i>^«irtTig  ig  a  philosophy,  elaborating  by  logical  processes  a  system  of 
the  universe,  starting  sometimes  with  fire  or  water  or  some  material 
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prinolple.  la  this  type  of  min^  the  ssthetio  element  predominftlMOTer 
the  moral,  the  sense  of  beauty  displaces  the  sense  of  obfigatioo,  aad 
joy  in  the  present  displaces  the  sense  of  what  ought  to  be  the  eonsdoos- 
ness  of  sin  and  the  foreboding  of  judgment.  To  this  type  of  mind 
nature  is  aU-sufficient ;  miracles,  instead  of  being  helps  to  faith,  are  them- 
selves  its  greatest  difficulty.  Accordingly,  in  the  education  of  the  race 
the  Qreek  has  contributed  philosophical  inquiry  and  scepticism,  logic, 
art,  and,  if  not  physical  science,  the  type  of  thought  from  which  seinice 
comes." 


Select  Thouohts  on  the  Ministbt  ahd  the  Chtboh,  etc.,  oaiheksd 
FBOHTHB  LiTEBATUBB  OF  ALL  TucES.  By  BcY.  Dr.  Dayibb.  liondon: 
W.  Tegg  &  Co.,  Gheapside. 

We  should  like  to  see  a  new  order  of  literary  men .  established  in  tiin 
oountiy,  an  order  that  might  be  denominated  Literary  Olemun.  The 
number  of  books  now  has  become  so  enormous  and  are  multiplying  so 
rapidly  eyery  year,  that  it  is  impossible  eyen  for  men  of  the  greataBt 
leiBure  to  make  themselyes  properly  acquainted  with  even  one  per  cent 
of  their  contents.  Although  the  great  bulk  eontains  more  elay  than  ore, 
more  chaff  than  grain,  in  each  volume  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  thst 
there  is  something  valuable,  some  seed  worth  oultivating,  some  idea  ihftt 
may  quicken  thought,  solve  the  problems,  and  lift  some  spirit  into  a 
life  and  beauty.  Hence  the  importance  of  Literary  Gleaners.  These 
men,  however,  should  be  duly  qualified.  They  should  have  ^es 
to  see  the  true  thing,  and  hearts  to  love  it.  They  should  be  not  onig 
good  winnowers,  giving  nothing  but  the  grain,  but  good  judges  of  thegrein. 
selecting  only  the  best.  Several  men  of  late  years  have  tried  thesr  head 
at  this  work  with  more  or  less  success*  The  author  of  the  work  before 
us,  had  we  the  power,  we  would  ordain  to  that  order,  although  perhi^  be 
has  not  shown  the  highest  quaMcations.  He  has  gone  to  too  many  ia* 
ferior  authors ;  he  should  have  gleaned,  at  first  anyhow,  in  the  fields  of  the 
great  masters.  Nor  does  he  always  make  the  best  selections  from  tbs 
fields  he  gleans.  We  can  say  this,  not  only  from  his  treatment  of  the 
works  of  others,  but  from  the  numerous  selections  he  has  taken  Iromoar 
humble  productions.  He  must  be  either  not  extensively  acquainted  vitb 
our  writings,  or  not  in  sympathy  with  what  we  appreciate  most.  Not* 
withstanding  all  this,  he  has  produced  a  most  valuable  volume,  and  ve 
ahaU  be  glad  to  find  that  he'pursuesthe  literary  path  he  has  oommeDeecL 
It  is  one  in  which  he  can  be  ezoesdvely  useful  and  find  abnnda&t  »* 
oouragement. 


A     HOMILY 

OS 

All  Things   Working  Together  for 
Good. 


kniS  text  declares  th&t  Gtxi  lias  so  disposed  His 
0  providential  arrangements  that  all    tlie  phe- 
J   Domena  and-occnrrences  incidental  to  the  Uvee 
^    of  Hia  faithful  servants  shall  combine  to  work 
.t  their  ultimate  advantage ;  it  would  seem,  more- 
sr,  by  implication,  to  annoance  a  special,  a  per- 
sonal,  and  an  individual    interposition   of    the  Divine 
guidance   and  assistance  whenever   such   special  inter- 
ference becomes  necessary.   Not  suspending,  or  reverting, 
or  in  any  way  deranging  the  laws  of  natare  which  are  Hia . 
ministers,  bnt  overruling  and  controlling  t^l  things  for 
the  final  and  eventual  advantage  of  the  righteons.     From 
thiB  doctnne,  however,  there  are  many  dissentients. 

The  most  plausible,  if  not  the  most  formidable  argument 
nsnally  employed  against  any  special  and  individual  inter- 
vention of  Providence,  on  behalf  of  those  who  obey  and 
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tonsil  in  Him^  ia  that  whioh  involres  tiie  evidenoe  o! 
external  faobSj  wUch  appeals  to  daily  and  palpable 
experience,  whioh  derides  those  who  humbly  bat  stead- 
fastly take  their  stand  beneath  the  ruling  and  the  o^er- 
ruling  Providence  of  a  Heavenly  Father^  asking  them 
tauntinglyj  What  have  yon  to  show  for  all  your  prayers  for 
the  Divine  guidance  and  protection  ?  What  result  has 
come  of  all  your  petitions  for  that  special  and  personal 
interposition  which  all  prayer  implies  ?  What  difference 
has  it  made  ?  To  what  purpose  have  you  cradled  yooreelf 
in  this  vain  illusion^  in  this  fantastic  expectation  that  the 
Divine  purposes  and  the  prescribed  course  of  destiny  can 
in  the  smallest  degree  be  modified  or  affected  one  way 
or  another  by  your  supplications  ?  You  that  are  in  the 
habit  of  appealing  to  Providence^  are  you  any  better  off 
than  those  who  in  silence  take  things  as  they  come?  Or 
if  the  temperance  of  your  lives,  the  integrity  of  your 
dealings,  the  good  esteem  of  your  fellow  citizens,  may 
have  done  much  towards  exempting  yourselves  and  many 
other  pious  people  from  several  vexations  which  the 
godless  have  brought  down  upon  themselves,  still,  with 
regard  to  the  ordinary  exigences  and  the  daily  vicisaitades 
of  life,  what  privilege  of  security  do  you  enjoy  f  Hstb 
fraud,  misfortune,  sitikness,  or  the  risks  of  commerce  kept 
aloof  7  Has  misinterpretation,  cedumny,  dishonour  that 
you  could  not  help?  Has  the  fatal  epidemic,  plague, 
fever,  pestilence,  respected  the  sanctity  of  your  threahdd  ? 
Has  death  relented  as  he  approached  your  hearth,  and 
hurried  on  to  desolate  only  that  of  unbelievers  ?  Nay, 
when  you  have  desired  to  escape  from  any  calamity  that 
seemed,  to  be  impending,  have  you  not  had  recourse  to 
precisely  the  same  human  measures  for  cure  or  for  pi^ 
vention,  as  are  resorted  to  by  the  most  inflexible  denier 
of  any  specially  intervening  Providence  ?  What  then  f 
Like  liiw, — no  more,  no  less, — you  incur  every  ill  that  flw'h 
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IB  heir  to.  Like  him  yoa  hare  recoarse  to  everj  antidote 
ihat  experience  prencribesj  and  yet  you  say  that  all  things 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  Gbd ;  in  other 
words^  that  Ood  so  arranges  and  adjusts  His  providential 
dispensations  that  they  shall  in  a  special  manner  and 
degree  promote  th^  advantage  of  His  &ithful  people^  as 
distinguished  from  all  others* 

Before  attempting  to  answer  this^  there  is  one  partiouhr 
which  onght  to  be  cleared  up.  The  whole  force  of  this 
objection  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  those  who 
acknowledge  and  obey  God  undergo  just  as  much  temporal 
calamity  as  other  people^  and  that^  therefore^  it  is  pre* 
posterous  to  say  that  all  things  work  together  for  their 
good.  But  has  it  never  occurred  to  the  casuist  whom  we 
are  supposing^  t6  reflect  that  he  may  be  making  a  confusion 
between  the  ultimate  advantage  of  those  of  God's  servants 
whom  He  sees  fit  to  subject  to  discipline^  and  the  present 
exemption  from  trial  which  some  of  them  enjoy  ?  Is  ib 
not  sometimes  forgotten  that  there  is  a  f  ature  economy  in 
prospect^  which  cannot  be  put  out  of  calculation  in  specu- 
lating on  the  privileges  of  God's  faithful  people  ?  Let 
our  casuist  ask  himself  candidly  if  he  may  not  have  fallen 
into  this  very  common  mistake — the  mistake^  namely^  of 
not  sufBiciently  distinguishing  between  temporal  con- 
yenience  and  eternal  security.  The  Scriptures  nowhere 
make  this  confusion  between  the  two^  as  if  present  comfort 
and  eternal  bliss  were  convertible  terms^  which  might  be 
substituted  one  for  the  other  without  altering  the  sense  of 
either.  The  Scriptures  nowhere  promise  that  all  things 
shall  work  together  for  the  present  ease  and  comfort^  and 
for  the  exemption  from  every  pain^  and  sorrow^  and  distress^ 
and  trial  of  God's  faithful  children.  On  the  contrary,  wc 
read  that  ''many  are  the  troubles  of  the  righteous ;"  and 
we  are  taught  that  there  are  times  and  circumstances 
when  medicine  is  more  needful  than  food^   and   bitter 
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medicine  more  suitable  than  Bweet.  Bat  what  the  scrip- 
tures do  say  is^  that  all  things  shall  work  together  for  the 
ulterior  good  of  the  faithfal.  Our  own  fond  dreams  and 
anticipations  of  prosperity  are  nsnally  made  up  of  robnst 
healthy  of  competent  income^  of  gratified  ambition^  of  pro- 
fessional promotion^  of  the  affection  and  esteem  of  men 
and  women  that  are  roond  about  us^  and  the  acquisition 
of  "  honour^  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends/'  In  place 
of  these  it  may  be  that  you  have  encountered  some  more 
some  fewer  of  the  '^  whips  and  scorns  of  time ;  '^  baffled 
endeayours,  defeated  expectations,  mortified  vanity,  con- 
stitutions broken  up  by  natural  decay,  domestic  distress, 
financial  ruin.  Your  whole  future  irretrievably  clouded. 
"Was  ever  sorrow  like  my  sorrow?''  You  may  have 
exclaimed,  "  was  ever  destiny  so  pitiless  ?  " 

But  wait.  Wait  till  you  have  learned  that  it  was  not 
inexorable  Fate,  but  the  foresight  of  a  paternal  Providence 
that  ordained  this  trial  as  the  precise  one  which  your 
case  and  peculiar  moral  constitution  required.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  individual  or  of 
any  nation  to  deny  that  the  greatest  apparent  calamitioB, 
disasters,  and  humiliations  may  have  been,  or  may  yet 
prove  to  be,  in  the  long  run,  the  most  fortunate  and  tlie 
most  advantageous  occurrences  that  could  possibly,  in 
God's  farsighted  Providence,  have  been  arranged  for 
them.  Wait  till,  having  learned  to  bow  before  the  dis- 
cipline with  filial  meekness,  that  discipline  has  begun  to 
take  its  intended  and  legitimate  effect,  detaching  yon 
from  that  pursuit  of  shadows  in  which  so  many  are 
engaged ;  purging  you  from  self  and  all  sordid  influences ; 
teaching  you  to  appraise  at  their  respective  and  com* 
parative  values  the  transient  comforts  of  earth  and  the 
infinite  blessedness  of  heaven,  till  by  degrees  you  become 
acclimatized  for  eternity ;  and  then  you  will  no  longer 
hesitate  to  admit  that  sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 
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and  it  will  no  longer  seem  a  paradox  to  say  that  all 
things  work  together  for  the  good  of  those  who  love 
God. 

Having  pat  in  then  this  precaution^  namely^  that  we 
are  not  to  make  a  confasion  between  ultimate  good  and 
the  mere  exemption  from  trouble  of  a  quiet  uneventful 
life^  let  us  proceed  for  a  few  moments  to  the  argument 
sometimes  so  triumphantly  alleged^  namely^  that  since 
precisely  the  same  troubles  fall  upon  him  who  believes 
and  him  who  disbelieves^— or  rather  upon  him  who  keeps 
up  communion  with  God  in  prayer  and  him  who  neglects 
to  do  80^ — ^it  becomes  absurd  to  say  that  these  trials  work 
in  one  direction  for  the  man  of  prayer  and  in  another 
for  the  man  that  never  prays ;  and  that  circumstances^ 
good  or  evil,  work  together  for  the  advantage  of  the 
righteous  in  any  sense  which  is  not  equally  true  of 
others. 

I  apprehend,  however,  that  the  regular  and  consistent 
life  of  a  Christian  man — the  temperance,  the  integrity, 
the  self-control,  the  good  repute  which  will  result  from 
his  convictions,  will  tend — ^wi^  at  least  tend  to  obtain  for 
him  many  temporal  comforts  which  they  will  not  always 
absolutely  ensure ;  and  will  at  least  tend  to  alleviate  for 
him  many  evils  from  which  they  caxmot  guarantee  an  ab- 
solute immunity.  Godliness  has  in  a  considerable  degree, 
though  within  certain  limitations,  the  promise  of  the  life 
that  now  is,  and  also  of  that  which  is  to  come.  But  still 
it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  for  the  most  part  the 
sunshine,  the  darkness,  and  the  cloud  appear  to  be  dis- 
pensed in  this  world  pretty  much  alike  to  the  just  and 
the  unjust,  according  to  their  various  sorts  and  conditions; 
and  this  is  put  forward  as  negativing  the  assertion  that 
Gk>d  makes  any  distinction  in  His  dealings  with  the  just 
and  the  unjust.  There  is^  however,  a  fallacy  here  which 
you  cannot  but  instantly  perceive.     The  same  agency 
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brought  into  contact  with  different  objeota  will  prodnoe 
totally  different  effects,  A  lighted  taper  inserted  into 
a  phial  of  one  kind  of  gas^  will  bum  with  tiie  utmost 
bnlUanoy  and  beauty ;  in  another  phial^  charged  witli  a 
different  kind  of  gas^  that  same  taper  will  become  ex- 
tinguished in  fetid  and  offensiye  smoke^  and  in  a  third 
it  would  produce  an  instantaneous  and  violent  ezploaioii. 
So  the  same  calamity — sickness^  bereavementj  commercial 
disaster*— *will  awaken  in  one  man  a  slumbering  conscience^ 
will  driye  another  to  distraction,  and  a  third  it  will  draw 
nearer  to  God  than  ever ;  so  that,  whilst  it  is  literally  and 
undeniably  true  that  the  same  calamities  (except  such  as 
are  the  direct  consequences  of  our  own  yoluntary  ads) 
come  alike  upon  the  good  and  evilj  it  is  a  transparent 
fallacy  to  infer  that  the  same  ulterior  results  will  follow 
in  both  cases.  It  is  a  fallacy,  practically  speaking,  that 
the  same  visitation  retains  its  nature  and  character 
under  totally  different  circumstances  and  applied  to 
different  objects.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  maintain  that  a  oorae 
may  not  remain  a  curse,  or  be  transformed  into  a  blesaingi 
according  as  it  is  piously  accepted  as  a  salutary  disci^ine 
or  rebelled  against  as  a  wanton  and  arbitrary  infliction. 
It  is  on  the  .  temper  of  the  recipient  that  the  vesuh 
depends,  and  whether  or  not  all  things,  good  or  ill,  oon* 
cur  to  his  advantage.  Indeed,  is  it  not  so  throughoiit 
moral  and  material  nature  and  the  experience  of  Inuaaa 
life  ?  Does  it  not  depend  upon  the  use  you  n:iake  ol  any* 
thing,  whether  it  becomes  to  you  a  blessing  or  a  curse  f 
Let  me  invite  your  attention  to  an  illustration. 

Beneath  the  petals  of  a  graceful  and  &miliar  flower  is 
secreted  a  sedative  poison,  of  such  quality  that  it  will 
frequently  steep  a  man  in  such  a  slumber  as  only  the  last 
trumpet  can  awake  him  from.  This  you  at  ono0  vecog* 
nise  as  opiuiQ.  You  cannot  e^use  watoi*  to  boil  fo  the 
most  ordinary  culinary  purpose,  but  you  disengage  an 
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element,  most  fonxudable^  the  most  irresistible  power  of 
ezpansioii.    This  is  steam.    No  summer  passes  orer  yoiij 
bat  yoa  see  the  lightning  tear  the  sky  across  as  if  it  were 
a  scroll  of  paper.   This  is  electricity.    These  three  agents^ 
electricity,  steam,  and  poison,  to  the  mind  of  an  nnta- 
tored  savage^  are  nothing  bat  instmments  of  death*    He 
can  extract  from  them  nothing  bat  terror  and  destrnotion. 
Bat  subjoot  them  to  the  inyestigation  and  manipalatton 
of  a  man  of  soience,  and  see  what  takes  place.    In  that 
deadly  narcotic  he  detects  the  principle  of  morphine ;  he 
oomponnds  it  with  suitable  ingredients,  and  converts  it 
into  one  of  the  most  inestimable  and  indispensable  prepa- 
rations in  the  pharmacopoaia.  From  death  he  extracts  life« 
In  steam  he  snatches,  as  it  were,  from  the  hand  of  nature 
one  of  her  most  g^igantic  powers,  and  compels  it  to  become 
the  most  obedient  and  the  most  yersatile  of  his  servants. 
It  descends  with  him  to  caverns  that  have  been  scooped 
oat  &r  beneath  the  bed  of  ocean.    It  scales  with  him  the 
loftiest  summits.    To  the  Alpine  monntain  it  says,  ''Be 
ilioa  removed,'^  and  to  the  obstruction  at  Snea,  ''Be 
thon  'cast  into  the  sea.''    It  whirls  round  and  round 
in  his  complicated  machines,  and  makes  for  him  &bcioB 
the  most  intricate  and   varied  that  the  most  fimtastio 
imagination    can  devise.     Nay,  the  very   lightning  he 
enlists  and  disciplines  into  an  obedient  recruit;    and 
along  an  almost  imperceptible  thread,  traversing  the  pro- 
foondest  abysses  of  the  sea,  he  commands  the  electric 
fluid  to  carry  his  thought— a  thought  conceived  only  a 
moment  ago— in  another  moment  to  the  extremities  <^ 
the  earth,  and  in  an  instant  compels  a  man  ten  thousand 
miles  off  to  think  of  what  he  himself  is  thinking.    And 
in  snch  wise  is  all  this  true  of  all  these  forces  and  many 
racme^  that  while  to  the  nncultnred  savage  they  are  agents 
of  death  and  objects  of  terror,  they  are  working  together 
for  the  comfort  and  benefit  of  him  who  has  learned  how 
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to  use  them.  They  adorn  his  life^  they  enrich  it,  they 
prolong  it,  and  in  every  way  make  it,  at  least  in  material 
respects,  a  little  better  worth  having.  Snct  is  a  faint, 
but  not  unfaithfal,  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  tiie 
sam^s  occnrrence, — lam  speaking  now  of  oconrrenoes  of  a 
painful  character, — may  act  with  diametrically  opposite 
results  npon  the  practical  Christian  and  upon  the  man 
who  lives  without  God  in  the  world.  In  the  godless 
exciting  rebellion  and  hardness  of  heart,  and  in  the  Chris- 
tian pointing  to  filial  submission,  confiding  holiness,  and 
life  eternal ;  forasmuch  as  all  things, — all  things,— -work 
together  for  the  good  of  them  that  are  true  to  God. 
perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  reality  of 
the  working  of  this  principle  would  be  derived  from  an 
appeal  to  the  actual  experience  of  persons  devoutly  and 
religiously  disposed,  who  are  placed  *in  circumstances  of 
trial.  We  cannot  cite  them  hither ;  but  it  is  notonona 
to  all  who  are  conversant  with  such  matters,  thai 
amongst  such  sufferers  you  may  at  any  moment  witness 
the  reality  of  the  paradox  of  the  apostle,  ''As  dyings 
and  behold  we  live ;  as  chastened,  and  not  killed ;  as 
sorrowful,  yet  alway  rejoicing;  as  poor,  yet  making 
many  rich ;  as  having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all 
things''  (2Cor.  vi.9). 

Of  the  grand  maxim  that  he  has  bequeathed  to  us,  St 
Paul  himself  was  the  living  illustration.  From  the  cot- 
ward,  the  temporal,  the  Epicurean  point  of  view,  what 
life  could  be  less  enviable  than  his  7  To  the  advocatos 
of  Fatalism  disguised  under  the  plausible  and  speoioas 
name  of  an  "  immutable  "  Providence — to  the  soofien  at 
the  notion  of  a  paternal,  individual,  and  peculiar  Pro- 
vidence—must not  the  words  of  the  great  Apostle  sound 
like  the  ravings  of  an  insane  fanaticism  T  What  is  it 
that  he  says  ?  ^' All  things  work  togetheif  for  his  good  ^  f 
His  good  I    Why,  when  was  so  pitiable  a  taxget  tot  tbe 
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arrows  of  ontrageons  fortune  f  All  things  concurrent  to 
his  advantage!  What  I  his  infirmities — ^his  besetting 
temptations^  the  asperities  of  his  rugged  nature^  his  dis« 
appointments!  ^  perils,  his  shipwrecks,  his  imprison- 
ment, his  persecutions,  without  truce  or  relaxation  f  The 
snares  of  his  avowed  enemies ;  the  distrust  of  many  of  the 
Christians;  the  machination  of  false  brethren;  the  im- 
placable detestation  of  the  Jews ;  the  indifference  of  the 
Bomana;  the  ridicule  of  the  Greeks. .  His  ministry  inter- 
rupted, his  back  livid  with  the  scourge,  his  limbs 
loaded  in  chains,  his  two  years'  captivity  at  Bome, 
from  which  he  was  released  only  in  the  way  that  the 
scaffold  sets  men  free — ^if  he  ever  cherished  such  a  fond 
enthusiastic  dream,  as  that  Divine  Providence  ever  inter- 
poses to  adjust  the  welfare  of  His  children,  will  not  all 
these  adversities  now  at  length  have  undeceived  him? 
Sorely  he  has  had  enough  suffering  to  teach  him  that  the 
chmot  of  Qod  rolls  onward  along'its  imperial  way,  without 
any  stoppage  for  inquiry  about  the  several  circumstances 
of  the  poor  travellers  that  it  passes  on  the  road.  But,  no ; 
inhere  is  not  even  a  momentary  symptom  of  any  such 
misgiving.  The  apostle  had  learned  the  secret  of  distil- 
ling the  sweetest  essences  from  the  most  repulsive  in- 
gredients. From  every  trial  he  extracts  nutriment  for 
sustaining  a  more  steadfast  faith,  a  more  fervid  hope,  a 
more  expansive  charity.  He  cries  with  Job,  ''Though 
He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him.''  And  his  unflinch- 
ing faith  in  Christ  directing  all  things,  whether  apparently 
good  or  apparently  evil,— ^  things, — into  the  Current 
of  the  ultimate  blessedness  of  His  people,  reaches  per- 
haps its  climax  in  this  celebrated  apostrophe,  ''Who 
shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ?''  etc.  (Bom. 
viii.  35). 

Your  own  trials  and  sorrows,  of  whatever  kind,  past, 
present,  or  to  come,  will  suggest  a  much  more  effective 
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personal  applioation  of  the  aabject  tiian  I  haya  tlie  in- 
gennity  to  contriye.  Theve  is  not  one  bat  has  soffimd, 
is  Bufferings  or  will  have  to  suffer,  something  or  other, 
which  will  put  to  trial  this  confidenoe  in  Him  who  staads 
pledged  to  make  all  things  work  together  for  the  good 
of  His  people.  I  will  but  invite  yon.  in  condnsum  to 
remember  where  it  was  that  St.  Panl  acqnured  his  im« 
movable  and  steadfast  fidth.  It  was  at  tiie  foot  of  tke 
Cross— a  phrase,  perhaps,  sometimes  employed  with  little 
distinct  meaning ;  but  by  the  foot  of  the  Gross,  I  mean 
a  position  and  a  point  of  view  which  at  onee  invited  snd 
facilitated  a  survey  of  the  Divine  Saviour's  career,  of 
which  the  Gross, — the  emblem  of  self-sacrifi(^-«was  the 
most  expressive  and  the  most  culminating  symbol.  It 
was  in  looking  up  to  that  Gross  that  Baul  acquired  and 
fortified  his  faith — that  Gross  which  once  had  been  tiie 
symbol  of  the  lowest  infamy,  bat  which,  through  Christ's 
patient  endurance  and  unreserved  self-saerifioe,  Gv«n  unto 
death,  has  become  a  symbol  of  transcendent  honour. 
That  Gross,  that  once  occupied  the  nadir  of  shame,  is 
exalted  now  to  the  asenith  of  gloiy.  At  the  fbot  of  the 
Cross  St.  Paul  had  learned  the  great  doctrine  of  self* 
abnegation :  that  he  who  is  content  to  lose  his  life  in  the 
cause  of  truth  shall  save  it,  and  that  much  tribulatioo 
is  the  gate  tq  an  infinite  blessedness.  At  the  foot  of  that 
Gross  he  was  reminded  that  his  Master  had  sastaiiiad 
every  trial  by  which  constancy  can  possibly  be  tested. 
Yes,  every  kind  of  trial,  moral,  spiritual,  and  materiali 
culminating  in  what  comprised  them  all,  the  Cross.  Tet 
that  all  these  sufferings  had  worked  together  to  bring 
Jesus  Christ  through  the  grave  and  gate  of  death  to  the 
right  hand  of  God,  where  He  remains  exalted,  hit  ahofe 
every  name  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  on  earthi 
and  things  under  the  earth.  Into  that  august  Pseeeace 
we  believe  that  His  faithful  apostle  has  since  followed 
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"Him,  and  thither  may  yoa  also  follow  Him  through  the 
operation  of  that  Spirit  which  makes  all  things  work  to- 
gether for  the  eventaal  good  of  those  who  love  God  in 

His  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

W.  H.  Brookpield,  M.A. 


amxltiu  SiMtlgtB  an  il^t  §00li  oi 

Our  PimMfa.— Ka&y  learned  uid  devout  men  baye  gone  phiMogieaXly  throngh 
fehfai  Tissux,  thlB  booK  of  Hebrew  hTnms,  and  have  left  us  tne  rich  reraite  of  their 
ixuinixiee  |n  volumee  within  the  reach  of  every  Biblical  stadent.  To  do  the  mere 
verbal  hervunmHcM  of  thia  book,  even  as  well  as  it  has  been  done,  woold  be  to  con- 
trOrate  notbinff  fresh  in  the  way  of  evoking  or  enforcing  its  Divine  ideas.  A 
thasoii^  xoxxiiiTxo  treatment  it  has  never  yet  received,  and  to  this  work  we  here 
oommit  oorselveB,  determining  to  employ  the  best  results  of  modem  Biblical  soholar- 
■hip. 

Onr  ]l0l]u)d*'~Oiir  plan  of  treatment  will  comprise  four  sections :—(!][  The 
HzstOBT  oi^e  passage.  lorrio  poetry,  which  the  book  is,  is  a  delineation  of  hving 
charaotar }  and  the  key,  therefore,  to  unlock  the  meaning  and  reach  the  spirit  of  the 
words  is  a  knowledge  of  the  men  and  dronmstanoes  that  the  poet  sketches  with  his 
lyiio  pendL— (2)  Avvocinovs  of  the  passage.  This  will  include  short  ocplanatory 
notes  on  way  ambiguous  word,  phrase,  or  aUusion  that  may  ooour.— (8)  Tke  Aaav* 
Ksn  of  the  passage.  A  knowledge  of  the  main  drift  of  an  author  is  amongst  the 
BOrt  aaaentisl  oandittons  for  inten>reting  his  meaning.^4)  The  Hoxtixnos  of  the 
passage.  This  is  our  main  work.  We  shall  endeavour  so  to  eroup  the  Divine  ideas 
ttbat  have  beea  legiUmately  educed,  as  to  suggest  such  thoughts,  and  indicate  such 
wrmoftiiing  methods,  as  may  promote  the  pro&oieaey  of  modem  pulpit  ministra- 
tkms. 


Subjeot :  The  Religion  of  Man. 
**  THe  mighty  God,  even  the  Lord,  hath  spoken,''  etc.— Psalm  L  1-16. 

Hz8T0XT.-*ThiB  psalm  u  entitled  **  A  Piolm  of  Ataph.*^  There  are  no 
lets  than  twelve  psalms  attributed  to  him,  and  this  is  the  first  of  them. 
Asaph  was  a  femoos  maaician,  and  one  ol  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
Temple  ehoir.  His  sons  also  seem  to  have  been  famed  as  Temple 
choristers.  Genius,  as  well  as  stupidity,  is  often  transmitted  from  sire 
to  son.  Some  suppose,  beeause  certain  events  mentioned  in  the  Psalms 
whioh  axe  asoribed  to  him  took  place  after  his  death,  that  all  which 
b0ar  bis  name  are  not  his  composition*  The  title,  rendered  in  the 
margin,  "  lor  Asi^h  "  means  either  that  it  was  composed  by  him  or 
by  some  one  else  for  his  nse,  as  the  leader  of  the  Temple  band. 
There  as  nothing  in  the  poem  to  indicate  the  particular  occasion  of  its 
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composition.  It  has  no  aUuBlons  either  to  names  or  eireomttaiioM 
of  any  partionlar  time  or  place  by  which  certainty  can  be  reached  as 
to  its  date. 

Annotations  :  Ver.  1.—"  The  mighty  God,  even  the  Lord,  hath  epokenJ" 
The  Septnagint  and  Vulgate  make  this  **  The  God  of  gods,  the  Lord.** 
Be  Wette  renders  it  <*God,  God  Jehovah  speaks."  Prof.  Alexander, 
<«  The  Almighty  God  Jehovah  speaks,*'  and  remarks  that  the  vocd 
"  mighty  *'  is  not  an  adjective  agreeing  with  the  next  word,  bat  a  sub- 
stantive in  apposition  with  it.  -  The  idea  is,  that  He  who  speaks  is  the 
true  God,  the  Supreme  Bnler  of  the  universe.  It  is  that  God  who  has 
a  right  to  call  the  world  to  judgment,  and  who  has  power  to  exeeate 
His  will.  **And  called  the  earth  from  the  rising. of  the  sun  unto  the 
going  down  thereof,"  Not  Israel  alone,  but  all  humanity  in  all  places, 
is  concerned  in  the  revelation  about  to  be  made. 

Ver.  2.—**  Out  ofZion,  the  perfection  of  beauty,  Ood  hath  shined.**  *'  He 
comes  forth  in  a  splendid  and  imposing  manner,  from  His  royal  resi- 
dence, the  seat  of  the  theocracy,  which  is  described  as  perfectly  beauti- 
ful, not  only  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  sense,  but  in  reference  also  to  its 
lofty  situation,  celebrated  in  Psalm  xlviii.  2.  The  Hebrew  verb  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  sublime  theophany  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  2.  Bee  aLM>  Ps. 
Ixxx.,  xdv.  1." — Alexander. 

Ver.  8. — **  Our  Ood  sTiall  come,  and  shall  not  keep  silence :  a  fire  skaU 
devour  hefork  Him,  and  it  shaU  be  very  tempestuous  round  aJ^nU  Htsi.** 
The  imagery  is  borrowed  from  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Mount  Sinai 
(Exod.  xix.  16 ;  xx.  18).  Fire  is  a  common  emblem  of  God's  vindi- 
catory justice  (Deut.  xxxii  22 ;  2  Thess.  i.  8). 

Ver.  4. — **He  shall  call  to  the  heavens  from  above,  and  to  the  earth,  that 
He  may  judge  His  people"  He  will  summon  heaven  and  earth  as 
witnesses  in  the  judgment  of  His  people.  The  heavens  and  the  earth 
are  put  for  the  XJniverse,  and  they  are  His  witnesses  in  this  great 
judicial  transaction. 

Ver.  5. — *'  Gather  My  taints  together  unto  Ue;  those  that  have  made  a 
covenant  with  Me  by  saeri/Ue,"  "Who  make  a  covenant  with  lie 
over  sacrifice." — Delitzsch. 

Yer.  6. — '*  And  the  heavens  shaU  declare  His  righteousness :  for  God  is 
judge  Himself ,  Selah,"  **  And  the  heavens  proclaim  ffia  xighteoa- 
ness,  for  Elohim  purposeth  to  sit  in  judgment,  Selah." — DeUtsseK 
As  God  Himself  will  be  judge,  His  acts  of  judgment  will  be  approved 
by  the  universe  as  just. 

Yer.  7.—**  Hear,  O  My  people,  and  I  will  speak  ;  0  Israel,  and  I  will  tet- 
tify  against  thee :  I  am  God,  even  thy  God."  The  Almighty  Huassell 
now  speaks.  He  expostulates  with  Israel  on  account  of  its  leligioaf 
formalism,  and  demands  thankfulness,  obedience,  and  prayer. 

Ver.  8.—"  X  will  not  reprove  thee  far  thy  saerifiees  or  thy  humt  qferim§s^ 
*o  have  been  continually  b^e  Me."     Here  God  implies  that  Inaci 
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brought  thd  Baorifioes  regularly  enongh ;  but  what  He  complainB  of  is 
the  lack  of  inward  service. 

Ver.  9. — **  I  will  take  no  bullock  out  of  thy  Jiouset  nor  lie  goats  o%A  of 
thy  /oZdf ."  Bollocks  were  offered  regularly  in  the  Hebrew  serrioes  as 
eaerifioes.  JehoYah  here  declares  that  He  had  no  need  of  such  offer- 
ings. And  in  the  following  verses  He  declares  His  ntter  independency 
of  all  sQoh  offerings. 

Ver.  10, 11, 12. — "For  every  heaet  of  the  forest  it  Mine,  and  the  cattle 
upon  a  thoutand  hillt.  I  know  aU  the  fowls  of  the  mountains :  and  the 
vnld  beasts  of  the  field  are  Mine>  If  I  were  hungry ,  I  would  not  tell 
thee:  for  the  world  is  Mine,  and  the  fulness  thereof.**  "  For  Mine  is 
eyezy  beast  of  the  forest,  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills.  I  know 
every  bird  of  the  monntains,  and  that  which  moveth  on  the  meadows 
is  with  Me.  If  I  were  hungry  I  would  not  teU  thee,  for  Mine  is  the 
world  and  its  fulness.*' — Delitzsoh, 

Ver.  18.—**  WiU  I  eat  the  flesh  of  hulls,  or  drink  the  blood  of  goaUV* 
This  is  said  to  show  the  utter  absurdity  of  supposing  that  He  required 
any  such  sacrifices. 

Ver.  14, 15.—"  Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving  ;  and  pay  thy  vows  unto  the 
Most  Sigh :  and  call  upon  Me  in  the  day  of  trouble :  IwiU  deliver  thee, 
and  thou  shalt  glorify  Me,**  Here  is  the  religion  the  Almighty  requires 
and  the  blessedness  He  attaches  thereto. 

ABouiBirr. — The  object  of  this  psalm  is  to  set  forth  the  transcendent 
importance  of  religion,  and  the  abhorrence  of  the  Almighty  to  mere 
ceremonial  worship. 

HoMiLBTics.  —  The  grand  subject  of  these  words, — and 
indeed  of  the  whole  psalm, — ^is  the  religion  of  man,  Man  is 
essentially  a  religions  being.  The  religions  element  underlies 
bis  spiritual  constitution,  and  influences  the  whole  of  his 
history.  There  is  no  soul,  perhaps,  without  some  god ;  and 
the  god  is  the  moral  monarch  of  his  being.  The  verse  sug« 
gesta  two  thoughts  concerning  the  religion  of  man : — 

I.  A  SOLEMN  JODGMENT  AWAITS  the  roHgion  of  man.  The 
religions  of  mankind  are  immensely  various ;  some  are  genuine 
and  some  are  spurious  ;  but  in  all  cases  they  await  a  testing 
day.  Observe  several  things  here  concerning  this  coming 
judgment  of  man's  religious  character, — 

First :  Its  Author.  Who  is  to  judge  it  ?  "  The  mighty 
God,  even  the  Lord."  "  The  names  of  God  are  here  heaped 
up  in  order  to  gain  a  thoroughly  full-toned  exordium  for  the 
description  of  Him  as  the  Judge  of  the  world."  This  judge 
is   Omniscienf,  and  cannot  be  deceived.      He  is   absolutehj 
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righteous^  and  cannot  fiwerve  from  justice.  He  reads  die 
hearti  He  knows  what  is  in  man.  '*  Just  and  rigbt  is  He." 
Before  Him  all  must  one  day  stand*     Obserre,-— 

Secondly :  Its  Witnesses,  "  He  hath  called  the  earth  from 
the  rising  of  the  sun  nnto  the  going  down  thereof."  The 
whole  universe  will  witness  the  judicial  process.  All  holy 
moral  intelligences  are  interested  in  the  cause  of  justioe, 
truth,  and  benevolence,  and  they  will  agree  with  the  diTine 
sentence.     Observe — 

Thirdly :  Its  Grandeur.  ''  Our  Ood  shall  come,  and  Bhsll 
not  keep  silence :  a  fire  shall  devour  before  Him,  and  it  shall 
be  very  tempestuous  round  about  Him.  He  shall  dall  to  the 
heavens  from  above,  and  to  the  earth,  that  He  q^ay  judge  Hia 
people."  The  Eternal  seems  now  at  a  distance ;  but  He  shall 
come  into  conscious  contact  with  every  human  souL  He  seems 
now  silent ;  souls  deafened  by  sin  hear  not  His  voice,  bat  He 
will  speak  in  thunder  to  them  in  the  coming  day.  He  seems 
now  a  nonentity,  or  at  most  a  mere  name,  but  He  will  appear 
everything  on  that  day.  "  It  shall  be  very  tempestuous  roond 
about  Him,"  etc.  Ho  will  call  to  the  heavens  from  above,  He 
will  move  the  universe,  the  whole  '^creation  will  appear  as  a 
mere  toy  in  His  hand.     Observe, — 

Fourthly :  Its  Officers.  *'  (father  My  saints  together  unto 
Me ;  those  that  have  made  a  covenant  with  Me  by  saerifioe.'* 
Who  are  the  officers  ?  He  shall  send  His  angels  with  a  great 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  they  shall  gather  together  ESs  elect  from 
the  four  winds,  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other.  He 
maketh  His  angels  spirits,  and  His  ministers  a  flame  of  fire. 
'^  Gather  My  saints ;"  what  a  gathering !  From  whence  ?  To 
whom  ?    What  for  P     Observe, — 

Fifthly :  Its  EectUude.  ''  The  heavens  shall  declare  His 
righteousness."  All  this  confessedly  metaphorioal  repreaen* 
tation  of  a  judicial  period  is  intended  undoubtedly  to  conTej 
the  solemn  general  trath  that  every  msua's  religion  will  one 
day  be  tried  as  by  fire.  We  may  deceive  ourselves,  as  well  as 
others  now ;  but  the  undeceiving  period  draweth  near,  wd  a 
period  of  inexpressible  solemnity  it  will  be  to  us  all. 
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The  TersaB  Bnggest,— 

II.  The  wobthlessness  op  mbbe  obbemokt  in  tlid  religion 
of  man.  Amongst  all  the  minor  differences  which  exist  in  the 
religions  of  mankind,  there  is  one  distinction  that  is  funda- 
mental, and  that  is  referr^  to  here,  which  is  the  distinction 
between  the  merely  ceremonial  and  the  genuinely  spiritnal,  the 
religion  of  form  and  the  religion  of  the  heart.  ''  Hear,  0  my 
people,  and  I  will  speak:  0  Israel,  and  I  will  testify  against 
thee :  I  am  Gk)d,  even  thy  God.  I  will  not  reprove  thee  for 
thy  sacrifices  or  thy  bnmt  offerings,  to  have  been  continually 
before  Me.  I  will  take  lio  bullock  out  of  thy  house,  nor  he 
goats  out  of  tby  folds,"  etc.  In  relation  to  this  mere  cere- 
monial religion,  God  is  here  represented  as  condemniug  it. 
*'  I  will  take  no  bullock  out  of  thy  house,  nor  he-goats  out 
of  tiiy  fbids.  Ifor  every  beast  of  the  fbrest  is  Mine,  and  the 
caitle  upon  a  thousand  hills.  I  know  all  the  fowls  of  the 
mountains)  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field  are  Mine.  If  I 
were  hungry,  I  would  not  tell  thee :  for  the  world  is  Mine,  and 
the  falness  theteof."  (1)  Tou  can  can  give  Him  nothing  in 
your  offbfingB.  All  belongs  to  Bim,  all  is  His  property. 
**  Of  Thine  own  have  we  given  Thee."  Why  attach  worth, 
therofoie,  to  any  of  your  outward  offerings ;  it  is  not  yours,  all 
is  God's.  He  is  not  to  be  worshipped  with  men's  hands,  as 
though  He  needed  anything..  (2)  He  requires  nothing. 
*' Will  I  eat  the  fieeh  of  bulls  or  drink  the  blood  of  goats  P  " 
Unlike  all  other  beings- in  the  universe,  God's  life  is  not  sus* 
tained  by  apptopriation;  He  is  absolutely  independent.  This 
was  a  supposition  which,  when  it  was  stated  in  a  formal 
manner,  must  have  been  seen  at  once  to  be  absurd;  and 
hence  the  emphatic  question  in  this  verse.  "  It  may  serve 
io  illustrate  this  also,  that,  among  the  heathen,  the  opinion 
did  undoubtedly  prevail,  that  the  gods  ate  and  drank  what 
was  offered  to  them  in  sacrifice :  whereas  the  truth  was  that 
these  things  were  consumed  by  the  priests  who  attended  on 
heathen  altars  and  conducted  the  devotion  of  heathen  temples, 
and  who  found  that  it  contributed  much  to  their  own  sup- 
port, and  did  much  to  secure  the  liberality  of  the  people,  to 
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keep  np  the  impression  that  what  was  thus  offered  was  oon- 
samed  by  the  gods.  Gt>d  appeals  here  to  His  own  people  in 
this  earnest  manner  because  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  tbey 
had  higher  conceptions  of  Him  than  the  heathen  had ;  and 
that,  enlightened  as  they  were,  they  conld  not  for  a  moment 
suppose  these  offerings  necessary  for  Him." — Barnes. 

The  verses  suggest, — 

III.  The  VALUE  OF  EIOHT-HBABTBDNBSS  in  the  religion  of  man. 
*'  Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving ;  and  pay  thy  vows  nnto  the 
Most  High,  and  call  upon  Me  in  the  day  of  trouble :  I  will 
deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  Me/'  Observe  three 
things.    Observe, — 

First:  The  nature  of  spiritual  religion.  (1)  Hearty pm- 
Utude.  "Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving."  Why  does  the 
Almighty  wish  us  to  thank  Him  P  Not  becanse  our  thankB* 
giving  is  of  any  service  to  Him;  the  hallelujahs  of  the 
universe  cannot  heighten  His  glory  or  augment  His  blessed- 
ness; but  (a)  Because  it  is  righL  It  is  right  that  Bk 
moral  creatures  should  appreciate  the  &vours  He  bestows 
upon  them.  (0)  Because  it  is  necessarif — ^necessary  to  their  own 
virtue,  Ghnitifcude  lies  at  the  root  of  all  virtues.  Neoessaiy 
to  their  happiness.  G-enuine  thaiikfnlness  of  heart  to  Gtod  is 
the  paradise  of  spirits.  Heaven  is  praise.  (2)  Hearty  vows, 
"Pay  thy  vows  unto  the  Most  High."  B«eolve  to  love, 
worship,  and  obey  the  great  Gt>d ;  and  in  genuine  earnestness 
carry  ont  the  vows  in  daily  life.  "  Pay  thy  vows."  Sonls 
rise  by  holy  resolutions ;  resolutions  are  the  mndles  in  the 
ladder  of  soul  progress.  (3)  Heariy  prayer,  ^'Call  upon 
Me  in  the  day  of  trouble."  Gall  with  thine  own  voice,  in 
thine  own  language,  from  thy  own  heart.  "  In  everything,  by 
prayer  and  supplication,  make  known  thy  wants  unto  God." 
Observe, — 

Secondly :  The  adva/ntages  of  spiritual  religion.  (1)  Divine 
deliverance.  "  I  will  deliver  thee."  He  will  assuredly  deliver 
the  true  who  call  upon  Him  out  of  all  their  distresses.  (2) 
Divine  approbation.  "  Thou  shalt  glorify  Me."  That  is, 
thou  shalt  honour  Me.    What  a  reward  it  will  be,  to  hare 
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the   asanzanoe  ihat  we   have   blessed   and   honoured   oar 
Maker. 

CoKCLUsiOK. — What  is  onr  religion  P  A  tnere  thing  of 
form,  cnstom,  or  ceremony,  that  which  is  not  merely  the  ezpres- 
sion  but  the  snbsUtnte  of  the  tme  spirit  of  religion  P  If  so, 
it  behoTes  ns  at  once  to  consider  that  all  this  is  worse  than 
worthless,  and  abhorrent  to  that  Omniscient. Qod  into  whose 
presence  we  shaU  soon  be  summoned.  Ah  me !  How  much 
of  the  religion  of  Protestant  England  is  mere  form ! 

'*  Ceremony  leads  her  bigots  forth 
Prepared  to  fight  for  shadows  of  no  worth, 
While  truths  on  which  eternal  things  depend, 
Find  not,  or  hardly  find,  a  friend : 
As  soldiers  watoh  the  signal  of  command, 
They  learn  to  bow,  to  sit,  to  kneel,  to  stand ; 
Happy  to  fill  religion's  vacant  place 
With  hollow  form,  and  gesture,  and  grimace."— -Cowp^r. 


0tmMt  S>kjett|^t»  m  i^t  §00k  of 

|0lr. 


Tlia  Book  of  Job  is  one  of  tbegrandeflt  secUona  of  DiYine  Scripture.  Ithssiwyer 
yeL  to  oar  knowledge,  been  taraatod  in  a  purely  Homjletio  mattiod  fiir  Homltotlo 
enoB.  BeaidM  mftoy  learned  expoaitions  on  the  book  found  In  onr  genecal  oom- 
mentaries,  we  haye  special  ezegetioal  Tolnmee  of  good  scholarly  and  critical  worth  i 
•Qch  as  Dra.  Barnes,  WeniyBs,  Kaaon  Qoode,  Npyea  Lee,  DeUteaoh,  and  Hermaxi 
Bedwxek  Bernard?  the  last  is  in  eyery  way  a  masterly  prodootion.  For  na,  there- 
fore, to  go  into  philology  and  yerbol  oritiaism,  when  saoh  admirable  works  are 
ftyailable  to  aQ  afendenta,  woold  be  aaperflnona,  if  not  preanmption.  Ambignona 
terma*  when  they  ooonr,  we  ahall  of  course  explain,  and  oocaaionaUy  snggeat  an  im- 
proyed  rendering  {  bat  oar  work  will  be  chieily,  if  not  entirely,  HomilettoT  We  shaU 
easay  to  bring  out  firom  the  mnd  old  words  those  Diylne  yerities  which  are  tme 
and  yital  to  man  as  man  in  all  lands  and  agres.  These  troths  we  shall  frame  in  an 
order  as  philosophic  and  soggeetlyeas  oar  best  powors  will  enable  ns  to  do;  and 
this  in  order  to  help  the  earnest  preachers  of  God's  Holy  Word. 


Suldeot :  Exalted  Ideaa  of  Ood  and  Humbling  Ideas  of 

Man. 

■*  Then  answered  Bildad  the  Shnhite,  and  said,*'  etc.— ^ob  xzy.  1-6. 

fizxaiTiGAii  BsMABXs :  Ver.  1,  2.—**  Then  antwered  Bildad  the  ShuhtUp 
and  iaidf  Dominion  and  fear  are  vdth  Htm."  This  means  that  the 
Almighty  is  the  Uoiversal  BxUer,  and  as  such  should  be  regarded  with 

L 
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reyerenoe  and  fear.  "  He  maheth  peace  in  Hie  high  plaeei.**  Up  tlie 
infinite  heights  of  the  nniyerse,  amidst  rerolving  worlds  and  gpAemM 
He  maintains  peace.  Thongh  immense  their  magnitnde,  connilsH 
their  mtiltitades,  and  inoakmlably  swift  thair  veloaities,  th<n  is  no 
clash  or  jar,  all  is  harmony. 

Yer.  3.— «* Is  there  any  number  to  Bis  armies  V*  His  angels  are  oaBed 
the  army,  of  heaven  (Dan.  iy.  85).  The  stars  also  are  His  hosts,  which 
He  bringeth  out  by  nnmber  and  oalleth  them  all  by  their  namet.  **  Amd 
i^Mm  whom  doth  not  Hie  UghiariMef*  If  he  refers  to  stars,  th«ra  is  no 
constellation  or  member  of  a  constellation,  howeyer  remote,  on  n^iich 
His  rays  do  not  fall ;  or  if  to  celestial  intelligences,  there  is  not  one  that 
lives  not  in  His  light. 

Yer.  4.— "Hoto  then  can  man  be  justified  with  Oodt"  How  then  eaa 
frail  man  be  right  with  Ood?  How  ean  he  think  he  has  a  ri^t  to 
find  fault  with  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty,  or  ehallenge  Him  to  enter 
into  judgment  with  him,  as  Job  had  done  T  **0r  how  earn  he  be  elem 
that  is  born  of  a  woman  f"  Job  himself  had  expreased  the  sentimeni 
of  these  words  (chap.  iy.  17).  Did  Bildad  mean  to  throw  the  question 
back>for  his  own  refleotion,  as  if  he  belieyed  Job  maintained  himaalf 
to  be  pure  and  holy  7 

Yer.  5.  —**  Behold  even  to  the  moon,  and  it  shineth  not;  yea,  the  stmrs 
are  not  pure  in  His  sight,"  Perhaps  Bildad  spoke  these  words  to  Job 
at  night,  when  the  moon  shone  in  her  brightness  and  the  stars  in 
their  splendour.  The  idea  he  wishes  to  convey  to  Job  is,  thai  the 
purest  objects  in  the  universe  are  impure  as  compared  with  Ood, 

Ter.  6. — **How  much  less  man,  tTiat  is  a  worm  t  and  the  son  ofman^  irJUel 
I  is  a  worm  t"    "A  worm ; "  a  miserable  reptile,  bred  in  and  supported 

by  putrescent  substances.  What  is  man  to  God  f  A  mere  insect, 
nothing  more. 

HOHiLETics.— In  this  cliaptor  Bildad  gives  us, — 
I.  Most  EXALTED  IPEAS  07  6oD.  .He  Bpeaks  of  Him— 
First :  As  the  head  of  all  atUhority,  **  Bominion  and  ftar 
are  with  Him."  There  are  great  authorities,  migh^  rolera 
of  the  uxiiTerse ;  but  from  Him  they  all  derive  iheip  pofwer, 
and  compared  to  Him  they  are  nothing  and  vanity.  He  ia 
the  Most  High  t  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  Ho  speaks 
of  Him, — 

Secondly  :  As  the  Matntainer  of  all  peace.  "  He  maketb 
peace  in  His  high  places."  Who  maintains  the  order  of  the 
stellar  universe  ?  Who  maintains  order  amongst  celestial 
intelligences  ?  He  is  the  God  of  peace.  He  is  peaceful  in 
His  own  nature,  and  peaceful  in  all  His  operations.  He 
apeaka  of  Him,— 
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Thirdly:  Aa  the  Oommcmder  ot  M  foreee,  **1b  Kherd  any 
number  of  His  armies  P"  What  forces  there  are  in  the 
muTerBe,  material,  mental,  moral  1  They  are  all  His  hostSi  He 
marshals  and  commands  them  all.    He  speaks  of  Him,— 

fourthly :  As  the  Fountain  of  all  light,  **  Upon  whom  doth 
not  His  light  arise?"  All  light,  in  both  the  physical  and 
qpiritoal  realms  of  being,  streams  from  Him  as  from  the  central 
fonnt.    He  is  the  Father  of  lights.    He  speaks  of  Him,—- 

Fifthly:  Am  the  pevfecHon  of  Bk^  holiness,  **How  then  can 
man  be  jostified  with  God  ? "  "  Who  is  like  the  Lord  onr 
God,  glorious  in  holiness  P"  etc. 

In  this  chapter  Bildad  gires— 

11.  Most  HUMBLiKa  ideas  of  mak.    He  represents  him,** 

First :  As  morally  degenerate,  *'  How  can  he  be  clean  that 
is  bom  of  a  woman  P  "  He  seems  to  hare  had  the  idea  of  the 
Psalmist,  who  thought  himself  bom  in  sin  and  shaped  in 
iniquity.  We  need  no  Bible  to  tell  us  that  we  are  morally 
degenerate,  that  man  in  honour  abideth  not.  Morally  he  is  in 
an  abnormal  state,  like  a  sheep  that  has  wandered  from  the 
fold.     He  represents  him,— - 

Secondly:  As  essentially  insignificant.  He  is  a  **worm." 
How  frail  in  body !  He  is  crushed  before  the  moth.  Ay,  and 
how  frail  in  mind,  too !  How  narrow  his  range  of  mental 
Yision!  How  frail  his  intellectual  powers!  How  weak  in 
moral  faculties — weak  to  resist  the  wrong  and  to  pursue  the 
right.     Morally  he  is  "without  strength." 

Conclusion. — From  this  chapter  two  things  are  suggested, — 

First :  The  glorious  light  of  nature.  There  is  no  reason  to 
beliere  that  Bildad  had  any  special  revelation  fi^m  God.  He 
was  left  to  the  light  of  nature  and  reason,  albeit  how  grand  are 
his  conceptions  of  God,  how  true  his  ideas  of  man.  "  There  is 
something  truly  sublime  in  this  representation  of  the  Supreme 
Ruler.  His  splendour  darkens  all;  His  radiant  hosts  are 
numberless ;  His  light  and  pnriiy  surpass  all  created  excel- 
lence ;  the  heavenly  bodies  are  eclipsed  and  retire  before  Him. 
Still  greater  is  the  disparity  of  man^  whose  impuriiy  and  mean- 
ness will  not  bear  His  inspection." 

L  2 
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Seoondly:  The  uneatUfactorinesa  of  rdigioue  conirmermi» 
Bfldad  here  finishes  along,  earnest,  and  able  ooniroyerBy  lAidi 
he  and  the  other  two  friends  of  Job  had  with  him.  They  faata 
exhausted  their  argnmentatiTe  force,  they  appear  no  mort  « 
the  soraie.  Bat  what.has  been  the  effect  of  ^e  whole  on  Job  ? 
Not  correction  of  mistakes,  but  great  irritation  and  annoysnoa 
And  what  was  the  effect  of  JoVs  aignments  on  them  P  EcpaDy 
nnsatisfaotoiy*  One  might  have  tiionght  that  as  theae  honflfsr* 
able  men  had  nothing  more  to  say,  in  thus  dosii^  they  woald 
haye  acknowledgidd  their  error,  and  yielded  the  pabn  of  Tictoiy 
to  the  patriarch.  But  this  they  did  not.  They  retired  from 
the  scene  unimproved  either,  perhaps,  in.  intelligence  or  in 
temper ;  and  cmly  mortified,  it  may  be,  at  their  non«sacoe0. 


tt 


Ye  power&irho  role  the  tongue,  if  sneh  there  are, 
And  make  colloquial  happinesB  your  care, 
Preserve  me  from  the  thing  I  dread  and  hate— 
A  duel  in  the  form  of  a  debate/ 
The  (flash  of  argnmenta  and  jar  oi  worda, 
Worse  than  the  mortal  brant  of  rival  sworda. 
Decide  no  question  with  their  tedious  length, 
(For  oppositidh  gives  opinion  strength) 
Divert  the  champions  prodigal  of  breath, 
And  pot  the  peaceably  disposed  to  death. 
Oh,  thwart  me  not.  Sir  Sophi  at  every  tun, 
Nor  carp  at  every  flaw  you  may  discern ; 
Though  syllogisms  hang  not  on  my  tongue, 
I  am  not  surely  always  in  the  wrong  1 
'Tis  hard  if  all  is  falae  that  I  advance, 
A  fool  must  now  and  then  be  right,  by  ehancc. 
Not  that  all  freedom  of  dissent  I  blame. 
No ;  there  I  grant  the  privilege  I  claim. 
A  disputable  point  is  no  man*fl  grotmd  ; 
Bove  where  you  pleaae,  'tis  common  all  around. 
Disooune  may  waut  an  animated  **  No  I  *' 
To  brash  the  surface  and  to  make  it  flow ; 
But  stUl  remember,  if  yon  mean  to  please, 
To  press  your  point  with  modesty  and  ease. 
The  mark  at  which  my  juster  aim  I  take, 
Is  contradiction  for  its  own  dear  iMke* 
Let  your  opinion,  at  whatever  pitch, 
Knots  and  impediments  make  something  hitch; 
Adopt  his  own,  His  equally  in  vain, 
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Your  thiead  of  argnment  is  simpi^  again  • 

The  wrangler,  rather  than  accord  with  yon, 

Will  judge  himself  deceived,  and  prove  it  too. 

Vociferated  logic  kilLs  me  qnite ;    . 

A  noiBy  man  ig  always  in  the  right. 

I  twirl  my  thumbs,  fail  back  into  my  chair, 

Fix  on  the  wainscot  a  distressful  stare ; 

And,  when  I  hope  his  blunders  are  all  out, 

Reply  discreetly,  •  To  be  sure ! »    *  No  doubt ! » **-'Cowj)cr. 


to  ^  fSS2iSS?J!2£?!?''®  f?"°.' 5>f  Sermonio  ouUmes,  we  moat  refw  our  Jeadoni 
2a  bL*  S^iSJftS  ^"^  •U.cnUqal  ioqwiriM  into  th^  author  and  aathonhip  of 
SillSSSdSlir^InJ^  "^S^^  critwiams  on  difflcnlt  claoBflS.  The  works  we 
^i!*^S^S^n.^Ji^^^r'l  Introduction  to  Now  Testaiuent,'*  by  Bleek ;  "  Oom- 
25S31?l  '?K.^?  Tholnok ;  "  Commentary  on  John!^HengB£Sbai ;  "  fa- 

StXZ1,1  %L  ^^  ■  Divnuly,"  by  Liddon ;  "  St.  JoWa  Ooapel?*  by  Ooatonee  t 
••IK)otr6ieofthePerKmofcariaV'bjI)orne^jLangerotOhr^      «wo»iwr.i»i 


Subject:  The  Light  of  the  World* 

"  Then  spake  Jesus  a.gain  nnto  them,  saying,  I  am  the  light 
of  the  world :  he  that  followeth  Me  sball  not  walk  in  darkness, 
but  shaU  have  the  light  of  life."— John  viii.  12. 

EzrosnnoR :  Ver.  12.—"  Then  spake  Jesu$  again  unto  them^  aaying^  I  am 
the  Ught  of  the  world:  he  that  followeth  Me  $haU  not  vmCk  in  darknese, 
hut  $haU  have  the  light  of  life:*    Thia  verse  shonld  perhaps  ohrono- 
logieaUy  follow  the  52nd  verse  of  the  ptecedtAg  chapter,  for  it  is  a 
oontiziQatiOn  of  that  disoonrse.    Some  suppose  that  Christ,  here  speak- 
ing of  Himself  as  the  «•  light,**  allndes  to  the  large,  golden  chandeliers  in 
the  oonrt  of  the  women  of  the  Temple,  the  light  of  which  illnminated 
the  whole  city.  "  He  was,*'  says  Br.  Parrar,  "  seated  at  that  moment  in 
the  TreMnzy—eiiher  some  speeial  bnilding  in  the  Temple  so  oaUed,  or 
that  part  of  the  court  of  the  women  which  contained  the  thirteen 
chests  with  trompet-shaped  openings,  called  ahopherOth^  into  which 
the  people  and  especially  the  Pharisees  used  to  oast  their  gifts.    In  this 
cotort,  and  therefore  close  beside  Him,  were  two  gigantic  caadelah 
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fifty  oabits  high  and  somplaonaly  gilded,  on  the  Bonuait  of  which 
nightly  dating  the  f eut  of  tabemades,  lamps  were  lit  whioh  shed  thai 
soft  ligiht  over  all  the  oity.  Bound  these  lamps  the  people,  in  tfadir 
joyful  enthusiasm,  and  eyen  the  stateliest  priests  and  Pharisees,  joined 
in  festal  danoes ;  while,  to  the  sound  of  flutes  and  other  music,  the 
Levites,  drawn  up  in  array  on  the  fifteen  steps  whioh  led  up  to  the 
oourt,  chanted  the  beautiful  psalms  whioh  early  reoeiyed  the  title  of 
*  Songs  of  Degrees,'  "*  In  allusion  to  these  great  lamps,  on  whioh  some 
eiroumstanoe  of  the  moment  mi^  have  eonoentrated  the  attention  of 
the  hearers,  Christ  exclaimed  to  them,  *  I  am  the  light  of  the  worH.* 
It  was  His  constant  plan  to  shape  the  illustrations  of  His  disooones 
l^  those  external  incidents  which  would  rouse  the  deepest  attention 
and  fix  the  words  most  indeUbly  on  the  memories  of  His  hearers." 
Stier,  however,  thinks  that  the  allusion  is  not  to  the  light  of  the  chaD- 
deUer,  but  to  that  of  the  great  sun  itself.  It  might  be  so,  for  in  the 
seeond  Terse  of  the  chapter  we  are  told  that  it  was  **  early  In  the  mom- 
ing  "  that  Christ  came  to  the  Temple.  The  festal  lights  of  the  Temple 
were  probably  extinguished,  and  the  glorious  sun  was  ascending  the 
horizon  and  throwing  his  radiance  upon  the  marble  Temple,  and  He 
might  have  meant,  "What  that  sun  which  is  now  breaking  upon  us  is  to 
the  earth,  that,  and  more  than  that,  am  I  to  the  whole  sinful  world. 

■*  The  glorious  mom  from  height  to  height 
8hoots  the  keen  atrows  of  the  light ; 
And  glorious  in  their  central  shower, 
Palace  of  holiness  and  power, 
The  temple  on  Moriah's  brow 
Looks  a  new-risen  sun  below." 

Elsewhere  this  same  Evangelist  caUs  Him  the  true  "  light.*'  The  Logos 
is  the  true  light.  **  All,"  to  use  the  language  of  another,  "  that  htf 
really  enlarged  the  stock  of  intellectnal  truth  or  of  moral  goodness 
among  men,  all  that  has  ever  lighted  any  soul  of  man,  has  radisted 
from  Him.  He  proclaims  Himself  to  be  the  light  of  the  worid,  ani 
the  truth :  and  His  apostle  speaking  of  the  illumination  shed  Vy  Him 
upon  the  Church,  reminds  Christians  that  the  darkness  is  passing  md 
the  true  Light  now  shineth." 

HoMnarrics. — Observe  that  Chriflt  is  the  Light  for  tiie  World, 
that  is,  the  Light  for  humanity.  K^/ior  stretches  over  all  time 
as  well  as  over  all  space.  The  lights  of  the  candelabra  only 
irradiated  the  Temple,  or  at  most  part  of  the  city ;  however 
offblgenti  thej  left  the  surronnding  regions  in  darkness.  •  Bat 
Christ  as  a  Light  is  not  confined  to  a  district  but  for  the  globe, 
not  for  a  tribe  but  for  the  race,  not  for  a  time  but  for  all 
t*mee^  Ihe  Light  of  the  World.    His  doctrines  are  fitted  for 
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aniversal  reason,  His  precepts  for  nniversal  conscience,  His 
proTisions  for  nniy^lBal  needs.  Christ  is  no  more  the  property 
of  any  particular  commnnity  or  tribe  than  the  nataral  sun  is, 
He  belongs  to  the  race. 

L  Christ,  as  a  "Light"  is  wondrously  eevbaling.  Light  is 

a  reveaHng  element.    When  the  sun  goes  down  and  darkness 

reigns,  the  whole  of  the  beantif  al  world  is  concealed,  all  on 

ocean  and  on  land  are  hidden  with  a  veil  which  no  eye  can 

pierce.     The  sun  arises,  and  all  stands  forth  distinctly  to  view. 

What  does  Christ  reveal  P     Ood,  a  spiritual  aniverso,  a  moral 

government,  a  futnre  state  of  retribution,  a  remedial  system 

by  which  fallen  humanity  can  be  restored  to  the  knowledge, 

the  imi^,  the  friendship,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  eternal 

Father.     Men  have  appeared  here  in  different  ages  and  regions 

who  have  been  called  lights.    Prophets  were  lights ;  John  the 

Baptist  was  called  a  light ;  the  apostles  were  lights ;  some  of 

the  heathen  sages  were  lights;  and  many  of  the  modern 

philosophers  and  scientists  may  be  called  lights.    But  Christ 

is  the  Light.     Ofcher  lights  are  borrowed ;  He  is  the  original 

fountain.    Other  lights  only  reveal  dimly  a  few  things  in  some 

narrow  space ;  He  reveals  all  things  fully  through  all  regions 

of  moral  being.   Other  lights  shone  a  little,  and,  like  meteors, 

went  out;  He  burns  on  for  ever — the  **  Light  of  the  world.'' 

n.  Christ,  as  a  ''Light,"  is  humahitt  quiding.  "Ho  that 
followeth  Me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness."  The  sun  may 
shine  in  its  noontide  radiance,  and  yet  men  may  walk  in  dark- 
ness ;  they  may  shut  their  eyes  or  keep  in  colls  or  caverns.  It 
is  so  with  Christ.  Though  He  is  the  moral  Sun  of  the  world, 
the  millions  "walk  in  darkness."  Christ  is  to  be  followed 
(1)  doctrinaUy^  (2)  ethically ^  (3)  spiritually.  Men  who  follow 
Him  thus,  will  always  be  in  the  "  Hght." 

HL  Christ,  as  a  "Light,"  is  bpieituallt  quicebnino.  The 
nataral  sun  is  the  fountain  of  life  to  the  world ;  his  beams 
quicken  all.  Christ  is  the  Life  of  the  world.  "  Jn  Him  was 
hfe."  He  quickens  the  intellect,  the  conscience,  the  soul, 
'^ere  is  no  spiritual  life  apart  from  Him. 
Cohclusioh: — How  great  the  obligation  of  the  world  to 
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Christ!  What  would  this  earth  be  without  the  sim?  Its 
condition  would  be  wretched  beyond  coaoeption ;  and  jet  ii 
would  be  better  off  than  humanity  without  Christ.  Were  all 
that  Christ  has  been  to  humanity,  and  still  is,  to  be  withdrawn, 
into  what  a  Stygian  condition  it  would  sink.  '^  Thanks  be 
unto  God  for  His  unspeakable  gift ! " 


(Sierms  0f  Kl^migl^. 


Subject :  Gkxi's  Fire  Men. 

M  PnlliBg  them  out  of  the  fire.*'— Judb  28. 

^nrOTICE  some  of  the  suggestire  points  of  resembfayscc 
^*^  between  sin  and  the  object  used  here  to  represent  it>- 
fire. 

I.  Sin  is  like  fire  because  it  is  mtstebious.  What  is  fire  f 
Of  what  are  its  consuming  properties  composed  ?  What 
weight)  colour,  size,  or  shape  is  it  P  No  man  can  answer  these 
questions.  They  are  surrounded  by  mystery;  and  yet,  so 
palpable  is  the  evidence  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  fire,  that 
no  sane  man  can  deny  it. 

So  sin  is  a  mystery.  What  is  it  P  How  came  it  into  ^enst- 
ence  in  a  umverse  made  and  governed  by  a  Being  of  alm^hty 
intelligence,  power,  and  love  P  Ifo  man  can  antwer  thete  $im9> 
Uons,  There  are  difficulties  here  which  perhaps  the  mind  of 
an  archangel  cannot  solve.  But  however  much  mystery  thero 
may  be  about  the  origin  and  existence  of  sin,  no  sane  man  can 
deny  that  the  terrible  thing  exists.  We  have  seen  its  desiariH^ 
tive  work  all  around  us,  and,  more  convincing  than  all,  wo 
have  felt  its  blighting  and  destructive  fiame  in  our  own  hearts. 

IL  Sin  is  like  fire,  because  it  exists  in  a  TWoroLD  state, 
-*it  is  active  and  latent.  Fire  in  its  active  state  iDuminaies 
our  streets  by  nighty  flames  in  the  conflagration,  and  sends  its 
boiling  energy  through  the  locomotive.   In  its  latent  stale  fire 
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exietB  in  evety  material  objecb  about  us,  even  in  the  ice  on  onr 
riyerB. 

Sp  Bin  &pBiB  ia  an  oc^  and  lateni  state.    In  itBaotiye 
state  it  flames  out  in  acts  of  profanity  and  orime.    It  bursts 
out  in  Bcbemes  of   political  corruption  and  in  acts  of  com- 
mercial dishonesfy.    Sin  in  its  latent  state  is  strikingly  sym* 
bolised  by  latent  fire.    It  slumbers  in  the  heart  of  uniyersal 
bumanity ;  it  eanste  in  every  man  that  oometh  into  the  world. 
It  only  requires  a  few  strokes  of  the  steel  of  a  rightly  adjusted 
temptation,  to  cause  the  sparks  to  fly  out  upon  the  tinder  of 
the  aensibilities,  and  the  whole  man  is  ablaza     Latent  sin  in 
the  beaart  of  a  child  is  something  like  latent  fire  in  nature. 
At  first  it  does  not  consume  or  destroy.    Through  the  friction 
of  temptatioui  however,  it  soon  begins  its  destructive  work, 
though  not  suspected  perhaps  by  others.    Like  fire  in  a  wood, 
it  soon  begins  to  char  and  destroy  the  roots  and  fibres  of  the 
moral  nature^  leaving  the  trees  and  saplings  of  truth  and 
heavenly  aspiration  and  virtue  to  run  to  ashes.    This  is  the 
cause  of  those  unlooked-for  falls  in  society.  A  man's«  a  woman's 
character  is   ruined  in  an  hour.      The  community  stands 
ast<^uahed,  and  people  say,  "  How  sudden !  "    Not  so  sudden, 
if  you  knew  the  process.    No  man  honestly  trying  to  live  a 
Christian  life  ever  falls  prostrate  in  an  hour.     Sin  must  bum 
awhile  first  in  the  shape  of  unholy  thought  and  desire.    There 
are  men  and  women  all  around  us  who  are  ready  to  break 
into  destructive  flame  at  the  first  spark  of  temptation. 

III.  Sin  is  like  fire  because  of  its  foweb  to  attkict.  How 
a  child  likes  to  toy  with  fire  1  How  unconscious  of  danger ! 
What  multitudes  will  be  attracted  by  a  conflagration !  So 
every  effort  is  made  by  the  devil  and  his  agents  to  make  sin 
attractive  and  fascinating,  more  attractive  than  any  scene  of 
fireworks.  Look  at  the  drinking  and  gambling  houses,  and 
places  of  even  darker  repute,  in  our  towns  and  cities.  What 
efforts  to  attract  and  allure!  Flowers  festooning  the  very 
steps  that  lead  to  death  and  hell.  Wit  to  amuse,  beauty  to 
attract^  music  to  please,  drink  for  the  thirsty,  and  revelry  for 
^  reckless.    Thousands  of  our  young  men  are  attracted  to 
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those  places;  and,  ere  they  are  aware  of  it,  their  wings  sad 
plumage  are  scorched  and  mined,  and  they  find  themsdrei 
helplessly  and,  alas !  hopelessly,  flonndering  in  the  pollatizig 
mire  of  their  own  appetites  and  passions. 

rV.  Sin  is  like  fire  because  it  is  rbqabdlbss  or  THS  wo«H 
OF  WHAT  IT  G0N8UHSS.  The  most  splendid  mansioTiB,  the  finest 
works  of  art,  the  grandest  f  nrnitnre,  all  consumed  as  wotih- 
less  rubbish.  So  with  sin.  The  man  of  noblest  parts  is  the 
most  tempting  mark  for  the  devil.  The  fine  genivs,  tJie  tjm- 
pathetio  heart,  the  eloquent  tongue,  are  consumed  as  readilj 
as  the  most  worthless  creatures,  No  conflagration  so  costly  or 
disastrous  as  the  burning  down  of  a  man.  Acres  of  baming 
warehouses,  a  whole  city  in  a  blaee,  not  to  be  compared.  I 
hare  seen  it,  and  so  have  you.  I  have  seen  self-control  give 
way,  and  self-respect  giye  way,  and  public  confidence  giTc 
way,  and  love  of  home  and*  friends  give  way,  and  even  hope, 
the  longest  and  strongest  beam  in  the  structure,  give  way, 
and  the  whole  man  collapse,  a  heap  of  worthless  rubbish,  snr- 
rounded  by  despair  too  wide  to  look  beyond. 

V.  Sin  is  like  fire  because  it  must  be  bbsistbd  and  pot  out, 

OR  IT  WILL   BESTROT  ALL  WITHIN  ITS  BBACH.      We  have  OUr  filQ 

companies  to  rally  to  the  scene  of  danger.  Waggons  and  ap- 
pliances always  in  readiness,  always  listening  for  the  alarm- 
great  energy  and  effort  put  forth  when  duty  calls.  So  Qod 
has  His  firemen.  The  different  branches  of  the  Church  are 
His  fire  companies.  Alas  !  how  foolish  and  dishonouring  his  ' 
been  their  conduct  in  the  past !  Instead  of  '*  pulling  them 
out  of  the  fire,"  some  of  these  companies  have  entered  into 
long  debates  as  to  how  the  fire  could  have  started.  One  com- 
pany comes  forward,  and  with  lordly  bearing  says,  "  Out  of 
the  way  here,  you  presumptuous  intruders.  We  are  the  only 
company  properly  credentialled  and  chartered  for  this  work. 
You  are  only  mock  companies,  and  have  no  right  to  meddle 
with  the  work  that  Ood  has  given  to  ue  wdmwely  to  aooom- 
plish."  Long  arguments  are  wielded  pro  and  oon,  while  in 
the  meantime  the  fire  of  sin  has  been  consuming  millions  of 
souls.  Oh,  how  it  humiliates  us,  to  read  the  record  ci  the  past 
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doings  of  the  firemen  of  God !    May  we  learn  a  lesson  from 

it  for  oar  f atore  gaidanoe !   Oblivions  to  all  minor  points  and 

side  issneSy  may  we  devote  evety  power  to  the  one  all-important 

livork  of  saving  soaIs,«— "  pnlling  tbem  out  of  the  fire/' 

Thos.  Eellt. 
Movers^  N.  T. 


Sutajeot ;  Pastors  and  Teachers. 
'*  Some  pasion  and  teadherB.*'— ErassuNB  iv.  11. 

^SWITHEN  Christ  ascended  on  high  it  was  a  glorious  triumph. 
'^      Numerous  and  mighty  were  the  foes  Ho  had  conquered . 
Principalities  and  powers — Sin,  Satan,  Death,  Hell,  were  all 
led  captive. 

Having  died  for  His  Church,  He  reigns  to  promote  her  in- 
torests.  For  thi^  purpose  He  gave  gifts  unto  men.  Not  to 
angels ;  not  to  fallen  angels,  to  convert  them ;  not  to  holy 
angels,  to  make  them  ministers  in  His  Church. 

JPor  the  benefit  of  His  Church  He  has  bestowed  gifts  upon 
all  the  disciples.  These  are  very  diversified,  hut  all  of  one 
spirit,  all  given  to  profit  withal ;  that  Ohristiana  may  edify  one 
another,  by  speaking  often  one  to  another ;  that  they  may  bo 
helpers  of  each  other's  ftuth  and  unitedly  strive  together  for 
the  preservation  and  propagation  of  the  Faith. 

But  amongst  the  benefits  bestowed  upon  the  Church  the 
appointment  of  their  ministers  is  chief.  In  the  first  age  of 
the  Church  He  gave  extraordinary  officers.  He  gave  to  some 
apostles.  What  were  their  qualifications  P  They  must  have 
seen  Christ.  Have  been  called  by  Him.  Immediately  inspired. 
The  power  of  working  miracles.  They  could  have  no  suc- 
cessors. Those  who  boast  of  being  their  successors  should 
produce  their  credentials. 

He  gave  to  somci  prophets — ^men  whose  office  it  was  to  un- 
fold the  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  foretell  future 
events,  which  of  course  required  direct  inspiration. 

To  some  evangelists^  who  were  companions  of  the  apostles 
in  travail.  This  is  generally  considered  as  one  of  the  ex- 
traordinary offices  which  terminated  when  miracles  ceased; 
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The  only  dass  of  officero  then  appointed  by  Jesns  Chmt  for 
the  permanent  instruction  and  oversight  of  His  Ohnidies  are 
pastors  and  teachers,  terms  which  designate  otily  one  offiee. 
These  officers  are  elsewhere  called  elders,  bishops,  ministefs. 
That  the  term  Bishop  in  Scriptnre  does  not  designate  an  officer 
of  superior  rank  to  a  pastor,  see  Acts  zx.  17-28,  Phil.  L  1. 

It  is  the  ezdusiye  right  of  Jesus  Christ  to  appoint  His  mia- 
isters.  It  is  He  counts  them  faithfcil,.  putting  them  into  the 
ministry.  The  ministry  we  hare  reoeiTcd  of  the  Lovd.  No  man 
can  take  this  office  on  himself  without  committing  the  sai 
of  Uma.  He  supplies  the  gifts  which  qualify  ^then^  lor 
this  work,  llakes  them  able  ministers,  able  to  win  souls*  eta 
He  regulates  their  movements,  He  holds  the  stars  in  His 
right  hand  and  directs  them  where  to  abine  (Acts  xiiL  1,  xtL  6). 

From  Jesus,  then,  as  Head  of  the  Church,  Churches  should 
seek  their  ministers.  As  His  gifts  they  should  reoeiYO  them, 
regarding  them  as  His  servants.  "  Esteem  them  very  highly 
in  love  for  their  work's  sake.'*  "  Ol^y  them  that  haye  tihe  rule 
oyer  you  and  submit  yourselves." 

But  how  are  Churches  to  know  when  pastors  are  the  gift  of 

Christ  P  He  Himself  supplies  the  test,  *'  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 

know  them."  If  they  come  from  Him,  they  oome  in  His  spirit ; 

they  love  the  Master  whom  they  serve ;  they  bear  His  image. 

They  bring  His  Gospel,  they  preach  Christ  crucified.    Their 

doctrines  you  are  to  test ;  and  if  they  bring  to  you  any  other 

doctrine  than  that  which  is  in  the  word  of  God,  receive  them 
not. 

How  important,  brethren,  to  the  Church  is  a  faithful  min- 
istry. How  important  to  the  world  to  have  a  faithful  minisiiy. 
Bolsover.  J.  H.  0. 


Subject:   Lot^s  Wife  a  Beacozu 
"  Bemember  Lofs  wife.*'*-LvxE  xvii.  82. 

loot's  wife  is  one  of  the  beacons  of  the  Bibles  Beacons  are  not 
to  be  looked  at  in  idle  and  careless  curiosity,  but  with  an 
gaa»  and  for  practical  purpoeea.    They  point  to  ttie  deepa 
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perdition  wheiid  men  hate  been  drowned ;  to  the  giddy  heights 
off  which  they  ,have  slipped,  orer  which  they  have  toppled 
into  the  terr9>le  destmction  below.  They  tell  of  the  calamities 
-whiohy  with  the  suddenness  of  an  eaglets  swoop,  have  come 
upon  them  as  the  resnlt  of  their  heedlessness,  and  wickedness, 
and  folly.  They  do  not  speak  in  artionlate  speech,  but  their 
silent  wiraing  ia  more  terrible  than  the  mightiest  sound  could 
be.  We  have  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  disciples  being 
pointed  to  Lot's  wife  as  a  beacon.  Oar  Lord  tells  us  of  the 
oalamilies  with  which  Jeiusalem  will  be  yisited ;  and  instead  of 
His  shouting  in  their  ears,  saying,  ^*  Beware !  lest  you  do  not 
oBOi^ie,  but  perish  in  that  general  overthrow,  '*  He  simply  says, 
**  Bememfoer  Loi^s  i^e."  I  need  not  waste  words  in  proving 
that  she  is  a  beacon* for -ils  also.  Let  me  ask  you  to  ''re- 
member,**--^ 

I.   HBK  FirVl&EQBS. 

1.  SetinarriagerdaHoiuhip,  Her  husband  feared  tiie  Lord. 
With  all  his  moral  weaknesses  and  faults,  he  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  godly  man. 

2,  Shi  tms  warned  qf  fhe  destruction*  The  angels  warn  Lot, 
hiB  wife,  and  daughters.  Threading  his  way  through  the  blind 
multitude  outside,  Lot  goes  to  warn  his  sons-in-law.  They 
heeded  not,  but  mocked,  for  they  thought  he  was  mocking 
them.  He  retoms.  The  night  passes.  The  morning  dawns : 
and  the  angels  "  hastened  Lot,  saying,  Arise,  take  ihy  mfej* 
ete.  But  not  only  did  the  angels  warn  her  to  flee  from  the 
doomed  city,  but  took  hold  of  her  and  led  her  out  of  it.  Here 
was  Divine  earnestness  and  compassion  combined.  Surely  no 
member  of  that  favoured  family'  will  hesitate  or  tarry  a 
mcwient;  but  all  with  eager,  onward  look,  ^'  escape  for  their 
life!"  It  was  not  so.  ''Bemember  Lot's  wife."  Bemem* 
ber,— 

n.  HSB  PBBVEBSEHKSS. 

Her  perverseness  is  seen,  1,  In  her  reluctance  to  leave  the 
doomed  dfy.  Was  it  not  enough  that  she  should  have  been 
warned  by  angels,  and  who  had  authenticated  their  nussion 
by  working  a  miracle  P   No ;  that  was  not  enough,  for  wioked 
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and  corrapi  as  Sodom  was,  ehe  did  not  wisli  to  leave  it^  end 
80  they  mnat  needs  take  hold  upon  her  and  lead  her  out  per- 
foroe.  Looked  at  on  its  Bwine  side^  this  aot  of  the  angels 
shows  her  privilege ;  bat  looked  at  on  its  hum<m  tide^  it  proTcs 
her  pervereeneiB. 

Her  perrerseness  is  seen,  2,  In  her  tarrying  behind.  ^  She 
looked  hack  from  behind,*^  She  did  not  keep  pace  iritti  her 
husband  and  daughters*  Do  yon  acooont  for  this  by  bodily 
infirmity  or  fatigue  P  I  cannot*  (1)  'An  eameti  $oul  miargmt 
a  ioeaikly  body*  Even  the  or^>ple  can  mn  in  the  time  of  pen! 
with  remarkable  swiftness  and  alacrity.  (2)  No  wention  is  mois 
of  her  physical  inJimUty,  It  was  her  sonl  that  loTsd  Sodom 
(whether  for  its  own  sake,  or  beoanse  she  had  property  or  re* 
latires  there  does  not  matter) ;  that  oansed  her  to  hesitate  end 
halt.  Here  is  a  lesson  for  all  who  have  started  for  heaten. 
Be  in  earnest,  brother.  Don't  lag  behind.  Keep  paee  with 
the  swiftest.  There  is  peril  in  the  plain.  By  heeitating  snd 
tarrying  many  a  man's  sonl  has  become  petrified.  Her  per- 
Terseness  is  seen — 

3.  lift  her  looking  baek,  "  She  Unseed  bask  from  behind." 
(1)  The  backward  look  betrayed  weak  faUK  Compare  I^ike 
Iz.  59,  with  Heb.  x.  38,  39.  (2)  The  backward  look  bektnfsd 
want  of  earnestness.  When  the  oiy  of  '*  Fire  I "  is  raised  in 
any  public  building,  what  a  rash  tiiere  is  to  the  doors !  Who 
*'  looks  back  "  until  beyond  danger  P  (3)  The  backward  look 
defied  Ood,  The  command  was,  *'  Look  not  behind  thooi  neither 
stay  in  all  the  plain,  lest  thou  be  consumed."  He  thai  dete 
Ood  defies  one  stronger  than  himself.  Who  ari  thou  to  ooa* 
tend  with  the  Almighty  P  Oannot  Omnipotence  orash  s 
worm  ?  If  we  dare  Ood  to  destroy  us,  HemUdoU.  ^^Be* 
member  Lot's  wife." 

in.  H£A  FUNisHUENT:  '<  She  became  a  pillar  of  sail'' 
What  does  this  mean  P  There  are  three  theories  iwpeoliag 
this  punishment.  1,  That  literally  she  became  a  mass  of 
rook-salt.  2.  That  the  storm  of  fira  whioh  caught  her,  be* 
oause  of  her  lingering  in  the  phiin»  encmsted  her  in  sulphsrie 
matter,  partly  composed  of  saline  particles,    3.  That  she  1^ 
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came  an  everlasiixig  memorial  of  the  folly  of  disobedience. 
Accept  which  yon  like— ^yon  mnst  admit  that  the  pnnishment 
ifas  awfiil.  '*It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  living  God."  What !  is  God  never  angry  P  Are  yon 
one  of  the  modem  TJniversalists  ?  Is  it  not  said  that  '^  the 
Lord  Jeans  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  in  flaming  fire, 
taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  (}od,  and  that  obey 
not  the  gospel  of  onr  Lord  Jesns  Christ :  who  shall  be  pnn* 
ished  with  everlasting  destmotion  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord."  Ah!  Ood  has  often  been  provoked  to  anger,  will 
be  angry  again.  Tai  wbath  to  oomb  ! — flee  from  it.  Tarry 
not^  look  not  back.    '*  Bemember  Lot's  wife  I " 

E.  D.  Solomon. 


C^^  ^r^atl^^r's  Jfingu-^ost. 


Suttfeet:  Thb  F&ocLiiCATiON  or 
Ctrus  akd  thb  Pboci«ama- 
tiok  of  thx  qospsl  mikis- 
tbr  oompabs0, 

•*  Now  in  the  firtt  year  of  CyroB 
long  of  Persia,  that  the  word  of 
the  Lord  by  the  month  of  Jeremiah 
might  be  fulfilled,  the  Lord  atirred 
np  the  spirit  of  Cyras  king  of  Per- 
via,  that  he  made  a  proclamation 
thronghoat  all  his  kingdom,  and 
pnt  it  also  in  writing,  saying.  Thus 
saith  Cyrns  king  of  Perpia,  The 
Lord  God  of  heaven  hath  given  me 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth ;  and 
He  hath  ehatged  me  to  build  Him 
an  hfiuse  at  Jerusalem,  which  is  in 
Jndah,"— KsM  i.  1, 2. 

Cyrns,  which  from  a  Per- 
sian word  signifiee  the  snn, 
was  a  statesman,  conqneror, 
and  prince  of  great  renown. 
He  was  snpposed  to  be  the 
son  of  Oambyses,  king  of 
Psrsiay    bnt    his    chief    bio- 


graphers, Xenophon  and  He* 
rodotns,  present  his  life  and 
oareer  in  somewhat  different 
aspects.  From  the  Bible  we 
learn  that  he  snbdued  Baby- 
lon ;  ordered  a  retnm  of  the 
Jews  who  had  been  captives 
seventy  long  years,  and  f  ar^ 
nished  them  in  a  liberal  way 
with  the  means  of  re-bnilding 
their  Temple.  Thongh  a  hea- 
then and  a  bloody  warrior,  the 
Almighty  made  commnnica- 
tions  to  him,  and  nsed  him  as 
His  instrument  to  deliver  the 
Jews  and  rebuild  the  Tem- 
ple.* 

The  text  suggests  to  us  a 
reaeniblanoe  between  the  pro- 

*  For  Biblical  references  to  him 
see  Isa.  ziii.  14 ;  xzi. ;  xliv.  25 ; 
xlv.;  xlvi.;  Jer.  xxv.  12  ;  11. ;  liv.; 
Dan,  yii. ;  viii. 
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etamoMon  of  Cyrus  and  that  of 
a  Gospd  pr&aoher* 

I.  Tlie  proclamation  of 
both  is  MBBCiFUL.  The  pro- 
clamatiozi  of  Cjms  meant 
restoration.  (1)  Restoration 
of  lost  liberty,  and  (2)  Of 
lost  religions  'privileges.  His 
commission  was  to  bring  the 
Jews  from  tbeir  captivity  into 
the  possession  of  their  own 
land,  and  to  rebuild  the  glo- 
rious Temple  in  which  their 
fathers  had  worshipped,  and 
which  their  conquerors  had 
destroyed.  The  Gospel 
preacher  does  a  work  similar 
to  this,  only  of  a  higher  kind. 
Bestoiation  is  his  tixeme ;  he 
has  to  preach  deliverance  to 
the  captives,  and  set  men  to 
rebuild  the  temple  of  the 
soul  that  has  f all^i  into  ruins 
by  reason  of  sin. 

II.  The  proclamation  of 
both  is  DrriNB.  The  Ood  of 
heaven  gave  Cyrus  this  com- 
mission,— ^it  did  not  spring 
out  of  his  own  poEc^  or  phil* 
anthropy;  it  had  its  origin 
in  God.  "  The  Lord  stirred 
up  the  spirit  of  Cjnpus."  'The 
true  Gospel  minister  is  a 
messenger  of  heaven.  Ke 
has  not  to  proclaim  his  own 
theories,  but  the  word  of 
God.  Here  is  his  commis- 
sion: ^^Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gos- 
pel." No  man  is  a  true  Gos- 
pel preacher  whose  spirit  has 
not  been  "  stirred  up  "  by  the 
Lord,  and  who  does  not  feel 
that  necessity  has  been  laid 
upon  him. 


How  does  OoA  stir  up 
man  to  preach  now  f 

First:  By  a  powerfU 
velation  to  his  soul  of  the 
miserable  moral  condition  ol 
humanity.  He  is  made  to  see 
all  men  in  bondage  aad  in 
ruin. 

Secondly:  Bf  firing  bim 
with  the  spirit  of  C3iriatlyphil- 
anthropy*  The  love  of  Christ 
is  made  to  constrain  him,  etc. 

III.  The  proobunalaoa   of 

both  is  UNIVtBBSAL.     Illft  }n^»> 

clamation  of  Cyrus  was  to 
every  Jew.  Not  one  ex- 
cluded. The,  old,  the  yonn^, 
the  rich,  the  poor,  the  leamed, 
'and  the  rude — alL  IH^  is  ao 
with  the  (Gospel  niihister:  hia 
message  is  to  all.  "  Gh>  into 
all  the  world.''  His  message 
is  not  for  a  tribe,  a  seot^  a 
nation,  a  race,  but  for  aH 
men — men  in  all  countries,  all 
conditions.  He  calls  upon 
every  man  to  repent,  to  b^ 
lieve;  he  invites  every  man 
to  liberty  and  peace. 

IV.  The  proclamation  of 
both  is  PRACTiOABLB.  Gyms 
laid  down  no  tenns  difficult 
to  fulfil. 

First :  The  power  to  letnra 
every  Jew  possessed*  AU  n^ 
cessaiy  he^s  weie  promisei* 
**  Whosoever  remaineth  in  am 
place  where  he  sojoumelli,*Iet 
the  men  of  his  plaoe  help  1dm 
with  silver,  and  with  goUi 
and  with  goods,  and  witk 
beasts,  beside  the  liouHifll 
oflfering." 

Secondly;  Oyms fiandshed 
them  liberally  witti  the 
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to  rebuild  their  own  Temple 
(yer.  7-11).  It  is  so  with  the 
proclamation  of  the  Gbspel 
minister:  every  man  can  obey 
it.  Every  man  can  think, 
believe,  repent,  love.  All  are 
invited  to  the  blessings  of 
restoration  ''without  money 
and  without  price." 

Y.     The    proclamation   of 

both       is       BXTENSIVELT      DIS- 

OBBTBD.  There  were  many 
who  rather  despised  than 
welcomed  the  proclamation  of 
Cyrns.  (See  chap,  iz.)  So  it 
is  with  tiie  Gospel  minister, 
and  so  it  ever  has  been.  Out 
of  the  millions  to  whom  the 
proclamation  has  been  made, 
the  number  to  welcome  it  has 
been  lamentably  few :  they 
prefer  their  bondage,  and 
remain  in  their  ruined  con- 
dition. 


Stttjeci :  The  Belioious  Gapa- 
BUJTT  OF  Man. 

"  Only  fear  the  Lord,  and  serve 
Him  in  trath  with  all  your  heart : 
for  conaider  how  great  things  He 
hath  done  for  you.'* — 1  Sam.  zii. 
24. 

These  words  are  part  of  one 
of  the  grandest  addresses 
delivered  by  one  of  the 
grandest  men  of  ancient  times 
—-Samuel.  In  the  seventh 
verse  he  says  to  his  audience, 
"  Stand  still,  that  I  may  reason 
with  you  before  the  Lord  of 
all  the  righteous  acts  of  the 
Lord,  which  He  did  to  you 
and  to  your  fathers." 


I  select  this  verse  iu  order 
to  illustrate  the  religious 
capability  of  man.  Man  has 
many  capabilities,  physical, 
.mental,  social;  powers  that 
have  to  do  with  the  material, 
the  intellectual,  and  the  so* 
ciaJ.  But  his  distinguishing 
power  is  that  which  has  to  do 
with  God,  "  of  whom  are  all 
things  and  to  whom  are  all 
things."  And  from  the  verse 
we  infer, — 

I.  That  man  can  bevebenob 
God.  "  Only  fear  the  Lord." 
The  word  "  fear  "  here  must 
not  be  taken  in  its  servile 
sense,  but  in  its  sense  of  lov- 
ing reverence.  Beverence  im- 
plies,— 

First:  A  sense  of  Divine 
greatness.  For  none  can  re- 
verence the  contemptible  or 
the  small. 

Secondly :  A  sense  of  Di- 
vine excellence.  For  none 
can  reverence  the  morally 
unworthy.  Of  all  the  crea- 
tures on  this  globe,  man  only 
has  this  inward  sense — a  sense 
thus  infinitely  higher  than  a 
mere  sense  of  the  material 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
world ;  it  is  a  sense  that  takes 
the  soul  through  all  pheno- 
mena into  the  presence-cham- 
ber of  the  Infinite.  We  in- 
fer,— 

II.  That  man  can  bebve 
God.  "Serve  Him  in  truth 
with  all  your  heart.''  There 
is  a  sense  in  which  all  things 
serve  God.  (1)  Some  serve 
Him  mthout  their  will.  All 
the  masses  of  matter,  organ- 
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ized  and  inorganized,  serve 
Him.  (2)  Some  serve  Him 
wiih  their  will.  All  ratioBal 
existences  do  this,  and  mov- 
ing thns  they  serve  Him.  (3) 
Some  serve  Him  against  their 
will.  All  fiends  hnman  and 
angelio  do  this.  He  maketh 
the  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
Him.  Bat  the  service  which 
man  here  is  incnloated  to 
render  is  fty  the  will.  "  In 
truth  with  all  yonr  heart," 
that  is,  sincerely  and  cordially, 
which  mean  voluntarily  in 
the  highest  sense.  Man  can 
f?erve  God  voluntarily.  What 
other  existence  on  this  earth 
can  do  this  ?  Man  can  serve 
Him  in  this  way  or  that  way : 
he  may  serve  Him  in  every 
capacity — as  a  tradesman, 
merchant,  politician,  artist, 
author,  scientist,  or  as  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel. 

We  infer,-— 

in.  Thatman  can  CONSIDER 
God.  "  Consider  how  great 
things  He  hath  done  for  yon." 
Man  can  reflect  on  God,  both 
on  what  He  is  in  Himself  and 
on  what  He  does.  By  thought 
he  can  bring  down  the  In- 
finite  from  the  heavens  and 
place  Him  close  to  the  heart. 
He  can  set  the  Lord  before 
him.  What  other  crea- 
tures on  this  earth  can  do 
this  P  The  eagle  that  pierces 
the  clouds  with  a  power  of 
vision  keener,  and  a  range 
wider  than  ours,  returns  from 
its  lofty  flight  to  its  lonely 
eyrie  without  one  thought  of 
God, 


GovcLusiOK:  How 
man  I    Lard,  what  is  loaa! 


Subject:    God's    Lovb    roi 
Man. 

**  The  Lord  hath  appeared  of  dl 
unto  me,  saying,  Yea,  I  hati 
loved  ihee  ^th  an  evedastini 
love:  therefore  with  loyingld&d- 
ness  have  I  drawn  thee."--^BB- 

lOAHXXZL  3. 

The  subject  of  these  warda, 
is  (Jed's  lave  for  ffwm.  "I 
have  loved  thee."  God  iss 
personality.  "  I."  He  is  not 
an  impersonal  power  or  sab- 
stance,  but  an  individuali^ 
distinct  from  the  univerBe,  u 
the  architect  from  his  build- 
ing, the  author  from  his  book, 
the  lyrist  from  bis  lyre. 
'^Have  loved,"  God  is  not 
mere  inteUectualiiy,  He  hss 
sensibilily,  emotion,  heart : 
He  loves.  What  a  blessed 
thought  that  love  reigns  io 
the  Maker  and  Master  of  the 
universe. 
.   We  learn  from  the  passage, 

I.  That  His  love  for  man 
is  PERSONAL,  "  I  have  lored 
thee,**  God*s  love  is  not  a 
mere  general  feeling  of  loving 
sympathy  for  His  creaftnres, 
a  mere  good-will  to  all.  Bot 
it  is  directed  to  individuals. 
'*I  have  loved  thee"-4sn. 
That  God  loves  the  indhndnsl 
man,  may  be  seen  first  from 
the  distinguishing  eansUhdion 
He  has  given  him.  He  hss 
endowed  him  with  more  ftkoal- 
ties  of  enjoyment  ibut  wy 
other  oreatufs  in  tiie 
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pouesses.  He  has  not  only 
the  five  senses  to  drink  in  all 
the  pleasures  that  come  from 
noaterial  nature ;  hat  He  has 
given  him  inteUecti  hj  which 
he  can  enjoy  the  pleasnres  of 
meditation ;  socicd  affectian,  hy 
which  he  can  enjoy  the  hless- 
iogs  of  friendship;  religious 
canities f  by  which  he  can  haye 
sympathy  with  the  source  of 
all  me  and  blessedness.  That 
God  loyes  the  indiyidual  may 
be  seen, 

Secondly :  By  His  toonder" 
ful  mercy  in  the  mediation  of 
Hie  Bon,  "  Qod  so  loyed  the 
world,"  etc.  Tes  ;  bnt  He 
loyed  the  world,  not  in  the 
bulk,  bnt  the  indiyidual.  Be* 
oanse  He  loyed  each  human 
soul,  and  thus  He  loyes  all. 
The  interest  He  felt  in  the 
one  incited,  extended,  and  in- 
tensified His  interest  in  the 
Tace.  Christ  can^e  to  find 
out  the  one  lost  sheep  as  well 
as  the  many — came  as  the  ez« 
preesion,  medium,  and  messen- 
ger of  Diyine  loye  for  the  unit, 
and  therefore  for  the  whole. 
Christ,  in  His  mediation,  did 
notdeeJ  with  the  mass  through 
the  indiyidual,  but  with  we 
indiyidual  through  the  mass. 
In  truth,  souls  cannot  be 
massed  together.  Each  has  a 
separate  world  of  immeasur- 
able power  and  interest  in 
itself.  The  one  soul  was  to 
Him  of  unspeaJcable  worth. 
His  first  disciples  He  called 
separately  and  by  name.  The 
apostles  followed  His  exam- 
ple in  this  respect.    They  ad- 


dressed men  indiyidually. 
Besides  all  this,  each  Christ- 
ly  man  has  eyer  felt  that 
(rod's  loye  was  personal,  that 
the  Infinite  Father  loyed  him. 
Paul  says,  He  ''loyed  me 
and  gaye  Himself  for  me." 

Now  this  fact  seems  to 
illustrate  (1)  The  character  of 
Ood.  See  His  omniscience. 
With  Him  the  atom  is  not 
lost  in  the  uniyerse,  the  mi- 
nute is  not  oyerlooked  in  the 
yast,  nor  one  soul  amidst  the 
unnumbered  hierarchies  of 
spirits.  Each  soul  stands  out 
distinct  to  His  eye.  See  His 
condescension.  How  wonder- 
ful that  He  should  eyen  notice 
one  man!  *'  When  I  consider 
the  heayens  the  work  of  Thy 
hands."  See  His  fatherhood. 
Does  the  human  father  loye 
his  children  in  the  bulk  P  No, 
each  is  of  inexpressible  inter- 
est to  him,  and  for  each  he 
labours.  Thus  with  the  In- 
finite Father :  He  says  in  re- 
lation to  each,  '*  I  haye  loyed 
thee'* — ^thee  Abraham,  thee 
Moses,  thee  Job,  thee  Daniel, 
thee  Paul,  thee  John,  etc. 
*'I  haye  loyed  thee."  This 
fact  seryes  to  illustrate  (2) 
The  ohligc^ion  of  man.  The 
Creator  has  loyed  thee,  0  man ! 
Remember  this,  and  do  not 
treat  thyself  as  nothing  in  the 
uniyerse.  Remember  this,  and 
repent  of  all  indifference  to- 
wards thine  Almighty  Haker 
and  Infinite  Friend,  Re* 
member  this,  and  let  thy  heart 
be  fired  with  a  supreme  affeo* 
tion  for  Him. 

M  2 
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We  learn  from  the  passage, 
n.  That  His  love  for  man 
is  ETERNAL.  "  Everlasting 
love."  It  is  a  beginningless 
love ;  there  was  never  a  period 
when  it  did  not  exist.  It  is 
"  everlasting  "  and  there- 
fore,— 

First:  HiMTumity  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  exciting  it. 
Before  there  were  human  sins 
or  sorrows,  virtues  or  vices, 

?rayers  or  praises,  it  existed. 
Tnnumbered  ages  before 
man  existed,  this  love  was  a 
deep  unfjEtthomable.  ocean. 
Men  were  as  real  to  God  be- 
fore their  creation  as  they 
were  afterwards,  or  ever  will 
be.  Each  individual  of  the  mil- 
lions that  will  ultimatelj  com- 
plete the  mighty  sum  of  the 
numan  race,  was  as  great  a 
reality  to  Him  before  the 
foundations  of  the  world  were 
laid  as  they  will  ever  be.  He 
saw  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

«( To  Thee,  great  God,  there^s  no- 
thing old  appears, 
To  Thee  there*8  nothing  new.*' 

Secondly:  Ohrist  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  procuring  it. 
There  is  a  miserable  theology, 
old  and  still  extant,  that  re- 
presents Christ  as  appeasing 
the  wrath  and  evoking  the 
love  of  the  Infinite  towards 
man.  Impious  absurdity, 
horrid  blasphemy,  this ! 
Christ's  mediation  was  the 
effecty  not  the  cause  of  Qod's 
love  for  man.  His  mediation 
was   no   after-thought.       The 


Lamb  was  slain  before  fiie 
foundation  of  the  world.  As 
all  the  oaks  in  all  the  forests 
that  ever  have  been  or  ever 
will  be  are  but  the  devetep- 
ment  of  the  first  acorn,  all 
the  mediatorial  triumphs  of 
Christ  are  but  the  outgrowths 
of  God's  eternal  purpose  of 
love  for  mankind. 

We  learn  from  the  passage, 

III.  That  His  love  for  man 
is  ATTRACTiNO.  "  TherrfoTB 
with  loving-kindness  have  I 
drawn  thee." 

First:  How  attracting  it  is 
iu  its  na^re.^  Kindness  is  at 
ways  attractive;  and  its  at- 
tracting power  is  always  in 
proportion  to  its  sponicmeikf^ 
disinterestedness^  and  fuag- 
nanimity,  God's  kindness  is 
infinite  in  these  respects,  and 
therefore  is  as  powerful  as 
moral  power  can  be. 

Secondly:  How  attracting 
it  IB  in  its  manifestaHon!  Look 
at  it  (1)  In  nature.  'Die 
world  overflows  with  Divine 
kindness.  It  shines  in  the 
heavens,  it  blooms  in  the 
fields  and  in  the  meadows,  it 
murmurs  in  the  brooks,  it 
booms  in  the  ocean,  it  shows 
itself  in  all  forms,  and  it 
speaks  in  all  voices.  What 
human  soul  has  not  at  timflB 
felt  the  attractive  power  of 
God's  goodness  as  it  appears 
in  nature  in  her  varionsmoodB 
and  seasons  ?  Look  at  it  (2) 
In  rev^tion.  Look  ^i  the 
grand  subject  of  the  xeveiilioiii 
—Christ.  There  is  love  lisle  io 
the  "  wonderfbl,''  and  wonder 
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always  attracts.  Look  at  the 
form  of  the  revelation.  It 
comes  in  the  most  attractive 
truths  for  the  intellect,  the 
most  transporting  jpoetry  for 
the  imagination,  the  most 
mighiy  tiMsiveB  for  the  heart. 


Bubjed:    Soul-pokdebing    on 
DinNB  Subjects. 

**Bat  Mary  kept  all  these  things, 
and  xxmdered  them  in  her  heart." 
iL19. 


The  narrative  in  which 
these  words  are  foimd  is  of 
transcendent  and  imperish- 
able interest.  Wonderful 
things  had  entered  the  sonl 
of  Mary,  and  she  pondered 
them.  We  offer  a  remark  or 
two  on  the  necessity  of  pon- 
dering Divine  subjects. 

L  These  ponderings  are 
necessary  in  order  to  undbb- 

8TAND     THE    VULL    MEANINO    of 

truth.  Objective  truth  comes 
to  ns  not  in  its  pure  essence. 
It  comes  to  us  as  a  germ  in  a 
aheU,  which  we  can  break  only 
by  some  ponderings.  It  comes 
to  us  as  a  stream,  genqrally 
more  or  less  impure;   it  is 


only  by  pondering  that  we 
can  filter  the  waters.  In  &ct 
the  spirit  of  truth  can  only 
be  received  by  devout  and 
earnest  meditation.  This  win- 
nows away  the  chaff,  this  fil- 
ters the  stream. 

n.  These  ponderings  are 
necessary  in  order  to  apfro- 

PBIATB  THE    VIBTUES   of  truth. 

Truth  is  the  nourishment  of 
the  soul ;  it  is  bread  and  water. 
But,  like  food  for  the  body,  its 
nutriment. is  extracted  by  di- 
gestion. Independent  medi- 
tation is  the  digestive  faculty 
of  the  soul:  this  turns  the 
food  into  blood,  fibre,  and 
muscle. 

III.  These  ponderings  are 
necessary  in  order  to  develop 
THE  powEB  of  truth.  The 
power  of  truth  is  not  in  words 
or  occasional  actions,  but  in 
the  whole  life.  When  truth 
is  taken  up  into  the  soul  by 
meditation,  it  becomes  part 
and  parcel  of  itself.  The  word 
is  made  fiesh,  and  then  as  a 
power  it  is  (I)  natural^  not 
artificial,  (2)  conHcvud^  not  oc- 
casional, and  (8)  tti/Tudnttal, 
not  weak. 


A  DiscuBSiTB  nr  EsnuoBDiNABT  Pbeaoheb. — ^He  stepped  into  his 
balloon  and  was  np  and  away.  The  text  seemed  to  suggest  something, 
and  that  something  else,  and  so  he  was  upon  a  sea  of  fancies,  a  sea  of 
g^btfs  mingled  with  fire— orystal  thoughts  and  burning  passions ;  the 
audience  responding  in  tears  and  laughter ;  hits  at  current  follies,  blows 
at  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy,  the  passionate  entreaty,  magmfioent 
deaeription;  every  sail  spread,  every  inch  of  steam  on,  he  ploughs 
through  the  sea,  dashing  the  spray  over  you,  and  comes  at  last  careering 
into  port,  gently  and  sweetly  as  a  June  sunset. — Baven. 
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If  the  Bible  m  a  whotoii  iiupiMd,  it  Is  of  TUt  importanoo  thai  all  ita  DlTifw  idm 
fehonld  be  tarooffhi  to  bear  upon  the  liTin^r  world  of  men.  Though  the  pulpit  is  Uu 
organ  Diyinely Intended  for  thia  work,  it  haa  been  doing  it  hitherto  in  a  miasiUjr 
partial  andrestrioted  method.  Itaeleots  isolated  passages,  and  leaTOs  whole  ohs)rtei« 
and  books  fbr  the  most  part  nntoached.  Its  oondnot  to  tiie  Minor  Prapheli  niar  te 
taken  as  a  ease  in  point.  How  seldom  are  they  resorted  to  for  texts  I  and  yst  tbaj 
aboond  with  splendid  oassages  throbbing  with  Diyine  Ideas.  It  is  oar  pnrpoes  to  go 
through  this  seotion  of  the  Holy  Word ;  selecting,  however,  only  snoh  Terses  in  mA 
ahapter  and  book  as  seem  the  most  soggestlye  of  troths  of  tha  moat  Tital  iateiMt 
and  oniyersal  application. 

Hating  paaeed  rapidly  throngh  Hosii.,  Joil,  and  Axos,  we  come  nowto  Oiasiai* 
Of  the  history  of  Obadiah  we  literally  know  nothing.  His  name,  whldi  signiflai 
Worshipper  of  Jehovah,  and  his  short  propheoy  aflbrd  the  only  infOrmalion  eon- 
ceming  him.  From  Terses  11  to  14,  which  nndonbte^  contain  an  aHnaidb  to  tfat 
aKOltaaon  of  the  Bdomites  over  the  capture  and  plunder  of  Jerusalem,  we  may  with 
some  confidence  infer  that  he  flooxished  after  the  captore  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chal- 
deans. In  all  probability  he  must  have  lived  near  the  time  of  Jeremiah;  and  Indaad 
there  is  almost  a  verbal  agreement  betvreen  his  ntteranee  in  veraea  I  to  8  and  thoM 
contained  in  Jeremiah  zliz.  If  we  suppose  his  prophecy  was  delivered  bet  wean  the 
veer  B.C.  688^hen  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  tsnninatioD  of 
the  siege  of.  Tyre  by  Kebuohadnesaar,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong.  As  to  his  pio- 
phecy,  it  is  the  ihortwi  In  the  Bible ;  one  chapter  comprehends  alt  Its  mhjid  is  the 
destruction  of  IBdom  on  account  of  its  omtf  ^  to  Judah,  Bdom's  mother,  and  tht 
restoration  of  the  Jews.  Its  ttyU  is  marked  by  animation,  regolaiity,  and  detf- 
Hess. 


No.  OXI. 

Svhjed :    Social  Cbueltt.    (1) 

A  Sm  AGAINST  TUB  GUEATOB. 

*'For  thy  Tiolenoe  against  thy 
brother  Jacob  shame  shall  cover 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  cnt  off  for 
erer.  Inthedaytiiat  thoustoodest 
on  the  other  tide,  in  the  day  that 
the  strangers  carried  away  captive 
his  forces,  and- foreigners  entered 
into  his  gates,  and  oast  lots  npon 
Jerusalem,  even  thou  wast  as  one 
of  them.  Bnt  thon  shonldest  not 
haTe  looked  on  the  day  of  thy 
brother  in  the  day  that  he  became 
ft  stranger ;  neither  shonldest  thou 
haye  rejoiced  OTer  the  children  of 
Jndah  m  the  day  of  their  destrnc- 
tion;  neither  shonldest  thou  have 
spoken  proudly  in  the  day  of  dis- 
tress. Thon  shonldeet  not  haye 
entered  into  the  gate  of  my  people 
in  the  day  of  their  calamity ;  yea, 
thou  shonldest  not  have  looked  on 
their  affliction  in  the  day  of  their 
"calamity,  nor  have  laid  hands  on 


their  subetanee  in  the  day  of  their 
calamity ;  Neither  shonldest  tboa 
hare  stood  in  the  orosaway,  to  eat 
off  those  of  his  that  did  eseape: 
neither  shonldest  thon  hate  de- 
lirered  up  those  of  hie  that  did 
remain  in  the  day  of  disArass.  'For 
the  day  of  the  Lord  is  near  upon 
all  the  heathen:  as  thon  hftM 
done,  it  shall  be  done  nntotbee: 
thy  reward  shall  return  npon  thine 
own  head.  For  aa  ye  hare  dnnl 
upon  my  holy  mountain,  so  shsQ 
all  the  heathen  drink  oontinuaQjt 
yea,  they  shall  drink,  and  tbey 
shall  swallow  down,  and  th^  ifaill 
be  as  though  they  had  not  been." 
— OBAniAH  i.  10-16. 

Social  omelty  is  the  gnnd 
subject  of  these  yersee,  and 
the  crnelty  is  that  which  one 
brother  perpetrates  on  another, 
Esau  on  Jacob.  "Wrong  or 
Tiolenoe  is  all  the  more  repfre- 
hensible  when  it  is  conmitted 
^gainst  a  brother.  Theftatemai 
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relation  in  which  Edom  stood 
towards  Jadah  is  still  more 
sharply  defined  by  the  name 
JacoD^  since  Esjiu  and  Jacob 
were  twin  brothers.  The  con- 
Biuonsness  that  the  Israelites 
were  their  brethren,  ought  to 
have  impelled  the  Edomites  to 
render  nelpful  support  to  the 
oppressed  Judeans.  Instead  of 
this,  they  not  only  revelled  with 
Bcoxiifal  and  malignant  pleasure 
in  the  misfortune  of  the  brother 
nation,  but  endeavoured  to  in- 
crease it  still  further  by  render- 
ing active  support  to  the  enemy. 
The  hostile  behaviour  of  Edom 
arose  from  envy  at  the  election 
of  Israel,  like  the  hatred  of  Esau 
toward  Jacob  (Gen.  zxvii.  41), 
which  was  transmitted  to  his 
descendants  and  came  out 
openly  in  the  time  of  Moses  in 
the  unbrotherly  refusal  to  aJlow 
the  Israelites  to  pass  in  a 
peaceable  manner  through  their  ' 
land"  (Num.  xx.),^Delttz8ch. 

These  verses  present  to  us 
social  cruelty  in  four  difieront 
features,— as  a  gin  against  the 
Creator — perpetrated  against  a 
brother,  specially  offensive  to 
Qod — as  working  in  various 
forme  from  generation  to  genera^ 
tion. 

We  shall  devote  a  brief  homi- 
letical  sketch  to  each  of  these. 

The  passage  implies  that 
social  cruelty  is  a  sin  against 
the  Creator;  and  the  truth  of 
this  will  appear  from  four  sub- 
jectfl  of  thought. 

I.  Tbb  constitution  of  the 
HUKAN  SOUL.  Social  cruelty  is 
against  the  normal  condition  of 
the  hrnnan  spirit.  He  who  will 
Btady  his  own  spiritual  const!* 
tntion  will  not  fail  to  observe 
three  great  facts  in  relation  to 
this  subject. 

First :  The  eBoiatonee  of  social 


love.  Social  sympathy  is  one 
of  the  primary  elements  of  our 
nature ;  its  instinct  is  to  render 
service  to  others  and  to  seek 
their  goodwill  and  fellowship. 
The  malign  is  not  inherent  m 
man.  Cruelty  in  him  is  not 
innate,  as  in  the  tiger  and  the 
bear.  "We  are  made  to  love  and 
to  be  loved. 

Secondly :  The  instinctive  cour 
de7nnatio7i  of  cruel  acts,  Never 
in  the  history  of  a  soul  has  it 
instinctively  approved  of  acts  of 
cruelty  as  perpetrated  either  by 
itself  or  others.  Conscience 
thunders  against  all  such 
deeds  :  on  the  benevolent,  and 
on  the  benevolent  only,  it 
smiles. 

Thirdly:  Innate  craving  for 
social  approbation.  The  soul 
not  only  deprecates  the  ill-will 
and  loathing  of  society,  but 
yearns  deeply  and  always  for 
its  approbation.  But  this  can 
only  be  attained  by  benevolent 
deeds.  Now,  inasmuch  as  the 
constitution  of  the  ^oul  is  nn 
expression  of  the  Divine  Will, 
and  that  constitution  is  against 
cruelty,  cruelty  is  an  outrage 
on  the  divine  order. 

Again,  that  social  cruelty  is 
a  sin  against  the  Creator  will 
appear  if  we  consider, — 

II.  Thb  common  relation 
OF  ALL  TO  God.  He  is  the 
Father  of  all  men.  No  one  of 
the  human  race  is  nearer  to  Him 
than  another.  Each  is  His 
offspring  and  bears  His  image. 
Ana  between  all  there  is  there- 
fore the  relationship  of  brother- 
hood. It  cannot  be  the  will  of 
the  Great  Father  that  His  chil- 
dren should  act  as  wild  beasts, 
inflicting  cruelty  on  each  other, 
and  thus  din  His  benevolent 
ears  with  the  groans  and  shrieks 
of  His  offspring.    What  human 
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&tber  does  not  deprecate  one 
of  his  children  inflicting  an  in- 
jury on  another,  and  does  not 
ardently  desire  that  each  should 
work'  for  the  other  P  Are  we 
more  loving  than  He  who  made 
ns  P  Does  the  brooklet  contain 
more  than  the  ocean  P 

That  social  cruelty  is  a  sin 
furainst  the  Creator  will  appear 
if  we  consider, — 

III.  The  common  intesbst 
OP  Chaist  is  the  bace.  Christ 
took  on  Him  the  nature  of  man. 
He  was  the  Son  of  man,  not 
the  Son  of  Jew  or  Gentile, 
rich  or  poor,  bond  or  free,  but 
the  Son  of  man.  The  nature 
of  all  men  was  in  Him.  He 
wore  the  nature  of  every  man. 
He  propounded  doctrines  for 
every  man,  He  enacted  laws  for 
every  man.  He  tasted  death  for 
every  man.  He  was  not  ashamed 
to  call  us  brethren.  He  loved 
the  world  and  gave  Himself 
for  it.  How  abhorrent  then 
must  it  bo  to  Him  and  to  His 
blessed  Father  for  one  man  to 
inflict  cruelty  upon  another. 

That  social  cruelty  is  a  sin 
against  the  Creator  will  appear 
if  we  consider  further, — 

IV.  The  .univbrsal  teach- 
ing OF  THE  Bible.  The  whole 
Decalogue,  as  reduced  and  en- 
forced by  Christ,  consists  in  lov* 
ing  God  with  all  our  hearts,  ' 
ana  our  neighbour  as  ourselves. 
And  everywhere  in  the  New 
Testament  are  we  exhorted  to 
be  kindly  afifbotioned  one  to 
another,  to  recompense  to  no 
man  evil  for  evil. 

Conclusion.  How  obvious  it 
is,  then,  that  social  cruelty  in  all 
its  forms  is  a  sin  against  the 
Creator.  The  man  who  injures 
his  fellow*creature  is  a  r^bcd 
against  the  government  of  the 
universe. 


No,  oxn. 

Subject:      Social       Ckukltj. 
(2)    Febpet&atei)  against  a 

BbOTHEB,  SPECIALLT   OffSNS- 
IVETO  Gk>o. 

"For  thy  violence  ag^dnst  thy 
brother  Jacob  shame  shall  eovet 
thee,  and  ikon  shalt  be  cut  oif  for 
ever.  In  the  day  that  thou  stood- 
est  on  the  other  side.  In  the  day 
that  the  strangers  carried  ava^ 
captive  his  forces,  and  foreigiieES 
entered  into  his  gates,  and  cast  lots 
upon  Jerusalem,  even  thou  wist 
as  one  of  them.*' — ObadiahL  10,  IL 

The  cruelty  here  is  not  the 
cruelty  merdy  of  one  man 
against  another,  but  of  one  who 
is  in  close  natural  relationship 
to  the  other,  children  of  the 
same  parents.  Strange  as  it 
may  be,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
fact  that  a  brothers  enmity  is 
often  the  most  savage  and  w> 
relenting.  How  can  this  fMl 
be  accounted  forP  From  the 
greater  amount  of  his  natruial 
love.  True,  the  greater  amount 
of  love  a  man  has  in.  him,  the 
greater  capacity  he  has  lor 
wrath.  Wrath  is  bat  love  in 
flames.  The  measure  of  a  crea- 
ture's love  determines  hia  power 
of  anger.  The  little  sbaUow 
lake  cannot  yield  that  amount 
of  boiling  steam  which  the 
ocean  can  produce.  No  love^ 
no  hatred;  small  love?  small 
hatred;  large  loye»  large  ha* 
tred.  A  brother  ia  snpposed 
naturally  to  hare  more  love  in 
him  towards  his  brewer  than 
any  other.  Hence,  when  thn 
love  is  kindled  into  wraths  it  is 
often  terribly  furious. 

But  the  l^nth  ^HwitMnftd  ia 
the  text  is  this,  that  a  faroiliBr's 
cruelty  is  speoialhr  ofSmsive  to 
Jehovah.  It  is  for  ''thy  tb* 
lence  against  thybroiher  JiMob 
shame  shall  oover  thas^  and 
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thoa  shalt  be  oat  off  for  ever." 
Bat  why  should  it  be  Bpeoially 
offensive  ? 

I.  Because  the  obligation  to 

LOTS   IS   STBONOEB.     It    is    the 

daty  of  all  men  to  love  one 
another,  bat  more  especially 
the  datyof  a  brotiher  to  love 
his  brother.  Children  of  the 
same  parents  are  specially 
bound  by  nature  to  be  one  in 
sympathy  and  in  heart. 

II.  Because  the  chief  hitmak 

prSTITUTIONISOUTIULOBD.     What 

is  the  chief  human  institution  P 
That  of  a  finmily.  Schools,  gov- 
ernments, churches,  are  not  to 
be  oompaored  to  the  family  in- 
stitution. The  government  of 
the  family  is  the  model  govern- 
ment; the  school  of  the&mily  is 
the  model  school ;  the  church  of 
the  &mily  is  the  model  church. 
But  when  the  mefnbers  of  this 
family  become  cruel  to  each 
other,  this  human  institution  is 
outraged. 

m.  Because  the  tiitdebsst 

HtnCAH     LOVES     ABB     WOUNDED. 

When  brother  inflicts  injury  on 
brother,  parental  hearts  bleed, 
and  sisters  are  struck  with  an 
agony  of  grief. 

Conclusion.— Wewondernot, 
then,  that  cruelty  towards  bro- 
thers is  more  offensive  to  God 
than  any  other  cruelty.  Solo- 
mon has  said  that  a  "brother 
oflfonded  is  harder  to  be  won 
than  a  strong  city :  and  their 
contentions  are  like  the  bars  of 
a  castle."^  The  closer  the  rela- 
tionship, in  case  of  dispute,  the 
wider  tne  breach  and  the  more 
difficult  the  reconciliation.  A 
really  offended  brother  is  often 
harder  to  win  back  to  friend- 
ship than  the  taking  of  a  strong 
dty  or  the  breaking  of  the  bars 
of  a  castle.  Take  the  case  of 
Cain  and  Abel,  Joseph  and  his 


brethren,  Absalom  and  Abiram. 
In  all  these  cases  nothing  less 
than  death  was  plotted 'and 
sought.  Why  is  this?  Why 
is  a  brother's  anger  so  implac- 
able P  (I)  Great  love  has  been 
wounded.  The  more  love,  the 
greater  capability  of  indigna- 
tion. How  strong  the  love  of 
a  real  brother!  (2)  Great  ser- 
vices have  been  ill  requited. 
Wh^t  attentions  a  true  brother 
shows,  how  numerous,  delicate, 
and  self-sacrificing !  If  the 
object  of  all  has  proved  utterly 
unworthy  of  them,  how  intense 
his  chagrin,  how  poignant  his 
distress!  (3)  Great  hopes  are 
frustrated.  The  offended  bro- 
ther anticipated  a  brother's 
sympathy,  counsel,  friendship, 
through  all  the  chequered 
scenes  of  life.  These  hopes  are 
shattered  and  the  wreck  is  vex- 
atious beyond  measure.  (4) 
Great  reluctance  on  the  offend- 
er's side  to  acknowledge  the 
fault  and  seek  reconciliation. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
yet  true ;  a  man  would  sooner 
offer  an  apology  to  any  one 
than  to  his  relations,  especially 
to  brothers. 


No.  oxin. 

Subject:  Social  C&ueltt.    (3) 

^WOKKINO  in  various  FoBMS 

7B01C  Gbnebaxion  to  Gzneba- 

TION. 

*'  Bui  thou  shouldest  not  have 
looked  on  the  day  of  thy  brother 
in  the  day  that  he  became  a 
stranger;  neither  shouldest  thou 
have  rejoiced  over  the  children  of 
Judah  in  the  day  of  their  destruc- 
tion ;  neiUier  shouldest  thou  have 
spoken  proudly  in  the  day  of  dis- 
tress.  Thou  flhonldest  not  have 
entered  into  the  gate  of  my  people 
in  the  day  of  their  calamity ;  yea, 
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ihoQ  ibotildest  not  hATB  looked  on 
their  afflietion  in  the  daj  of  their 
oakmitj,  nor  have  laid  hands  on 
their  substance  in  the  day  of  their 
calamity;  neither  shonldest  thou 
have  stood  in  the  orossway,  to  odt 
off  those  of  his  that  did  escape ; 
neither  shonldest  thon  have  de- 
livered np  those  of  his  that  did 
remain  in  the  day  of  distress.  For 
the  day  of  the  Lord  is  near  npon 
all  the  heathen :  as  thon  hast  done, 
it  shall  be  done  unto  thee:  thy 
reward  shall  retnm  upon  thine  own 
head.  For  as  ye  have  drank  npon 
my  holy  mountain,  so  shall  all  the 
heathen  drink  continually,  vea, 
they  shall  dzink,  and  they  shall 
swallow  down,  and  they  shsJl  be  as 
though  they  had  not  been.*' — 
Obap.  L  12-16. 

Here  we  have  a  eketob  of  the 
worldDgs  of  this  craelty  to- 
wards Jndah  when  it  was  in 
great  distress,  suffering,  and 
periL 

I.  ORtTELTTHASYAKIOUB  VOBVS 

or  woRKiHO.  Look  at  the  forms 
here. 

First :  The  lack  of  eympaihy 
when  Jndah  was  in  distress. 
*'Thoa  shonldest  not  have 
looked,"  etc.  Greatly  did 
Jndah  need  their  sympathy  at 
this  time.  "  Strangers  carried 
away  captive  their  forces;" 
Babylon  entered  their  country 
and  their  city  and  carried  them 
away  as  captiyes.  Foreigners 
entered  into  his  gates  and  cast 
lots  upon  Jerusalem.  The  city, 
after  a  long  siege,  was  broken 
up ;  and  the  great  of&oers  of  the 
king  of  Babylon  came  and  sat 
at  tlie  gates  and  cast  lots  on 
the  spoils  of  Jerusalem.  It 
was  indeed  a  "  day  of  calamity/' 
as  it  is  three  times  expressed 
in  the  verses.  Terrible  and 
never  to  be  fbrgotten  was  that 
dajr  when  Babylon  oamo  with 
all  its  forces  into  Judea,  entered 


the  city,  and  bore  away  aa  cap« 
tives  the  inhabitants. 

Now,  in  their  distreas  how 
did  Edom  their  brother  act? 
They  stood  and  looked  care- 
lessly on.  Want  of  sympathy 
with  suffering  is  a  sin  in  the 
sight  of  Gk>d.  Heaven  denoon- 
oes  men  not  only  lor  the  evil 
they  actually  perpetrate,  bat 
for  the  neglect  of  the  good  th^ 
ought  to  aocomplisb.  These 
Edomites  were  like  the  priests 
with  the  Levite. 

Seoondiy:  FosiHse  rtfoidnf 
when  Judah  was  in  diatresi. 
It  is  said  '*  they  r^oioed  over 
the  children  of  JndiJi  in  the 
day  of  destmction,"  they 
"  spoke  proudly  in  the  day  of 
distress.  They  seem  to  hare 
gloated  over  their  aflSiotiona. 

Thirdly:  ParUeipaHofk m Ae 
work  of  iheir  enswiies.  Tbej 
laid  their  hands  on  iheir  8ab> 
stance,  they  out  oit  iboee  that 
did  escape,  they  delivered  up 
those  that  did  remain  in  the 
day  of  their  distreu. 

Social  cruelty  ever  has  had 
and  still  has  many  forma  of 
working.  Gold  indifferenoe, 
mali^piant  rejoicing,  as  well  u 
positive  infliotiona.  See  the 
charge  brought  against  the 
Edomites  on  this  oooasion.— 
Ps.  ozzxii,  7;  Siek.  xx.  12. 

IL   OlOriBOItHOB  OBSBBVBS  h 

IN  ALL  US  lOBxa.  Cbd's  eye 
was  on  the  Edomites,  noted  not 
only  their  positive  acts  bat  the 
workings  of  their  inner  sooli* 
Bin  in  all  its  operationa  is  eTe^ 
more  under  the  eye  of  Omnts- 
cienoe.  He  knowa  the  war 
each  spirit  takes.  He  Beacchetli 
all  hearts  and  underatandeth  ill 
their  thoughts.  Thewayaofmis 
are  before  the  eyes  of  tha  Lord 
and  He  ponderetb  their  doic  a 
they  ttra  in  every  plaea  behold< 
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ing  the  evil  and  the  good." 
This  hct,  fbr  an  inooiitroTert« 
ible  fiiot  it  is,  shoald  be  prac« 
tically  realised.  And  if  prao- 
tically  realized  it  will  have  a 
fonr-fold  effect  on  the  soul.  (1) 
It  will  stimulate  to  great  spirit* 
nal  activity.  When  the  eye  of 
an  intelligence  falls  rieht  on  us 
the  fflance  stirs  the  souL  What 
soul  could  sleep  if  it  felt  the 
eye  of  Gk>d  ever  resting  on  it? 
(2)  It  will  restrain  from  the 
commission  of  sin.  Did  we 
feel  -His  eye  ever  on  us,  should 
we  yield  to  temptation  P  '*  Thou 
God  seest  me  "  is  a  powerful 
preyentive.  (3)  It  will  excite 
the  desire  fbr  pardon.  Gk>d  has 
Been  all  the  errors  and  sins  of 
the  past,  and  they  are  great  in 
number  and  enormity.  Since 
He  sees  them,  they  must  either 
be  punished  or  absolved.  (4) 
It  will  brace  the  soul  in  the 
performance  of  duty.  Moses 
endured  as  seeing  ^m  who  is 
invisible.  He  knows  our  trials 
and  our  difficulties.  Therefore 
let  us  be  magnanimous  under 
trial  and  brave  in  danger.  Of 
Ood  all  seeing  "What  can 
'scape  the  eye,  deceive  His 
heart  Omniscient  P  " 

m.     A   tvn    Aim    TBRBIBLB 
BETRIBUnOir  AWAITS    Tl    IV  ALL 

ITS  roRiis.  •'The  day  of  the 
Lord  is  near  upon  all  the 
heathen ;  as  thou  hast  done,  it 
shall  be  done  tmto  thee:  thy 
reward  shall  return  upon  thine 
own  head,"  etc.,  etc.  Betribu- 
tion  is  a  settled  law  in  the 
matenal  universe.  "With  what 
measure  ye  mete  it  shall  be 
measured  to  you  again."  There 
is  a  rebound  in  every  sin.  No 
crime  has  ever  been  committed 
that  does  not  come  back  with  a 
terrible  rebound  on  the  soul  of 
the  author.    **  They  shall  drink 


and  they  shall  swallow  down." 
To  swallow  up  and  to  be  swal- 
lowed up,  is  the  world's  destiny. 


No.  CXIV. 
Subject:  An  Old  Bin. 

**For  thy  violence  against  thy 
brother  Jacob  shame  shall  cover 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  cat  off  for 
eyer.  In  the  day  that  thou  stood- 
est  on  the  other  side,  in  the  day 
that  the  strangers  carried  away 
captive  his  forces,  and  foreigners 
entered  into  his  gates,  and  cast  lots 
upon  Jerusalem,  even  thou  wast  as 
one  of  them.  But  thou  shouldest 
not  have  looked  on  the  day  of  thy 
brother  in  the  day  that  he  became 
a  stranger ;  neither  shouldest  thou 
have  rejoiced  over  the  children  of 
Jndah  in  the  day  of  their  destruo* 
tion ;  neither  shouldest  thou  have  . 
spoken  proudly  in  the  day  of 
distreBS.  Thou  shouldest  not  have 
entered  into  the  gate  of  my  people 
in  the  day  of  their  calamity; 
yea,  thou  shoTildest  not  have 
looked  on  their  affliction  in  the 
day  of  their  oalamity,  nor  have 
laid  hands  on  their  substanoe 
in  the  day  of  their  calamity; 
neither  shouldest  thou  have  stood 
in  the  crossway,  to  out  off  those 
of  his  that  did  escape;  neither 
shouldest  thou  have  delivered  np 
those  of  his  that  did  remain  in  the 
day  of  distress."— Obad.  i.  10-14. 

These  words  present  to  us  an 
old  sin  in  one  or  two  aspects. 

I.  Here  is  an  old  sin  working 
in  the  history  of  posterity. 
'*  For  thy  violence  a^nst  thy 
brother  Jacob/' etc.  what  was 
the  sinP  "And  Esau  hated 
Jacob  because  of  the  blegsiuK 
wherewith  his  father,  blessed 
him:  and  Esau  said  in  his 
heart,  The  days  of  mourning  for 
my  father  are  at  hand :  then  will 
I  slay  my  brother  Jacob  "  (Qen. 
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zxrii.  41).  Envy  was  the  sin; 
and  this  enyj  towards  Jacob 
or  Israel  was  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation.  The 
spirit  of  enyy  that  was  kindled 
in  the  heart  of  Esau  towards 
his  brother  Jacob  glowed  and 
flamed  with  more  or  less  inten- 
sity for  ages  in  the  soul  of 
Edom  towards  the  descendants 
of  Jaoob.  It  was  shown  in  the 
unbrotherly  refusal  of  the  re- 
quest of  Moses  to  allow  the 
cnildren  of  Israel  to  pass 
through  the  land  (see  Numb. 
zz.  14-21).  Edom  continued  to 
be  the  inveterate  foe  of  Israel 
Neither  a  man's  sinful  passion 
nor  deed  stops  with  himself. 
Like  a  spring  from  the  moun- 
tain it  runs  down  posterity,  ofben 
gathering  volume  as  it  proceeds. 
No  sinner  liveth  to  himself. 
One  man's  sins  may  vibrate  in 
the  soul  of  another  a  thousand 
ages  on.  This  i£i  shown  in  al- 
most every  chapter  of  the  his- 
tory of  nations.  The  vengeance 
which  the  cruelty  of  one  nation 
kindles  in  its  victim  will  not  go 
out  at  the  conquest.  It  will 
bum  on  until  it  breaks  out  in 
fury»  and  wreaks  veneeanoe 
upon  its  own  conqueror.  Hence 
he  thattaketh  the  sword  always 
perishes  by  the  sword.  Thia 
raot  should — 

First:  Impress  us  ivith  ike 
awfulaess  of  our  existencs.  It 
is  true  that  in  one  sense  we  are 
little  beings,  occupying  but  a 
small  space  in  the  xmiverse,  and 
soon  pass  away  and  are  forgot- 
ten ;  still  there  goes  forth  ^m 
ns  an  influence  tnat  shall  never 
end.  We  throw  seed  into  the 
mind  of  the  world  that  will  ger- 
minate, grow,  and  multiply  in- 
definitely, and  yield  harvests  of 
misery  or  ioy.    This  fact  should  I 

Seoondly:   Impress  us  wUh  ' 


the  duty  of  every  lover  of  ike 
umvsrsito^pro^  against  n»«» 
indimdudls.    A  man  may  say. 
What  does  it  matter  to  you  t  w 
I  sin?    My  reply  is.  It  does 
matter  to  me  as  a  beneroleak 
citizen  of  the  universe.  If  your 
sin  merely  damned  yourael^ii 
is  sad  enough;  but  it  does  nxA 
end  there ;  its  pemidouB  influ- 
ence on  thenmverse  is  inoon* 
ceivably  great  and  calamitous. 
IL    Hereis  an  old  sin  befio- 
BATED  BT  GoD  in  the  historT  of 
posterity.    Good's  eye  traced  it 
from  Esau  down.     How  does 
He  treat  it  P    He  reprobates  it 
"  For  thy  violence  against  thy 
brother  Jacob  shame  shall  cover 
thee,  and  thou   shalt   be  cut 
off  for  ever.     In  the  day  that 
thou  stoodestonthe  other  side, 
in  the  day  that  the  Btrangers 
carried  away  captive  his  forces^ 
and  foreigners  entered  into  his 
gates,  and  cast  lota  upon  Jeru- 
salem, even  thou  wast  as  one  of 
them.     But  thou  shouldest  not 
have  looked  on  the  day  of  thv 
brother,"  etc.,  etc.      iKelitssdi 
renders  the  words,  **  Look  not 
at  the  day  of  thy  brother,"  and 
regards  verses  12  to  14  as  ■ 
prohibition;    but   we   see  not 
the  authority  for  that.    These 
Edomites,  it  would  aeem  firom 
the  words,  did  stand  on  the 
other   side  without  rendering 
help   in   the    day  when  the 
stranger   entered    Jeraaakm; 
they  did  "rcgoioe"  over  the 
children    of    Judah    at    that 
period;  thev  did"  speak pnmd- 
ly  "  in  the  day  of  distress;  tbej 
did  ''enter  into  the  gate**  w 
Gk>d's  people  in  the  ''day  of  ca- 
lamity;" they  did  lay  ''hands 
on  their  substance"  on  that  day; 
they  did  stand  on  the  "eross- 
wav"  and  "out"  those  off^tliat 
did  eso^ie."    The  OnmisonBt 
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eye  saw  b31  this.  The  Jews  ap- 
fwal  to  Him  for  an  aooonnt  of 
the  emelty  of  these  Edomites. 
"  Bememoer,  O  Lord,  the  chil- 
dren  of  Edom  in  the  day  of 
Jerasalem ;  who  said,  Baze  it» 
raze  it,  even  to  the  foandation 
thereof*  (Ps.oxxxvii.  7).  For 
all  this  Qod  says  shame  should 
come  on  them,  and  shame  did 
come.  They  are  blotted  from 
the  history  of  the  living.  God 
condemns  sin  wherever  ifc  is, 
however  it  comes,  and  whatever 
its  pedigree. 

It  ma^be  asked,if  itwerethe 
envy  of  Esau  that  thus  came 
down  from  age  to  age  in  his 
posterity,  and  worked  these 
deeds  A  crime,  where  is  the 
jastioe  of  Q06L  in  reprobating 
themP    They  only  inherit  the 


iniquities  of  their  fathers.  We 
answer — (1)  Sin  is  essentially 
abhorrent  to  Jehovah.  It  is  the 
"  abominable  thing  "  which  He 
hates.  (2)  The  very  essence  of 
sin  is  its  freeness.  Sin  is  not 
a  forced  act ;  qo  deed  performed 
by  a  man  against  his  will  has 
any  moral  character,  or  can  in 
a  moral  sense  bo  either  sood  or 
bad.  The  posterity  or  Esau 
were  not  compelled  to  cherish 
and  develop  the  envy  of  their 
great  progenitor,  iiach  one 
could  have  ouenched  it.  Each, 
no  doubt,  felt  it  to  be  contrary 
to  his  moral  nature,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  expelled.  The  Al- 
mighty knew  that  each  man 
was  free,  hence  His  reprobation 
of  sin  wherever  found. 


§xHkri  €xTiuhxa. 


Bubjeot:  Dr.  Davidson's  Criticism  on   Dean   Alford's 

Greek  Testament. 

THAT  the  text  translated  by  Dean  Alford  does  not  possess 
great  value,  is»clear  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  criti* 
cism  of  the  New  Testament.  Besides  being  liable  to  the  objec- 
tions which  a  diplomatic  text  incurs,  it  bears  evidence  of  haste, 
ignorancei  and  incorreotness.  The  author  was  generally 
inclined  to  the  oldest  readings.  So  far  he  followed  a  right 
direction.  But  he  did  not  give  sufficient  attention  to  the  con- 
siderations that  modify  the  element  of  antiquity — ^to  internal 
and  Other  evidences  that  correct  or  limit  it.  This  excessive 
attachment  to  readings  best  attested  perhaps  by  external 
evidence^  has  given  rise  to  unintelligible  renderings,  as  in 
Heb.  iv.  2,  where  the  text  adopted  yields  no  proper  sense. 
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He  hw  prodnoed  out  of  it  the  words,  "  But  the  word  of  hMUS 
ing  did  not  profit  them,  nnmlngled  as  they  were  in  faith  with 
those  that  heard  it." 

For  the  benefit  of  English  readers,  notiees  of  diffbsent  vead^ 
ings  are  subjoined,  but  on  no  clear  prinoiple.    The  statemente 
are  arbitirary,  because  important  variations  are  ujmoticed  wbile 
trifling  ones  are  giyen.    The  author  has  adduced  Tarieties  of 
the  text  pretty  much  at  haphazard.    The  chief  yariationB 
should  haye  been  stated,  or  none  at  all.    Any  intermediate 
plan  is  all  but  useless,  as  far  as  the  ihstmoting  of  crdiiiaij 
readers  is  concerned.    Thus,  in  Mark  i.  1,  the  words  **  the  Son 
of  God"  are  omitted  on  sufficient  authority  by  Yon  Tisohendorf. 
Alford,  however,  has  no  notice  of  the  true  reading.    In  John 
iz.  85, ''  Dost  thou  believe  in  the  Son  of  God  P  "  Yon  Tisdi- 
endorf's  text  is,'*  Dost  thou  believe  in  the  Son  of  man?"  bat 
the  latter  is  unnoticed.    Luke  xxiv.  40  is  omitted  by  Tiachen* 
dorf,  yet  Alford  gives  it  without  note  or  comment.    In  Hark 
viii.  26  the  words,  "  Nor  tell  it  to  any  in  the  village  **  are 
properly  omitted  by  Tisohendorf;  but  Alford  inserts  them  with- 
out remark.    In  John  xxi.  23,  the  last  words  of  the  verse, 
'*  What  is  that  to  thee  P  "  omitted  by  Tisohendorf,  are  un- 
noticed.   In  Luke  xxiv.  51,  52,  the  words,  ''and  carried  ap 
into  heaven,  and  they  worshipped  Him,*'  which  are  more  than 
suspicions,  are  inserted  without  remark.    The  same  is  true  of 
Acts  X.  6,  **ne  shall  toll  thee  what  thou  oughtest  to  do^" 
omitted  by  Tisohendorf;   of  Col.  i.  2,  "And  the  Lord  Jesns 
Christ,"  of   2  Tim.  iv.  22,    "Jesus    Christ,"   which   also 
should  be  omitted ;   of  Heb.  x.  30,  wherb  "  says  the  Lord "" 
is  left  out  by  Tisohendorf ;   of  1  Peter  i.  22,  "  through  the 
Spirit,"  which  is  spurious  though  unnoticed;  of  Acts  xn. 
13,  where  there  is  a  different  reading  from  that  rendered 
by  Alford;  of  Acts  xiii.   20,  21,  where  an  important  read- 
ing adopted  by  Tisohendorf  runs,  "  gave  their  land  as  an 
inheritance  about  450  years.    And  after  these  things  He  gave 
Judges  until  Samuel  the  prophet;"  of  Acts  xx.  4^  "  as  ftr as 
Asia,"  which  Yon  Tisohendorf  s  text  leaves  out ;  of  Aots  xx,  15, 
•*and  tarried  at  Trogyllium,"  which  should  be  omitted;  of 
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Aeis  zxi.  8*  "  vre  thafc  were  of  Paul's  company  ( "  of  Luke 
xjdii.  23,  ''and  of  the  chief  priests ; "  of  Luke  Tiii.  45,  '<and 
sayest  ThoTi,^}Who  touched  me  P  "  of  John  z.  29,  where  another 
reading  is,  "  That  which  the  Father  has  given  me  is  greater 
than  aU." 

These  are  but  a  few  cases  in  which  readings  well  attested 
and  nsually  receiyed  by  Yon  Tisohendorf ,  are  ignored  by  the 
Dean  in  his  notes.  His  silence  would  not  be  oensnrable  in 
regard  to  them,  did  he  not  in  many  cases  note  such  as  are  of 
znuoh  inferior  importance  or  trifling,  as  *'  And  "  in  GaJ.  iii.  29 ; 
CoL  iii.  17;  Bev.  ix.  11,  xxii.  12-17;  ''Amm  "  in  1  Tim.  vi. 
21 ;  "  Christ  Jesus,"  instead  of  <'  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  in 
Titns  i.  4.  In  view  of  such  treatment  it  is  impossible  to  oon- 
flider  it  other  than  arbitrary.  It  may  be  questioned  if  these 
critical  notes  about  MSS.  and  versions  can  be  useful  to  the 
general  reader.  They  are  very  brief,  and  will  often  suggest 
no  intelligible  idea  to  the  mind  oi  those  who  are  not  scholars. 
The  Yatioan,  the  Alexandrine,  the  Sinaitic,  the  later  Yatican, 
the  Parisian,  the  Clermont  MSS.  need  not  be  paraded  before 
oammon  readers.  Nor  are  such  remarks  as—'*  The  testimony  of 
the  ancient  MSS.  is  divided ; "  *'  These  words  are  not  found 
in  several  of  the  most  ancient  MSS.,  but  are  contained  in 
others ;"  "  The  ancient  authorities  are  divided ; "  "  Several  of  the 
oldest  MSS.  read  "  so  and  so — of  any  practical  benefit  to  the 
persons  for  whom  his  revision  was  intended.  Besides,  the  notes 
cannot  be  relied  on  implicitly,  because  they  are  not  always  cor- 
rect. The  anther  has  been  hasty,  or  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  evidences  on  which  readings  rest.  Thus,  in  Eph.  v.  22,  the 
short  reading,—*'*  Ye  wives,  unto  your  ovm  husbands  as  unto 
the  Lord,"  is  said  to  be  supported  by  <*  the  oldest  MSS. ; "  where- 
as of  the  three  oldest^  only  the  Yatican  reads  so ;  the  other 
two,  the  Sinaitic  and  Alexandrine,  do  not  In  Eph.  v.  28,  the 
word  "  dUo  "  is  said  to  be  the  reading  of  the  oldest  MSS., 
whereas  it  is  not  of  the  Sinaitio.  In  Eev.  iv.  11,  the  Sinaitic 
reading  is  erroneonsly  given.  It  is  not^  **  0  Lord  who  art 
our  Lord  and  end ; "  but,  "  O  Lord  who  art  our  Lord  and 
God."     In  Rev.  xvlii.  3,  *^  the  wine  of,"  is  not  omitted  by 
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all  the  most  ancient  MSS. ;  it  is  in  the  Simdtio  and  fheliier 
Vatican.     The  omission  is  sanctioned  only  hy  one  old  M&, 
the  Alexandrine.     A  note  on  Matthew  xtiL  21  states,  **  Tbo 
yerae  is  fonnd  in  the  other  ancient  MSS.,  versions  and  Fatfana, 
except  our  two  oldest  MSS."    This  needs  lunitation ;  for  UbiB 
in  the  Coretonian  Syriao,  a  version  older  than  any  known 
MS.    The  note  on  Gal.  v.  16  has  no  meaning  :  ''Walk  hj  the 
Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fhlfil,"  etc.,  is  said  to  be  the  resding 
of  the  most  ancient  MSS.;  but  the  received  version  is  tdn 
from  the  very  same  text  as  the  revised  one  here  presMriei, 
and  there  is  no  varioas  reading  among  the  ancient  MSS.  The 
note  is  meaningless  or  misleading. 

Regarding  the  translation  offered  by  tiie  Dean,  it  h 
nndonbtedly  an  improvement  npon  the  received  one.  Where 
it  departs  from  the  latter,  the  deviattona  commonly  ezpresi 
the  sense  more  accurately.  Not  only  is  the  original 
text  represented  by  the  tlluaslation  better  than  the  nsoal 
one;  the  translation  itself  is  superior  to  ,that  so  long  in 
use  among  English'^peaking  people.  The  Dean  has  doae 
good  service,  and  deserves  commendation  for  it.  His  revised 
version,  however,  is  not  satisfisustozy.  Perhaps  he  undertook  a 
work  for  which  he  had  not  the  necessary  qualifications.  His 
knowledge  of  Greek  was  not  sufficiently  oomprehensivs  or 
exact.  It  seems,  too,  that  he  worked  rapidly,  peif  orming  taaka 
perfonotorily,  which  required  more  time  and  labour  Aan  he 
expended  on  them.  In  support  of  these  rematks,  it  is  only 
needful  to  produce  a  few  examples  of  blundering. 

In  Matt.  xxvi.  15,  the  incorrect  rendering  of  the  verb  is  le- 
tained,  *'  eovenamied  with  him,"  instead  of  '*  weighed  to  him." 
The  version  of  OoL  iL  8,  ^'wherein  are  all  the  hidden  treaauee 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge,"  is  enoneoos;  for  the  adjeetiTa 
**  hidden**  is  the  predicate. 

Hebrew  vi.  1  is  rendered  **  Therefore  leaving  disoonrsacoa* 
coming  the  beginning  of  Christ,"  etc.,  winch  gives  a  meaning' 
foreign  to  the  original. 

In  Luke  viii.  29,  iraXXocr  xp^pott  is  izanslated  "  oflentiaie^*' 
a  meaning  obviously  wrong.  The  phrase  can  only  mean  "  for 
a  long  time." 
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In  Aois  zziy.  14,  cupfCK  is mron^j rendered  "heresy."  The 
word  means  a  ''schismatical  party  or  sect." 

There  is  also  a  mistranslation  and  misapprehension  of  the 
ordinal  in  Heb.  z.  20,  "  by  a  new  and  liying  way  which  He 
inangnratedy"  etc.  These  words,  following  immediately'^by  the 
Uood  of  Jesus,"  in  the  19th  yerse,  suggest  a  meaning  which 
the  writer  of  the  epistle  did  not  intend.  The  preposition  ^'by" 
at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  yerse  peryerts  the  sense ;  and  the 
trae  rendering,  "  a  new  and  living  way,"  etc.,  shows  that  this 
language  characterizes  the  curodov,  or  "  access,"  of  the  19th 
Terse.  1  Tim.  yi.  10,  ''  For  the  root  of  all  eyils  is  the  loye  of 
money;'*  this  should  be,  ^'  The  loye  of  money  is  a  root  of  all 
the  eyils*" 

Heb.  i.  9,  "  therefore  Ood,  eyen  thy  God,  anointed  thee," 
eto.  This  should  be,  "  therefore,  0  God,  thy  God  anointed 
thee,"  etc. 

Heb.  X.  27,  ''but  a  eertain  fearfnl  receiying  of  judgment." 
The  alteration  of  the  received  version  is  wrong.  The  word 
here  translated  ^'receiving"  means  nothing  but  a  '* looking 
ioCj"  or  '^  expectation." 

Heb.  xiL  26,  27,  an  adverb  is  rendered  *'  once  more,"  which 
means  '^  once,"  and  nothing  else. 

Acts  xii.  5,  "without  ceasing,"  is  erroneous.  It  should 
be  "urgently,"  or  "earnestly.*' 

Ajcts  xxii.  25,  "  And  as  they  bound  him  down  with  the 
thongs."  Here  the  verb  cannot  mean  "  bound  down,"  but 
**  stretched  out;  "  and  the  true  rendering  is,  "  they  stretched 
him  out  for  the  cords,"  or  lash. 

In  Acts  xziy.  8,  "  always  "  is  a  meaning  which  the  ad- 
verb fr6rru  does  not  bear.     It  signifies  "  in  every  way." 

In  Acts  xiii.  48,  "  as  many  as  were  disposed  to  eternal  life 
beHeyed,"  is  not  the  right  sense ;  for  the  verb  can  only  mean, 
"  88  many  as  had  been  appointed  or  ordained  to  eterzud  life." 
The  Divine  purpose  Hes  in  it. 

In  1  Cor.  yiii.  8,  "  meat  shall  not  be  reckoned  to  us  before 
Ck>d,"  is  in  every  respect  an  erroneous  rendering.  It  should 
be,  '*  meat  will  not  present  us  before  God,"  or  "  wUl  not  re- 
present us  to  God."  N 
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It  would  be  etmy  to  multiply  ezamples  of  inoarreoi  tfioaes, 
as  in  John  yi.  44,  "  I  mise  bun  np,"  where  the  present  ihoald 
be  a  fntare ;  Luke  xmL  8,  "  the  time  diaweth  near,"  where  it 
sbonld  be,  ''the  time  is  at  hand  ";  2  Cor.  iv.  4, ''  hath  blinded," 
Ibr  <'  blinded,"  2  Gor.  xisi.  10,  '<  the  Lord  hath  given  me,*'  lor 
•*  gave  me  " ;  Qal.  iiL  1,  *'  who  hath  bewitched  yon  "  for  "  be^ 
witched 'yon")  1  Cor.  zyi.  15,  "haye  set  themselToa''  for 
''set  themselves."  In  Bom.  zL  34,  35,  three  tenses  in 
wrongly  rendered. 

Nor  has  the  nse  of  the  article  been  properly  attended  to,  m 
is  evident  from  Matt.  z.  24,  where  the  disciple  and  i&e  servant 
should  not  be.  In  like  manner  in  Gal.  iv.  5,  *^ike  law" 
shonld  be  "law";  ^^the  resurrection"  in  Acts  xviL  82,  '^a 
resurrection  "  ;  "  ike  Church  "  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  4,  "  a  Chuieh." 

The  omission  of  representatives  of  Greek  words  in  tbe 
translatign  also  mars  its  accuracy,  as  appears  from  John  xra. 
25,  "  O  righteous  Father,  the  world  knew  Thee  not."  Here 
the  conjunction  is  neglected,  ''  0  righteous  Father,  and  the 
world  knew  Thee  not."  The  insertion  of  words  having  no  re> 
presentatives  in  Greek  is  equally  prejudicial,  as  in  Matt  zzfL 
26, '' blessed  it"  which  gives  a  wrong  meaning. 

While  the  author  has  contributed  to  nn^ormify  of  render* 
ing,  often  translating  the  same  word  or  phrase  into  the  ssme 
English  wherever  it  occurs,  he  has  not  carried  out  the  prin- 
ciple far  enough.  Thus,  in  Bev.  ii.  14, 15,  the  satne  Gxeek 
word  is  "  teaching  "  in~  one  verse  and  "  doctrine  "  in  the  next 
And  the  same  verb,  in  1  Cor.  xv.  1  and  GaL  i.  2,  is  "make 
known  "  and  ''  certify"  without  reason.  Again,  in  Bom.  ii.  16 
and  Phil.  i.  10,  the  same  words  are  differently  rendered ;  '^  op- 
provest  the  things  "  in  the  one  place^  and  "  dueem  the  things'' 
in  the  other.  Why  also  should  the  same  verb  in  the  asme  vane 
be  differently  translated,  "  rehoM  "  and  '^  Isl  ^o,"  in  John  six. 
12 1  Conversely^  it  is  wrong  to  render  two  diffiareat  words  in 
the  same  manner  unless  there  be  a  necessity,  whidh  does  not 
always  exist,  as  in  James  i.  15,  '*  hringeih  forth  " )  in  Bev.  xrii. 
17,  where  *'  fulfil "  stands  for  different  Greek  words  in  the  same 
verse. 
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The  Dean'fl  work,  notwithstanding  its  many  defecifi,  has 
been  useful  in  showing  the  need  of  a  fresh  irevision  of  the 
English  New  Testament.  Whateyer  may  be  thought  of  hia 
oapooiiy  or  knowledge  in  natteni  of  textual  oritioism  and 
Chreek  transkriaon,  hk  servioes  deserre  recognition.  It  is  also 
cMdiiable  to  hha  that  he  tried  to  be  impartial,  without  allow- 
ing theological  prepossessions  to  oyerride  the  knowledge  of 
the  scholar.  In  a  very  few  cases  perhaps  his  leanings  may  be 
detected ;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  be  absolutely  impartial. 
Hia  judgment,  indeed,  was  not  of  the  highest  order.  That  it 
lacked  finenepa  of  discernment  ia  plain  enough  from  the 
proposed  version  of  Phil.  ii.  6,  where  *^  deemed  not  His  equality 
with  Qod  a  thing  to  grasp  ai^"  intarodaees  something  like  an 
abanrdity — ^^'  He  deemed  not  what  He  had  a  thing  to  grasp 
af !  '  The  insertion  of  the  little  word  Hw  is  totally  unwar- 
itmted,  and  mars  the  right  version  of  the  wotds. 
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No.  CXG. 


Subject:  Twofold  Subjugation  of  Humanity  to  God — 

PuA&AOU  AND  Paul. 

<•  For  it  Is  uritiM,  As  I  Ifvo,  Mith  the  Lord,  erery  knee  shall  bow  to 
Ma,  and  evaj  tongae  shall  oonloas  to  God.'*-*-BoM.  ziv.  11. 

*'  Intreat  the  Lord  your  God,  that  He  may  take  away  this  death  from 
me*'  [Pharaoh] . — ^Exodub  y.  17. 

'*Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  haye  me  [Paul]  to  do?  " — ^Aorsix.  6. 

The  passage  from  Bomans  is  taken  from  Isaiah  xlv.  23,  and 
is  qnoted  substantially,  though  not  verbally.  It  predicts  the 
uniTersal  subjugation  of  mankind  to  the  Divine  wiU.  Every 
tongue  shall  confess.  All  shall  solemnly  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  Divine  ruler. 

Kow,  the  universal  subjugation  does  not  moan  universal  salva- 
tion, for  there  is  a  twofold  subjugation  of  humanity  to  the  Divine 

N  2 
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will.  The  one  is  represented  by  Pharaoh  and  the  other  by  FaoL 
I.  The  one  subjagation  is  by  conviction  of  GkkL's  terrible 
POWER;  the  other,  by  conviction  of  His  lovs.  An  over^ 
whelming  sense  of  Qod's  great  power  compelled  Phanoh  to  "bow 
his  knee "  before  the  Almighty.  He  felt  that  farther  rebeUioa 
would  be  his  rain;  and  for  a  moment  he  yielded.  Paul's  sabjagir 
tion  6prang  from  a  conviction  of  God's  love  in  Christ.  The  voifle 
said  to  him, "  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  perseoutest."  This  bnmghft 
him  down»  smote  his  rebellious  will,  reduced  him  to  itubjeotioii. 
So  it  is  ever ;  wicked  men  and  devils  are  made  to  bow  by  a  sense 
of  Gk>d's  force  and  God's  power.  Good  men  and  angels  bow  £roo 
a  sense  of  His  lova  11.  The  one  subjugation  involves  moral 
AHGUisH,  the  other  moral  en/otkbnt.  What  a  state  of  agony  wbb 
Pharaoh  in  when  he  uttered  these  words,  "  Ihtreat  the  Lord  your 
God,"  etc !  He  was  stricken  with  a  panic,  and  was  in  the  agony  ol 
alarm.  But  what  joy  came  into  Paul  when  the  heavenly  voioo  of 
Mercy  said  to  him,  "  Bise,  stand  upon  thy  feet»"  eto  I  The  ooe 
subjugation  therefore  involves  heaven,  the  other,  helL  (1)  In  the 
one,  there  is  the  sense  of  absolute  slavery;  in  the  other, a  sense 
of  freedom.  (2)  In  the  one^  there  is  the  sense  of  overwhelming 
terror;  in  the  other,  the  sense  of  hopefulness.  (3)  In  the  ooeb 
there  is  the  sense  of  Divine  favour;  in  the  other,  the  sense  of  Divine 
antagonism.  III.  The  one  becomes  a  ministry  of  DBsxKVCiioir  to 
others;  the  other,  a  ministry  of  salvation.  Pharaoh,  the  moment 
the  panic  abated,  rashes  on  and  brings  destraofeion  on  himself  and 
his  mighty  hosts.  Paul  begins  a  beneficent  ministry  which  iasoes 
in  the  salvation  of  hundreds  of  contemporaries  and  increaaing 
thousands  of  souls  through  subsequent  ages. 

Conclusion  :  In  which  way  wilt  thou  be  subjugated,  my  reader? 
It  is  not  for  thee  to  determine  whether  thou  shait  bow  thy  knee  or 
not:  thy  knee  mtM<  bow,  thy  tongue  must  confess;  but  it  is  with 
thee  to  determine  how  thou  wilt  do  it--by  a  sense  of  God's  power 
or  of  His  love,  by  coercion  or  by  choice. 


No.  OXOL 

Subject :  Cheist's  Death  a  Man's  DEsxBVcnov. 

'*  Destroy  not  him  with  thy  meat,  for  whom  Chzist  died.*'— Boic.  xif.  15. 

From  the  words  we  learn  four  things :  L  Christ  died  to  wn 
ALL.    Christ  died  for  all,  He  tasted  death  for  every  man.    ^'Enis 
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the  propitiation  for  our  Bins :  and  not  for  onrs  only,  but  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world."  His  death  was  a  fact  in  the  Diyine  govern- 
ment in  which  all  are  interested,  a  provision  of  Divine  mercy, 
like  the  sun,  the  air,  and  the  varioas  elements  of  nature,  from 
which  all  could  derive  the  same  supplies.  He  died  for  all,  not 
tnetead  of  all.  II.  Though  He  died  to  save  all,  somjs  will  be 
destroyed.  This  is  implied, "  Destroy  not  him  with  thy  meat,  for 
whom  Ohrist  died."  This  proves  the  demonstration  that  Christ 
died  for  all,  is  not  incompatible  with  a  man*s  destruction.  The 
fact  has  no  practical  influence  on  a  man  unless  he  studies  it,  and 
he  may  study  it  or  not,  rightly  or  not,  the  protfision  does  not 
stream  its  blessings  into  a  man,  irrespective  of  his  choice  or 
efforts.  The  sun  will  not  give  its  light  to  a  man  unless  he  open  his 
eyes,  nor  will  the  water  allay  his  burning  thirst  unless  he  drinks 
it  in.  '' Ye  will  not  oome  unto  me,"  etc.  III.  The  destruction  of 
the  man  for  whom  Christ  died  may  be  effected  by  his  beothes. 
''  Destroy  not  him."  Paul  is  speaking  of  a  brother.  "  If  thy 
brother,"  etc.  One  man  can  and  often  does  spiritually  ruin 
another  by  his  suggestions,  his  spirit,  his  example.  Whilst  God 
saves  man  by  man,  the  devil  damns  man  by  man.  Through  man 
the  spiritually  restorative  and  the  spiritually  destructive  forces  of 
the  moral  universe  are  everlastingly  working.  lY.  The  brother 
may  effect  his  destruction  by  ▲  t&ivuno  thing.  ''Destroy  not 
him  with  thy  meat."  By  urging  thy  ceremonial  observances,  thou 
art  likely  to  ruin  him :  leave  him  free  to  his  own  conscience.  As 
an  invisible  atom  can  destroy  animal  life,  a  little  sin  can  damn  a 
souL 


No.  CXCII. 
Subject:  BsruTATiov. 
*'  Let  not  then  your  good  be  evil  spoken  of."— Bomans  ziv.  16. 
From  this  we  learn :  I.  That  a  good  man  may  lose  his  repu- 
tation.   He  may  do  so,  not  only  by  a  recdly  guilty  act, — for  a 
good  man  may  fall  into  sin,  and  one  sin  may  ruin  his  repu- 
tation,— ^but  by  a  seemingly  guilty  act.    He  may  make  mistakes, 
commit  imprudences.    Slander  is  Argos-eyed,  and  is  ever  on  the 
watch  for  imperfections  of  character,  especially  in  those  who  pro- 
fess to  live  the  higher  life.    Do  not  judge  men  by  their  reputa- 
tion.   Character  is  one  thing,  reputation  another.    Many  good 
men  have  bad  reputations,  and  many  bad  men  comparatively  good 
ones.    IL  A  good  man  should  anxiouslt  ouakd  his  reputation. 
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"  Let  not  your  good  be  evil  spoken  of."  A  good  man's  rdpuUtion 
is  one  of  his  chief  implements  of  social  usefulness.  N^  to 
character,  it  is  the  dearest  thing  he  has. 

• 

'^  Who  steals  my  parse,  steals  trash ;  *tis  something,  nothing : 
'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands ; 
Bat  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Bobs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed."-H3toXutp«are. 

Take  away  a  preacher*a  moral  reputation^  and  ho  is  powerless 
for  good. 
Conclusion  :  Avoid  every  appearance  of  evil. 


No.  cxonL 

Subjects  MoBAL  Q00BSB88. 

**  For  the  kingdom  of  Qod  is  not  meat  and  drink ;  hni  righteorunesg, 
and  i>eace,  and  joy  m  the  Holy  GHost.  For  he  that  in  these  things  semth 
Christ  is  acceptable  to  Qod,  and  approved  of  m6n«"-*^Bo]i.  xiv.  17, 18. 

Three  remarks  are  suggested  concerning  moral  goodness,  or 
true  religion.  I.  It  is  the  reign  or  God  in  the  sottl.  It  is 
spoken  of  as  "the  kingdom  of  God."    What  is  the  reign f    It  is 

(1)  the  reign  of  reality,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  appearance; 

(2)  the  reign  of  spirit,  in  contradistinction  to  the  reign  of  matter ; 
it  is  (3)  tho  reign  of  love,  in  contradistinction  to  the  reign  of  self- 
ishness ;  it  is  (4)  the  reign  of  the  absolnte,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  reign  of  the  contingent  and  fleeting.  II.  It  is  ▲  spibiiiiai 
SEEvicE  BENDEBSD  TO  Chkist.  "  For  ho  that  in  these  things 
serveth  Christ."  What  things  ?  Not  in  meat  "and  drink,  not 
in  mere  ceremonies  and  ritnalities,  bnt  in  spiritnal  exercises. 
"  Bighteonsness,  peaoe,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  To  serve 
Christ,  is  the  grand  end  of  being ;  to  serve  Christ,  ia  to  serre  in 
the  highest  sense  yonr  own  interests,  the  ^good  of  the  nnivene, 
and  the  will  of  God.  III.  It  is  the  'nmwBtn  OLosT  ot  icak.  It 
ensures  two  things  (1)  the  fibToor  of  God.  "  Aooeptabld  to  God.'^ 
To  please  God,  what  is  higher  than  this  P  To  faftve  Hui  miilee,  to 
enjoy  His  friendship  and  fellowabip.  (2)  The  fiironr  of  mtn, 
**  Approved  of  men."  Ghristly  goodness  oomauoida  tiie  invohm* 
tary  homage  of  all  contotenoes. 
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^l^t  ^ttlpit  Kvia  xk  Pattirmattrs. 


LAZIBUS  AND  HIS  SISTERS. 

I. 

If  natore's  loreliesii  soenes  the  heart  delight 
Of  him  who  gazeth,  happy  were  those  three 
Whose  dwelling  was  in  beanteons  Bethany — 
Hiard  by  the  mount  with  olive  blossoms  white ; 
If  gold  its  fortunate  owner's  life  makes  bright. 
And  most  when  used  the  clouds  of  poverty 
On  others'  skies  to  gild, — blest  would  they  be 
Who  wealth  possessed,  and  it  bestowed  aright ; 
If  love  makes  home  the  fairest  earthly  place. 
Then  were  they  glad  above  their  kind,  I  wis, 
Por  each  loved  each  fall  well;  nor  only  this. 
They  loved  their  Lord,  the  hope  of  Israel's  race, 
And  He  loved  thom,  and  oft,  oh  rapturous  bliss ! 
Beside  their  hearth  spake  with  them  face  to  face. 

n. 

Bat  suddenly  across  their  threshold  fell 

A  dreadful  shadow;  stricken  Lazarus  lies 

Disease,  and  the  sisters'  languid  eyes 

Mirror  the  grief  which  is  unspeakable, 

Albeit  hope  even  yet  their  breasts  doth  swell. 

Unto  a  messenger  they  say,  "  Arise  I 

*' Haste  to  Bethabara,  and  our  Lord  apprise 

"  That  Lazarus,  whom  He  loveth,  fares  not  well." 

'  Twas  all  they  spake.    Love  needs  no  argument. 

Show  to  the  faithful  Mend  but  that  his  aid 

Can  Buooour,  and,  if  not  perforce  delayedi 

Swift  he  proceeds,  on  mercy's  misaion  bent; 

The  news  they  sped,  nor  felt  a  whit  dismayed 

Lest  Christ  shotQd  fail  to  heed  their  words'  intent. 
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in. 

Bnt  Jesns  lingered :  long  and  anzionsly 

The  sisters  watched ;  and  ofl  as  smote  the  ear 

The  approaching  tread  of  hurried  f ootstex)s  near, 

Hope  in  their  desolate  hearts  takes  root,  and  see ! 

Upon  each  cheek  anon  it  doth  appear 

A  blushing  flower,  whose  bright  maturity 

Soon  fades  beneath  the  icj  touch  of  fear 

As  past  the  expectant  porch  the  glad  sounds  flee. 

And  now  more  weak  waxed  LazaruSi  and  even  more, 

Until  his  breath  scarce  heaved  his  firagile  frame : 

Yet  Jesus  tarried.    Is  His  mercy  o'er  P 

Hath  He  no  longer  love  for  them,  the  same 

As  once  He  had  P    And  now  their  dead  they  bore 

Unto  the  tomb ;  nor  even  then  He  came. 

IV. 

See !  in  their  ruined  home  the  sisters  bend 
Their  fevered  brows,  and  weep  their  losses  twain, — 
The  brother  whom  they  in  the  grave  have  lain, 
The  Saviour  who  exists  no  more  as  friend ; 
The  sadder  sorrow  this,  for  though  Death  rend 
Twin  human  souls  on  earth,  they  yet  again 
May  meet  beyond  the  kingdom  of  Death's  reign ; 
But  Christ-forsaken  spirits  naught  can  mend. 
And  so  they  mourned  from  weary  day  to  day. 
While  most  this  direful  thought  their  bosoms  rent,— 
That  Jesus  drew  not  near  them  to  allay 
The  grief  He  drew  not  near  them  to  prevent ; 
When  lo  I  the  cry,  "  He  oomes ;"  and  with  Him  they 
Their  listless  steps  to  their  dead  brother  bent. 

y. 

He  wept,  but  not  that  Lazarus  was  dead. 
And  would  englad  his  sisters*  home  no  more. 
Nor  greet  his  Lord  with  loving  words  when,  sore 
Of  foot  from  weary  travel,  Christ  should  tread    • 
The  threshold  of  their  hospitable  door, 
To  find  a  welcome  meal,  a  weloome  bed. 
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And  for  His  further  work  be  strengthened ; 

For  He  to  life  the  dead  man  would  restore. 

And  well  He  knew  who  to  a  listening  host 

Proclaimed  the  parable,  as  they  thronged  Him  round, 

Of  the  lost  sheep,  and  of  the  silver  lost« 

That  blessings  missed  are  prized  the  more  when  found  ; 

But  He  bemoaned,  with  tears,  the  fearful  oost 

Of  sin,  which  in  the  tomb  had  Lazarus  bound. 

VI. 

Beside  that  quiet  tomb  behold  them  stand ! 

The  tearful  trio  and  an  eager  crowd, 

Who  roll  away  the  stone,  as  bid ;  then,  in  a  loud 

And  piercing  yoice,  Christ  utters  the  command — 

"  Lazamsy  come  forth  V  And  lo !  the  dead  man,  hand 

And  foot  with  graye-clothes  bound,  obeyed,  and  stood 

Erect  amid  that  marvelling  multitude. 

Who  free  his  fettered  limbs.    The  scene  how  grand ! 

Prom  spirit-hosts  just  summoned,  he  who  views 

Amazed  the  mortal  throng  which  prying  press 

Around ;  the  exultant  sisterSj  who  caress 

His  vital  form  ;  their  radiant  Lord ;  the  Jews, 

Whose  breasts  the  fiendish  longing  doth  possess 

To  impart  to  Jesu's  foes  the  wondrous  news. 

« 

YIL 

Thenceforth  no  need  there  was  for  Christ  to  tell, 

If  risen  Lazarus  chanced  hard  by  to  be, 

Of  those  bright  mansions  where,  anon,  should  dwell 

All  those  who  loved  Him,  as  with  frequency 

He  spake  to  men  of  yore,  while  wonderingly 

They  caught  the  gracious  words  which  from  Him  fell ; 

For  Lazarus  had  those  glories  viewed,  and  he 

Could  speak  their  bliss,  which  doth  all  bliss  esocl. 

Tes !  he  had  seen  the  shining  Courts  on  high 

Which  Jesus,  by  the  loving  Father's  grace 

Impelled,  forsook  with  joy,  the  human  race 

Fallen  from  Qod  and  good  to  upraise  thereby ; 

So  Lazarus  oft  of  Heaven  would  speak,  while  nigh 

Christ  silent  heard,  meek  triumph  in  His  face. 
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Mach  cause  those  sisters  liad  their  SaTioor's  care 
To  doubt,  as  lagged  the  tardy  hours  away, 
And  from  their  sorrow  still  He  chose  to  stay, 
Nor  deigned  their  anguish  to  remove,  or  share ; 
And  yet,  e'en  'mid  the  depth  of  their  despair, 
His  loye  burned  for  them  with  its  wonted  ray. 
And  turned,  at  length,  their  sorrow's  night  to  day 
Of  gladdest  lustre  passing  all  compare. 
Thus  is  it  still  with  our  most  gracious  Lord ; 
Though  to  our  ciy  He  sometimes  callous  seem. 
Yet  feels  He  all  our  pangs;  and,  in  the  extreme 
Of  our  distress.  His  aid  will  oft  afiford  i 
Who  from  the  imprisoning  tomb  pent  Loaraa  freed. 
Hath  pity  and  power  to  meet  our  every  need. 

THOBinoir  Wills. 

Note, — I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Bftvid  Thomas,  the  author  of  "'^ 
Philosophy  of  Happiness  "  and  nomerous  other  worlcs  of  profound  aoJ 
snggestive  thought,  for  the  argument  of  the  Ist,  2nd,  and  8th  sonneta  ol 
the  above  series. — ^T.  W. 


Pbbacheb. — The  accent  of  couTietion  is  made  up  of  a  mixtoreof  bitli. 
power,  andlove  combined,  forming  a  oharacteiistio  which  is  at  onoe  simp^* 
pioas,  and  grand,  redolent  of  inspiration  and  sanctity.  It  is  the  yotv, 
the  magic  of  speech,  the  sacred  fire,  or  what  Hirabeau  styles  diTiziit^ia 
eloquence.  It  puts  argomenft  to  sUenoe,  withdrawB  aU  attention  from 
the  preacher,  and  fixes  it  solely  on  what  he  says,  or  rather  on  whit  Qo-^ 
says  through  bun.  It  oacries  eyezythiag  b^oxe  11,  beoanse  it  tuiafi 
from  a  heart  that  echoes  the  voice  of  God  Trim«Aif-  Bat  takai«»7 
the  accent  of  oonyiction  from  the  preacher,  and  divest  his  SHnoo  m( 
energetic  faith,  and  what  is  left  in  it  for  his  hearers  ?  Mere  som^' 
phrases  and  nothing  moie.^^—MulloU. 
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CWo  bold  it  to  be  ihe  datr  of  an  Bditor  either  to  give  an  early  notice  of  the 
bofliks  lent  to  him  fbr  remark,  or  to  return  them  at  once  to  the  Pabliaher*  It  ia 
v^naa  to  praiae  irorthlaia  booka;  it  ia  robbery  to  rataln  nimotioed  onea.] 


9HS  BBVnWflB'B  OAKOK. 

In  every  workiegaidtha  anthor'a  end. 
Sinoano&a  oan  oompaaa  more  than  they  intend. 


Thb  Wnnr<mBB.    (*'  What  i«  the  ohatf  to  the  wrxat  t  with  the  Lord.") 

The  world  wonts  a  Wiimower,  and  a  Wiimower  it  shall  have.  Never 
were  the  good  things  oonneoted  with  the  general  life  of  England  and  its 
varied  associations  more  mixed  with  ohaff  than  now.  Politioal  Tem- 
porizings, Mercantile  Trickeries,  Priestly  Assnmptions,  Social  Bjco- 
phancies  and  Hollowness,  Judicial  OormptlonSt  Jonmalistio  Venalities, 
Scientific  Fallacies,  Literary  Sensualities  abound  on  every  hand,  and 
not  only  enfeeble  the  instrumentalities  that  would  be  beneficial,  but 
sicken  all  minds  of  true  discernment  and  all  hearts  whose  instincts  are 
pure  and  honest.  The  True  in  all  circles,  neighbourhoods,  parties, 
and  Ohurehes  are  sighing  for  some  instrument  that  shall  winnow  the 
Literary,  Social,  Political  and  Religious  Life  of  this  country  with  the 
fian  of  Ethical  Truth,  and  by  the  strong  breeses  of  Analytic  Research. 

"  Thb  WnmowsB  "  is  being  prepared,  and  will  soon  commence  its 
work.  Whatever  books,  records  of  public  movements,  speeches,  or 
sermons  are  sent  to  the  office  shall  be  carefully  sifted^-the  wheat 
preserved  and  the  chaff  borne  away  by  the  wind  of  just  and  kindly 
eritieism. 

All  employed  in  this  work  must  be  thoroughly  qualified  for  their  ardu- 
ous task — ^for  arduous  it  will  be ; — ^They  will  be  men  as  disgusted  with 
an  the  ihami  and  unreaUtiee  of  modem  English  life  as  Thomas  Carlyle, 
Whose  deep,  strong  longings  are  for  some  instrument  with  which  to 
'*  fumigate  the  atmosphere."  The  writers  will  be  selected  from  every 
department  of  our  national  life,— Politicians  to  sift  Parliamentary 
measures.  Scientists  to  sift  scientific  questions,  Jurists  to  sift  judiciid 
procedures,  Economists  to  sift  mercantile  transactions,  Homiletic  Orities 
to  sift  pulpit  discourses,  and  Moral  Reformers  to  sift  even  the  so-called 
^'  Christian  world.**  They  will  be  men  pledged  to  do  their  work  in  a 
spirit  catholic  and  generous,  abjuring  all  that  is  cynical,  narrow,  and 
sectarian. 

'*  Thb  Witnrowsa,**  whose  mission  and  spirit,  thus  broadly  indicated, 
will  be  ft  First-class  Weekly  Journal  that  shall  ohronide  as  well  as 
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eriiioize  the  leading  agenoiefl  and  events  of  the  week,  taldng  eare  to  f^ 
special  attention  to  the  character  and  operations  of  onr  British  Chnrehea. 

The  Proprietors  are  determined  that  '*The  Winnower"  shall  be  a 
Jonmal  that  no  thoughtful  minister  or  layman  of  any  party  or  eom- 
mnnion  shall  be  ashamed  to  own  or  reluctant  to  welcome  as  their 
organ.  By  excluding  from  its  columns  all  puerile  tales,  sensational 
anecdotes,  morbid  sentimentalities,  fawning  adulations  of  publie  mas, 
tea-meeting  twaddlings,  or  adyertisements  of  questionable  morality,  it 
will  haye  ample  space  for  the  record  of  those  eyents  and  disonsaioii  of 
those  topics  which  are  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  community. 

{We  insert  this,  not  merely  because  the  projectors  request  us  to  do  so, 
but  because  of  our  deep  sense  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  journal  and 
strong  desire  to  see  it  in  triumphant  action.  As  we  understand  that 
the  projectors  are  determined  to  start  with  a  oertainty  of  snceees,  they 
are  anxious  to  obtain  a  large  number  of  pledged  subseriben  for  one  year. 
Post  free,  €«.  6d.    We  invite  communications. 


SsBKORB  BY  THi  LiTX  Bsv.  W.  H.  Bboosvxsld.  Edited  hj  Urs. 
Bbookhbld.  With*  Biographical  Kotice  by  Lord  LxmLoooi. 
London:  Smith,  Elder  A  Co.,  16,  Waterloo  Plaoe. 

These  are  no  ordinary  sermons.  They  are  the  produolions  of  a  naa 
of  genius  of  enlarged  culture  and  brinial  of  humour.  The  following 
letter  which  he  wrote,  when  a  curate  at  ICaltby,  to  Lord  Lyttelton,  tiis 
author  of  his  Biographical  Notiee,  will  give  an  insi|^t  into  the  hiimiwwns 
side  of  his  mind.  **  Nothing  ohangeth  in  this  most  lithio  spot  The 
inventive  spirit  of  a  TtsMi  reporter  would  fall  into  lethargy  is  five 
minutes  from  the  dearth  and  drought  of  notahilia.  I  have  on  the  weiy 
eoat  you  last  saw  me-in ;  my  hair  and  nails  grow  not ;  the  ftddle  is  alill 
unstrung.  The  only  string  it  had  when  you  saw  it  will  not  vaiy  the 
monotony  by  cracking.  The  lean  Galvinist  is  still  lean  and  ttiU  a  Gal- 
vinist.  The  very  smoke  hangs  as  it  did  over  the  chinmeya,  enrhsnted 
with  sloth,  refushig  to  modify  itself  into  any  new  evolntions ;  the  birds 
hop  not,  the  fishes  flop  not,  the  kine  crop  not,  and  for  me,  mj  mind  is 
the  callous  unresisting  victim  of  a  painless  but  fatal  chronie,  and  wj 
wits  lie  all  five  huddled  and  stifled  in  a  leathern  ftlephantiams  of  sLoih, 
ineapable  and  inaccessible." 

A  communication  which  Miss  Thackeray  forwarded  to  the  nobis 
author  of  the  Memoir  is  also  very  interesting,  inasnraoh  as  it  reveals 
the  judgment  of  her  illustrious  father,  as  to  the  oharaeter  and  morilB  ef 
the  preacher.  ^*  It  is,**  says  Hiss  Thackeray,  **  a  great  many  yean  now 
since  we  saw  lir.  Brookfleld  for  the  first  time.  He  was  standing  In  a 
white  surplice,  reading  the  psalms  to  the  precipitate  chant  ef  tbe 
choristers  in  some  old  London  church.  It  made  a  great  impiiMinn  on 
ns  at  the  time,  for  we  had  been  used  only  to  the  JB^raneh  PioteslaPt 
service.    I  can  ahnost  hear  the  voice  through  all  these  yeans.    It  was 
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▼6f7  dear  and  mellow,  and  the  words  had  a  oeriain  deliberate  measure, 
whioh  I  think  is  peooliar  to  many  of  the  Cambridge  men  of  that  time ; 
ooltiTated,  melancholy,  the  notes  are  very  distinotiye.  One  of  my 
father's  best-known  essays  is  called  the  *  Curate's  Walk.'  It  was  pub- 
lished in  Punehf  at  a  time  when  S'rank  Whitestook  and  his  friend  wexe 
still  oompaiatiyeiy  young  men.  Perhaps  people  do  not  know  that  Frank 
Whitestook's  name  was  William  Brookfield.  He  was  a  curate  then  in  St. 
James's^  and  living  in  Qreat  Pnlteney  Street.  My  father,  telling  us  once 
about  this  essay,  said  that  he  had  never  seen  any  one  enter  more  kindly 
and  excellently  into  such  work.  Mr.Brookfield  seemed  to  understand  his 
poor  people  with  admirable  instinct,  and  to  know  how  to  speak  to  them, 
to  deal  with  their  wants,  and  how  to  meet  tbem  on  their  own  ground. 
Many  persons  do  not  remember  the  description  of  the  journeyman 
shoemaker  and  his  family  in  the  **  Curate's  Walk.*'  Their  story  was 
the  old  one.  The  man  had  been  in  work  and  had  the  fever.  The 
clothes  had  been  pawned,  the  furniture  and  the  bedstead  had  been  sold, 
and  they  slept  on  the  mattress ;  the  mattress  went,  and  they  slept  on 
the  floor ;  the  tools  went,  and  the  end  of  all  things  seemed  at  hand, 
when  the  gracious  apparition  of  the  Curate  with  his  umbrella  came  and 
sheered  those  stricken-down  poor  folks.  The  journeyman  shoemaker 
must  have  been  astonished  at  such  a  sight.  He  is  not  or  was  not  a 
church-goer.  He  is  a  man  of  advanced  opinions,  believing  that  priests 
are  hypocntes,  and  that  clergymen  in  general  drive  about  in  coaches  and 
four,  and  eat  a  tithe  pig  a  day.  This  proud  priest  got  Mr.  Crispin  a 
bed  to  lie  upon  and  some  soup  to  eat ;  and  (being  the  treasurer  of  certain 
good  folks  of  his  paiiah,  whose  charities  he  administers)  as  soon  as  the 
man  was  strong  enough  to  work,  the  curate  lent  him  money  wherewith 
to  redeem  his  tools,  and  which  our  friend  is  paying  back  by  instalments 
at  this  day.  And  any  man  who  has  seen  these  two  honest  men  talldng 
together  would  have  said  the  shoemaker  was  the  haughtier  of  the  two. 

»« X  remember  myself  once  walking  over  a  stubble  field  at  Somerby  with 
Mr.  Brookfield,  and  hearing  him  talk  about  his  parishioners  there.  He 
was  ill  even  then,  and  bearing  much  pain  and  languor  with  courage, 
patience,  and  reserve,  though  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time.  *  How 
ean  I  preach  to  him  t  What  is  there  for  him  to  deny  himself? '  he  said 
as  an  old  man  staggered  past  with  some  great  load  upon  his  head.  *  He 
gets  np'fii  four  in  the  morning,  he  works  all  day  long  in  the  field,  through 
all  weathers  and  wind ;  he  crawls  home  at  night,  stupified  with  fatigue 
and  crippled  with  rheumatism,  to  fling  himself  down  to  sleep ;  he  never 
eomplains ;  he  dines  contentedly  off  dry  bread  and  a  bit  of  bacon  per- 
haps on  Sundays.  He  has  had  nothing  better  for  years ;  he  will  never 
have  anything  else  to  expect.  He  is  honest,  patient,  industrious,  self- 
denying.    It  is  he  who  preaches  the  sermon,  not  L' " 

The  Memoir  is  a  deeply  interesting  one.  The  volume  contains  twenty- 
six  sermons,  and  they  are  no  ordinazy  productions.  Though  in  the 
conventional  sense  they  are  anti-evangelical,  in  the  Gospel  sense  they 
are  evangelical  in  the  highest  degree.    They  abound  with  quickening 
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tmthfl  and  strOdxig  Uliistrationg,  Onr  readers  mil  be  able  to  Judge  oi 
their  charaoter  by  the  one  that  we  repnblbh  in  oar  Leading  Boinilj  thia 
month, 

Tbb'  Olxsoyieas's  MkBAxon.  Condneted  bj  SCembeM  of  the  Ghneb 
Homiletical  Society.  Y<A.h  Parti.  I^ondon :  Hoddar  A  Wou^btaiu 
37i  Patemoeter  Bow. 

Oar  readers  will  bear  as  witness  that  we  hare  always  weleaxnad  witt 
a  kind  word  every  serial  that  has  appeared  of  a  hondletfe  ebaraoler; 
and  certainly  a  large  nomber  haye  appeared  irom  time  to  iime  sfnoe  the 
advent  of  the  Himiligt,  If  the  HomitUt  has  done  nothing  mcbe,  if 
certainly  has  had  the  power  of  calling  np  oompetitOTS,  if  not  opponents. 
Many  of  them  hare  had  their  day  and  passed  away.  "Wbo^  is  the 
EvangeUcal  Putpit,  that  came  soon  after  as  into  the  field ;  andwhese 
avowed  object  it  was,  to  correct  oar  errors  and  to  silenoe  ottr  TCics? 
Long  sinoe  gone.  Where  is  the  CongregaHondl  PuXpU,  that  rose  op  for 
the  same  parpose,  and  had  fbr  its  oontribntors,  what,  in  the  cant  and 
arrogance  of  a  cliqae,  were  called  '*  the  leading  preachers  of  the  denomina- 
tion r  '*  It  gave  op  the  ghost,  and  has  sank  into  oblMott  long  ago.  Where 
is  the  Pulpit  Analyit^  which  stated  in  i^hnost  its  first  nomber  that  Hie 
Rhmilist  had  done  its  work,  had  worn  itself  oat,  and  that  it  had  come 
to  drive  it  from  the  field  and  take  Its  place?  Thoogh  it  had  more 
strength  than  any  of  them,  It  too  has  gone  to  the  grave  with  its 
predecessors ;  and  sinee  its  demise  some  80,000  fresh  volomes  of 
the  BomilUt  have  appeared,  and  ztearly  all  have  been  sold.  When 
is  the  Preaeher't  Lantern,  that  was  kindled  by  the  expiring  fites  of 
the  Anatyit  t  It  flickered  a  few  montiis  and  then  went  ooi,  and  left 
the  world  as  bright  as  ever.  Here  comes  another  from  the  same  pttbUh 
ing  hoase ;  and  if  this  nomber  is  a  figdr  specimen,  ft  is  imjKMiibie  lor  it 
to  Hve,  anless  the  object  of  sermons  is  to  act  the  part  of  mental  bhlcnll 
and  make  the  palpit  more  somnific  than  ever.  TtB  Bditor'S  address  it 
one  of  the  most  pointless  things  one  can  read.  The  first  diseonrse  is 
by  a  bishop,  and  charaoteristioally  dtdL  It  has  not  a  single  original 
thooght,  nor  one  ray  of  genios.  Two  short  articles  from  the  pen  of  Bev. 
Prebendary  Griffith  are  aboat  the  only  things  in  it  worth  teading.  The 
Magazine  contains  several  pages  of  extracts, nearly  all  of  which  maybe 
foond  in  **  Di<dfcenson*s  Blostrations,**  or  **  Bates'  Bncydopttdia  of  Anee> 
dotes.*'  If  the  <%arch  Homiletioal  Sddety  csn  prodnee  nothing  better 
than  this,  it  will  not  do  mach  toward  improving  the  palpit  cH  ^e  age. 
One  thing  we  can  say  in  its  favoar,  and  that  is,  it  does  not  tiy  to  imitate 
the  H<»militt,  as  several  have  done.  On  the  principle  that  men  recoil 
instinctively  from  tiiose  animals  that  are  most  like  themselves,  we  hare 
often  felt  a  diagasfc  for  homiletie  prodaotions  that  have  been  fsahionej 
entirely  after  the  model  of  the  BomilUt.  A  volame  of  snch  was  sent  to 
as  the  other  day :  the  type,  headings  of  the  articles,  distribation  of  the 
sabjects,  phraeeology,  were  BO  like  the  Bomilitt  that  we  looked  at  it  is 
we  Bhoald  at  a  gorilla,  too  mach  like  ourselves  to  be  entertained. 
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Thb  Ybab  or  Saltatiov:  Wobdb  or  Ian  fob  Evebt  Dat.  By  J.  Van 
OofnBzn,  D.D.  Junb  to  Dbcbmbbb.  Translated  by  G.  Bpekcx. 
Bdinbnrgh:  T.  A  T.  Clark,  88»  George  Street. 

Tlfe  author  of  this  ezeellent  work  is  by  tbiB  time  well  known  to  onr 
readers.  EIb  prodaetions  are  always  enlightened,  spirited,  rigoroas,  and 
deront.  An  eztraot  from  the  Preface  will  repeal  to  onr  readers  the  natnre 
and  purpose  of  this  book.  **  Every  portion  of  it,  as  far  as  possible,  is 
eomplete  in  itself ;  every  needless  digression,  nay,  every  sttperflnoos  sen- 
tenoe,  having  been  rigidly  suppressed.  Why  be  silent  on  what  I  have 
no  desire  to  eonoeal  f  Not  nnfreqnently  may  be  found  here  compressed 
into  two  pages,  that  which  in  a  more  extended  form  has  been  employed 
as  a  pulpit  discourse.  A  large  provision  of  unpublished  sermons  have 
been  used  by  me  for  this  purpose ;  and  often  the  task  of  compression  has 
cost  considerable  labour  before  it  could  be  made  to  assume  its  present 
form.  Perhaps  the  book,  well  employed,  may  not  be  foxmd  of  inconsider- 
able service  as  a  chapter  of  practical  theology,  and  after  my  decease 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  legacy  of  practical  homilies.  It  will,  at 
least,  be  apparent  that  I  regard  the  office  of  a  preacher  with  far  greater 
seriousness,  and  make  for  myself,  as  such,  far  higher  demands  than  in 
the  present  day  is  done  by  many.  Much  of  what  is  here  expressed  in 
such  a  modest  form  has  been  in  former  years  urged  with  vehemence,  and 
then  not  easily  rejected.  Late,  however,  but  times  change,  and  we 
with  them.  Many  of  those  to  whom  my  words  and  writings  were,  through 
the  grace  of  God,  at  one  time  of  significance,  have  now  gone  hence ; 
others  who  still  know  and  comprehend  me  will  perhaps  in  these  sheets 
appreciate  the  evidence  of  personal  faith  and  spiritual  experience  in  which 
we  are  united,  whatever  else  may  faint  and  fail.  A  portion  of  myself,  of 
the  best  that  I  can  give,  I  have  expressed  in  these  pages ;  and  in  so  far  I 
have  myself  found  in  these  meditations  inward  refreshing  in  many  a 
weary  and  solitary  hour.  Hi^  it  prepare  a  similar  invigoration  to  my 
companions  in  the  path  a^d  in  the  contest,  both  on  this  aide  of  the 
ocean  and  on  the  other,  in  whose  hearts  and  households  those  words  of 
life  have  found  a  willing  entrance,  which  shall  ever  be  to  me  yet  more 
and  more  the  material  for  humble  gladness  in  Him  who  has  strengthened 
me  for  this  work  in  the  service  of  His  Church.'* 

We  heartily  recommend  this  book,  as  one  of  the  very  best  of  its  kind 
that  has  appeared. 


TmS    EvitfBLASTtKd    SlOM;     OB,    CfiBISllANlTV    ITS    OWK   WiTHBSS.       By 

WxLLiAk  Hudson.    London :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

This  book  contains  seven  discourses,  the  subjects  of  which  are,  The 
Everlasting  Sign,  The  Saviour  of  the  Gospel,  Decision,  The  Pivine  Ideal 
of  the  Church,  True  Christian  Discipleship,  Christian  Worship,  A  Pure 
Life  in  an  Impure  World. 

We  give  the  Preface,  as  explaining  the  author's  idea  in  this  work. 
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<«  The  second  of  these  disoonrses  was  delivered  in  BnbBtmee  tX  Horn 
Oasile  in  May  last,  in  connection  with  an  annual  meeting  of  Gtansluii 
Ministers  who  honoured  me  with  a  unamlnons  reqnest  for  its  pidto- 
tion.  The  rest  have  been  delivered  in  the  ordmary  oonxse  of  my  piAlw 
ministrations,  and  appear  in  their  present  fozm  as  a  memorial  of  urvioei 
in  which  some  persons  profess  to  have  f oxmd  interest  and  profit.  But 
another  design  has  also  been  kept  in  mind,  as  the  title  of  the  book  win 
show ;  and  the  volume  is  given  to  the  public  under  the  oonvietion  that  it 
deals  after  its  manner  with  a  subject  of  great  present  importanoe.  The 
thorough  investigation  of  this  subject  ia  most  desirable,  and  this  litiJe 
book  may  be  a  slight  contribution  towards  that  endL  The  Ohriatian  life 
is  among  us,  appealing  to  every  one  who  observes  and  thinks.  What  is 
its  origin,  and  what  great  lesson  is  its.  presence  designed  to  teach? 
This  two-fold  question  the  following  pages  are  meant  to  answer  in  sods 
fair^degree.  How  the  argument  has  been  conducted,  and  what  amomi 
of  value  is  to  be  attributed  to  it,  as  here  presented,  I  leave  the  zeadff  to 
consider  and  determine  for  himself.'' 

There  is  much  in  these  discourses  stimulating  at  onoe  to  the  tidnknig 
and  the  devotional  elements  of  human  nature.  Many  pasaages  will  be 
found  marked  by  vigour  and  eloquence. 


Thb  Pastobal  Oabe.     By  Saxtjil  Mac  All.     Iiondcm :   Hoddtf  & 

Stoughton,  Paternoster  Bow. 

The  intention  of  the  author  of  this  work  is  midoubtedly  good,  vA 
many  of  his  remarks  are  characterized  by  practical  wisdom.  But,  ah 
met  the  young  preachers  who  require  such  minute  directions  as  to  how 
they  should  act  in  their  various  departments  of  duty,  must  be  eo 
destitute  of  true  genius  and  pastoral  aptitudes  that  they  should  gire 
themselves  to  manual  ,and  mechanical  work  rather  than  to  the  wodc  ^ 
inspiring  souls  to  the  right  and  the  true.  They  must  be  dolts  indeed,  to 
require  much  of  the  advice  contained  in  this  little  volume. 


Am  Account  of  this  Tbm  Days'  tOoNVENTZON  voB  xbx  Pbokoboi  or 
ScBiPTUBAL  Holiness  held  at  Bbxghtom.  London ;  F.  £.  laa^t 
89,  Warwick  Lane. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  all  the  people  who  enter  into  this  xevival  kiod 
of  work  are  well-meaning  and  heartily  desire  to  be  good  and  do  good. 
But  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  the  amoxmt  of  egotism  which  ahnoet 
every  speaker  displays,  the  theological  crudities  that  he  uttecs,  nd  the 
sensation  which  he  seeks  to  produce,  are  opposed  alike  to  our  nonl 
tastes  and  to  our  convictions  as  to  the  suUime  ideas  'vtA  loftj 
purposes  of  spiritual  Christianity. 


A     HOMILY 

OM 

Lessmts   Suggested   by  our  Lord's 
First  Purification  of  the  Temple.* 


SCHLtlXBUAOHlB  X. 


7F  Christ  had  appeared  as  a  Teacher  merely,  even 
this  irould  hare  been  a  great  beneEt ;  and  the 
truth,  onoe   scattered  abroad  in   the  hearts 
of  men,  would  never  have  perished;  but  it 
would    hardly    in    this    way  have  become    an 
aSair  of  the  whole  hnmaD  race  and  bare  acquired 
this  extenaire  influence  over  it. 

Where  anything  great  is  to  be  effected,  there  word  and 
deed,  teaching  and  labour,  must  meet  together ;  and  so 
also  with  Christ,  the  teaching  is  only  one-half  of  His 
occupation,  the  other  half  is  the  eBtabliahmenb  of  a  com- 
munity of  love  and  rererence  towards  Gbd,  of  a  new  mind^ 
of  a  holy  spirit. 

Therefore  it  waa  necessary  that  He  should  appear,  in 
regfird  to   the   existing  institutions  bt  religion,  and   in 

•  John  U.  13-17. 
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regard  to  wKat  was  essential  in  the  old  sfcill-existent  oon- 
8titution,  as  a  Reformer ;  and  it  is  important  for  na  to 
learn  from  an  example,  upon  what  principles  He  acted  in 
this  capacity. 

This  was  the  first  time,  since  our  Saviour  had  publicly 
appeared  as  Teacher,  that  He  had  entered  the  saored  pre- 
cincts of  the  Teo^pH 

The  Temple  Ivas  the  outward  centre  of  all  religious 
life;  all  pious  hopes  and  notions  clustered  around  it; 
and  from  it  proceeded  all  arrangements  which  held  the 
pddpl^  to|^ethep  among  themselves,  and  separated  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Here  it  was  necessary  that 
the  work  of  &iprovement  should  begin,  and  the  founda- 
tion be  laid  of  the  new  spiritual  edifice  which  Christ  had 
come  into  the  world  to  erect. 

Let  t;is  from  that  account  lean%  the  principles  hy  ichidi 
our  Lord  was  actuated  in  the  improvement  of  all  thai  had 
reference  to  the  religioas  associations  ofnien. 

I.  In  the  first  plaoe  we  perceive,  that  in  this  case 
also  our  Lord  shows  that  Se  cavie  not  to  dissolve  and  to 
destroy,  hut,  connecting  Himself  with  what  tioas  given,  h 
improve  and  to  oomplete.  •    *•• . 

In  accordance  with  the  opposite  self-revealing  ten- 
dency, which,  even  in  our  time  is  in  many  other  i^espects 
well-meaning,  it  might  be  asked.  Why  did  the  Bedeemer 
expose  HimseHf  to  such  trouble  and  danger  for  the  im- 
provement of  an  institution,  the  downfall  of  which  He 
had  Himself  bo  truly  prophesied  ?  (John  iv.  21.) 

Hut  yet  we  see  everywhere,  that  He  was  not  wflUng  to 
erect  the  new  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old,  but,  so  much  aa 
in  Him  lay,  the  former  should  connect  itself  in  a  mild 
and  gentle  way  with  the  latter,  in  order  to  improve  it. 

This  bias  of  genuine  godlike  wisdom^  this  equally 
pacific  and  victorious  power  of  Christ  we  too  are  required 
♦o  make  our  own.     Never  can  destruction  be  the  specific 
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aim^  the  conscioas  and  deliberate  act,  of  the  thoroughly 
spiritoal  man,  bat  only  maintenance  and  reformation 
with  a  view  to  greater  perfectnesa. 

What  13  incapable  of  improTement  will  fall;  but  let 
this  happen,  not  by  the  deed  of  violence  and  injustice, 
let  it  be  the  result  of  its  inward  inevitable  destiny« 

11.  The  zeal  of  tJte  Saviour  in  the  purification  of  the  Tern' 
pie  was  directed  to  this  end — that  out  of  those  precincts 
which  were  devoted  to  pious  meditation,  out  of  that  quiet 
retreat  which  was  set  apart,  in  the  midst  of  the  busy 
world,  for  the  fashioning  of  the  inner  life,  everything 
should  be  banished  which  might  entangle  and  draw  tnen 
down  again  into  the  ilwUghts  and  anxieties  of  comtnon  life. 

Not  frivolous-minded,  nay,  even  truly  just  and  candid 
persons  might  have  thought  that  such-like  outward 
things  were  nothing  injurious,  and  could  present  no  hin- 
drance to  the  true  directing  of  the  mind  toward  God. 
The  Temple  was  surely  large  enough ;  all  those  business 
people  were  surely  ministering  to  the  commerce  of  the 
religious  life.  Was  it  not  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
they  were  within  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Temple  ? 
Those  who  allowed  their  devout  feelings  to  be  disturbed 
by  them,  could  in  any  case  only  be  such  from  whom  it 
would  simply  never  be  possible  to  remove  all  occasions  of 
disturbance,  and  so  forth. 

But  human  prudence  is  one  thing,  Christ's  insight, 
which  here  must  have  shown  itself  the  true  one,  another. 

Whatever  is  designed  to  bring  men  together  into  the 
presence  of  the  Most  High,  and  to  sustain  and  strengthen 
them  in  their  irUercourse  with  Ood,  let  it  be  Tcept  pure,  ar^ 
iiot  be  desecrated. 

The  weakness  of  the  human  heart  forbids  the  outward 
and  the  inward,  the  worldly  and  the  Divine,  to  be  thus 
indiscriminately  mingled,  and  makes  even  the  outward 
separation  of  the  two  domains  to  be  necessary. 
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The  germ  of  corruption  in  the  Jewish  nation  was 
precisely  that  mixing  np  of  the  holy  and  earthly^ike 
ecclesiastical  and  the  civil ;  hence  that  readiness  to  be 
satisfied  in  religion  and  morality  with  the  empty  word 
and  outward  custom. 

Because  Christ  saw  this.  He  considered  what  He  now 
did  to  be  so  necessary,  that  He  repeated  it  later  on. 

Therefore  let  ns  also  keep  our  ecclesiastical  society, 
which  the  same  temple-purifying  LOrd  has  instituted,  free 
from  all  admixture  with  foreign  and  discordant  elements. 

III.  Thirdly,  it  might  be  asked,  with  what  right  ihe 
Saviour  acted  in  this  way.  Did  Ho  not  overstep  the 
limits  of  His  authority,  and  meddle  with  the  concerns 
of  the  priests  and  rulers  ? 

No.  It  was  a  part  of  the  free  customs  of  that  age  and 
nation,  that  any  person  could  attack  and  remove  what- 
ever ran  counter  to  the  public  right.  At  that  time 
honest  zeal  had  its  rights  and  room  to  work  in. 

Where  no  public  action  is  allowed,  but  what  is 
apportioned  to  outward  oflSces,  there  that  too-narrow 
spirit  abounds  which  is  idle  and  negligent  in  that  which 
is  good,  when  there  is  no  direct  demand  for  it  in  the  out- 
ward calling,  or  in  connection  with  which  each  is  ever 
leaning  upon  his  neighbour. 

The  spirit  of  the  Redeeiiuer^  in  which  He  was  far  frm 
all  slothfulness  towards  the  good  and  from  etfery  cowardly 
sentiment,  is  to  pass  over  into  tlie  mind  and  life  of  every 
Christian, 

Zealous  speech  accompanied  His  deeds  from  the  com- 
mencement and  aroused  the  bystanders,  so  that  the  work 
of  cleansing  which  He  had  begun  was  carried  to  comple- 
tion. Thus  also  we  are  to  lift  up  our  voices  for  the 
right  and  good,  that  we  may  win  public  opinion  for  it; 
the  scourges  that  terrify  in  the  present  day  are  fear  and 
"^hame. 
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We  Christians  are  the  nation  of  priests,  who  are 
called  to  keep  the  great  temple  pure — ^the  spiritual 
temple  of  the  Godhead  upon  earth. 

W.  B.   COLLEB, 


0mtktk  S^Mtl^t^  an  t\t  §00k  ai 

psalms* 

Our  Parpose.— Manv  learned  and  deyoat  men  hare  crone  phUologieaXly  throogli 
this  Tbhxliv,  this  book  of  Hebrew  hymns,  and  have  left  ns  the  rich  reenftfl  of  their 
inqoirim  in  Tolames  within  the  reach  of  every  Biblical  Btadent.  To  do  the  mere 
rerbal  kermeneutia  of  this  book,  even  as  well  as  it  has  been  done,  wonld  be  to  oon- 
tribata  nothinfi^  fresh  in  the  way  of  evoking  or  enforcing  its  Divine  ideas.  A 
thoroogh  KOKiLXTio  treatment  it  has  never  yet  received,  and  to  this  work  we  hero 
commit  ottrselvee,  determining  to  employ  the  best  resnlts  of  modem  Biblical  aoholiur- 
■hip. 

Ohir  Hethod.— Oar  plan  of  treatment  will  comprise  fonr  sections :— (1)  The 
HiBTOBT  of  the  passage.  Lyric  i>oetry,  which  the  book  is,  is  a  delineation  of  living 
character ;  and  the  key.  therefore,  to  unlock  the  meaning  and  reach  the  spirit  of  the 
words  is  a  knowledge  of  the  men  and  circnmstances  that  the  poet  sketches  with  his 
lyric  pencil. — {2\  AKiroTA.Tioirs  of  the  passage.  This  will  include  short  explanatory 
notes  on  any  ambiguous  word,  phrase,  or  allusion  that  may  occur.— (S)  The  Amou- 
XSHC  of  the  passage.  A  knowledge  of  the  main  drift  of  an  author  is  amongst  the 
most  essential  conditions  for  interpreting  his  meaning.— (4)  The  HoxxiiBtics  of  the 
passage.  This  is  our  main  work.  We  shall  endeavour  so  to  group  the  Divine  ideas 
that  have  been  legitimately  educed,  as  to  suggest  such  thoughts,  and  indicate  such 
sermonizing  methods,  as  may  promote  the  proficiency  of  modern  pulpit  ministra« 
Uons. 


Stt1;]doct:   The  mere  Formalist  and  the  Spiritualist  in 

Beligion. 

*<  Bat  onto  the  wicked  God  saith,"  etc.— PsaIiM  1. 16-23. 

H18TOBT. — ^See  page  139. 

AimoTATioNs:  Yer.  16. — **But  unto  the  wicked  Oodtaith,  What  hast  thou 
to  do  to  declare  My  ttattitett  or  that  thou  shouldeet  take  My  covenant  in 
thy  mouth  f  '*  The  words  "  statutes  "  and  *'  covenant "  express  the 
same  thing,  Yiz.»  the  law  of  God. 

Ver.  17.—**  Seeing  thou  hatest  instruction,  and  cosiest  My  words  behind 
thee.**    The  words  of  Paul,  Bom.  iL  21-23,  are  a  commentary  on  this. 

Ver.  18, 19,  20. — "  When  thou  saweit  a  thief,  then  thou  consentedst  with 
him,  and  hast  been  partaker  with  adulterers.  Thou  givest  thy  mouth  to 
evil,  and  thy  tongue  frameth  deceit.  Thou  sittest  and  speakest  against 
thy  brother  ;  thou  slanderest  thine  own  mother*s  son.**  Here  is  a  terrible 
indictment,  a  long  catalogne  of  charges.    Dishonesty  :  "  consentedst 
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^th**  ihieTes,  sympathiziiig  ifith  and  aoqaiesofng  in  their  eonduet. 
AduUiry  :  **  hast  been  partaker  with  adulterers."  A  viee,  this,  oom- 
mon  amongst  the  Jewish  people.  Falsehood :  "  Givest  thy  monih  to 
evil,  and  thy  tongne  frameth  deceit."  Their  tongues  were  employed  in 
devising  and  executing  purposes  of  fraud  und  falsehood.  Slander: 
"  Thon  speakest  against  thy  brother ;  thou  slanderest  thine  own 
mother's  son."  All  these  crimes  they  had  perpetrated  whilst  attend- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  the  duties  of  a  mere  ceremonial  religion. 

Ver.  21. — **  These  things  hast  thou  done,  and  I  kept  silence.*^  That  is, 
I  have  held  my  peace  j  I  have  not  interfered  to  check  thy  freedom,  or 
to  punish  thy  sins.  '*  Thou  thoughtest  that  I  was  aUogether  amh  on 
one  as  thy  self, ^^  This  is  a  very  common  and  a  Tery  grieyous  moni 
mistake — ^men  judging  God  by  themselyes.  **  But  I  will  reprove  ikef, 
and  set  them  in  order  before  thine  eyes.'*  That  is,  I  will  array  thy  sina 
before  thine  eyee.  I  will  so  spread  them  out  before  thee  that  then 
shalt  see  them  distinctly  and  impressively. 

Ver,  22. — "  Now  consider  thist  yethat  forget  God,  lest  I  tear  yanin pieces, 
and  there  he  none  to  deliver.**  "  Oh,  consider  this,  ye  lorgetteis  of 
God,  lest  I  rend,  and  there  be  no  deliverer." — Alexander, 

Ver.  23.—**  Whoso  offereth  praise  glorifieth  Me :  and  to  him  that  ordereth 
his  conversation  aright  will  I  show  the  salvation  of  God,**  This  means 
the  same  as  verses  14  and  15. 

AaonmiTT. — This  begins  the  second  part  of  the  same  subjeet  as  thateen- 
tained  in  the  former  verses.  In  those  verses  is  shown  that  mere  out- 
ward form  cannot  obtain  acceptance  with  God,  but  that  the  religion  of 
the  heart  is  the  one  essential  thing.  Here  it  is  shown  that  wicked  mea 
eannot  be  approved  of  by  God,  however  strict  and  regular  in  their  r^ 
ligious  observances. 

HoMiLETics. — Homiletically,  the  verses  bring  under  our 
notice  two  el&fifies  of  religions  men  :  the  mere  formalists  and 
the  trae  spiritualists. 

I.  The  here  fobmalists  in  religion.  Concerning  these, 
seyeral  things  are  suggested. 

First :  They  are  religioushj  aetive,  **  What  hast  thou  to  do 
tp  declare  My  statutes  ?**  etc.  Mere  formalists  are  often  very 
busy  in  preaching  and  praying.  As  a  rule,  perhaps,  the  good 
thing  that  man  most  laoks  he  will  speak  most  about;  the  man 
who  loves  least  will  talk  most  about  love ;  the  man  with  the 
least  principle  will  be  the  most  active  in  advocating  it,  and 
tbe  man  with  the  least  religion  in  spirit  will  talk  most  about 
it.  The  less  heart  in  religion,  generally  the  more  hand;  the 
^ -'•IS  vitality,  the  more  voice.    No  hand  was  so  busy  at  the 
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table  of  the  Last  Sapper  as  that  of  Jadaa.  *'  The  hand  of 
him  who  betrayeth  Me  is  on  the  table." 

Secondly:  They  are  morally  wicked,  "  Unto  the  wicked 
Ood  saith."  Under  all  their  religiona  seryicses  there  was  the 
spirit  of  wickedness.  (1)  They  had  no  desire  for  knowledgv. 
*' Thon  hatest  instraction."  (2)  They  had  no  rerereneo  for 
God's  word.  «*  Thou  oastest  My  words  behind  thee."  There 
was  an  inward  contempt  for  that  which  they  taught.  (8)  They 
bad  no  practical  regard  for  the  rights  of  society.  They  had 
the  spirit  of  dishonesty,  falsehood,  adultery,  and  slander.  The 
wickedest  men  that  have  ever  liyed  have  often  been  the  most 
religions  in  a  ritualistic  and  formal  sense.  Religious  formality 
crucified  the  Son  of  Ood  Himself.  Religious  form  without 
the  genuine  spirit,  is  worse  than  clouds  without  water*  It  is 
law  without  justice — a  tyranny}  language  without  truth — 
a  deception ;  an  atmosphere  without  ozygen-^a  poison. 

Thirdly :  They  are  Ood^degrading.  "  Thou  thougbtest  that 
I  was  altogether  such  an  one  as  thyself."  They  bring  the 
Infinite  down  to  their  own  level ;  they  invest  Him  with  their 
own  passions,  infirmities,  and  even  vices.  The  Ood  of  the 
formalist  is  fashioned  after  his  own  character. 

Fourthly:  They  are  Dwinely  Uireaiened.  Tfareaiened  (1) 
With  a  terrible  conviction  of  their  own  guilt.  *'  I  will  reprovd 
thee  and  set  them  in  order  before  thine  eyes."  What  calamity 
can  be  greater,  than  for  a  sinner  to  have  all  his  sins,  in  all  their 
awful  enormity,  brought  before  the  eye  of  his  conscience ;  in- 
stead of  being  separated  from  him  as  far  as  the  east  is  from 
the  west,  brought  into  contact  with  all  the  tenderest  and  pro- 
foundest  sensibilities  of  his  moral  being  ?  (2)  With  an  irre- 
mediable destruction.  "  Consider  this,  ye  that  forget  God, 
lest  I  tear  you  in  pieces,  and  there  be  none  to  deliver."  The 
language  here  is  derived  from  a  ravenous  beast,  tearing  ite 
victim  limb  from  limb.  ^'  None  to  deliver."  '^  X  called^  and 
ye  refused ;  I  stretched  out  my  hand,  and  no  man  regarded 
it,"  etc. 

II.  The  true  spirituaijsts  in  religion.  "  Whoso  offereth 
praise  glorifieth  Me:  and  to  him  that  ordereth  hig.  conversa- 
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iion  aright  will  I  show  the  'salvation  of  Ood."  Who  is  the 
trnly  spiritnal  man  P 

First :  He  is  one  that  worships  Ood  accepMly.  "  Whoso 
offereth  praise  glorifieth  Me."  The  sentiments  of  gratitade, 
reverence,  adoration,  that  rise  ont  of  his  regenerated  heart  are 
the  praise  that  is  well-pleasing  to  Gk>d.  These,  and  not  the 
bended  knees,  not  the  costly  sacrifices,  not  the  lond  hymn, 
oonstitnte  religion. 

Secondly :  He  is  one  that  lives  an  upright  life,  "  Him  that 
ordereth  his  conversation  aright."  He  is  a  man  that  walks 
in  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  blameless. 

Thirdly :  He  is  one  who  secures  the  true  salvation,  ''Will  I 
show  the  salvation  of  God."  Salvation  from  all  ignorance, 
error,  selfishness,  sin,  and  sorrow. 

Conclusion. — Such  are  a  few  homileticalthonghtsBOggested 
by  this  psalm,  the  general  ideas  of  which,  says  a  modem 
author,  are  "  (1)  That  there  is  to  be  a  solemn  judgment  of  man- 
kind ;  (2)  That  the  issues  of  that  judgment  will  not  be  de- 
termined by  the  observance  of  the  external  forms  of  religion; 
(3)  That  God  will  judge  men  impartially  for  their  sins,  though 
they  observe  those  forms  of  religion ;  and  (4)  That  no  worship 
of  God  can  be  acceptable  which  does  not  spring  from  the 
heart." 


hm  A  BBuaioK. — "  How  different  is  the  aspect,  in  action  at  least,  of 
those  grand  conoeptions  which  we  term  Chxistianity, — ^its  vast  eatAblith* 
monts,  countlesa  teachers,  and  mnltitudinons  professors, — as  ocmtrasted 
with  the  period  when  twelve  poor  men,  with  their  great  Leader,  eaaaytA 
to  plant  new  standards  of  spiritual  truth  before  the  world.  Then  Chris- 
tianity sought,  now  it  claims,  a  hearing.  Beligion,  howoTer,  should  bs 
acted  as  well  as  spoken.  Incredible,  almost,  considering  the  inunenaty 
of  the  means,  seems  too  often  tBe  paaoity  of  results.  But  the  Oiurob 
which  is  to  consummate  reUgion*s  precious  work,  ruling  by  love,  not  h« 
merely,  must  be  unfettered  by  formula  or  creed.  Tea,  a  mighty  puipoee, 
a  united  faith,  shall  one  day  address  themselres  to  the  elevation  of  the 
down-trodden,  the  reclamation  of  the  vicious  and  incompetent,  the  inool- 
cation  of  rectitude  and  truth,  and  the  beauty  of  charity  on  aS."*— 
Dtm  M^Carmae. 
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The  Book  of  Job  is  one  of  the  grandest  seotionB  of  Diyine  Bcripttire.  It  has  never 
y«t»  to  oor  knowledge,  been  treated  in  a  purely  Homiletio  method  for  Homiletio 
ends.  Besides  many  learned  expositions  on  the  book  foond  in  our  general  com- 
mgntaries,  we  hare  special  ezegetioal  yolnmes  of  good  scholarly  and  critical  worth ; 
aoch  as  Drs.  Barnes,  Wemvss,  Mason  Gk>ode,  Noves  Lee,  Dehtssch,  and  Herman 
Hedwick  Bernard :  the  last  is  in  every  way  a  masterly  production.  For  us,  there- 
fore, to  go  into  philology  and  verbal  criticism,  when  such  admirable  works  are 
available  to  all  Nudents,  would  be  superfluous,  if  not  presumption.  Ambiguous 
lerms,  when  they  occur,  we  shall  of  course  explain,  and  occasionally  suggo^t  an  im- 
proved rendering ;  but  our  work  will  be  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  Hoometic.  We  shall 
eeoay  to  brbig  out  from  the  grand  old  words  thoae  Divine  verities  which  are  true 
mnd  vital  to  man  as  man  in  aXL  lands  and  ages.  These  truths  we  shall  frame  in  an 
order  as  philosophio  and  suggestive  as  our  best  powers  will  enable  oa  to  do ;  and 
this  in  oroer  to  help  the  earnest  preachers  of  God's  Holy  Word. 


Subject :  Bighteoua  Saroasm. 
*'Bat  Job  answered  and  said/'  etc. — Job  zzvi.  1-4. 

EzsoBTiCAL  Bekabxb  :  Yer.  1.  — '*  But  Job  antwered  and  $aid,"  **  In  this 
ehapter  Job  commences  a  reply  to  all  that  had  been  said  by  his  three 
friends,  and  oonolndes  the  controversy.  At  the  close  of  this  chapter 
it  would  seen  probable  that  he  paused  for  Zophar,  whose  turn  came 
next  to  speak ;  but  as  he  said  nothing,  he  resumed  his  discourse,  and 
continues  it  to  the  close  of  chap,  zzxi."  "Whenever,"  says  Dr. 
Bernard,  *'  any  one  of  Job*s  friends  had  thought  it  necessary  to  remind 
him  of  the  Omnipotence  and  Omnipresence  of  God,  the  unfortunate 
man  not  only  immediately  takes  up  these  subjects '  himself,  but 
generally  dwells  upon  them  at  much  greater  length  than  his  friend 
had  done,  with  a  view,  probably,  to  make  him  feel  the  impropriety  of 
preaching  that  to  him  which  he  himself,  as  was  well  known,  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  preaching  to  others  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  This 
eufltom  of  his  we  shall  see  him  follow  in  the  discourse  he  is  about  to 
deliyer.  Bildad  had  in  his  last  speech  brought  forward  no  argument 
whatever,  contenting  himself  with  setting  forth  in  a  few  words  the 
unlimited  power  and  profound  wisdom  of  the  Almighty :  this  is  felt 
by  Job  rery  keenly,  and  is  looked  upon  by  him  as  a  real  insult.  He 
therefore  replies.** 

Yer.  2. — "How  hatt  thou  helped  him  that  U  without  power t  how  eavett 
thou  the  arm  that  haih  no  etrength  t "  The  patriarch  here  seems  to 
mock  Bildad  in  having  said  here  nothing  but  what  was  universally 
known.  He  means  to  say.  What  assistance  hast  thou  given  to  him 
that  has  no  ftrength,  what  help  hast  thon  given  to  the  arm  that  has 
no  might? 
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Ver.  3. — *^How  hcut  thou  counselled  him  that  hath  no  wUdomV*  "An 
he  had  undertaken  to  give  coonsel  to  another,  and  to  suggest  iwwB 
that  might  be  adapted  to  elevate  his  mind  in  his  depresaoo,  and  to 
console  him  in  his  sorrows,  he  had  a  right  to  ezpeot  more  than  he  had 
fonnd  in  his  speech."  "  And  how  hast  thou  plentifully  declared  the 
thing  as  it  is  f*  Plentifully  means  abundantly.  The  meaning  is,  What 
a  multitude  of  words  thou  hast  employed  to  tell  me  what  I  know! 
Thou  hast  said  nothing  new,  nothing  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the 
case. 

Ver.  4. — "To  whom  hast  thou  uttered  tvords  ?"  "  The  sense  is,  Doxon 
attempt  to  teach  me  in  such  a  manner  on  such  a  subject?  Doyov 
take  it  that  I  am  ignorant  of  the  perfections  of  God,  that  such  remaps 
about  Him  would  convey  any  real  instruction?  "  **And  whose  <pml 
came  from  theet^'  By  whose  spirit  didst  thou  speak?  Dost  thou 
imagine  that  there  is  inspiration  in  thy  words?  Thy  utterance  is 
common-place,  nothing  more.  Have  not  I  myself  proclaimed  the 
boundless  wisdom  of  Qod  ? 

HoMiLETics. — These  words  suggest  the  subject  of  righteous 
sarcasm.  All  expositors  of  this  passage  discoyer  irony  strong 
and  sharp  in  these  words.  In  other  places  of  the  Divine  word 
than  this,  irony  is  discovered ;  even  Christ  Himself  seemed  to 
deal  in  sarcasm.  When  is  sarcasm  righteous  ?  Not  when  ii  is 
used  haughtily.  It  often  seems  to  be  the  very  breath  (^  a 
haughty  spirit.  Satire  sits  ever  on  the  lip  of  the  arrogant.  Not 
when  it  is  used  by  revenge.  The  man  who  uses  it  as  a  man 
would  a  pistol  or  a  sword,  to  wreak  vengeance  on  an  ofiender, 
uses  it  unrighteously :  for  revenge  is  a  bad  passion .  **  Yengeanoc 
is  mine,  saith  the  Lord."  Not  when  it  is  used  by  trrewr- 
ence.  Irony  is  the  favourite  style  of  speech  with  the  impious 
and  the  profane.  They  sit  in  the  '^  seat  of  the  scomer ;  '*  they 
sneer  at  the  holy  and  the  good.  Not  when  it  ia  used  by  UU 
nature.  There  are  some  whose  natures  seem  to  be  malign,  and 
their  speech  is  a  snarl.  There  are  journals  whose  inspiration 
is  ill-nature,  and  whose,  speech,  is  satire.  Whoi,  then,  is  it 
righteous  P 

I.  When  it  is  used  to  chabtisb  thb  wBOiro.  Thus  Job  used 
it  now.  Bildad  and  his  other  friends  bad  done  him  a  wrong 
in  charging  him  with  sentiments  which  he  never  held,  and  in 
speaking  to  him  in  aspiritof  antagosuam  rather  than  of  fineiid* 
ship ;  and  he  chastises  them,  not  with  a  physical  instrtttnent^ 
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bnt  with  satiric  speech.  Man  is  justified  in  chastising  wrong, 
and  sarcasm  is  one  of  the  best  instrnments  for  tho  purpose.  It 
is  often  the  most  painful.  It  penetrates  where  no  bullet,  spear, 
or  sword  can  reach.  It  cuts  into  the  soul,  it  lacerates  the 
heart,  it  often  makes  conscience  writhe.  Because  it  is  the 
most  painful,  it  is  frequently  tho  most  efifective.  Satire  will 
often  strike  a  man  down  where  physical  violence  will  only 
rouse  him  into  bold  defiance.  A  poet  has  represented  a  satirist 
as  saying, — 

"  I*m  one  whose  whip  of  steel  can  with  a  lash 
Imprint  the  characters  of  shame  so  deep, 
Even  in  the  brazen  forehead  of  prond  sin, 
That  not  eternity  shall  wear  it  out." 

It  is  righteous, — 

IL  When  it  is  used  as  a  gobbective  of  bbbob*  There  are 
errors  which  can  stand  before  the  strongest  arguments,  but 
will  reel  and  writhe  at  the  breath  of  sarcasm.  What  errors 
in  social  life,  such  as  snobbery  and  lacqueyism,  have  not  been 
grievously  wounded,  and  in  some  cases  crucified,  by  the  manly 
and  mighty  sarcasm  of  such  men  as  Thackeray  and  Carlyle  P 
And  many  Puritanic  crudities,  sickly  sentimentalities,  and 
narrow  bigotries  withered  before  the  breath  of  South's  ironic 
discourses.     It  is  righteous, — 

IIL  When  it  is  used  as  a  shield  of  defence.  SeH-defence 
is  often  justifiable  where  physical  force  is  unjustifiable ;  and 
where  the  most  powerful  arguments  and  appeals  are  ineffec- 
tive, a  stroke  of  sarcasm  will  do  the  work  and  make  the 
coward  crouch  at  your  foot. 
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As  onr  purpose  in  the  treabnent  of  this  Gospel  is  purely  the  derelopment,  in  th« 

briefest  and  most  snggrestlre  form,  of  Sermonic  ontliixes,  we  most  refer  onr  lesders 

to  the  following  works  for  all  critical  inoniries  into  the  author  and  anthonbip  oc 

the  book,  and  also  for  any  minute  criticisms  on  dif&calt  clauses.    The  works  we 

.ihall  especiaU^r  consult ja-e :-—"  Introduction  to  New  Testament/' by  ?>**^J_**  2^ 
mentarj  -    -      -  -  ,     ..  ^    ,».       .    ^         ^m 

troduot 

Bbrard ,  . .      ^  . 

"  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,"  by  Dorner ;  Lange;  etc.,  etc. 


Subject:  Clirist's  Superhuman  Claim. 

"The  Pharisees  therefore  said  unto  Him,  Thou  bearest 
record  of  Thyself ;  Thy  record  is  not  trac.  Jesus  answered 
and  said  unto  them,  Thongh  I  bear  record  of  Myself,  yet  My 
record  is  tme :  for  I  know  whence  I  came,  and  whither  I  go ; 
but  ye  cannot  toll  whence  I  come,  and  whither  I  go.  Ye 
judge  after  the  flesh ;  I  judge  no  man.  And  yet  if  I  judge, 
my  judgment  is  true:  for  I  am  not  alone,  but  I  and  the 
Father  that  sent  me.  It  is  also  written  in  your  law,  that  the 
testimony  of  two  men  is  true.  I  am  One  that  bear  witness  of 
Myself,  and  the  Father  that  sent  Me  beareth  witness  of  Me. 
Then  said  they  unto  Him,  Where  is  Thy  Father  ?  Jesus 
answered^  Ye  neither  know  Me,  nor  My  Father :  if  ye  had 
known  Me,  ye  should  have  known  My  Father  also." — JoHX 
viii.  13-19. 

Exposition  :  Yer.  13. — *<  The  Pharisees  therefore  said  xmto  Him,  Thorn 
hearest  record  of  Thyself;  Thy  record  is  not  true"  In  Denl  xtiL  6, 
we  have  this  Jewish  law.  **  At  the  month  of  two  witnesses,  or  three 
witnesses,  shall  he  that  is  worthy  of  death  be  put  to  death ;  bat  at  the 
month  of  one  witness  he  shall  not  be  pat  to  death.'*  This  Iaw  did  not 
mean  that  what  one  man  said  was  necessarily  xmtrae  beoaose  not  eon* 
firmed  by  other  men,  for  trath  is  independent  of  witnesses.  Nor  does 
it  mean  that  a  statement  is  neoessarily  true  because  a  number  of  men 
will  affirm  jt ;  for  in  oornipt  society  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  almost  loy 
number  of  men,  on  certain  conditions,  to  swear  to  a  falsehood.  This 
has  been  done  over  and  oyer  again  in  human  history,  and  is  being 
done  the  world  over  this  yery  day.    The  intention  of  this  law  seemed 
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io  be  to  gaard  hnman  life  from  the  stroke  of  a  hasty  vengeanoe.  The 
Pharisees,  however,  seem  to  refer  to  this  law  as  a  reason  for  rejecting 
what  Christ  had  asserted  concerning  Himself  being  the  "light  of  the 
world.**  They  do  not  say  that  His  evidence  is  insufficient  because  it 
is  unsapported  by  a  second  party,  but  that  it  is  not  tme. 

Ver.  14. — "  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  themt  Though  I  bear  record  of 
Myself  J  yet  My  record  is  true.*^  This  seems  to  contradict  what  our 
Saviour  said  in  chapter  v.  31.  "If  I  bear  witness  of  Myself,  My 
witness  is  not  true."  He  does  not  mean  there,  not  true  in  itself ;  but, 
no^  true  in  your  judgment,  according  to  your  law.  Here  He  asserts 
broadly,  that  though  He  had  no  witness,  yet  His  record  was  true. 
What  He  said  was  true,  though  the  world  itself  denied  it.  He  knew  it 
to  be  true.  "J  know  whence  I  came,  and  whither  I  go;  but  ye  cannot 
tell  whence  I  come,  and  whither  I  go."  "  Light,"  says  Augustine, 
'*  both  shows  itself  and  other  things.  Light  affords,  witness  to  itsell 
It  opens  sound  eyes  and  is  its  own  evidence."  Then  also,  only  he  who 
knows  can  witness,  and  Jesus  alone  knew  this.  He,  as  it  were,  said, 
I  know  perfectly  My  origin,  My  mission,  and  My  plans,  and  no  human 
evidence  could  be  free  from  any  possibility  of  error,  or  have  such 
absolute  certainty  as  Mine.  "  But  ye  cannot  tell"  His  origin  in  God 
and  His  return  to  God  were  divine  actions  which  surpassed  all  hunum 
knowledge  and  could  not  be  reached  except  through  Divine  revelation, 
which  they  would  not  receive. 

Vex.  15. — *<  Ye  judge  after  the  flesh"  They  judged  from  appearances,  a 
most  deceptive  rule  of  judgment  this,  for  things  are  not  what  they 
seem.  All  their  notions  of  worth,  happiness,  honour,  success,  were 
carnal.  **  I  judge  no  man."  i.e.,  I  judge  no  man  as  you  judge  man. 
He  came,  not  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  Him 
might  be  saved.  He  had  not  even  condemned  the  adulteress  to  death, 
but  preached  to  her  repentance,  forgiveness,  salvation. 

Ver.  16.—"  And  yet  if  I  judge.  My  judgment  is  true."    **  Yet  if  I  judge," 

Kid  iiip  Kplvw  hk  '£7117.    The  '  *  I  '*  is  emphatic.    ^^For  I  am  not  alone, 

but  I  and  the  Father  that  sent  Me."    He  felt  Himself  so  personally 

associated,  so  essentially  One  with  His  Father,  that  His  acts  as  well  as 

His  testimonies  had  the  highest  confirmation. 

Ver.  17. — "  It  is  also  written  in  your  law."  He  now  puts  the  case  home 
to  them  on  their  own  principles,  that  the  law  requires  a  double  witness^ 
Deut.  xvii.  6,  xix.  15.  The  emphasis  is  upon  ^our— the  law  which  th^ 
had  made  so  completely  their  own,  and  in  which  they  boasted,  *'  That 
the  testimony  of  two  men  is  true."  It  was  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three 
witnesses  that  every  word  should  be  established.  This  allowed  of  two 
as  enough.    He  claims  that  He  has  two. 

Ver.  18. — "  lam  One  that  bear  witness  of  Myself,  and  the  Father  that  sent 
Me  beareth  witness  of  Me."  As  if  He  had  said,  According  to  your  law, 
which  requires  a  second  witness,  you  should  belieye  Me,  for  My  Father 
is  My  witness. 
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Yer.  19.— "T/mh  $aid  they  uiUo  Him,  Where  is  Thy  Father  f"  Tim 
qneBiion  was  eTidantly  pat  in  deriaioii,  spoken  in  the  tame  spirit  is 
Pilate  exclaimed,  **  What  is  truth  ?'*  Yon  have  no  Father  hoi  aa 
earthlj  one  like  onrselyeB,  if  so,  where  is  He  ?  **  Jeeue  answered^  Te 
neither  know  Jf«,  nor  My  Father :  If  ye  had  known  Me,  ye  ehonld  have 
known  My  Father  also,"  The  same  spiritaal  tight  and  dsrkneis 
would  snffioe  to  reveal  to  the  mind  or  to  hide  from  it  at  ones  the 
Father  and  the  Bon,  the  Bender  and  the  Sent. 

HoMiLETics. — The  subject  of  these  words  is  Ohris^s  swpcr- 
human  daim.  That  claim  is  stated  in  tlie  preceding  rerse 
which  we  have  already  discussed,  it  is  the  claim  of  being  the 
Light  of  the  world.     Here  we  have  this  claim, — 

I.  Denied  by  the  Phabisees.  "The  Phariseea  therefore 
said  unto  Him,  Thou  bearest  record  of  Thyself:  Thy  record 
is  not  true."    Wo  make  two  remarks  upon  their  denial, — 

First :  It  was,  from  their  yiew  of  Him,  somewhat  nahkral. 
Though  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  had  plenty  of  eridenoe 
to  convince  thorn  that  He  was  any  how  superhuman,  they 
regarded  Him  only  as  a  man,  and  therefore  such  words  as,  "  I 
am  the  Light  of  the  world,"  falling  from  the  lips  of  a  mere 
man,  would  strike  them  as  an  arrogant  and  impious  falsehood. 
Imagine  the  wisest  and  the  best  man  that  erer  lired  coming 
to  you  and  uttering  such  words,  how  would  you  feel,  and 
what  would  you  say  ?  Would  you  not  be  likely  to  regard 
him  either  as  a  brainless  fanatio  or  as  an  impious  impostor  ? 
You  would  repudiate  his  utterance  and  recoil  from  his 
presence.  These  Pharisees  therefore,  regarding  Him  as  they 
did,  as  a  mere  man,  we  wonder  not  at  their  statement-,  "  Thy 
record  is  not  true."  Another  remark  we  make  oonoeming 
their  denial  is, — 

Secondly:  That  the  reason  for  it  was  sqmewhat  abinrd. 
What  was  the  reason  P  It  lacked  the  corroboration  of  another 
witness.  "  Thou  bearest  record  of  Thyself."  We  cannot  ac- 
cept this  mere  self-assertion :  thy  single  testimony  on  voiAi  a 
subject  as  this  we  cannot  accept.  We  do  not  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  if  all  the  disciples  and  a  thousand  mora  had 
stood  by  Christ  and  asserted  the  truth  of  His  utteranoe,  they 
^ould  haye  accepted  it.     No  number  of  men  can  make  a 
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trafch  more  true,  or  turn  a  falsehood  into  ifrath ;  and  hence 
their  reason  ig  absnrd.  The  fact  was,  that  their  unbelief  'in 
Christ  was  a  thing  of  the  heart,  and  they  were  readj  to  for- 
mnlate  some  reason  to  justify  its  existence.  So  it  has  eyer 
been,  and  so  it  is  now.  The  reasons  men  assign  for  their  in- 
fidelity are  not  the  cause  of  their  unbelief;  the  cause  is  deeper 
down  in  their  nature,  down  in  the  region  of  prejudices,  pre- 
possessions, fikings  and  dislikings.  Here  we  hare  this 
claim, — 

IT.  yijn)lCATED  BT  Christ.  In  His  vindication  He  states 
four  things,^ 

Pirst :  Tftat  His  assertion  was  true^independent  of  awy  wi^iess, 
^  Jesns  answered  and  said  unto  them.  Though  I  bear  record  of 
Myself,  yet  My  record  is  true :  for  I  know  whence  I  came  and 
whither  I  go ;  but  ye  cannot  tell  whence  I  come  and  whither 
I  go/'  That  He  was  the  "  Light  of  the  world  "  was  not  with 
Him  an  ambitious  dream,  or  an  idea  that  had  come  to  Hiift 
from  the  testimony  of  others;  it  was  with  Him  an  absolute  fact 
of  personal  eonsctmisness,  "  For  I  know  whence  I  came."  As 
men  know  that  they  hare  minds  because  they  think,  feel,  and 
resolve,  Christ  knew  that  He  was  the  "Light  of  the  world."  It 
was  true  independent  of  all  testimony  for  or  against.  He  was 
couBcious  of  it.  "Though  I  bear  record  of  Myself,  yet  My 
record  is  true." 

For  EQs  vindication  He  states,— 

Secondly :  That  their  judgment  on  the  question  was  carnal, 
Bis  was  true,  **  To  judge  after  the  flesh ;  I  judge  no  man. 
And  yet  if  I  judge,  My  judgment  is  true."  The  judging  of 
the  Pharisees  was  without  significance  or  weight,  for  it  was  by 
appearances;  and  appearances  are  ever  deceptive.  They  judged 
Christ  by  His  mere  bodily  aspect  and  mien,  a  poor,  wan,  de- 
jected man ;  and  therefore  His  declaration  that  He  was  the 
•'Light  of  the  world"  would  appear  incredible  to  the  last 
degree.  He  that  judgeth  by  appearances,  in  a  world  like  this, 
will  generally  judgo  wrongly.  Thus  Christ  judged  not.  His 
eyes  penetrated  through  all  appearances  and  phenomena, 
dearly  discerned  and  estimated  those  everlasting  principles 
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that  inspire  the  heart  of  the  Absolute  One,  and  that  moTO 
and  manage  the  universe.     In  His  vindication  He  states,— 

Thirdly :  That  whilst  His  assertion  was  true^  independent  0/ 
aji'y  witness,  it  was  nevertheless  hacked  by  the  testimony  of  (he 
Eternal  Father.  ''  It  is  also  written  in  yonr  law,  that  the  testi- 
mony of  two  men  is  trae.  I  am  one  that  bear  witness  of 
^f yself,  and  the  Father  that  sent  Me  beareth  witness  of  Me." 
Jesus  had  np  to  this  point  vindicated  the  validity  of  His  own 
testimony.  Here  He  asserts  that  His  testimony  was  affirmed 
by  the  Highest  Being — the  Father.  In  his  words  here  we  have 
a  conclusion  a  minori  ad  majus;  "If,  according  to  your  law, 
the  testimony  of  two  men  who  may  be  deceived  is  sufficient, 
how  much  more  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  who  are  higlilj 
exalted  above  all  suspicion  of  error  or  deception."  Gt>d'B  testi- 
mony  in  favour  of  Christ's  teaching  goes  on  through  the  ages, 
comes  out  in  nature,  in  science,  in  human  history  and  con* 
Pciousnesfi.     In  His  vindication  He  states, — 

Fourthly:  That  they  were  in  utter  ignorance  loth  q^  flu 
Father  and  Hiviself.  "  Their  question  seemed  to  indicate  that 
His  Father  was  something  Utopian,  that  His  conceit  of  being 
God's  Son  was  an  idle  fantasy,  without  any  reality.  ChrisI  in- 
timates to  them  that  they,  by  the  wicked  position  which  thej 
assumed  towards  Him,  closed  against  themselves  the  way  to 
the  knowledge  of  His  Father.  Whosoever  places  himself  in  op- 
position to  Christ  can  never  know  the  Christian  and  only  trae 
God,  the  Father  [of  Jesus  Christ ;  for  Christ  is  the  bridge  to 
that  God  whom  not  to  know  is  to  be  without  life  and  withont 
salvation.  In  reference  to  the  manner  of  the  Jews'  coming, 
Quesnel  remarks  '  All  may  desire  and  seek  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  His  mysteries  in  humble  and  sincere  prayer,  or  with 
a  mind  full  of  evil  design  and  unbelief,  as  we  see  here,  and 
among  the  learned  of  thjs  world.' " — Hengstenherg, 
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Subject :  The  Drama  of  Life. 

"  Be  ye  therefore  followers  of  God,  as  dear  chUdren/*— Epb.  y.  1. 

OrVHE  -word  mimetai^  wluch  is  here  translated /oZZotoer^,  sighi- 
*"*    fies  sach  as  persoTiate  others.     This  is  done  by  one  person 
assuming  the  gait,  mode  of  speech,  accent,  carnage,  and  the 
general  peculiarities  of  another  whom  he  desires  to  represent. 
It  is  from  this  Grreek  word  that  our  English  word  mimic  is 
derived.     Though  this  term  is  often  used  in  a  ludicrous  sense, 
yet  here  it  is  employed  in  a  very  solemn  and  substantial  sense. 
The  plain  import  of  the  sentence  seems  to  be  this, — *^  Let  your 
whole  conduct  be  like  that  of  your  Lord."     Imitate  Him,  in 
all  your  words,  actions,  spirit,  and  inclinations.     Copy  Him  as 
children  do  their  parents.     For  that  is  your  relation  to  Him. 
If  ye,  therefore,  be  children  of  God,  show  this  love  to  your 
hearenly  Father,  and    imitate    all    His    moral    perfections. 
Acquire  the  mind  that  was  in  Jesus.     His  language  is,  ^'  Yerily, 
Terily,  I  say  unto  you.     The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  Himself, 
but  what  He  seeth  the  Father  do :  for  what  things  soerer  He 
doeth, — th£8e  also  doeth  the  Son.**    Even  Hi^  mediatorial  life 
was  one  of  sublime  imitoMon.    All  the  perfections  of  Deity 
were  fully  represented  by  Him.     We  learn  from  the  figure 
employed  in  the  text,  that  the  Apostle  in  this  place  viewed 
the  Christian  life  under  a  dramatic  aspect.     There  are  several 
thoughts  suggested. 
I.  Christian    life  on  earth   is  bepressnted  as  a  moral 

DRAMA. 

p 

By  a  drama  ordinarily  is  meant,  a  poem,  or  literary  compo- 
sition, representing  human  life,  and  accommodated  to  oc^ton. 
The  character  or  characters  involved  in  it  maybe  represented 
by  actors.  In  its  nature,  the  drama  may  be  either  tragedy  or 
comedy,  or  some  variation  of  these.  It  may  be  either  fictitious 
or  real.     It  may  also  be  made  to  include  every  species  of  repro« 
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Bentaidon  by  action  that  man  is  capable  of  performing.  It 
is  in  this  broad  and  ooxapfehensive  sense  that  we  nse  the  term 
d/rama  here.  Hence,  it  may  be  a  representation  of  the  physical 
or  the  moral,  of  the  hnman  or  of  the  Divine  life. 

First :  The  representative  element  enters  into  all  huma^  life. 
Life  itself  cannot  be  seen  by  us  in  its  essential  nature,  ve 
can  jndge  of  it  only  by  its  visible  manifestations.  We  form  oor 
opinions  of  the  essential  by  the  phenomenal.  All  the  outmad 
activities  of  man  are  but  interpretations^  more  or  less  aoooiate, 
of  the  inward  operations  of  the  soul.  The  hody^  in  every  look, 
attitude,  gesture,  and  grimace,  in  a  certain  sense  persmvaiei  ike 
ipirlt.  We  can  take  no  cognizance  of  the  sublimest  reaUties 
of  existence,  only  as  they  are  manifested  to  us  through  appro* 
priate  media.  We  can  know  nothix^g  of  thooghty  only  as  it  is 
expressed  in  toords ;  of  motive,  only  as  it  is  displayed  in  action; 
of  principle,  only  as  it  is  developed  in  character.  The  visible 
is  A  joersanation  of  the  invisible.  Every  look,  every  word,  and 
every  act,  are  in  a  certain  sense  dramatic.  All  men  are  aoicn, 
whether  they  will  it  or  not.  The  representative  element  enters 
into  their  whole  life,  and  makes  it  sublime  or  ridicnlons,  God- 
like or  fiend-like. 

Secondly  :  Th-e  imitative  element  enters  hUo  all  human  life, 
Man  is  emphatically  an  imitative  creature.  His  whole  life 
is  moulded  and  fashioned  on  this  principle.  There  is  no 
absolute  originality  in  him.  He  cannot  create  something  oat 
of  nothing.  All  that  he  has,  he  has  borrowed  from  others. 
Fast  ages,  each  and  all,  have  contributed  their  portion  to  make 
him  what  ho  is.  He  is  ignorant  or  intelligent,  selfish  or  gener- 
ous,  cruel  or  humane,  impious  or  godly,  according  as  he  has 
treated  the  facilities  vouchsafed  to  him  by  a  benevolent  Provi- 
dence for  his  improvement.  Before  him  are  presented  good 
and  evil,  both  in  precept  and  in  example.  It  is  left  for  him  to 
choose  between  them,  to  decide  according  to  which  nuM 
he  will  form  his  character.  The  command  in  the  text^  Be  ye 
therefore  imitators  of  Ood,  as  dear  children,  implies  Uiat  mao 
has  it  in  his  power  to  form  his  oharaoter,  by  imitating  a  difer- 
etU  esMm^le,    It  is  a  fact,  alas !  that  he  is  pnmo  to  copy  the 
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moral  defonnUies,  rather  tlian  the  moral  cvcellences  "which  are 
presented  before  his  mental  eje. 

Thirdly  :  The  incidental  element  enters  largely  into  human 
life. 

In  a  drama  the  scenes  are  frequently  changed.  Event  fol- 
lows event  in  rapid  succession.  There  are  startling  develop- 
ments at  every  turn.  We  are  carried  forward  on  an  ever- 
increasing  tide  of  excitement,  to  the  terminus.  So  it  is  with 
life.  It  is  replete  with  incident.  Man  is  over  varying  in  his 
moods,  in  his  acts,  in  his  relations,  in  his  circumstances  and 
experiences.  He  does  not  continue  the  same  for  two  days,  nor 
two  hours,  nor  two  seconds.  His  life,  in  its  phenomenal  aspect, 
is  like  the  floating  cloud — at  one  time  it  is  bright  and  lumin- 
ous, at  another  it  is  dark  and  sombre,  now  charged  with  the 
elements  of  destruction,  anon  resting  so  soft  and  beautiful  on 
the  dappled  sky.  Thus  it  is  too  with  the  Christian  life.  There 
are  alternate  seasons  of  deep  depression  and  exultant  joy,  of 
bitter  disappointment  and  of  sweet  satisfaction,  of  turmoil,  of 
agitation,  and  of  calm  repose.  The  drama  is  full  of  incident 
and  the  scenes  are  constantly  changing. 

II.  The  chaeacter  that  is  represented  in  the  moral 
DRAMA  OP  Christian  life. 

That  character  is  God  Himself^  as  manifested  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.     "  Bo  ye  therefore  imitators  of  God,"  etc. 

Fii'st:  He  is  a  SuhUme  Character. 

The  merit  of  the  literary  drama  depends  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  significance  of  the  character  that  is  dramatized.  The 
Hero  in  the  play  must  possess  some  prominent  and  startling 
peculiarities,  which  are  calculated  to  render  him  conspicuous. 
There  must  be  something  in  him,  or  in  his  supposed  history, 
by  which  he  is  distinguished.  To  conceive  of  such  a  charac- 
ter, and  to  graphically  delineate  him,  until  he  assumes  an 
intense  individuality,  is  generally  considered  to  bo  among  tho 
loftiest  achievements  of  creative  genius.  But  the  character  to 
^  personated  in  the  moral  drama  of  life  is  God  Himself,  as 
seen  in  Christ !  There  are  attributes  in  God  that  cannot  bo 
I'epresented  by  man,  nor  angel,  nor  any  created  intelligence, 
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however  lofkj.  One  alone  in  the  universe  can  say  with 
unqualified  truthfulness,  "  He  that  hath  seen  Me,  hath  seen 
the  Father"  He  is  able  to  represent  Him  in  all  His  infinite 
perfections.  Though  it  is  not  in  man's  power  to  imUaie  (rod 
in  all  things,  yet  there  are  some  things  in  which  he,  as  an 
intelligent  being,  can  imitate  Him ;  and  man  is  the  only  being 
on  earth  that  is  endowed  with  that  ability. 

Secondly :  He  is  a  Holy  Character.  Holiness  is  an  essenW 
attribute  of  the  Divine  Nature.  It  la  said  of  Him,  God  is  light, 
and  in  Him  is  no  darkness  at  all.  He  is  absolutely  holy— 
not  having  the  slightest  shadow  of  imperfection.  He  dwelleth 
in  light  unapproachable.  The  holiness  of  Ood  is  the  summii' 
Hon  of  all  His  perfections.  It  is  the  glory  and  splendour  of 
His  Being.  There  is  no  attribute  of  His  Nature  that  removes 
Him  so  far  from  man  as  a  sinner,  as  His  holiness.  Mao, 
though  he  has  become  a  sinner,  still  retains  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  God ;  but  he  bears  none  whatever  to  His  hdi/neu. 
He  has  lost  the  moral  image.  There  is  nothing  that  man 
needs,  so  much  as  holiness.  Give  him  ihaiy  and  all  error  will 
at  once  disappear  from  the  intellect,  all  pollution  from  the 
affections,  and  all  guilt  from  the  conscience.  Complete  holi- 
ness is  j^erfect  blessedness.  Though  nature  whispers  not  a 
syllable  as  to  the  holiness  of  God ;  yet  we  have  a  glorioos 
revelation  of  it  given  us  in  Jesw  Christ.  He  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  holiness.  It  beamed  in  His  every  look,  sounded  in 
every  word  He  spoke,  and  radiated  in  every  act  He  performed! 
And  He  has  given  us  an  example,  that  we  should  follow  Him. 
His  whole  life  is  vocal  with  the  command  to  us,  "  Be  ye  hoiy 
for  I  am  holy." 

Thirdly :  He  is  a  Loving  Character.  It  is  not  said  of  Him 
that  He  loves  merely,  but  that  He  is  love.  All  love,  whatever 
may  be  the  human  form  of  its  manifestation, — ^whether  pater- 
nal, filial,  or  fraternal, — comes  from  Him.  As  all  the  sap  in 
the  tree  comes  from  the  roots,  all  the  blood  in  the  body 
comes  from  the  heart,  all  the  y^i^T  in  the  clouds  comes  from 
the  seas,  and  all  the  light  of  the  stars  comes  from  the  sun ;  so 
aXi  the  hve  in  heaven  and  earth  has  its  origin  in  God.    His 
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love  IB  nn&ihomable  and  all-comprehensiye.  It  blooms  in  all 
beauty,  pnkates  in  all  true  life,  and  vibrates  in  all  melody. 
Bat,  as  all  the  varied  hues  of  light,  as  reflected  in  the  rainbow, 
are  blended  into  one  white  ray  in  the  sun ;  so  likewise,  all  the 
numerous  manifestations  of  love,  as  witnessed  in  the  universe, 
centralize  in  Christ,  '*  who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God  " 
and  '*  the  brightness  of  His  glory." 

in.  Thb  actors  in  this  mobal  drama. 

The  dranuUis  personce  are  believers  in  Christ.  The  Apostle 
regarded  every  Christian  in  the  capacity  of  an  actor.  There 
are  at  least  three  things  that  we  may  fairly  suppose  every  good 
actor  must  attend  to. 

First :  He  must  study  thoroughly  the  cha/racter  that  he  wishes 
to  represent.  It  is  expedient  that  an  actor  should  be  perfectly 
familiar  with  every  thought,  feeling,  trait,  and  peculiarity  of 
the  character  whom  he  is  to  personate  upon  the  stage.  In 
order  to  acquire  that  familiarity,  he  must  concentrate  all  his 
thoughts  upon  the  character,  and  meditate  diligently  upon  it 
until  he  has  acquired  a  complete  mastery  of  it.  Some  theatri- 
cal actors  are  known  to  devote  years  to  the  study  of  some  one 
dramatic  character,  that  they  may  be  able  to  personate  it  per- 
fectly. This  is  a  trait  in  the  conduct  of  an  actor,  that  the 
Christian  would  do  well  to  inUtaie,  He  should  study  carefully 
the,  nature,  attributes,  spirit,  character,  of  that  infinite  Beitig 
whom  he  is  called  upon  to  imitate  and  personaie  in  his  Chris- 
tian life.  What  a  glorious  subject  for  thought  1  And  how 
well  it  is  calculated  to  expand  the  intellect,  to  purify  the 
affections,  to  pacify  the  conscience,  to  stimulate  every  power 
of  the  soul,  and  elevate  it  in  the  scale  of  moral  being ! 

Secondly :  He  must  have  a  genuine  admiration  for  the  charac* 
ier  to  be  represented.  Man  is  the  creature  of  his  love.  What« 
ever  enlists  his  supreme  love,  ensures  aU  his  talents,  time,  and 
resources.  For  he  will  withhold  nothing  that  may  be  demanded 
by  the  chief  object  of  his  affections.  Thus  the  orator,  the 
poet,  and  artist, — and  in  fact  every  intellectual  aspirant,  in 
whatever  sphere  of  action  he  may  be  found, — is  stimulated,  by 
the  love  which  he  cherishes  for  his  ideal,  to  labour  persistently 
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anfcil  he  haa  attained  the  exoellenoe  of  which  it  is  the  emhodi* 
ment.  We  never  grow  weary  in  imitating  the  object  that  we 
love.  Here  the  Apostle  exhorts  the  Ephesians  to  be  "  imita- 
tors of  God,  as  dear  (or  loviag)  children."  The  stronger 
our  love  toward  EOm,  the  more  faithfully  shall  we  imitate 
Him. 

Thirdly :  He  must  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  character  that  he 
represents.  It  is  generally  desired  that  eveiy  attitude,  gesture, 
look,  tone,  and  facial  expression  be  made  conducive  to  the 
faithful  personation  of  the  character.  So  it  should  be  with 
the  Christian.  He  ought  to  live  Christ-^in  every  thought, 
feeling,  and  action.  Thus  putting  off  "  the  old  man  which  is 
corrupt,  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts,"  and  by  a  renewal  of 
the  spirit  of  the  mind,  **  put  on.  the  7iew  man,  which  after  God 
is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  The  Christiaa's 
mind,  and  heart,  and  soul  should  become  so  thoroughly 
absorbed  in  the  work  of  personating  Christ*  as  that  he  would 
be  utterly  oblivious  of  self.  80  long  as  a  person  is  oonocious 
that  the  part  he  performs  is  simply  meoJianicaZy  and  not  emanat- 
ing from  the  deepest  impulses  of  his  being,  it  must  necessarily 
be  defective.  The  Christian  must  become  self-oblivious  if  ha 
would  properly  represent  Christ.  So  that  he  can  say,  with 
Paul :  "  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me."  Sublime 
experience!  He  suppressed  the  imperfections  of  his  own 
nature,  that  the  excellences  of  Christ  may  appear  wi£h  greatw 
oonspicuity  in  his  life.  You  see  more  of  Jesue  than  of  Paul 
in  the  real  life  of  the  Apostld.  Self-consciousness  is  charac- 
teristic of  vain-gloriousness ;  self-obliviousness  is  a  mark  of  the 
humility  of  genuine  worth.  Those  who  shall  have  done  the 
greatest  amount  of  good  in  the  world,  when  their  merits  will 
be  publicly  acknowledged  by  Christ,  will  then  exclaim  with 
sincere  astonishment*  '^  When  saw  we  Thee  an  hangei«d  and 
fed  Thee,  or  thirsty  and  gave  Thee  drink,"  etc.  They  will  feel 
that  whatever  they  had  done,  that  it  was  due  to  the  operatixms 
of  His  Spirit  within  them.  They  had  entered  into  His  Spirit^ 
and  His  Spirit  into  them,  and  the  result  wa8»  a  glorions 
blessed  life. 
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IV.  TH6  THBATBl  IN  WHICH  THIS  MOBAL  DRAMA  IS  ACTED  IS 
THB  ChuBCH. 

By  the  Chavok  in  this  place  we  do  not  mean  any  local 
eocleeiastical  organization,  bat  that  moral  state  into  which  men 
are  called  by  the  Gospel,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  or  the  Chnrch  the  body  of  Christ.  This  is  not 
limited  by  time  and  place ;  but  wherever  there  are  OhristianB, 
thia  Church  exists.  The  church- world,  in  a  sense,  is  mthtn 
the  social  world ;  but  is,  at  the  same  time,  separate  and  distinct 
from  it,  as  the  theatre,  the  stadium,  and  the  amphitheatre 
were  within  the  town  or  province,  all  three  of  which  are 
employed  by  the  Apostle  to  illustrate  some  important  and 
practical  truths  in  connection  with  Church  life.  We  observe, 
therefore,  that  it  is  conveniently  located.  It  is  a  central  posi- 
tion, like  that  occupied  by  the  Tabernacle  in  the  oamp  of 
Israel.  Its  entrance  is  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  the  vilest 
sinner,  and  at  the  same  time  so  strait  as  to  exclude  the 
smallest  sin.  It  is  capacious  enough  to  accommodate  all  that 
will  come.  It  has  never  been  overcrowded.  The  exercises  are 
always  worthy.  The  terms  of  admittance,  without  money  and 
without  price. 

y.  Thb  spectators  of  this  hobal  drama. 

In  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  who  were  familiar  .with  the 
amphitheatre,  the  theatre,  and  the  stadium,  the  Apostie  says 
that  he  had  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus.  His  words  again. 
We  are  become  a  theatre  to  the  voorldy  to  angels  and  to  men. 

New  York,  P.  L.  Davis,  M.A. 


Subject :  Herod  the  Tetraroh. 

"  At  that  time  Herod  the  tetraroh  heard  of  the  fame  of  Jesns,  and  said 
unto  his  serrants,  This  is  John  the  Baptist ;  he  is  risen  from  the  dead  ; 
and  therelora  mighty  works  do  show  forth  themseZyes  in  him." — ^Matt. 
ziT.  1,  2. 

QflHE  whole  narrative  of  which  this  is  a  part,  has  already 
^   been  expounded  by  us.* 


•  See  *•  Genius  of  the  Gospel,"  p.  261. 
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We  take  these  words  of  this  imperial  soepiic  as  soggesimg, 

I.  The  belieyabilitt  of  the  doctbike  of  the  bodVs  u- 
SUBKEGTIOK.  Hexod's  words,  "  This  is  John  the  Baptist;  he 
is  risen  from  the  dead/'  evidently  show  that  a  literal  lesnr- 
rection  from  the  dead  was  a  doctrine  that  even  he,  thongli  a 
Sadducee  and  an  nnbeliever,  could  believe.  His  words 
implied, — 

First:  That  he  believed  in  the  resurrection  of  the  idewtkd 
man;  "  This  is  John  the  Baptist."  The  very  man  who  had 
denounced  his  conduct,  the  stem  reformer  whom  he  had  mnr- 
dered,  he  believed  had  come  up  from  his  grave.  Herod'a 
words  implied, — 

Secondly :  That  he  believed  the  resurrection  man  possessed 
supernatural  power.  "  Mighty  works  do  show  forth  them- 
selves in  him."  He  had  known  John  when  alive^  but  had 
never  known  him  to  perform  a  miracle ;  and  perhaps,  had  i 
miracle,  during  his  life,  been  ascribed  to  him,  he  would  have 
denied  the  fact.  He  therefore  seemed  instinctively  to  feel  that 
what  a  man  could  not  accomplish  during  his  life,  he  could  do 
in  his  resurrection  body.  The  Apostle  Paul  gives  us  to  un- 
derstand that  the  resurrection  body  would  be  endowed  with 
attributes  of  a  supernatural  order.  ''  It  is  sown  in  corruption," 
etc.,  etc. 

Now  we  are  not  affirming  that  there  will  be  a  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  and  that  the  identical  body  will  re>appear  in- 
vested with  super-mundane  powers — this  is  not  at  present  our 
point.  All  we  say  is,  that  it  is  believable,  for  Herod  belieTed 
in  it.  Modem  sceptics^say  that  a  literal  resurrection  of  the  body 
involves  so  many  difficulties,  that  no  sensible  man  can  beliere 
in  it ;  that  the  idea  of  a  human  body  coming  out  of  its  giare 
is  too  great  an  absurdity  for  human  credence.  Whether 
there  will  be  a  literal  resurrection  or  not,  is  not  now  our  qaea- 
tion ;  all  we  say  is,  the  thing  is  not  unbelievable,  for  Herod 
believed  in  it.  '*  Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incrediUe 
with  you  that  God  should  raise  the  dead  P  "  What  a  child 
cannot  do,  a  man  can  accomplish  with  ease.  There  may  be 
difficulties,  but  difficulties   are  relative  things.     What  are 
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difficnlties  to  one  being  are  not  8o  to  others.  A  difficulty 
must  be  looked  upon  in  reference  to  the  capability  of  the 
agent  who  is  to  perform  it.  To  Omnipotence  the  idea  of 
difficulty  is  absurd.  We  take  the  words  of  this  imperial 
sceptic  as  suggesting, — 

II.  The  sblf-disteustful  chabacter  op  inpidelitt.  Herod 
was  a  Sadducee,  and  theoretically  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the 
body's  resurrection.  Perhaps  he  often  argued  against  the 
doctrine,  often  ridiculed  it.  But  now  for  a  moment  he  be- 
lieves in  it.  Infidelity  has  but  little  strength,  it  is  a  reed 
shaken  by  every  wind.  It  is  not  like  true  faith — well  rooted 
and  well  grounded :  it  is  based  on  negations.  Infidelity  is 
always  self-distrustful.  Hence  its  restless  eagerness  for  con- 
troversy and  debate.  He  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste. 
On  the  contrary,  he  that  believeth  not  is  always  in  haste ;  he 
has  no  repose ;  in  one  word,  infidelity  is  weak,  timid,  super- 
stitious. No  creed  has  any  real  lasting  substance,  and  can 
retain  its  hold  upon  a  man  that  is  not  founded, — 

First :  In  convictions  self-formed.     And, — 

Secondly  :  In  convictions  congenial  with  the  moral  constiiU' 
lion  of  the  souL  It  must  agree  with  our  moral  intuitions, 
innate  cravings  and  aspirations.  Hence 'infidelity  can  never 
stand.  It  is  always  shifting ;  what  it  denies  to-day  it  will 
accept  to-morrow. 

We  take  the  words  of  this  imperial  sceptic  as  suggesting—* 

III.  The  character  op  a  guilty  conscience.  What  was  it 
that  led  Herod  to  the  conclusion  P  Was  it  his  creed  f  It  is 
supposed  he  was  a  Sadducee,  and  that  therefore  he  theoretically 
denied  the  doctrine  of  the  body's  resurrection.  Was  it  his 
msh  f  Had  he  a  strong  desire  that  John  should  rise  again 
— that  he,  whom  at  one  time  he  was  delighted  to  hear,  but 
whom  he  murdered,  should  visit  his  courts  again  as  the 
prophet  of  the  Lord  ?  It  is  proverbial  that  a  man  is  very 
apt  to  believe  what  he  eiithusiastically  desires.  But  Herod 
could  not  have  had  this  desire.  His  desire  must  have 
been  never  to  see  his  face  again ;  to  bury  the  very  memory 
of  John.      *'This  is  John  the  Baptist,  whom  I  beheaded." 
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The  gnilt  J  conscience  evoked  from  tlie  regions  of  death  his 
murdered  Tictim,  brought  him  to  his  eye,  and  made  his  pro- 
phetic voice  to  fall  again  npon  his  ear.  The  monntams 
aioond  him  seemed  to  ring  with  the  prophet's  voice.  (1)  An 
awakened  conscience  will  preacli  to  a  man  doctrines  that  he 
never  believed  before.  There  is  something  in  man  mightier 
than  poetiy,  philosophy,  or  logic :  it  is  conscience.  (2)  An 
awakened  conscience  will  bring  scenes  the  most  repnlsive  to 
yonr  view.  It  will  hannt  yon  with  the  gbosts  of  forgotten 
crimes.  It  will  open  the  grave  of  the  past,  bring  old  sins  to 
Hfe,  and  make  them  look  ns  in  the  face. 


S!^e  Iprta^r's  Jfinger-^post. 


Suhject :    Religious    Faxati- 
cisir. 

"  The  driying  is  like  the  driTing 
of  Jehu  the  son  of  Kimahi ;  for  he 
driyeth  furiously." — ^2  Kcios  ix. 
20. 

Jehn  was  a  religions  fana- 
tic ;  his  whole  natnre  was  on 
fire  with  indignation  against 
the  idolatry  in  his  country 
under  the  reign  of  king 
Joram.  Under  this  passion 
he  perpetrated  terrible  enor- 
mities. He  destroyed  Jeze- 
bel, by  ordering  her  to  be 
thrown  out  through  a  window 
and  having  her  body  trampled 
in  the  dust  (see  verses  30-37). 
He  then  proceeded  to  exter- 
minate the  whole  family  of 
the  idolatrous  Ahab.  He 
caused  the  heads  of  Ahab's 
sons  to  be  cut  off  and  to  be 
*^hrown  in   two  heaps  at  the 


gates  of  the  city  (x.  8),  and 
on  all  Ahab's  fiimily  and 
adherents  he  wrought  a  gene- 
ral slaughter.  "  But  the  most 
revolting  of  these  deeds  of 
blood  remains  to  be  told. 
When  he  arrived  at  Samaria 
and  had  cat  off  every  branch 
of  the  house  of  Ahab  that  he 
could  find  (2  Eangs  x.  17). 
he  ordered  a  general  conven- 
tion of  all  the  worshippers  of 
Baal  throughout  the  land, 
and  made  every  arrang^ement 
as  if  he  would  have  one  ixnited 
universal  act  of  homage  to 
the  false  god.  And  so  strict 
were  his  orders,  that  no  wor- 
shipper of  Baal  could  absent 
himself  but  upon  pain  of 
death.  They  assembled ;  and 
we  are  told  that  not  a  man 
was  absent.  Each  of  the 
worshippers    was    famished 
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with  a  peculiar  dress,  that 
ihej  miglit  be  distinguished 
from  all  others;  and  when 
the  assembly  was  convened, 
Jehu  took  pains  to  exclude 
CTery  individual  except  the 
worshippers  of  Baal.  As 
soon  as  they  commenced  their 
worship,  Jehu  appointed  a 
detachment  of  eighty  men 
to  ff o  in  among  the  assembled 
idolaters  and  put  every  one 
of  them  to  death;  and  to 
ensure  the  execution  of  his 
orders  he  ordained  that,  if 
a  single  worshipper  escaped, 
the  life  of  him  who  sufiered 
the  escape  should  be  forfeited. 
But  there  was  no  escape ; 
every  individual  was  put  to 
the  sword;  the  image  of 
Baal  was  broken  down  and 
destroyed;  and  the  temple 
was  xnade  the  receptacle  of 
offal  and  filth,  in  contempt 
and  abhorrence  of  the  idolatry 
which  had  been  practised 
there;  and  every  trace  of 
Baal's  worship  was  blotted 
out  of  Israel.'' 

We  may  take  this  man's 
history  to  illustrate  some  of 
the  worst  features  of  fanati- 
ciBm. 

I.  It   "  driveth  furiously," 

with  a  HEARTLESS  DISaSQABD 
TO    THE     LIVES     OF     ALL     WHO 

DIFFER  FROM  IT.  What  cared 
Jehu  for  the  lives  of  those 
who  differed  from  him  in 
religious  opinion  ?  Nothing. 
Fathers,  mothers,  brothers, 
sisters,  and  whosoever  adopt- 
ed religious  views  and 
practised  religious  rites  con- 


trary to  his  own,  he  slew 
indiscriminately ;  and  he  liter- 
ally gloated  over  the  blood 
he  shed.  His  glowing  zeal 
consumed  all  that  was  human 
in  him,  and  turned  him  into 
a  ruthless  demon.  What 
was  human  life  to  him,  com- 
pared with  his  religious 
dogmas  P  It  has  ever  been 
so,  and  still  is,  with  religious 
fanaticism.  Witness  inqui- 
sitions, martyrdoms,  crusades. 
And  in  milder  forms  the  same 
thing  is  seen,  even  in  con- 
nection  with  the  Christian 
religion,  in  these  days.  What 
do  your  reh'gious  fanatics, 
who  often  assemble  in  thou- 
sands to  hoot  out  their  impious  ^ 
crudities,  care  for  the  bodily 
interests,  health,  or  life  of 
those  who  differ  from  them  ? 
Heligious  fanaticism  is  es- 
sentially cruel. 
II.  It  "  driveth  furiously  " 

WITH    AN    OSTENTATIOUS   SPIRIT. 

"  Come  with  me,  and  see 
my  zeal  for  the  Lord**  (2 
Kings  X.  16).  Jehu  really 
did  not  care  "  for  the  Lord  '* 
or  for  true  theologr.  Ho 
cared  only  for  himself — self- 
display,  self-glory.  He  de- 
sired his  contemporaries  to 
honour  him  as  a  heaven-in- 
spired knight,  as  one  valiant 
for  the  tiruth.  Fanaticism 
is  essentially  ostentatious. 
It  creates  a  morbid  hunger 
for  the  applause  of  men.  It 
will  itinerate  the  country, 
have  preachments  every  day 
of  the  week,  prayer-meetings 
all  the  day,  and  drive  "  fori- 
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ously"  on;  bat  it  will  take 
good  care  to  have  the  whole 
set  forth  in  pnffing  adver- 
tisements and  paraded  in  all 
the  prints  of  the  so-called 
"  Christian  world."  "  Come 
with  me,  and  see  ray  zeal  for 
the  Lord."  How  unlike  the 
tme  ministry  of  heaven,  which 
does  not  canse  its  voice  to 
be  heard  in  the  street,  which 
does  ij»  work  silently  as  the 
snnbeam. 

"Fanaticism,  soberly  defined, 

Is  the  false  fire  of  an  o*er-heated 
mind; 

It  views  the  truth  with  a  distorted 
eye, 

And  either  warps  or  lays  it  use- 
less by ; 

*Ti8  narrow,  selfish,  arrogant,  and 
draws 

Its  sordid  nourishment  from 
man's  applause ; 

And  while  at  heart  sin  unrelin- 
quished lies. 

Presumes  itself  chief  favourite  of 
the  skies.'* — Cotoper. 

III.  It "  driveth  furiously  " 

UNDER  THE  COVER  OF  PBETENCE. 

This  Jehu  resolved  to  destroy 
all  the  worshippers  of  Baal ; 
but  how  did  he  set  to  work 
in  order  to  accomplish  this 
end  P  Not  in  a  straight- 
forward way.  Inspiration 
tells  us,  "Jehu  did  it  in 
subtilty."  Under  the  pre- 
tence of  having  all  the  king- 
dom united  in  worshipping 
the  false  god,  he  ordered  all 
the  worshippers  of  Baal  to 
assemble  together  on  a  certain 
day  and  in  a  certain  place ;  the 
order  was  universally  obeyed, 
and  we  are  told  that  not  a 
man  was  absent ;  but  instead 


of  enlisting  the  multitades  in 
the    cause    of   wonhip,    he 
caused  every  man  to  be  put 
to  death.     There  is  a  some- 
what popular  impression,  thai 
fanaticism  is  always  mncere. 
This  is  a  mistake;  asamk, 
it  is  a  lying  thing.      As  it 
works    by   falsehood,    so  it 
works  under  its  cover.   Some 
of  the  men  who  have  taken 
the  most  prominent  part  in 
conventional      revivals     are 
amongst  the  swindlers  of  the 
age.         "  Fanaticism,"    sajB 
Professor  Lange,  *' dissolves 
all  the  bonds  of  life  and  lore, 
but  imputes  the  blame  of  it 
to  faith.    It  leads  a  man  to 
acts  of  betrayal,  of  rebellion, 
and    of    murder,    while    he 
imagines  that  he  is  offering 
sacrifices  acceptable  to  God. 
It  institutes  a  oommunitj  of 
hatred,  in  opposition  to  the 
community  of  love,  and  treats 
the  fire  of  hell  as  if  it  were 
sacred.     It   appears    in   the 
guise  of  religion,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  banishing  Christ 
and    His    Gospel   from  the 
earth." 

Conclusion  :  —  Infer  not, 
that  because  a  minister,  a 
community,  or  a  Ghnxcb 
are  driving  furiously  in  re- 
ligious work,  that  &ey  are 
religious.  Genuine  religion 
is  a  life,  not  a  passion; 
it  is  a  river,  silent  and  con- 
stant as  the  stars,  not  a  flood 
rushing  and  roaring  for  the 
hour. 
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Subject:  Holt  Dead. 

"  That  ye  be  not  slothful,  but 
loUowerB  of  them  who  through 
faith  and  patience  inherit  the 
promiseB.**— HxB.  yi.  12. 

Dr.  Davidson  translates 
ihiB  verse  thus :  "  That  ye 
become  not  dull,  but  imitators 
of  them  who  throngh  faith 
and  long-suffering  inherit  the 
promises." 

The  words  suggest  a  few 
thoughts  concemiDg  the  holy 
dead, 

I.  They   have    reached    a 

VBBT  ELEVATED  POSITION.   They 

"  inherit  the  promises."  The 
promises,  how  comprehensive, 
numerous,  and  glorious ! 

First:  They  embrace  vast 
possesions.  It  is  an  inherit- 
ance *' incorruptible,  undefiled, 
that  fadeth  not  away."  What 
an  inheritance  is  that — how 
extensive,  how  fruitful,  how 
enduring!  It  involves  man- 
sions, cities,  etc.,  etc. 

Secondly  :  They  embrace 
siiblime  feUowships.  What 
are  the  fellowships?  The 
great  and  good  men  of  all 
ages,  the  universe  of  angelic 
intelligences,  Christ  the  Me- 
diator of  the  new  covenant, 
and  Ood  the  Judge  of  all. 

Thirdly :  They  embrace 
the  most  perfect  enjoyments, 
'The  Lamb  that  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne  shall  lead  them 
to  fountains  of  living  waters." 

Fourthly :  They  embrace 
celestial  royalties.  They  speak 
of  thrones,  dominions,  and 
powers,  of  sitting  down  on  the 
throne  with  Christ,  of  being 


made  kings  and  priests  unto 
God. 

Such  is  the  exalted  position 
which  the  holy  dead  have 
reached.  They  have  not  gone 
out  of  existence,  but  are  living 
and  conscious,  and  are  in 
possession  of  riches,  joys,  in- 
volving an  eternal  weight  of 
glor^. 

II.  They  have  reached  an 
elevated  position   through  a 

CERTAIN   COURSE    OF    SPIRITUAL 

CONDUCT.  **  Who  through 
faith  and  patience  inherit  the 
promises. 

First:  "Through  faith.** 
Faith  in  what  P  Not  merely 
in  doctrines,  however  divine, 
or  in  facts,  however  glorious, 
but  in  a  Person^  and  that 
Person  Christ.  ^*He  that 
believeth  in  Me."  A  strong 
unwavering  practical  trust 
in  Christ  as  the  All-wise, 
All-loving,  Almighty  Saviour, 
is  the  raith  that  conducted 
them  to  their  exalted  posi- 
tions. 

Secondly:  Through  "j?a- 
tieiice.**  Patience  implies  sensi- 
hility.  There  is  a  hardness 
of  nature,  a  natural  stoicism, 
that  is  often  confounded  with 
patience ;  but  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Where  there 
is  no  tender  susceptibility 
there  can  be  no  patience. 
Patience  implies  suffering. 
Sensibility  may  exist,  and  yet 
without  suffering  there  could 
be  no  patience.  Patience 
implies  waiting.  It  is  an 
endurance.  It  has  its  eye 
and  heart  on  coming  deliver* 
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ance«     Those  who  inherit  the 

Eromifies  were  men,  while 
Qore,  of  aensibility^  suffering ^ 
and  enduratice.  '*  Ye  have 
need  of  patience, ' '  eto.  This  is 
the  path  to  that  exalted  state, 
it  has  to  be  reached,  not  by 
learning,  not  by  ceremonies, 
not  by  merits,  not  by  occasional 
services,  but  by  '*  faith  and 
patience,"  trust  in  Christ  and 
patient  endurance. 

in.  The  course  of  spiritual 
conduct  by  which  they  reach- 
ed their  exalted  position,  is 

BINDING      ON      ALL     saRVIVOKS. 

^*  That  ye  be  not  slothful,  but 
folUnoera  of  them." 

First :  We  must  ivdtate 
them.  We  must  have  their 
'*  faith  and  patience.  Our 
patience  must  be  like  theirs ; 
in  its  object,  faith,  constancy, 
and  practical  influence.  Our 
patience  must  be  like  theirs ; 
we  must  bear  up  with  a  holy 
magnanimity  under  all  the 
trials  and  sufferings  of  this 
life,  awaiting  the  great  de- 
liverance. 

Secondly :  We  must  imitate 
them  with  earnestness,  ^^Be 
not  slothful."  In  truth,  with- 
out earnestness  we  shall  never 
imitate  them  at  all:  "faith 
and  patience"  requireeamest- 
ness  in  order  to  attain,  pre- 
serve, and  strengthen. 

Conclusion  :  "  Wherefore, 
seeing  we  are  compassed 
about  with  so  great  a  cloud 
of  witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside 
every  weight  and  the  sin 
whidi  doth  so  easily  beset  us, 
and  let  us  run  with  patience 


the  race  that  is  set  before  us, 
looking  unto  Jesus  the  author 
and  finisher  of  our  faith.'* 


Subject :   The  Divinitt  op  i 
Tbue  Man. 

"  And  je  became  followers  of  a«. 
and  of  the  Lord,  having  recATcd 
the  word  in  mueh  affli^ion,  with 
joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  ao  that  ye 
were  ensamplee  to  all  that  behexe 
in  Macedonia  and  Achaia.  For 
from  yon  sounded  ont  the  word  of 
the  Lord  not  only  in  Macedoma 
and  Achaia,  bat  also  in  ewrj  place 
yoor  faith  to  Ood-ward  is  tpttMd 
abroad ;  so  that  we  need  not  to  spetk 
any  thing." — 1  Thess.  i.  6,  7,  8- 

*'  The  origin  of  the  Church 
at  Thessalonioa  is  given  in 
Acts  zvii.  Paul  and  lus 
fellow  labourers,  Silas  and 
Timothy,  being  driven  out  of 
Philippi,  cametoThessalonica. 
Here  was  the  principal 
synaKOgue  of  the  countq^; 
and  Paul,  according  to  liifl 
custom,  entered  into  it  and 
taught.  For  three  Sabbaths 
he  preached  to  the  Jews  and 
the  devout  persons  who  came 
to  worship,  testifying  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ.  The 
resAlt  of  his  preacbii^is  Ulqs 
related  by  the  sacred  Iub- 
forian.  *^  And  some  of  them 
believed,  and  consorted  with 
Paul  and  Silas;  and  of  the 
devout  Greeks  a  great  multi- 
tude, and  of  the  chief  women 
not  a  few."  We  are  after- 
wards informed  that  the 
Jews  excited  the  rabble  to 
raise  a  tumult  against  the 
Christian  preachezs,  in  coa> 
sequence  of  which  Paul  and 
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Silas  were  forced  to  leave  the 
city  secretly  by  night  for 
Berea. 

It  would  seem  that  the 
Church  here  was  large  and 
flourishing,  and  chiefly  com- 
posed of  Gentiles,  for  they  are 
represented  as  haying  turned 
to  God  from  idols. 

We  take  these  words  as 
setting  forth  the  facfc  that  a 
genuine  Christian  is  a  divine 
man^  that  he  has  a  close  and 
vital  connection  with  the 
Divine. 

I.  He  is  the  recipient  of  the 
Divine.  Paul  speaks  of  the 
Christians  at  Thessalonica  as 
"  having  received  the  word," 
that  is>  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
The  "word"  here  is  evidently 
the  Gospel — that  which  Paul 
preached  to  them,  and  which,' 
under  his  ministry,  they  re- 
ceived "in  much  affliction, 
with  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Although,  through  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews,  on  the 
introduction  of  the  Gospel  by 
the  Apostle  amongst  them, 
they  endured  much  affliction, 
that  affliction  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  "joy 
that  they  had  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  What  matters  bodily 
suffering,  if  you  have  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost  ?  We  glory 
in  tribulation,  etc.  A  genuine 
Christian  is  a  man  who  has 
received  into  him  the  Divine 
word.  God*s  great  thoughts 
have  come  into  his  intellect, 
touched  his  heart,  and  given 
a  new  moral  impulse  to  his 
being.     He  who  has  not  re- 


ceived this  Divine  word  in- 
telh'gently  and  with  practical 
effect,  is  no  Christian.  The 
Christian  is  a  living  Bible,  he 
is  the  "  word  made  flesh." 

II.  He  is  an  imitatoe  of  the 
Divine.  "Ye  became  fol- 
lowers of  us  and  of  the  Lord." 
The  Apostles  were  Christians 
because  they  were  "followers" 
of  the  Lord;  and  all  who 
would  be  Christians  must  do 
the  same,  they  must  become 
"  followers  of  the  Lord." 

First:  The  Lord,  that  is 
Christ,  is  the  most  perfect 
moral  model.  In  Him  we 
have  all  that  can  command 
the  attention  and  admiration 
of  the  soul. 

Secondly:  The  Lord,  that 
is  Christ,  is  the  most  iniitahle 
moral  model.  Sublimely  great 
as  Christ  is,  no  character  ever 
appeared  in  history  so  imit- 
able  as  His.  (1)  Because  no 
character  is  so  powerful  to 
awake  our  admiration.  What 
we  admire  most,  we  imitate 
most.  (2)  Because  no  char- 
acter is  so  easily  understood. 
He  is  perfectly  transparent. 
One  principle  —  love  —  ex- 
plains all  His  moral  features 
and  activities.  (3)  Because 
no  character  is  permanently 
consistent.  Here  then  is  an- 
other essential  to  the  genuine 
Christian.  "  If  any  man  have 
not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is 
none  of  His." 

m.  He  is  an  example  of 
the  Divine.  "So  that  ye 
were  ensamples  to  all  that 
believe    in    Macedonia    and 
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Aohaia."  The  two  proyinoes, 
Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to- 
geiher,  for  the  entire  Greek 
domain ;  so  that  what  is  meant 
is,  that  those  Thessalonian 
Christians  who  became  imi- 
tators of  the  Apostles  and 
their  Lord,  in  their  tnm  be« 
came  examples  to  all  Greeks. 
The  genuine  Christian  not 
only  receives  and  imitates, 
bat  reflects  and  radiates  the 
Divine.  He  is  the  brightest 
and  the  fullest  revelation  of 
God  on  the  earth;  there  is 
more  of  the  Divine  seen  in  the 
truly  Christly  soul  than  there 
is  in  the  starry  heavens  and 
the  blooming  landscapes. 
"  Ye  are  my  witnesses,"  etc. 

ly.  He  is  a  pboglaimer  of 
the  Divine.  "For  from  you 
sounded  out  the  word  of  the 
Lord."  Sounded  (execJietai) 
is  an  image  from  a  trumpet 
filling  with  its  dear-sounding 
echo  all  the  surrounding 
places.  They  sounded  out 
the  Gospel,  not  only  in  enthu- 
siastic utterances,  but  in  noble 
and  generous  deeds.  Thes- 
salonica  was  a  large  maritime 
and  commercial  city;  and  its 
Christian  merchants  would,  in 
all  their  transactions  with 
foreign  traders,  ring  out  the 
Gk>spel. 

CoNCLUSiOK: — ^A  genuine 
Christian,  then,  is  a  Divine 
man.  There  is  in  a  moral,  as 
well  as  in  a  constitutional 
sense, a  "divinity  within  him." 
He  is  the  recipient,  the  imita- 
tor, the  example,  and  the 
herald  of  the  Divine. 


Suhjed :  Inquibt  of  the  Past. 

"  For  aak  now  of  the  days  that 
are  past,  which  were  before  thee, 
since  the  daj  that  God  created 
man  upon  the  earth,  and  ask  from 
the  one  side  of  heayen  unto  the 
other,  whether  there  hath  been  any 
saoh  thing  as  this  great  thingi9,ar 
hath  been  heard  hke  it  ?  "— Dect. 
iv.  82. 

1.  The  past  may  refer  (1) 
to  general  history.  This  the 
reference  of  Moses  in  the  text. 
(2)  To  individual  life.  This 
the  reference  we  would  have 
you  make  now. 

2.  Inquiry  of  the  past. 
(1)  There  are  those  who  do 
not  think  about  the  past. 
This  arises  from  (a)  thought- 
lessness ;  (h)  conscious  gult ; 
(c)  a  false  philosophy.  (2) 
It  is  our  wisdom  to  "ask  of 
the  days  that  are  past."  ('.i) 
Because  the  past  is  in  ezistenoe 
now.  (b)  Because  for  the 
past  we  are  responsible,  (c) 
Because  the  past  is  fall  of 
useful  lessons. 

I.  Ask  of    past    BLBSSIKGi. 

How  have  they  been  received  ? 

I.  The  blessings.  (1)  Ma- 
terial. (2)  Spiritual.  Prayers 
answered,  inspiring  and  up- 
lifting influences  imparted, 
help  rendered,  soul's  need 
supplied,  strength  in  trial, 
light  in  darkness,  wisdom  in 
ignorance,  discipline  to  purify 
and  perfect.  No  good  with- 
held. 2.  Their  reception. 
Have  they  been  received  (1) 
as  from  God  ?  (2)  As  un- 
deserved mercies  P  (8)  In  a 
thankful  spirit  ? 

II.  Ask  of  past  opposruxi- 
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TIES.    How  have  they  been 
used? 

1.  Opportnnities  of  getthiff 
good.  (1)  Mental  good;  (2) 
moral  good.  Have  they  been 
turned  to  profit,  or  lost  for 
ever?  2.  Opportnnities  of 
doing  f^di.  (1)  To  the  bodies 
of  men.  (2)  To  the  sonls  of 
men.  Instmcting  the  igno- 
rant, gniding  the  perplexed, 
comforting  the  sorrowful,  re- 
bnking  the  sinner,  reclaiming 
the  erring,  speaking  the  word 
in  season,  inviting  onr  neigh- 
bours to  hear  the  Gospel, 
training  onr  families,  stimulat- 
ing men  to  live  higher  lives. 
Are  we  not  verily  guilty  of 
neglect  P 

III.  Ask  of  past  SINS.  Have 
they  been  repented  of  and 
pardoned  ?  1.  Sins  of  omis- 
sion. "  To  him  that  knoweth 
to  do  good  and  doeth  it  not, 
to  him  it  is  sin."  2.  Sins  of 
commission.  (1)  Against  God, 
irreverence,  unsubmissiveness, 
ingratitude,  unfaithfulness. 
(2)  Against  man,  injustice, 
untruthfulness,  uncharitable- 
ness. 

**  If  we  say  we  have  no  sin, 
we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the 
truth  is  not  in  us  ;  but  if  we 
confess  our  sin,"  etc. 

T.  B. 


Subject:  The   Condition    of 
Spibitual  Foweb. 

**Then  came  the  disciples  to 
Jesus  apart,  and  said,  Why  conld 
pot  we  cast  him  out  ?    And  Jesus 


said  nnto  them,  Because  of  your 
unbelief :  for  verily  I  say  unto  you. 
If  ye  haTe  faith  as  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say  unto 
this  mountain,  Bemove  hence  to 
yonder  place ;  and  it  shall  remove ; 
and  nothing  shall  be  impossible 
unto  you.  Howbeit  this  kind  goeth 
not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting." 
— Matt.  xvii.  19-21. 

Intboduction.  The  historical 
circumstance  and  its  sym- 
bolical teaching.  Faith  the 
condition  of  spiritual  power. 

I.  Its  OBJECTS.  Upon  what 
must  our  faith  be  exercised  P 

1.  We  must  have  faith  in  God, 
as  the  source  of  salvation — 

(1)  In  His  perpetual  presence, 

(2)  In  His  unvarying  power, 

(3)  In  His  faithful  promise. 

2.  We  must  have  faith  in  man, 
as  the  subject  of  salvation — 

(1)  In  his  inherent  depravity, 

(2)  In  his  religious  possibili- 
ties, (3)  In  his  infinite  worth. 
8.  We  must  have  faith  in  the 
gospel  as  the  instrument  of 
salvation.  Must  not  yield  to 
the  clamour  for  something 
more  advanced,  nor  listen  to 
the  charge  that  Christianiiy 
is  eflfete  (Rom.  i.  16). 

II.   Its     POSSIBILITIES.      "If 

ye  have  faith  as  a  grain,"  et<c. 
1.  Their  Bange.  "  Ye  shall 
say  unto  this  mountain."  ^  (1) 
Does  the  range  of  faith's 
possibilities  comprehend  the 
working  of  physical  miracles  ? 
This  cannot  be  inferred  from 
the  phraseology  of  the  text, 
even  on  the  supposition  of 
its  literal  interpretation,  for 
it  was  spoken  in  the  age  of 
miracles.  We  think  that  it 
cannot  be  inferred  either  firom 
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any  other  passage.  Saper- 
natural  powers  (in  a  physi- 
cal sense;  now  nnnecessary. 
Their  perpetuation  would 
frustrate  the  purpose  for 
which  given,  and  would  be 
inconsistent^  with  the  spiritu- 
ality of  Christ's  kingdom. 
(2)  Their  range  does  com- 
prehend the  working  of  un- 
limited moral  miracles.  Moun- 
tains of  prejudice,  ignorance, 
misery,  and  sin  are  removable 
by  true  faith. 

2,  Vheir  Phihsophy.  What 
is  the  connection  between 
faith  and  power?  (1)  There 
is  the  connection  of  Divine 
appointment.  God  has  or- 
dained it  as  one  of  the  fixed 
laws  of  the  spiritual  universe. 
Faith  links  on  the  machinery 
of  the  spiritual  universe  to 
the  power  of  God.  (2)  There 
is  the  connection  of  reflex 
influence.  This  divine  law 
not  an  arbitrary  one,  but 
founded  in  the  inherent  and 
everlasting  fitness  of  things. 
Faith  is  an  imperial  stimu- 
lant in  the  soul  of  man.  It  is 
(a)  the  spring  of  activityT 
(5)  The  soul  of  tenacity, 
(c)  The  death  of  fear,  (d)  The 
inspiration  of  self-sacrifice. 
(e)  The  root  of  holiness.  (3) 
There  is  the  connection  of 
relative  contagion.  Our  faith 
inspires  faith  in  others.  We 
believe  in  the  man  who  him- 
self believes.  When  the 
world  begins  really  to  believe 
that  the  Church  means  what 
it  says,  and  ia  thoroughly 
and  consistently  in  earnest, 


the  results  will  be  marvelloas. 
All   the  devils  in  humanity 
will  be  driven  out  in  terror 
and  confusion. 
III.  Its  VIOLATION  "unbeliei'* 

1.  The  fact  of  unbeUef.  Tho 
Church  is,  in  this  ase,  violat- 
ing the  condition  oi  spiritaal 
power:  hence  its  weakness. 
This  proved  by  resort  to  and 
dependence  on  questionable 
expedients ;  sensational  tricb 
to  trap  men  into  the  CharcL 

2.  Tho  causes  of  unbelief 
(1)  The  atmosphere  of  in- 
fidelity by  which  we  are 
surrounded.  (2)  The  spirit 
of  self-gratification  in  wldch 
we  indulge.  (3)  The  habit 
of  undevotion  into  which  we 
have  fiillen. 

Conclusion  :  "  Lord,  in- 
crease our  faith.*'  **  Awake, 
awake,  put  on  thy  strength, 
0  Zion.  Oh  for  a  mightier 
faith  in  man,  in  the  fact  of  his 
sinfulness,  in  the  reality  of  his 
danger,  in  the  infinitude  of  his 
worth !  A  mightier  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  in  the  history  of 
His  life,  in  the  efficacy  of  ilis 
death,  in  tho  power  of  HLi 
intercession !  A  mightier 
faith  in  Christianity,  in  the 
universality  of  its  provisions, 
in  the  success  of  its  proclam- 
ation !  A  mightier  faith  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  the  reahty  of 
His  influences,  in  the  necessitj 
of  His  power,  in  thelai^ness 
and  faithfulness  of  His  pro- 
mise! A  mightier  fjeiith  in 
the  unseen,  in  the  reality  of 
its  existence,  in  the  import- 
ance of   its  intere^,  in  its 
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nearness  to  onr  being!  A 
miglitier  faith  in  the  futiire, 
in  the  certainty  of  millennial 
blessedness,  in  the  solemnities 


of  the  Judgment  Day,  in  the 
loveliness  of  heaven,  and  in 
the  terribleness  of  hell  i 

T.  Babox. 
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I  f  the  Bible  m  a  Trholo  is  inspired,  it  is  of  voftt  importance  that  all  Its  Divine  ideas 
should  be  bronf^ht  to  bear  npon  the  liring  world  of  men.  Though  the  pnlpit  is  the 
or^an  Divinely  Intended  for  this  work,  it  has  been  doing  it  hitherto  in  a  miserably 
partial  androstrioted  method.  It  selects  isolated  passages,  and  leaves  whole  chapters 
and  books  for  the  most  part  untonchod.  It?  condnct  to  the  Minor  Prophets  may  be 
taken  as  a  case  in  point.  How  seldom  are  the.r  resorted  to  for  texts  1  and  yet  they 
abound  with  splendid  passages  throbbing  with  Divine  ideas.  It  is  our  purpose  to  go 
through  this  section  of  the  Holy  Word ;  selectincf,  however,  only  such  verses  in  each 
chapter  and  book  as  seem  the  most  suggestive  of  truths  of  the  most  vital  interest 
and  universal  application. 

Having  passed  rapidly  through  Hosha,  Joxl,  and  Amos,  we  come  now  to  Obasxih. 
Of  the  history  of  Obadiah  we  literally  know  nothing.  His  name,  which  signifies 
Worshipper  of  Jehovah,  and  his  short  prophecy  aiford  the  only  information  catt- 
ceming  him.  Prom  verses  11  to  14,  which  undoubtedly  contain  an  allusion  to  the 
exultation  of  the  Edomites  over  the  capture  and  plunder  of  Jerusalem,  we  may  with 
somo  confidence  infer  that  he  flourished  after  the  capture  of  Jcmsalem  by  the  Ohal- 
deaas.  In  all  probability  he  must  have  lived  near  the  time  of  Jeremiah;  and  indeed 
there  is  almost  a  verbal  agreement  between  his  utterance  in  verses  1  to  8  and  those 
contained  in  Jeremiah  xlix.  If  wo  suppose  his  prophecy  was  delivered  between  the 
year  b.c.  688,  when  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Gl^doans,  and  the  termination  of 
the  siaice  of  Tyre  by  Nebuohadnezsar,  we  shall  not  bo  far  wrong.  As  to  his  pro- 
phecy, it  is  the  »hoTl4si  in  the  Bible :  one  chapter  comprehends  all.  Its  mtl^ect  is  the 
destmetion  of  JBdom  on  account  of  its  cruelty  to  Judah,  Edom's  mother,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews.  Its  ati/Ia  is  marked  by  animation,  regularity,  and  clear- 
n^s. 


No.  CXV. 

Subject :  Social  Betribution. 

"For  the  day  of  the  Lord  is 
near  npon  all  the  heathen :  as 
thoa  hast  done,  it  shall  be  done 
iinto  thee :  thy  reward  shall  return 
npon  thine  own  head." — Obabiau 
i.  Id. 

In  the  preceding  numher 
we  hare  fniTiished  outlines  of 
three  homilies  on  the  first 
sixteen  verses  of  this  chapter. 
Social  cruelty  we  considered 
as  the  g^nd  snbject  of  the 
whole.      This    was    presented 


(1)  as  a  sin  against  the 
Creator;  and  this  was  proved 
by  the  constitntion  of  the 
human  soul,  the  common  rela- 
tion of  the  race  to  God,  the 
common  interest  of  Christ  in 
the  race,  and  the  universal 
teaching  of  the  Bible.  This 
social  cruelty  was  presented  (2) 
as  when  perpetrated  against  a 
brother,  specially  offensive  to 
God.  And  three  reasons  were 
mentioned  for  this — ^the  obliga- 
tion to  love  a  brother  is  strongeri 
the  chief  human  institution  is 
outraged,    and   the    tenderest 

Q  2 
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hnman  loves  are  wounded. 
Thifir  social  cruelty  was  pre- 
sented (3)  as  working  in  vanous 
forms  &om  generation  to  gene- 
ration. In  this  view  it  was 
shown  that  cruelty  has  various 
forms  of  working,  that  Omni- 
science observes  it  in  all  its 
workings,  and  that  a  terrible 
retribution  awaits  it  in  all  its 
forms. 

Now  Social  BetrihuUon  is  the 
subject  of  the  text  before  us, 
and  this  subject  we  have  only 
I'ust  touched  upon  on  p.  171. 

There  are  two  great  popular 
errors  concerning  the  subject 
of  Retribution. 

First:    That    retribution    is 
reserved  entirely  for  the  future 
state.     That  the   future  state 
will  be  a  state  of  retribution— a 
state  in  which  every  man  shall 
be  rewarded  accordin^^  to  his 
works,  must  be  admitted   by 
every  thoughtful  student  of  the 
Bible.    But  retribution  is  here, 
retribution  is  an  eternal  prin- 
ciple of  the  Divine  government, 
it  follows  sin  at  all  times  and 
for  ever.    The  men  and  nations 
whose  acts  are   registered  in 
the  Bible  proclaim  the  grand 
truth,  "Behold,  the  righteous 
shall  be   recompensed  on  the 
earth,  much  more  the  wicked 
and    the     sinner."       ''Bishop 
Butler,  in  accordance  with  the 
same  doctnne,  lavs  it  down  as 
an  axiom,  that  this  life  is  the 
allotted  and  appointed  period 
of  retributive  justice.    Having 
assumed  this  as  an  undoubted 
fact,  he  proceeds  to  infer  there- 
from the  certainty  of  the  future 
judgment.    How  many  masters 
in   Israel  arrive  at  the  same 
wholesome  conclusion  on  quite 
opposite   premises — the  entire 
absence  of  systematic  retribu- 
tive jostioe  during  this   life!  I 


'We  find,'  he  says,  'that  the 
true  notion  of  the  Author  of 
our  nature  is  that  of  a  Master 
or  Governor,  prior  to  the  con- 
sideration of  His  moral  attri- 
butes.   The  fact  of  our  case, 
which  we  find  by  experience,  is, 
that  He  actually  exercises  do- 
minion or  government  over  us 
at  present,  by  rewarding  and 
punishing  us  for  our  actions  in 
as  strict  and  proper  a  sense  of 
these  words,  and  even  in  the 
I  same      sense,      as      children, 
servants,  subjects,  are  rewarded 
and  punished   by   those  who 
govern  them."*     Did  not  re- 
tributive justice  strike  our  firss 
parents  and  Gain  at  once  P  Did 
it  not  strike  the  antedilavian 
world,  Sodom  and  GKymonab, 
etc.? 

Another  popular  error  con- 
cerning retribution  is — 

Secondly :  That  it  is  a  sptdal 
infliction  of  Qod.  We  do  not 
say  that  God  may  not  break 
through  the  established  order 
of  things  to  inflict  punishment, 
nor  that  He  has  not  done  so, 
for  the  Bible  furnishes  us  with 
instances  to  the  contrary.  All 
we  say  is,  this  is  not  the  general 
rule.  Divine  punishments  are 
natural  events.  Divine  justice 
works  as  naturally  as  Dirine 
goodness.  Sin  and  punishment 
are  indissolubly  linked  as  cause 
and  effect. 

The  text  suggests  two 
thoughts  in  relation  to  tockl 
retribution. 

I.  That  it  is  OTTBKTDfZS  i 
BEXUBV  TO  THE  0FFSKDE&  OT  US 
6AMB  KIND  01  SU7F£BIKG  AS  BE 
IKfUCTED  ON  HIS  VICTIX.     "A^ 

thou  hast  done,  it  shall  he  done 
unto  thee:   thy  reward  shall 
return  upon  thine  own  head."   • 
The  bitter  cup  thou  hast  giien 
to    thine    enemy   shall  oome 
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round  to  thee,  and  of  its  dregs 
thoa  sliaU  drink."  This  prin- 
ciple is  stated  by  Christ.  "  With 
what  measure  ye  mete  ib  shall 
be  measured  to  you  again." 
The  Bible  is  full  of  examples  of 
this  principle.  Isaac  told  a  lie, 
affirming  that  his  wife  is  his 
sister,  and  he  is  told  a  lie  by  his 
son  Jacob,  who  declared  himself 
to  bo  Esau.  Jacob  had  deceived 
his  aged  parent  in  relation  to 
Esau,  his  sons  deceive  him  with 
regard  to  Joseph.  He  had 
embittered  the  declining  years 
of  his  aged  sire,  his  children 
embittered  his.  Again,  Joseph 
was  sold  by  his  brethren  as  a 
bond-servant  into  Egypt:  in 
Egypt  his  brethren  are  com- 

Celled  to  resign  themselves  as 
ond- servants  to  him.  All 
history  is  fall  of  examples,  and 
everywhere  in  modern  society 
illustrative  cases  may  be  se- 
lected. The  deceiver  himself  is 
deceived,  the  fraudulent  is  him- 
self cheated,  the  hater  is  him- 
self hated,  the  cruel  is  often 
ruthlessly  treated.  Thus,  "as 
thou  hast  done,  it  shall  bo  done 
unto  thee." 

"  Hear  the  just  law,  the  judgment 
of  the  skies ; 
He  that  hates  truth  shall  be  the 
dupe  ot  lies." — Cowper, 

Another  remark  suggested 
in  relation  to  social  retribtUion 
is^ 

II.  That  it  often  appeabs  to 

COME    AS    A    SPECUL    VISITATION 

OP  AL3fiGHTT  God.  "The  day 
of  the  Lord  is  near  upon  all 
the  heathen."  All  days  are 
His  days.  But  it  is  not  until 
the  guilty  conscience  is  smitten 
with  a  sense  of  sin  that  it  sees 
Him  and  feels  that  the  day  is 
full  of  God-  Electricity  per- 
vades  the    universe,    is    ubi- 


quitous ;  but  men  become  con- 
scions  of  it,  and  talk  of  it  only 
when  it  flashes  in  lightning 
and  breaks  in  thunder.  So 
with  God's  justice.  It  is  every- 
where; but  when  the  guilty 
conscience  feels  its  punitive 
touch  it  calls  it  the  day  of 
judgment.  The  righteous  are 
noiv  going  into  life  eternal, 
every  righteous  deed  is  a  step 
onward:  the  wicked  are  now 
going  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment, with  every  sin  they  tramp 
downward. 

Conclusion  : — Learn  that  no 
soul  can  sin  with  impunity,  that 
every  sin  carries  with  it  punish- 
ment. "  The  gods  are  just,  and 
of  our  present  vices  make  whips 
to  scourge  us."  It  may  be, 
indeed,  through  the  deadness 
of  your  conscience  and  the 
superabundant  mercies  of  this 
life,  you  may  not  feel  the  retri- 
butive lash  as  you  will  feel  it  at 
some  future  time.  But  retribu- 
tion is  working  here. 

"  We  still  have  judgment  here  that 

we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which  being 

taught,  return 
To  plague  the  inventor.     This 

even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our 

poisoned  chaUce 
To  our  own  lips." — Shaktpeare, 


No.  CXVI. 
Subject:    Tus    tbus    CaUBOH, 

OR    THE    OoMMUNITt    OP     THE 

Good.     (1)    A    Benspxcent 

POWEE. 

"  But  upon  lifount  Zion  shall  be 
deliverance,  and  there  shall  be 
holiness ;  and  the  house  of  Jacob 
shall  possess  their  possessions. — 
Objj>iah  i.  17. 

Obadiah  here  commences  his 
predictions  respecting  the  re- 
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storation  of  the  Jews  from 
Babylonish  captivity,  their 
re-occupation  of  Canaan,  and 
the  rei^  of  the  Messiah.  While 
the  sarrounding  nations  were  to 
di8appear,the  Jews  should  regain 
the  possession  of  the  land  of 
their  fathers.  Mount  Zion 
may  be  taken  here  as  the 
Bvmbol  of  the  true  Church  of 
God,  that  is,  the  community  of 
godly  men  existing  on  this 
earth.  In  this  sense  it  is 
referred  to  in  Hebrews.  Here 
the  whole  passage  may  be 
taken  as  representing  this 
true  Church  or  godly  com- 
munity in  three  aspects — as  a 
beneficent  power,  a  consuming 
power,  and  an  aggressive 
power.  The  subject  of  the 
sketch  should  be  the  first 
subject,  viz.  as  the  beneficent 
power,  and  this  we  have  in  the 
seventeenth  verse.  TLreo 
thoughts  are  suggested  by  the 
words  concerning  the  Chui'ch  as 
a  beneficent  power. 
I.     It    is    connected    with 

DELIVEBANCE.        "  UpOU    Mouut 

Zion  shall  be  deliverance." 
Mount  Zion  was  the  asylum 
for  those  who  had  escaped. 
In  Mount  Zion  shall  be  the 
eecaped.  From  Babylonian 
captivity  and  suffering  they 
returned  to  Mount  Zion,  or 
Jerusalem,  and  were  safe.  There 
they  enjoyed  their  old  protec- 
tion. In  the  true  Church 
there  is  spiritual  safety ;  it  is  a 
refuge  that  is  built  upon  a 
rock,  and  the  gates  of  hell  cannot 
prevail  against  it.  It  is  watched 
by  the  infinite  love  and  guarded 
by  thealmi^ty  power  of  Christ; 
its  blessed  Keeper  never  slum- 
bers nor  sleeps.  Ohyeimperilled 
spirits  pursued  by  tne  powers 
of  hell,  led  by  the  devil,  cap- 
tives and  sold  under  sin,  fleo  to 


this  Mount  Zion,  this  triie 
Church  of  God,  this  community 
of  godly  men,  which  is  at  once 
the  organ  and  the  residence  of 
Christ. 

II.  It  is  connected  with 
PUKiTY.  "There  shall  be  holi- 
ness." Moral  pollution,  or  sini 
is  the  source  of  all  the  odamities 
that  befall  men.  Mount  Zion 
is  a  conseci'ated  spot.  If  there 
is  holiness  anywliere  it  is  in 
connection  with  that  oommnnitT 
of  men  called  the  Church,  which 
embraces  the  principles,  cher- 
ishes the  spirit,  follows  the 
example  of  the  Son  of  God. 
True,  they  arc  not  perfect  yet; 
but  they  are  in  the  process  of 
cleansing,  and  are  already  holy 
as  compared  with  the  pollutions 
of  the  ungodly  world. 

III.  It  is  connected  with 
ENJOYJiE^^T.  "And  the  hon&e 
of   Jacob   shall    possess   their 

EOBsessions."  "Though  the 
ouses  of  Jacob  and  Joseph 
are  here  spoken  of  separately,  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the 
prophet  to  teach  that  the  tvo 
Kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel 
would  be  re-established.  Yet 
the  special  mention  of  Joseph 
dearly  shows  that  the  ten 
tribes  were  to  return  at  the 
same  time,  and,  jointly  with 
Judah  and  Benjanun,  to  possess 
the  land  of  Palestine  and  the 
neighbouring  regions.  See 
Isaiah  xi.  12-14;  Hosea  i.  U- 
The  restored  Hebrews  wonld 
unitedly  subdue  the  IdumoomB ; 
which  they  did  in  the  time  of 
John  Hyrcanus,  who  compeUed 
them  to  be  circumcised,  and 
so  incorporated  them  with  the 
Jews  that  they  henoe&xnrard 
formed  part  of  the  naldoii.'' 

The  word  "pOBsesa**  hers 
means  enjoy:  enjoy  their  posses- 
sions.   The  oommuiuly  of  the 
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true  Church  alone  enjoy  their 
possessions.  They  are  a  happy 
people;  all  things  are  theirs; 
they  are  full  of  joy ;  they  even 
glory  in  tribulation.  "  Blessed 
are  the  people  that  know  the 
joyful  sound." 


Ko.  CXVII. 

Suhjeci:  The  True  Church, 
OR  THE  Community  ov  the 
Good.  (2)  A  Consuming 
Power. 

*'  And  the  honae  of  Jacob  shall 
be  a  fire,  and  the  house  of  Joseph 
a  flame,  and  the  house  of  Esau 
for  stubble,  and  they  shall  kindle 
iu  them,  and  devour  them;  and 
there  sliall  not  be  any  remaining 
of  the  house  of  Esau;  for  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  it." — Obadiah 
i.  18. 

There  is  a  fire  in  the  true 
Church.    Notice — 

L  The   CHARACTERISTICS    THIS 

piRE  DISPLAYS.  What  is  the  fire  ? 
The  fire  of  truth,  that  burns  up 
error;  the  fire  of  right,  that 
bums  up  wickedness;  the  fire 
of  hve,  that  burns  up  selfish- 
ness. "I  am  come,"  said 
Chiist,  "  to  kindle  a  fire  upon 
the  earth."  **  Is  not  my  word 
like  a  fireP"  First:  The 
fire  in  the  Church  is  a  strong 
fire.  It  has  burnt  an  enormous 
amount  of  wickedness  in  every 
form,  ago,  and  land.  It  has 
burnt  through  the  fiercest 
storms  of  centuries.  Secondly: 
It  is  an  extending  fire.  Its 
flames  are  ever  advancing,  they 
reach  farther  to-day  than  ever. 
The  most  brilliant  systems  of 
men,  ethical,  theological,   and 

Ehilosophio,  however  brilliant, 
aye  been  but  sparks  compared 
to  this ;  they  have  burnt  on  a 
little  and  gone  out  in  darkness. 
ThurdJy :  It  is  a  steady  fire.    Ifc 


does  not  flare  and  flash,  but 
burns  its  way  silently  where- 
ever  it  goes.  Fourthly :  It  is 
an  unguenchahh  fire.  Men  have 
tried  to  put  it  out,  oceans  of 
infidelity  and  depi-avity  have 
been  poured  upon  it,  but  it 
bums  on.    Notice — 

II.   The  MATERIALS  THIS   flRE 

CONSUMES.  '*  Stubble."  What 
is  moral  depravity  in  all  its 
forms — theoretical  and  practi- 
cal, religious,  social,  political  P 
What  is  it,  however  old,  how- 
ever decorated  with  worldly 
power  and  grandeur?  What 
is  it  P  "  Stubble."  It  is  not  a 
rock,  that  stands  fixed  amidst 
the  surges  of  time ;  not  a  tree, 
that  has  roots  that  may  grow 
for  ever;  it  is  mere  stubble,  dry, 
sapless,  worthless  "stubble," 
ready  for  the  fire.  Error  to 
truth,  wrong  to  right,  malice  to 
love,  is  but  stubble  to  fire. 

Conclusion — God  speed  this 
fire  until  the  whole  world  of 
wickedness  shall  be  destroyed, 
until  its  heavens  be  dissolved, 
its  earth  burnt  up,  and  its  ele- 
ments melt  with  fervent  heat, 
and  there  come  out  of  it  "a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
wherein  dwoUeth  righteous- 
ness]" 


TTo.  cxvin. 

Subject:  Thb  Trujs  Church, 
OR  THS  Community  op  this 
Good.      (3)  An    Aggjbjkssive 

POWBR. 

**  And  they  of  the  south  shall 
possess  the  mount  of  Esau;  and 
they  of  the  plain  the  Philistines : 
and  they  shall  possess  the  fields 
of  Ephraim,  and  the  fields  of  Sa- 
maria: and  Benjamin  shall  pos- 
sess Gilead*  And  the  captivity  of 
this  host  of  the  children  of  Israel 
I  shim  possess  that  of  the  Oanaan- 
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lies,  dven  nnto  Zarephath;  and 
the  oaptiyity  of  Jerusalem,  vhioh 
is  in  Bepharad,  shall  possess  the 
cities  of  the  sonth."-— Obaduh  i. 
19,20^ 

By  the  •*  south,"  or  soathem 
part  of  Palestine,  is  here 
meant  those  who  should  oc- 
cupy it ;  and  by  the  *f  plain," 
those  who  should  occupy  the 
low  country  along  the  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

According  to  the  relative 
positions  of  those  who  should 
take  possession  of  the  different 

Earts  of  the  Holy  land,  was  to 
e  the  enlargement  of  their  ter- 
ritory by  the  annexation  of  the 
adjoming  regions  which  had 
formerly  been  occupied  by 
allies  or  hostile  powers.  As 
there  is  no  subject  specified  be- 
fore the  country  of  Bdom  and 
the  country  of  Samaria,  it 
seems  to  be  intimated  that  the 
regions  of  Ephraim  and  Sa- 
maria were  to  be  occupied  by 
the  Jews  and  the  Israelites 
jointly,  without  any  regard  to 
tribal  distinctions;  and  the 
reason  why  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin is  mentioned,  is  merely 
on  account  of  the  proximity  of 
Gilead  to  the  territory  which 
it  originally  possessed. — Elzas. 
"The  promise  here,"  says  an 
old  expositor,  "  no  doubt  has  a 
spiritual  signification,  and  had 
its  accomplishment  in  the  set- 
ting up  of  the  Christian 
Church,  the  Gk>spel — Israel  in 
the  world;  and  shall  have  its 
accomplishment  more  and  more 
in  the  enlargement  of  it,  and 
th6  additions  made  to  it,  till 
the  mystical  body  is  completed. 
When  ministers  and  Christians 
prevail  with  their  neighbours 
to  oome  to  Christ,  to  yield 
themselres  to  the  Lord,  they 
possess  them.      The  converta 


that  Abraham  had  made  are 
said  to  be  the  souls  that  he  had 
gotten  (Gen.  xii.  5).  The  poB- 
session  is  gained,  not  vi  d  armit 
— ^by  force  and  arms ;  for  the 
weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not 
carnal  but  spiritual;  it  is  br 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  power  of  Divine  gnoe 
going  along^  with  it,  that  this 
possession  is  got  and  kept." 

That  the  true  Church  is  an 
aggressive  power  will  appear 
from  consiaerinp  the  (Utpd, 
which  is  at  once  its  inspiration, 
its  life,  and  its  instrument 
Consider  therefore, — 

I.  The  xleksnts  of  which 
THE  Gospel  is  coxposgbd.  It 
is  made  up  of  two  great  ele- 
ments, "  grace  and  truth,"  that 
is,  eternal  reality  and  Divine 
benevolence.  "Grace  and  truth 
came  bv  Jesus  Christ."  To 
show  the  aggressiveness  d 
these  two  principles,  two  &ct8 
may  be  stated. 

Mrst :  That  the  human  sod 
is  made  to  feel  their  impend 
force.  It  is  true  that  the  soal 
in  its  unregenerate  state  is 
ruled  by  directly  opposite  ele- 
ments— error  and  selfishness. 
But  even  error  has  power  otct 
it  only  BO  long  as  it  regards  it 
as  r^UtjTf  and  selfishness  in* 
fiuences  it  under  the  ffuise  of 
love.  It  is  the  tru£  when 
made  clear  to  it  that  oomes 
with  a  conquering  power ;  it  ia 
love  or  grace  that  transports 
its  heart.  The  human  soul  is 
made  for  these  two  elements. 

Secondly:  That  the  human 
soul  is  bound  to  yearn  after 
these  elements  as  its  highest 
good.  Its  deep  hunger  is 
for  truth  and  for  reality,  for 
benevolence  or  love.  It  has  no 
natural  hunger  for  errinv  ^ 
natural  hunger  for  selfishness. 
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Thirdly:  That  the  human 
8oal  is  eyerywhere  restless 
withont  these  elements.  It  is 
only  as  the  soul  gets  truth  and 
grace  into  it  that  it  becomes 
settled,  calm,  self-united. 
These  are  facts  connected  with 
the  hnman  soul,  and  these  fkcts 
show  the  aggressiveness  of  the 
Gospel.     Consider, — 

11.  Tub  proselytizing  spimt 
WHICH  Tii£  Gospel  engsnders. 
As  soon  as  ever  the  Gospel 
takes  real  possession  of  a  sool, 
that  soul  becomes  intensely 
solicitous  to  spread  it  abroad. 
It  becomes  what  Jeremiah  de- 
scribes a  "fire  in  the  bones." 
Peter  said,  "We  cannot  but 
speak  the  things  we  have 
seen  and  heard.  Paul  said, 
"The  love  of  Christ  con- 
Btrainetli  us  because  we  thus 
judge,"  etc.  "Necessity  is 
laid  upon  us."  Every  genu- 
ine recipient,  then,  of  the  Gos- 
pel becomes  a  missionary,  a 
propagandist,  a  moral  knight, 
to  battle  against  the  mighty 
hosts  of  error  and  selfishness. 
Each    member   of    the     true 


Church  or  godly  community 
becomes,  by  a  moral  necessity, 
a  soldier  of  the  Cross.  Con- 
sider— 

III.  The  triumphs  which 
THE  Gospel  has  already 
ACHIEVED.  Compare  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Gospel  in  the 
world  now  to  what  it  was  when 
Christ  was  on  earth.  It  was 
then  confined  to  one  lonely 
soul,  the  soul  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth ;  it  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  millions.  The  sprmg- 
let  has  become  an  Amazon; 
the  grain  has  covered  islands 
aud  continents ;  the  little  stone 
has  grown  into  a  mountain  that 
bids  fair  to  fill  the  earth. 

Conclusion. — Such  thoughts 
as  these  tend,  we  think,  to  de- 
monstrate the  essential  ag- 
fressiveness  of  the  true  Church, 
t  will  one  day  take  possession 
of  all  heathendom,  with  its 
"mount  of  Esau,"  the  "plains 
of  the  Philistines,"  the  "  fields 
of  Ephraim"  and  the  "fields 
of  Samaria,"  and  what  Canaan- 
ites  there  are  as  far  as  Zare* 
phath. 


The  Oppbsssor  and  the  Oppassssi). — The  oppressor  is  even  more  to 
be  pitied  than  the  oppressed,  the  persecutor  than  the  persecuted,  the 
slave-driver  than  the  slave.  We  should  rather  stand  up  at  the  stake 
with  ServetuB  than  sit  with  Calvin  on  the  judgment-seat.  We  should 
prefer  to  eat  a  crust  with  Chatterton,  rather  than  partake  of  certain 
repasts,  in  short,  to  fare  with  Lazarus  instead  of  feasting  with  Dives. 
This  brief  life  once  closed,  all  tyranny  is  at  an  end ;  but  how  shall  it 
fare  with  the  tyrant  before  the  Chancery  of  heaven.  Alas !  he  knew  it  not 
or  knowing  felt  not  what  he  did.  Be  ye  comforted  then,  brother,  for  the 
developed  soul  wiU  rue  the  evil  it  has  done.  The  victim  shall  have 
compassion  on  his  oppressor,  and  divinest  compassions  be  rendered  before 
high  heaven.  For  God,  having  made  man  for  an  excellent  end,  will  not 
abandon  the  development  of  his  destiny. — Dr.  M'Carmac, 
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Su1:](jeot:   The    Ohrifltian   Bace. 

rhv  rpoKcl/jtevw  iifuy  dyutyaf  d^pwj^cr  €ls  rby  rijs  vlarttin,  iffXTt^  f^^  ^^^' 
orrV  'Iv<^oOy,  dr  dprl  r^r  xpo«€i/x^s  airr^  X^as,  inrifuve  rravfAPf  alaxinji 
Kora^poiHitras,  iv  de{i^  re  roG  Ophov  t<^  QtoO  ixdBtffiP.'-^HmB,  xii.  1, 3« 

Toiyapovv  xai  ^/iciff.  Ifc  has  been  well  observed,  that  roiyapowt 
a  full  and  sonorons  conjunction  which  occurs  only  anotlief 
time  in  the  New  TestaiPient,  and  that  in  Paul's  writingSi  is 
most  happily  chosen  here  as  marking  the  commencement  of  a 
lengthened  admonition  grounded  upon  the  long  list  of  cases 
already  detailed.  Ka\  refers  to  these  cases,  and  means  tbat 
we  also,  like  the  ancients,  should  rouse  ourselves  to  action. 
There  is  in  our  version  an  unhappy  transposition  of  the  words, 
which  puts  a  sentiment  into  the  verse  that  is  not  in  the 
original.  '^Wherefore  seeing  we  also  are  compassed  about 
with  a  cloud  of  witnesses."  This  implies  that  the  ancients 
too  had  been  surrounded  with  witnesses  daring  their  struggle. 
Although  this  may  have  been  the  case,  yet  no  such  sentunent 
is  expressed  in  the  original.  The  meaning  is :  ''Wherefore  let 
us  also,  seeing  we  are  surrounded  with  witnesses,  run." 

ToaovTov  c^^on'fff  ircpucft/xcvoy  ^fiiv  piff^s  ftaprvp^p.  There  tOQ 
many  examples  in  the  Greek  authors  of  vc^or  nsed  to  denote  a 
multitude.  Tho  persons  referred  to  without  a  doubt  are  the 
ancient  believers,  whose  achievements  and  sufferings  are  re- 
corded in  the  preceding  chapter.  They  are  designated 
fiapTvpiop.  The  Greek  word  ftdprvf^  like  our  own  term  witness, 
sometimes  means  persons  who  bear  testimony  to  a  truth  or 
fact  previously  known  to  them,  and  sometimes  it  mesos 
persons  who  are  present  to  behold  what  is  done,  whether 
they  give  evidence  regarding  it  or  not. '  According  to  the 
former  view,  tho  term  would  refer  to  ancient  believers  as 
having  borne  testimony  by  their  lives  and  by  their  death  io 
God's  faithfulness  and  truth.    According  to  the  latter,  it  would 
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reproscnt  tbcm  as  present  to  behold  the  Btmggles  and  conflicts 
of  believers,  their  own  race  haying  been  long  since  saccess- 
fnlly  finished.  In  favour  of  the  latter  view  decisive  evidence 
is  furnished  by  the  phrase  mpiKfiiievov  ^^Tv,  which  represents 
the  crowd  of  witnesses  as  placed  around  the  Hebrews  during 
their  struggle ;  and  the  idea  of  their  presence  is  employed  to 
stimulate  the  followers  of  Christ  to  unfaltering  zeal  and  efifort. 
Still,  however,  the  question  may  be  raised,  whether  this 
passage  really  teaches  that  departed  saints  do  continue  to 
know  and  to  take  an  interest  in  what  is  done  upon  the  earth ; 
or  whether  the  Apostle's  representation  is  merely  to  be  viewed 
as  part  of  the  machinery  employed  to  complete  the  representa- 
tion of  a  scene  of  contest.  At  the  Olympic  games  there  was 
the  course,  there  was  the  goal,  there  were  runners,  there  were 
judges,  there  were  spectators.  The  Christian  life,  too,  is  a 
race,  and  the  Apostle  surrounds  tke  course  with  a  crowd  of 
spectators;  but  are  we  warranted  from  such  a  figurative 
description  to  in£er  that  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and 
Gideon,  and  Barak,  and  Samson,  and  David,  and  Samuel  are 
actually  present  to  behold  us,  while  we  strain  every  nerve 
to  reach  the  goal  ?  Such  a  conclusion  might  be  more  than 
the  passage  could  well  sustain.  Yet  the  crowd  of  spectators 
must  mean  something;  otherwise  the  Apostle  employs  a 
motive  which,  after  all,  is  a  mere  fancy.  Does  it  not  then 
seem  necessary  to  suppose  that,  although  departed  saints  may 
not  actually  be  standing  around  us  to  watch  our  movements, 
yet  through  some  channel  or  other  they  are  acquainted  with 
the  course  which  we  are  pursuing  ?  If  the  Apostle  had  simply 
said,  that  while  running  the  race  set  before  us  we  should 
imagine  ourselves  to  be  surrounded  by  the  saints  of  bygone 
days,  and  strive  to  act  as  we  would  do  if  they  were  really 
present — then  wo  should  have  understood  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  insinuate  that  they  really  knew  anything  of  what  we 
are  doing.  His  language  is  altogether  different  from  this. 
He  says,  we  ought  to  run  with  alacrity,  because  we  have  a 
multitude  of  invisible  witnesses  around  us.  Where  a  similar 
scene  is  described  by  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  iv.  9,  he  says,  ^*  we  are 
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a  spectacle  to  the  world,  and  to  angels,  and  to  men."  Does 
not  this  imply  that  angels  are  acquainted  with  our  procedure 
on  earth  P  Is  there  not  the  same  ground  in  the  clause  under 
consideration  for  extending  this  knowledge  to  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect  ?  Doubtless  the  whole  representation 
of  the  Christian  life  as  a  race  is  figurative ;  but  if  we  may  set 
aside  the  spectators  whom  the  Apostle  places  upon  the  scene, 
and  maintain  that  they  know  nothing  at  all  about  us,  why 
may  we  not  equally  set  aside  the  Judge,  and  affirm  that  He 
takes  no  cognizance  of  our  procedure  ?  Yea,  why  may  we 
not  annihilate  the  race  itself,  and  set  the  whole  down  as  a 
dream  P  Doubtless,  in  the  interpretation  of  figurative  language, 
there  is  a  danger  of  understanding  it  too  literally  and  grossly ; 
but  equally,  on  the  other,  there  is  a  danger  of  robbing  it  of 
all  significancy  whatever.  The  gross  view  of  the  I'^or  lutprvpm 
would  be,  that  departed  saints  are  drawn  up  in  ranks  beside 
us  to  mark  our  steps.  The  correct  and  proper  view  seems  to 
be,  that  they  really  do  know  something  of  us  and  foel  an 
interest  in  our  faithful  and  persevering  service  of  Chrisi 

From  the  description  of  the  spectators  the  Apostle  passes  on 
to  mention  the  preparations  needful  for  successfully  running  the 
Christian  race :  ISyKOV  atro$*fUPot  irdvra  koi  Tfjv  tinrtplararop  afioftriaf' 
The  word  ^kos  signifies  a  tumour,  a  swelling,  any  augmentar 
tion  of  size  beyond  the  normal  bulk.  It  also  signifies  weight 
or  encumbrance.  The  signification  of  corpulency,  #lthougb 
favoured  by  Bleek  and  Tholuck  and  others,  is  altogether  un* 
suitable  here :  for  how  could  a  runner  lay  aside  his  super- 
abundant flesh  when  the  spectators  have  already  appeared 
upon  the  ground  P  Abstinence  and  regimen  require  a  length 
of  time  to  produce  their  effect  upon  the  body.  Doubtless, 
therefore,  weight  or  encumbrance  is  the  meaning  to  be  assigned 
to  the  word  here ;  and  everything  must  be  included  which  the 
runner  may  have  about  his  person,  even  all  superabundant 
clothing.  But  the  language  of  the  Apostle  is  figurative,  and 
therefore  the  question  arises.  What  does  it  mean  when 
applied  to  believers  P  It  is  a  very  common  idea,  that  it  means 
sin  in  general  as  the  main  hindrance  to  a  godly  career.    And 
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there  could  be  no  doubt  at  all  in  regard  to  this  view  if  the 
phrase  kuL  t^v  cvn-cpiWoroy  afMpriay  were  not  subjoined ;  but  the 
ooDJnnction  of  the  two  phrases  involves  the  question  in  con- 
siderable diflQculty.  Is  the  second  explanatory  of  the  first,  or 
does  it  exhibit  something  that  is  completely  new,  or  does  it 
bring  prominently  forward  something  already  included  in 
SyKos,  and  diiSeriDg  from  it  as  species  from  genus  ?  Ebrard 
contends  that  the  two  expressions  must  be  exclusive  of  one 
another,  and  that  consequently  Syxos  must  refer  to  things  not 
sinful  in  themselves,  yet  calculated  to  impede  religious  pro- 
gress. But  he  overlooked  the  circumstance  that  the  two 
phrases  are  not  homogeneous.  The  one  applies  literally  to  a 
runner  and  the  other  applies  literally  to  a  Christian.  Were 
they  homogeneous,  there  would  be  no  room  for  doubt  that 
they  referred  to  different  kinds  of  hindrance ;  but  their  mixed 
character,  as  literal  and  figurative,  renders  it  probable  that 
the  one  is  an  explanation  of  the  other.  What  ^ko£  is  to  a 
race,  that  aftapria  is  to  a  Christian.  Yet  we  are  not  obliged  to 
suppose  that  the  two  are  exactly  commensurate.  Expounded  of 
the  Christian,  oyKor  must  mean  everything  calculated  to  retard 
his  progress — mistaken  ideas  of  religion,  such  as  many  of  the 
Jews  entertained,  too  gpreat  entanglement  with  the  affairs  of 
life,  and  all  sinful  affections  and  practices;  all  these  come  under 
the  comprehensive  phrase  vavra  oyKov ;  and  then  r^y  ayMprlav  is 
added  to  bring  into  view  what  is  the  principal  burden  and 
what  in  fact  gives  to  everything  else  its  power  of  being  a 
burden.  Were  you,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  complete 
distinction  between  the  phrases,  to  suppose  l&yKos  descriptive 
only  of  the  cares  of  life  and  such  things  as  were  not  sinful  in 
themselves,  then  you  would  have  nothing  in  the  literal  runner 
that  afforded  a  counterpart  to  sin  in  the  Christian.  Were  you, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  make  oyKos  and  afiafyria  exactly  commen- 
surate, then  it  would  be  implied  that  nothing  could  be 
obstructive  of  the  Christian's  course  unless  it  were  sinful 
^er  ee. 

The  epithet  applied  to  nfiapriav  requires  particular  notice. 
Evntpivraros  occurs  nowhere  else  within  the  whole  compass  of 
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Oreek  literature,  and  therefore  its  meaning  must  be  settled 
simply  on  etymological  gronnds  and  by  means  of  tbe  context. 
Yarions  significations  have  been  proposed,  grounded  on  the 

meaning   of  irepiaraa-is,  nepicrraTos,    and    ntpu&rrjfii.     Tttpumirtt 

signifies  circnmstances,  engagements  of  life,  also  a  reTerse^ 
peril.  It  has  therefore  been  argned  by  Salmasins,  that  tvvfplora' 
Tos  may  signify  greatly  involved  in  affairs,  and  by  Kypke,looking 
at  the  last  signification  of  the  nonn,  viz.,  peril,  that  it  may  mean 
exposed  to  danger.  Bnt  Tholnck  objects  to  both  these  meanings 
that  they  rather  describe  the  predicates  of  a  person  than  of  a 
thing.  Another  meaning  of  vtpiaratns  is  a  crowd  standing  round, 
whence  Tr€ piararof  is  used  to  signify,  surrounded  and  admired 
by  the  crowd  :  tinrtpiirrcpros,  therefore,  might  naturally  enough 
bear  the  same  signification  intensified,  viz.,  greatly  admired, 
and  much  followed  after,  and  this  is  the  signification  adopted 
by  Wctstein  and  Boehene ;  but  though  it  seems  defensible  on 
etymological  grounds  and  has  this  great  argument  in  its  favour 
that  it  follows  the  analogy  of  the  actually  existing  adjective 
irtplarraTot,  yet  it  does  not  well  suit  the  scope  (Jf  the  Apostle's 
discourse.  Again,  the  verb  Trepita-rrjfu  signifies  to  bring  round 
to  one's  own  views,  to  change  to  the  worse,  and  therefore 
Carpzov  and  Schulz  assign  to  cun-cptoraror  the  signification  of 
seducing,  deceitful  alluring  on  all  sides.  The  idea  exactly 
suits  the  scope  of  tho  passage,  deceitful ness  being  one  of  the 
leading  characteristics  of  sin ;  but  it  has  been  objected  to  this 
view,  that  all  the  adjectives  in  tos  formed  from  um/fii  or  any 
of  its  compounds,  have  an  intransitive  or  passive  significatioa. 
Again,  ntpuaratrBai  in  the  middle  signifies  to  place  oneself 
round,  to  surround ;  and  therefore  it  has  been  concluded  that 
the  adjective  ivirfpitrraros  may  mean  readily  surrounding  a 
person,  cleaving  to  him.  This  signification  has  drawn  around 
it  the  greatest  number  of  supporters.  It  seems  to  rest  upon  ft 
sound  etymological  basis,  and  it  gives  a  description  of  sin 
which  is  perfectly  just  in  itself  and  which  exactly  suits  the 
complexion  of  the  passage.  Sin  is  an  encumbrance  which 
cleaves  to  man — it  besets  him  on  all  sides.  "  Easily  besetting  " 
is  a  pretty  good  translation,  yet  it  is  apt  to  suggest  the  idea 
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of  an  enemy  conducting  an  assanlt ;  but  the  governing  par- 
ticiple aiToGkyifvoi  requires  that  sin  be  considered,  not  in  the 
light  of  a  foe  advancing  upon  us,  but  rather  as  something 
which  clings  fast  to  us,   so   as  to   impede   our  movements. 
It  surrounds  us  as  ivy  does  trees.     We  must  throw  it  aside, 
if  we  would  run  successfully  the  Christian  race. 
•    It  is  a  very  common  idea,  that  the  Apostle  is  here  speaking, 
not    of   sin  in  general,   but  of    the  particular  sins   which 
individuals  feel  themselves  to  be  most  liable  to  fall  into,  so 
that  besettmg  sin  has  become  quite  synonymous  with  favonrito 
vice.     This  view  is  grounded  upon  the  English  version,  and 
receives  no  countenance  from  the  Gi*cek  phrase,  which  points 
to  sin  in  general  and  describes  it  as  cleaving  too  closely  to 
man.     If  there  was  any  one  sin  more  in  the  Apostle's  view 
than  another,   it  was  probably  apostasy,  into  which  many 
circumstances  conspired  at  that  time  to  seduce  men ;   but  the 
language   employed  is  quite  general  and  cannot  mean  the 
favourite  sins  of  different  individuals.     Each  is  admonished  to 
lay  aside  all  sin,  and  doubtless  common  sense  dictates  that  tho 
greatest  effort  should  bo  made  to  overcome  those  evil  inclina- 
tions which  we  are  sensible  have  tho  greatest  power  over  us. 

All  needful  preparation  having  thus  been  made  for  the  race 
we  must  run  with  strenuous  effort,  hC  virofiovTjs  rpixt^iitv  t6v 
irpoK€ifi€vov  fiixiv  ayu>va,  Beza  understands  &y^va  to  mean  the 
ground  where  the  contest  in  question  takes  place ;  but  in  the 
New  Testament  the  word  almost  always  designates  the  strug- 
gle itself.  The  word  is  of  a  general  kind,  and  means  any  con- 
flict ;  but  here  it  must  be  understood  of  a  race.  UpowZ/zcyov 
fifilv  expresses  the  idea  that  the  race  is  set  before  us  or  assigned 
to  ns,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  run  hi  virofiovrjs^  with  patience. 
'Yvofioini,  however,  involves  fully  more  of  the  idea  of  activity 
than  our  word  patience.  It  means  constancy,  endurance. 
There  are  many  difficulties  to  be  encountered  by  the  Christian. 
There  is  a  course  marked  out  for  him  by  his  Lord.  And  ho 
must  pursue  it  at  all  hazards.  The  very  idea  of  a  race 
involves  the  necessity  of  strenuous  exertion.  We  must  be 
prepared  for  fatigue  and  toil.    The  runner  too  was  obliged  to 
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pursue  a  definite  coarse.  If  he  overleaped  certain  barriers,  be 
excluded  himself  from  all  hope  of  the  prize.  So  mnst  we  not 
merely  run,  but  we  must  run  the  race  set  before  us.  The 
course  is  prescribed  in  Scripture.  Barriers  are  erected  all 
along  the  line,  and  we  must  keep  within  the  limits  assigned 
to  us.  If  we  disregard  these,  it  is  not  the  Lord's  race  we  are 
running,  but  a  race  of  our  own ;  and  in  the  end  we  shall  have 
the  fearful  disappointment  of  finding  that  the  prize  is  not  for 
us.    Bun  strenuously,  run  in  the  right  course. 

Having  surrounded  the  scene  of  action  with  spectators  in 
order  to  animate  the  runners,  the  Apostle  next  brings  into 
view  a  motive  of  a  far  higher  kind,  viz.,  the  example  of  Uie 

Lord  Jesus  Christ :  d<liopS>vT€s  th  t6v  rrjt  moTeas  dpxtyop  tau  rcXcMir^ 

'Itfo-ovv  -^looking  nnto  Jesus,  etc.  'A<f>opS>vT€s  is  a  most  appro- 
priate word.  It  has  nearly  the  same  signification  as  orf/SXmf 
in  chap.  xi.  26.  It  indicates  a  concentration  of  the  mind  upon 
some  special  object,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  things  that  maj 
be  courting  the  attention.  The  Christian  mnst  look  awaj 
from  much  that  is  near  at  hand  and  very  attractive,  and  fix 
his  eye  npon  the  Saviour,  who  is  waiting  to  receive  him  at  the 
end  of  his  career.  So  the  runner  in  an  earthly  race  loob 
neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  but  straight  on  to 
the  place  where  the  judge  is  seated. 

In  this  verse  there  is  a  description  presented  of  what  Jesus 
is,  of  what  He  has  done^  and  of  the  glorions  reward  which  Ho 
has  received  on  high,  all  designed  to  stir  np  believers  to  the 
earnest  and  faithful  imitation  of  His  example.  What  Christ 
is,  is  exhibited  in  these  words :  t6v  ttjs  Triarttn  dpx^iyow  nl 
rikficyrfjv.  Various  views  have  been  taken  of  this  clause. 
Schlichting,  Stuart,  and  others  conceive  it  to  describe  oar 
Lord  as  the  founder  and  consummator  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. And  doubtless  there  are  passages  where  wiotis  means, 
by  metonymy,  the  truth  believed,  as  in  Acts  vi  ?,  **  the 
priests  became  obedient  to  the  faith,"  that  is,  embraced  the 
Gospel ;  and  Jude  8,  '^  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 
But  it  is  a  conclusive  argument  against  this  exposition,  that 
throughout  the  whole  passage  upon  which  our  text  is  grounded, 
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and  of  the  sabjecfc  handled  in  which  it  famishes  an  additional 
illnstration,  the  word  wiaris  means,  not  an  objective  scheme  of 
tmth,  but  the  subjective  feeling  of  faith  in  the  minds  of  men. 

Others  therefore,  as  Chrysos.,  Theophy,,  J.  Gapellns,  Estins, 
nnderstand  nlarts  to  mean  onr  faith;  and  they  view  the  clause 
as  declaring  that  Christ  originates  faith  in  onr  bosoms,  or  gives 
occasion  by  His  work  iot  the  existence  of  faith  in  ns,  and  also 
by  His  spirit  strengthens  the  principle  nntil  it  reach  perfec- 
tion. He  supplies  the  materials  and  kindles  the  fire ;  He  also 
fiins  it  into  a  bright  and  durable  flame.  He  sows  the  seed, 
and  ripens  it.  And  in  defence  of  this  view,  appeal  is  made  to 
Heb.  ii.  10,  where  ^XT/^^  ^l^  corrfpias  avrSip  undoubtedly  does 
mean  author,  or  source  of  their  salvation.  But  if  this  had 
been  the  idea  which  the  Apostle  meant  to  express,  vf^^  must 
necessarily  have  been  added  to  vians  to  indicate  the  seat  of 
the  faith  spoken  of.  Besides  there  is  another  consideration 
which  supplies  an  argument  of  equal  strength  against  both  the 
views  already  stated,  viz.,  that  the  object  of  the  Apostle  in 
this  verse  is  not  to  exhibit  Christ's  claim  to  our  gratitude,  but 
to  hold  Him  up  as  a  model  for  us  to  copy. 

All  the  saints  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter  were 
patterns  more  or  less  worthy  of  imitation ;  but  Christ  is  the 
great  pattern  of  every  excellence.  He  is  the  perfect  model  of 
every  grace.  The  ancient  saints  were  all  possessed  of  faith, 
and  they  manifested  their  trust  in  Qod  more  or  less  perfectly  ; 
they  laboured,  they  suffered,  they  died  on  account  of  their  prin* 
ciples.  But  nothing  that  has  been  evinced  among  men  of 
trust  in  God,  can  be  compared  with  the  life  of  Christ,  who, 
ancud  the  terrible  scenes  of  Gethsemane  and  Calvary  and  the 
darkness  which  extorted  from  Him  the  fearful  ciy,  *^My  Godl" 
persevered  in  His  work  and  executed  the  will  of  His  Father : 
*'  He  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame."  We  may  learn 
much  from  &e  ancient  saints ;  but  if  we  want  a  perfect  model 
of  faith,  we  must  look  to  Christ.  Unquestionably,  therefore, 
if  the  words  can  be  viewed  as  descriptive  of  the  futh  of  Christ 
Himself,  they  will  best  fiJl  in  with  the  scope  of  the  passage. 
An  objection,  however,  to  this  interpretation  readily  suggests 
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iiiself,  giounded  upon  ihe  consideration  that  Christ  is  com- 
monlj  exhibited  as  the  object  of  faith,  and  not  at  all  as  the 
subject  of  it.  Bat  we  must  remember  that  vUrris  in  the  whole 
of  this  passage  has  a  more  general  signification  than  it  bnn 
in  Romans.  It  means  simply,  trust  in  God,  or  iaitk  in  God's 
promises.  Now  Christ  displayed  this  trust  as  really  m  the 
ancient  saints,  and  in  a  far  higher  degree ;  and  His  sufferings 
and  death  were  fitted  to  teach  the  same  lessons  as  the  martyr- 
dom of  any  martyrs  who  haye  ever  sealed  their  testimony  with 
their  blood.  Now  in  this  view  what  are  the  ideas  we  most  at- 
tach to  opxriy^t  and  rtktumjs  ?  The  former  has  been  Tiewed  ai 
meaning  leader  of  faith,  in  the  sense  of  exhibiting  an  exampk 
of  it.  A  perfectly  similar  use  of  the  word  is  to  be  found  in 
Micah  i.  13,  where  apxqy^s  afiaprlav  avni  carl  r§  Bvyarpi  SiAr 
means  "  she  is  the  ringleader  in  sin  to  the  daughter  of  Zion." 
Then  rfXrM>r^r,  which  occurs  in  no  other  Greek  writer,  must 
be  viewed  as  expressing  the  idea  that  He  carried  faith  to  pe^ 
lection.  He  took  the  lead  in  regard  to  faith,  and  He  exhibited 
the  most  perfect  model  of  it.  He  was  the  leader  and  perfect 
specimen  of  both. 

In  complete  accordance  with  this  view  is  the  description  of 
Christ's  .conduct  which  follows,  showing  how  His  trust  in  God 
manifested  itself :  bt  dvrl  lijs  vpoMifuvfis  aur&x^V^t  vwifuan  ampm' 
Two  modes  of  explaining  the  clause  an-l  r^c  wpoKti/Upifs  avry  xf^ 
have  prevailed,  springing  from  the  different  views  taken  of 
the  preposition  dyri  The  more  common  acceptation  ol  tbe 
word  is,  instead  of,  in  the  room  of;  and  therefore  many  con- 
ceive the  joy  spoken  of  to  be  what  Christ  gave  up  or  sacrificed 
when  He  prepared  to  encounter  death.  And  some,  as  Gregory 
Naa.  and  Besa,  conceive  this  joy  to  be  the  blessedness  which  fle 
possessed  in  heaven  before  His  incarnation,  thus  making  the 
passage  parallel  to  the  statement  in  Philippians:  **  He  vras  in 
the  form  of  God,  yet  humbled  Himself  and  became  obedient  io 
death."  But  the  word  wpoK€tfUpiis  does  not  at  all  comport  wih 
this  view;  for  the  felicity  of  Christ  prior  to  His  incaxnatian 
was  not  a  thing  offered  to  Him,  but  actually  enjoyed*  Otben 
thereforci  as    Chiysostom,    Theophylact^  Capellusy   Galiio? 
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Lather,  still  viewing  the  joy  as  something  sacrificed,  consider 
it  to  be  the  happiness  which  Christ  might  haye  enjoyed  upon 
earth,  if  He  had  chosen  to  put  away  the  cross  &om  Him.  Bat 
althongh  this  interpretation  is  quite  consistent  with  the  more 
common  meaning  of  dtn-l,  and  also  gives  its  proper -force  to 
wpoKti/uytj^,  yet  it  introduces  an  idea  qaite  foreign  to  the  position 
and  character  of  Christ :  for  what  joy  can  we  conceive  a  resi- 
dence in  this  world  fitted  to  impart  to  the  Son  of  God,  after 
His  work  was  abandoned  P  What  was  temporal  happiness  to 
Him,  or  the  possession  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and 
the  glory  of  them  ?  The  word  ^opa  carries  the  mind  to  some- 
thing altogether  different;  and  it  is  frequently  used  in  the 
New  Testament  to  denote  spiritual  and  heavenly  happiness 
(Matt,  XXV.  21 ;  John  xrii.  13  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  13),  Therefore  the 
balk  of  modem  interpreters  have  felt  constrained  to  view  this 
clause  as  descriptive,  not  of  what  Christ  sacrificed  in  submit- 
ting to  the  cross,  but  of  what  He  anticipated  as  the  reward  of 
His  voluntary  humiliation  and  endurance  of  a  painful  death. 
This  exposition  gives  its  full  ^orce  to  x^^P^f,  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  import  of  irpoK€ifi€yrjSf  and  only  requires  that  drrl  be 
understood  in  a  sense  not  so  eommon  as  the  other  meaning 
aheady  stated.  Yet  avrl  is  very  similarly  used  in  the  16th 
verse  of  this  very  chapter,  where. we  are  told  that  Esau  reP 
linquished  his  birthright  dyrl  ppwrtas  fuas  for  the  sake  of  one 
meal.  So  the  meaning  of  the  clause  under  consideration  may 
be,  that  Christ,  for  the  sake  of  the  joy  set  before  Him  as  the 
Inward  of  His  sufferings,  endured  the  cross.  And  the  sen- 
timent thus  expressed  finds  a  parallel  in  the  very  passage  of 
Phil.  ii.  8  appealed  to  in  defence  of  the  first  view ;  for  if,  on 
the  one  hand,  Christ's  relinquishment  of  heaven  to  come  down 
to  this  world  be  there  mentioned,  equally  on  the  other  it  is 
stated  that  after  His  death,  and  on  account  of  His  death,  He 
was  highly  exalted,  and  received  a  name  above  every  name. 
The  concluding  clause  of  the  verse  before  us,  too,  confirms  the 
interpretation  wo  have  given ;  for  it  tells  us  that  after  Christ's 
endniance  of  the  cross,  He  took  His  seat  at  the  right  hand  of 
t^od.  Kow  what  is  this  but  the  obtaining  of  the  joy  whoso  an- 
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ticipation  led  Him  to  enooxuiter  the  cross,  and  ao  disregard  all 
the  shame  connected  with  it  P  He  looked  forward  to  a  reward 
of  His  snfiTerings,  and  He  was  not  disappointed.  The  phrase 
virtfi€ipf  uravphv  is  skilfally  selected.  It  looks  b|u;k  to  V  vffoftAvijr 
in  the  first  verse.  We  are  to  ran  with  endurance,  looking  to 
Christ  who  endured  even  the  cross.  And  we  are  not  to  be 
deterred  by  the  derision  or  reproaches  of  men;  for  Christ 
despised  the  shame  of  the  cross,  which  was  considered  the 
most  opprobrious  and  disgracefnl  death.  In  the  room  of 
iKoBurtv,  the  best  editions  now  read  iuKaBtK€p,  as  supported  hj 
the  weightiest  authorities.  And  this  reading,  as  being  a  perfect 
tense,  implied  that  not  only  has  Christ  taken  His  seat  at  God*i 
right  hand,  but  that  He  still  sits  there.  The  aorist  must  be 
translated,  He  sat  down;  but  the  perfect,  He  has  taken 
seat.'' 

W.  LiNDSAT,  D.D.,  on  Hehmn. 


amxktml  "^xtbhmn. 


No.  OXOIV. 

Subject :  Vision  of  God. 

"  Shall  I  see  God.'*— Job  lix.  26. 

The  exposition  of  the  whole  chapter  will  be  found  in  BomOiti, 
voL  X.,  Editor's  series,  p.  204.  "  See  Qod  I "  There  is  a  sease  in 
which  reason  and  the  Bible  assure  us  Qod  cannot  be  seen.  He  u 
the  Unapproachable,  the  Invisible.  There  is  a  solemn  sense  ia 
which  He  can  be  seen,  and  in  which'  He  most  be  seen  sooner  or 
later ;  it  is  the  sense  of  eonsdotu  eontcuU,  His  presence  reolua^ 
as  the  one  great  reality,  colouring  and  filling  up  the  whole 
horison  of  the  soul.  We  make  three  remarks  conoeraing  thii 
soul  yision— I.  It  implies  the  highsst  capabuitt  of  a  waA 
creature.  The  power  to  see  the  sablime  forms  of  the  mtarU 
uniyerse,  is  a  high  endowment.  The  power  to  aee  troth  and  io 
look  into  "  the  reason  of  things,"  is  a  higher  endowmeat  ftr ;  bn( 
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the  power  to  see  Grod,  is  the  grandest  o!  all  faculties.  To  see 
Him  who  is  the  cause  of  all  phenomena,  the  life  of  all  lives,  the 
force  of  all  forces,  the  spirit  and  beauty  of  all  forms, — ^this  &culty 
the  hmnan  soul  has.  Depravity,  alas  I  has  so  closed  it  generally 
that  there  are  none  in  their  unregenerate  state  who  see  God. 
Jacob  said,  "  God  is  in  this  place  and  I  knew  it  not."  We  offer 
another  remark  concerning  this  soul  vision — II.  It  involves  the 
suBUHEST  PBTViLEOB  of  a  moral  creature.  "  Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God."  To  look  with  pure  eyes  at  the 
perfection  of  all  beauty,  how  transporting !  to  look  with  the  eyes 
of  filial  love  upon  a  i^kther  all-loving,  all-good,  and  glorious, 
this  is  heaven,  the  heaven  of  moral  creatures.  "  In  Thy  presence 
is  fulness  of  joy."  Another  remark  we  offer  concemiug  this  soul 
vision  is — lU.  It  includes  the  inevitable  destiny  of  a  moral 
creature.  All  souls  must  be  brought  into  conscious  contact  with 
Him,  sooner  or  later  "  we  must  all  appear  before  His  judgment 
seat."  Every  soul  must  open  its  eye  and  so  fasten  it  upon  Him 
that  He  will  appear  everything  to  it,  and  all  things  else  but 
shadows.  The  period  of  atheism,  religious  indifferentism,  ends 
with  our  mortal  life ;  the  vision  of  God  makes  the  heaven  of  the 
blessed  and  the  hell  of  the  damned.  "  Shall  I  see  Gk)d."  Yes, 
whatever  else  I  may  not  see.  I  shall  see  Him«  The  material 
universe  may  melt  away  and  become  invisible;  but  He  will  be, 
and  be  in  conscious  coutact  with  my  spirit. 

«  Oh  the  hour  when  this  material 
Shall  have  vaniahed  as  a  oloud. 
When  across  the  wide  ethereal 
AU  the  invisible  shall  crowd," 


No.  OXOV. 

Sulject:  Chbist  Tbttb. 
Master,  we  know  that  Thou  art  true."— Mittbbw  zziL  16. 

This  is  the  testimony,  not  of  friends,  but  of  enemies ;  they  are 
the  words  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  Herodians.  But  even  the 
enemies  of  Christ  are  bound  to  give  this  testimony,  "  We  know 
that  Thou  art  true."  Whatever  the  theoretical  beliefs  or  moral' 
charaotera  of  men  may  be,  they  are  bound  to  say,  "  We  know  Thon 
art  true."  I.  PHiLoaorHiCAxaiT,  "  we  know  that  Thou  art  true." 
Pirst :  In  all  Thou  sayest  about  Qody  "  we  know  Thon  art  tme." 
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Thou  hast  rerealed  Him  as  a  Person,  a  Spirit,  a  Father,  and  ibe 
sole  Author  of  the  Tmiverso ;  and  onr  reason  bmda  ns  to  accept 
all  this.  Secondly:  In  all  Thou  sayest  abont  ike  unweru^  "we 
know  Thou  art  tme."  Thou  hast  taught  that  it  had  a  begiiming, 
that  it  originated  with  one  Being  who  is  eternal,  and  that  it  is 
sustained  and  controlled  by  the  same  power  that  created  it  In  all 
this  our  reason  binds  us  to  accept  Thee  as  true.  Thirdly:  InftQ 
Thou  hast  said  concerning  wan,  we  know  Thou  art  true.  Thoa 
hast  revealed  man  as  a  spiritual,  responsible,  fallen,  existent,  wlio 
can  only  be  restored  to  purity  and  happiness  by  practical  iaith 
in  Thyself.  And  in  all  this  our  reason  binds  ns  to  accept  Thee 
as  true.  Philosophically  we  are  bound  to  accept  Thee  as  oar 
Teacher.  For  Thou  givest  the  rational  account  of  things,  solrest 
the  great  problems  of  existence.  11.  Ethically,  "we  knov 
that  Thou  art  true."  First :  In  all  that  Thou  hast  said  oonceming 
our  dufcy  to  Ood,  *'  we  know  that  Thotl  art  true."  He  is  the 
greatest  Being,  and  Thou  hast  commanded  us  to  reyerenoe  Bim 
the  most ;  He  is  the  kindest  Being,  and  Thou  hast  commanded  ns 
to  thank  Him  the  most ;  He  is  the  best  Being,  and  Thou  hast 
commanded  us  to  praise  Him  the  most.  We  are  bound  by  our 
moral  constitution  to  accept  this  the  teaching  of  our  duty  to  God. 
Secondly :  In  all  that  Thou  hast  yaid  concerning  oar  duty  to 
afkerB,  "  we  know  that  Thou  art  true.".  All  that  Then  hask 
enjoined  is,  that  we  should  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have  done 
unto  us.  This  we  are  bound  to  aooept.  We  cannot  by  any 
possibility  reason  ourselTOB  into  a  denial  of  this  obligation.  Ill 
Persokallt,  "  we  know  that  Thou  art  true."  We  look  at  Thy 
life,  and  it  illustrates  and  confirms  the  doctrine  Thy  lips  declare. 
After  the  severest  scrutiny,  we  are  bound,  like  Pilate,  to  say,  We 
can  find  no  fault  in  Thee.  Thy  life  answers  to  our  highest  ideal 
of  goodness.  Our  loftiest  conceptions  of  virtue  are  embodied  in 
Thee.  Thou  art  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  good.  <'  Master,  we 
know  that  Thou  art  true." 


No.  OXOVL 

Sul(ject:  PfiA.cTiCAL  Tiiusi  IN  Chbist  the  Highesi  Hokovjl 

**  Unto  yon  therefore  which  belidve  He  u  pzeoioua.'*— I  Psna  IL  7. 

**nnto  you  therefore  who  believe  is  the  honour.**    Accepting 
this  translation  of  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson  and  q^hera,  we  use  ^^ 
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words  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  practical  trust  in  Christ  is  the 
highest  honour,  I.  Practical  tmst  in  Christ  gives  man  the 
NOBLEST  CHARACTER.  What  Is  tme  nobility  or  honour  P  "Worldly 
wealth  and  power P  No;  there  is  nothing  honourable  in  these 
things.  Disinterested  love  is  the  spring  and  essence  of  a  noble 
character,  this  is  the  soul  of  the  hero.  Where  it  is  not,  though 
a  man  be  sago,  statesman,  poet,  king,  he  is  contemptible.  Where 
it  is,  though  a  man  be  a  pauper,  he  is  invested  with  Divine 
dignity.  *How  does  a  man  get  this  ?  By  practically  trusting 
in  Christ — in  -no  other  way.  This  was  Christ :  self-sacrificing 
lovo  made  Him  Christ.  This  is  the  glory  of  man,  the  glory 
that  is  revealed  in  us.  II.  Practical  trust  in  Christ  gives  man 
the  HIGHEST  PELLOWSHIFS.  Poor  fallen  men,  morally  degraded, 
have  their  societies  that  thoy  regard  honourable.  But  into  what 
society  does  practical  trust  in  Christ  introduce  themP  First :  Into 
the  society  of  sainted  sages — the  great  and  good  men  of  all 
lands  and  times.  Secondly :  loto  the  society  of  holy  angels — the 
first-born  of  the  Eternal,  fleet  and  fiery,  mighty  and  majostio 
ministers  of  the  Eternal.  Thirdly :  Into  the  society  of  the  great 
€hd  Himself.  Through  Christ  we  have  free  access  to  Him ;  our 
fellowship  is  indeed  with  the  Father.  III.  Practical  trust  in 
Christ  gives  man  the  sublihest  possessions.  Fallen  men  count 
those  honourable  who  call  large  estates  or  mighty  empires  their 
own.  But  such  possessions  have  no  honour  in  themselves,  and 
are  transient.  Practical  trust  in  Christ  puts  men  in  posses- 
sion of  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled,  that  fadeth  not 
away. 


No.  CXCVII. 

Subject:  The  Highest  Service  of  Man  on  Earth. 

*'  For  though  I  be  froo  from  all  men,  yet  have  I  made  myself  servant 
unio  all,  that  I  might  gain  the  more." — 1  Cob.  iz.  19. 

The  Apostle  in  this  chapter  confirms  his  teaching  as  to  not 
patting  a  stumbling-blook  in  a  brother's  way  (chap.  viii.  13),  by 
his  own  example  in  not  using  his  rights  as  an  Apostle  to  win  men 
to  Christ.  The  subject  that  the  passage  suggests  is  this— the 
highest  service  of  man  on  earth.  The  services  of  men  on  earth 
embraoe  a  large  variety.  There  is  the  service  of  the  agrioolta- 
rist,  tho  mechanic,  the  mariner,  the  merchant,  the  scientist,  the 
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legislator,  the  king,  etc.,  etc.  Men  esteem  these  services  as 
differing  widely  in  respectability  and  honour;  bat  the  service 
referred  to  in  the  text  stands  infinitely  above  all.  Four  thoughts 
u^  suggested  concerning  this  aervice*  I.  It  is  a  service  for  the 
GAJKING  OF  KEN.  "  That  I  might  gain  the  more."  The  "more  " 
what?  Not  the  gaining  the  more  wealth,  &me,  or  pleasure;  but 
the  gaining  of  more  men.  Christ  says,  "  Thou  hast  gained  thy 
brother."  There  is  a  way  of  winning  a  man.*  Morally  man  is 
lost;  lost  to  himself,  to  the  universe,  to  God,  so  far  asvthe  real 
purpose  of  his  existence  is  concerned.  He  is  lost  in  the  sense  in 
which  a  chronometer  is  lost  that  can  no  more  keep  time,  that  a 
harp  is  lost  that  can  no  more  make  music,  that  a  ship  is  lost  that 
can  no  more  plough  the  ocean,  that  a  human  body  is  lost  that  is 
paraljzed.  In  all  cases  the  materials  are  there ;  but  they  cease 
to  fulfil  the  grand  object  and  purpose  of  their  existence.  Ko 
work  in  the  universe  is  higher  than  this — to  gain  a  num^  to 
recover  him  to  the  true  spirit  and  mission  of  life.  Another 
thought  suggested  is,— II.  It  is  a  service  i^depxkdskt  op  mzh. 
"  Though  I  bo  free  from  all  men,  yet  have  I  made  myself  serrant 
unto  all."  "  Free  from  all  men ''  means  independent  of  all  men. 
True,  mean-natured,  servile,  fiunkeyish,  and  sycophautish  men 
have  intruded  themselves  into  this  service,  but  they  have  no  right 
here.  They  are  morally  disqualified  for  the  discharge  of  iu 
high  functions.  It  is  a  service  for  independent  men  and  for 
them  only ;  men  of  independent  convictions,  independent  spirit^ 
brave  heroic  men,  utterly  regardless  of  the  frowns  or  favours  of 
society.  "  When  it  pleased  God  to  reveal  His  Son  in  me,  im- 
mediately I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood."  Oh,  how  this 
high  service  has  been  degraded  by  the  crowds  of  craven  and 
mercenary  souls  that  have  pushed  themselves  into  it !  I  am  "free 
from  all  men,"  says  Paul.  "I  made  myself  servant."  I  was 
not  made  by  human  authority,  I  was  not  pushed  into  it  by 
others,  "I  made  myself."  A  man  by  God's  grace  must  make 
himself  for  the  work.  Ko  Church,  no  college,  no  bench  of 
bishops,  can  make  him  a  true  servant  here.  Another  thought 
suggested  is,— m.  It  is  a  service  for  tjnivbbsai.  uas,  *'TJnto 
all."  AU  men,  not  to  any  particular  tribe,  sect,  or  nation,  bat 
to  all,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  cultured  and  rude.  Every 
true  minister  feels  himself  to  be  not  only  the  servant  of 
his  own  little  congregation,  or  of  his  denomination^  but  tbe 

*  See  HomilUt,  Editor's  Series,  vol.  x.,  p.  109. 
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serrant  of  all.    He  preaches  universal  tmths,  advocates  nniversal 
interests,  and  labours  evermore  for  the  common  good. 

Conclusion. — Oh,  haste  the  time  when  this,  the  sublimest  service 
of  mankind,  shall  be  cleared  of  all  mean-natured  souls,  aJI  mere 
eoclesiastical  and  denominational  advocates ;  and  when  none  but 
men  endowed  with  the  grand  independency  of  an  apostle  shall 
presume  to  intrude  themselves  into  a  work  so  Divinely  great  and 
momentous. 


Stmdi&t  Jfatl»  ttsjetr  as  Sgmkls. 


"  Books  of  Sliutratipn  "  dflaigned  to  help  preachers,  are  somewhat,  we  think,  too 
abounding.  They  are  often  mi^e  up  to  a  great  extent  of  anecdotes  from  the  senti- 
mental side  of  life,  and  not  alwavs  naving  a  hoalthfol  inflnence  or  historic  founda- 
tion. We  find  that  preachers  and  hearers  are  getting  tired  of  such.  Albeit  illustra- 
tions are  needed  by  every  speaker  who  would  interest  the  people,  and  are  sanctioned 
by  the  highest  authority,  l^aturo  itself  is  a  parable.  Hence  we  have  arranged  with 
a  naturalist  who  has  been  engaged  in  scientific  investigation  for  many  years,  to 
supply  the  Homtlitt  with  such  reliable  and  well*ascertained  fietcts  in  nature,  as 
•nitured  and  conscientious  men  may  use  with  confidence,  as  mirrors  of  morals 
and  diagrams  of  doctrines. 


Subject:  The  lohnexunon  Tribe,—The  Instinot  and 

Operations  of  Srror. 

MOBAL  error  has  in  it  the  instinct  of  mischief.  It  is 
bred  of  malice,  works  maliciously,  and  rears  its  progeny 
often  on  the  unsuspecting  and  the  unoffending.  This  is  the 
law  of  its  existence,  and  all  its  famOy  follow  it.  In  the  history 
of  its  birth,  its  insidiousness,  audits  cowardice,  it  resembles  the 
flies  of  the  Ichneumon  tribe.  All  the  flies  of  the  Ichneumon 
tribe  are  produced  in  the  same  manner,  and  owe  their  birth  to 
the  destruction  of  some  other  insect,  within  whose  body  they 
have  been  deposited,  and  upon  whose  vitals  they  bave  preyed 
till  they  came  to  maturity.  As  moral  error  attacks  everything 
within  its  reach,  so  also  do  th^  flies.  There  is  no  insect  what- 
ever which  they  will  not  attack  in  order  to  leave  their  fatal 
present  in  its  body ;  the  c^cterpillar,  the  gnat,  and  even  the 
spider,  himself  so  formidable  to  others,  is  often  made  the  nn- 
willing  fosterer  of  destructive  progeny. 
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Subject :  The  Magpie,— Memory's  Mode  of  Appropriatioiu 

TTNDEBSTAJSTDINa  is  not  essential  to  memorj;  ^ 
^^  memory  of  many  things  not  nnderstood  may  be  yital 
within  ns.  For  the  fact  is,  that  memory  often  g^ps  and 
appropriates  qnite  mechanically.  The  magpie  appropriates  the 
silver  spoon,  carries  off  the  gold  peiicil  and  numbers  of  other 
articles,  without  knowing  what  they  are  or  what  to  do  with 
them,  and  stores  them  carefully  away.  Like  the  magpie  the 
memory  is  a  kleptomaniac.  It  cannot  restrain  itself  from 
snatching  and  storing  away  all  sorts  of  things.  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  away  from  thoughts  and  scenes  which  it 
is  undesirable  for  memory  to  accumulate.  The  magpie  does 
not  turn  his  medley  of  stores  to  much  account.  The  memory 
docs.  It  is  constantly  meddling  with  them,  and  they  are  all 
tnmed  to  either  a  good  or  eyil  purpose,  and  they  endure  for 
ever. 


Subject:    AnimalB  and   their  Clothing,— The  Plan  on 
which  Nature  affords  Assistance. 

THERE  are  two  ways  in  which  Nature  affords  aid.  One  is 
by  directly  doing  the  particular  thing  required;  the 
other  is  by  giving  or  creating  the  power  to  perform  it  himaeli. 
And,  as  a  mle,  Nature  refuses  to  do  for  a  creature  that  which 
she  has  endowed  him  with  the  power  to  do  for  himself.  In 
the  arctic  regions,  where  the  cold  of  winter  is  intense,  Natnre 
has  furnished  most  animals  with,  an  efficient  protection  against 
its  inflnence.  She  has  given  its  warm  coat  of  fnr  to  the  bear, 
and  has  provided  the  whale  and  walms  with  a  stratam  of 
blubber  whose  non-conducting  powers  enable  these  animals  to 
retain  their  vital  warmth  in  a  medium  which  would  seem  to  be 
inconsistent  with  life.  All  animals  except  man,  in  fact,  are 
provided  with  more  or  less  covering  to  enable  them  to  resist 
cold ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  where  they  are  naturally 
the  inhabitants  of  countries  exposed  to  considerable  varieties 
of  temperature,  they  appear  to  suffer  very  little  inconvenience 
durmg  the  winter.  Not  so  man.    Unprovided  with  any  nattira! 
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covering  to  Bheltep  him  from  the  chilling  influence  of  a  wintry 
atmosphere,  he  must  have  becomei  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
hibernating  animal,  had  not  his  reason  and  his  industry  sup- 
plied him  with  clothing  and  fire  to  protect  him  from  cold 
Nature,  for  this  purpose,  was  content  with  bestowing  on  him 
the  compensating  faculty  of  reason,  leaving  the  rest  to  his  own 
ingenuity  and  diligence. 


Subject:  The  Blaok  Panther  and  the  Natives— Beputa- 

tion  without  Beality. 

¥N  Java  and  some  other  of  the  great  Indian  islands  there 
••  exists  a  black  panther,  which  has  gained, — it  is  difficult  to 
say  how, — ^the  reputation  of  extraordinary  ferocity  and  daring. 
He  owes  his  fame  solely  to  the  imagination  of  the  natives,  and 
differs  from  his  congeners  in  no  single  respect  but  the  blackish 
colour  of  his  skin.  A  skilful  naturalist,  who  was  for  some 
years  a  resident  in  Java,  relates  that  while  botanizing  in  the 
field  and  jungles  early  in  the  day,  he  frequently  roused  the 
black  panthers  in  their  lairs.  At  first  he  was  somewhat 
startled  by  the  apparition  of  an  animal  of  such  terrible  renown ; 
but  seeing  him  turn  tail  very  quickly  on  his  approach,  he  soon 
grew  reassured  and  troubled  himself  no  more  at  these  rencon- 
tres than  if  he  ha$l  met  a  cat  or  a  dog. 

There  are  plenty  of  "  black  panther  "  reputations  in  society. 
In  literatore  and  art,  in  politics  and  philanthropy,  it  is  easy 
to  find  fine  specimens  of  men  enjoying  a  great  reputation, 
which  they  owe  solely  to  the  credulity  or  ignorance  of  those 
of  their  fellow-men  who  have  not  the  seeing  eye  to  distinguish 
between  the  real  and  the  spurious,  or  the  intellectual  capacity 
to  test  a  vulgar  renown  by  actual  facts. 
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Death  of  the  Bey.  Charles 
G.  Finney. — One  of  the  names 
most  dear  to  our  hearts,  abiding 
in  onr  memories,  and  reigning 
in  onr  thoughts,  is  that  of 
Charles  .G.  Finney,  who  has  left 
the  dark  and  corrupt  scones  of 
earth  for  the  higher  and  purer 
realms  of  being.  We  read  his 
**  Lectures  on  Beviyals  **  when  at 
ooUege,  and  the  impressions 
they  produced  upon  our  young 
nature  we  shall  never  forget. 
His  words  came  to  ns  as  a  voice 
firom  eternity  weighted  with  aw- 
ful truths  which  evoked  solemn 
feelings  and  started  solemn 
trains  of  thought.  He  was  not 
a  "revivalist''  in  the  modem 
sense,  which  means  a  mere  sen- 
sationalist. He  was  a  thinker, 
olear,  vigorous,  and  profound. 
He  was  a  man  naturally  gifted, 
and  his  whole  nature  was  aglow 
with  sympathy  with  souls  and 
love  to  God. 

The  New  York  Christian 
Union  says: — **Tlie  death  of 
this  eminent  and  beloved  evan- 
gelist  18  an  event  of  tender 
and  thrilling  interest,  not  only 
to  the  multitudes  of  men  and 
women  yet  living  who  ascribe 
their  conversion  to  Christ  to 
his  instrumentality,  but  to 
earnest-minded  Christians  of 
every  denomination,  who  re- 
spected and  venerated  him  for 
his  work's  sake.  Mr.  Finney 
was  bom  in  Warren,  Conn., 
August  29th,  1792.  Of  his 
earlier  years  we  are  unable  to 
speak ;  but  it  is  prolnJsle  that 
he  enjoyed  only  those  advan- 
tages of  education  which  were 
common  to  New  England  boys 


• 

of  that  period.  These  adTU- 
tages  were  so  well  improved, 
however,  that  he  was  aomitted 
to  the  bar  in  Jefferson  oountv, 
N.  Y.,  at  an  early  age.  He 
began  his  work  as  an  evangelist 
in  1824,  in  the  interior  of  this 
State ;  and  such  was  the  power 
and  earnestness  with  which  he 
presented  the  claims  of  the 
Gospel  that  his  labours  were 
everywhere  followed  by  exten- 
sive revivals  of  religion.  Many 
of  the  most  eminent  Presby- 
terian pastors — ^for  it  was  chiefly 
among  Presbyterians  that  he 
laboured — looked  with  great  dis- 
trust upon  the  *new  measures' 
— ^the  protracted  meetings,  the 
inquiry  meetings,  the  anzioas 
seats,  etc., — which  he  intro- 
duced, andwhioh,  they  feared, 
would  result  in  filhng  the 
Churches  with  spurious  con- 
verts. But  the  revivals  in- 
creased in  number  and  power 
until  all  Central  and  Western 
New  York  was  moved,  and  con- 
verts were  multiplied  on  every 
hand.  Never  since  the  dajv  of 
Whitefield  had  the  Americsn 
Churches  been  so  stirred.  'Mr, 
Nettleton's  labours  as  an  evan* 
geliBt  in  some  parts  of  New 
England  had  been  ff^J 
blessed;  but  he  and  his  friends 
regarded  Mr.  Finney  as  ft 
damgerous  innovator.  The  con- 
troversy which  sprang  up  under 
these  circumstances  among 
evangelical  Christians,  though 
natural  enough  in  iteelf,  was 
not  charactdriAed  always  by  the 
best  Christian  spirit;  and  wmpj 
of  those  who  took  an  active 
part  in  it  lived  to  see  and  K- 
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knowledge  the  mistake  they 
made  in  opposing  Mr.  Finney. 
In  1831-2.  by  invitation  of  Dr. 
Beecher  and  others  of  the 
Boston  pastors,  Mr.  Finney 
went  to  that  city,  where  his 
labours  were  greatly  blessed. 
Not  long  afterwards,  Oberlin 
College,  a  child  of  the  revivals 
in  which  he  had  been  so  con- 
apicnons,  was  founded,  and  in 
lo35  he  accepted  a  professor- 
ship. Much  of  his  time,  however, 
was  still  spent  in  labours  as  an 
evangelist.  He  came  more  than 
once  to  this  citv,  and  preached 
to  great  crowas  in  the  Broad- 
way Tabernacle.  A  course  of 
powerful  Lectures  on  Bevivals, 
delivered  by  him  in  that  place, 
and  reported  by  the  late  Dr. 
Joshua  Leavitt,  was  published. 
In  1837  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in 
Oberlin ;  but  even  this  did  not 
withdraw  him  from  his  favourite 
work  as  an  evangelist.  He 
visited  various  places,  and  his 
preaching  hardly  ever  failed  of 
being  followed  by  a  revival.  In 
1848  he  visited  England,  where 
be  remained  three  years,  bis 
labours  being  greatly  blessed. 
On  his  return  he  accepted  the 
presidency  of  Oberlin  College, 
a  place  which  he  held  for  many 
years,  resigning  at  last  only  on 
account  of  the  infirmities  of  age. 
His  connection  with  the  theo* 
logical  department,  we  believe, 
was  termmated  only  by  his 
death.  He  died  on  the  17th 
inst.,  of  heart  disease,  at  his 
home  in  Oberlin,  beloved  and 
venerated  by  the  whole  com- 
munity, wr,  Finney  was  a 
Calvinist  with  some  peculiar 
modifications.  As  a  preacher 
ha  was  remarkable  for  deep 
Bolenmity,  and  for  the  power 
with  wmch   he   depicted  the 


great  evil  of  sin  and  the  need  of 
a  Saviour.  His  manner  in  the 
pulpit  was  grave,  austere,  and 
full  of  earnestness.  No  one 
could  hear  him  and  doubt  his 
sincerity.  He  was  a  natural 
logician.  Concede  his  premises, 
and  you  could  not  resist  his 
argument  Though  he  was  at 
times  sarcastic,  the  solemnity 
of  his  discourses  was  reUeved 
by  no  touch  of  humour.  His  one 
purpose  seemed  to  be  to  make 
sinners  feel  their  guilt,  and  to 
persuade  them  to  nee  from  the 
wrath  to  come.  His  preaching 
often  savoured  more  of  the 
terrors  of  Sinai  than  of  the  love 
disclosed  on  Calvary.  It  has 
been  happily  said  that  he  had  a 
gift  for  uttering  alarming  truths 
so  as  to  'bring  the  people  down 
upon  their  knees.  He  gene- 
rally influenced  men  through 
their  fears,  seldom  won  them  by 
any  personal  attraction.  His 
sternness  made  him  intolerant 
of  amusements,  which  '  he 
thought  calculated  to  draw  the 
soul  away  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  Divine  realities.  Even 
the  innocent  game  of  croquet 
looked  to  him  like  a  sin.  But 
in  spite  of  his  limitations,  he 
was  a  great  and  good  man,  and 
his  name  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  that  of  a  faithful,  self- 
denying  servant  of  Christ." 

The  New  York  Independent, 
at  the  close  of  a  long  sketch  of 
the  deceased,  remarks  : — "  In- 
tensely consecrated  to  the  single 
purpose  of  saving  men,  he  was 
yet  a  man  of  most  genial  nature 
and  broad  s^pathies.  The ' 
last  years  of  his  life  have  been 
nmrked  by  a  quiet  and  restful 
cheerfulness,  as  he  has  laid 
aside,  one  after  another,  the 
responsibilities  he  has  borne  so 
long.    Tho  Amoral  was  attend* 
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ed  in  the  ohorch  where  he  had 
preached  so  many  Years;  and 
althoagh  the  students  were 
mostlj  absent  for  the  snmmer 
Tmcation«  the  seats  and  the 
aisles  were  filled,  and  nearly 
an  hour  was  required  for  the 
people  to  pass  in  two  lines  hy 
the  co£&n,  for  the  last  view  of 
the  peaceful  and  impressiTe 
countenance." 

COMFOKT      IN      PhOSPECI       Ot 

Death.  —  When   a   person   is 

going  into  a  foreign  land,  where 
e  never  was  before,  it  is  com- 
fortable for  him  to  consider, 
*'  Though  I  am  embarking  to 


an  unknown  country,  yet  it  is 
a  place  where  I  have  many 
friends,  who  are  already  settled 
there,  80  that  I  shall  be,  in 
fact,  at  home  the  instant  I  get 
thither."  How  sweet  for  a 
dying  believer  to  reflect  thati 
though  he  is  yet  a  stranger  in 
the  world  of  spirits,  still  the 
world  of  spirits  are  no  strangen 
to  him !  God,  his  Father,  is 
there;  Christ,  his  Savioor,  is 
there ;  angels,  his  elect  brethren, 
are  there ;  saints,  who  got  home 
before  him,  are  there;  and 
more  will  follow  him  every 
day. 


SBLr-SACBinai.— A  life  of  saeriflce  is  a  life  of  liberty,  slnee  it  is  a  life 
of  love,  the  liberty  of  imitating  that  Being  who  loves  eontimiaUy  lo^ 
eannot  err.  Self-saerifice  is  among  the  highest  leqaixements  of  the 
mighty  taskmaster,  puts  us  in  possession  of  the  very  law  of  Qod,  oharges 
it  with  our  everlasting  weal.  It  is  the  final  issue  of  the  rererent  futh 
which  lifts  a  man  out  of  himself,  instils  the  loftiest  principles,  the  eon* 
viction  of  a  higher  life.  It  imparts  vitality  and  reaUty  to  the  deep 
matters  of  the  soul,  faith  in  the  divine  future,  faith  in  goodness,  faith  in 
the  unseen  ear,  the  all-pervasive  presence,  begets  thoughts  which  are  as 
portals  to  heaven,  angels  to  guide  and  to  warn.  It  suggests  and  Uhevifie 
helps  to  realise  aims  which  exalt  a  nation  and  an  age.  It  confiims  the 
virtue  vduoh  outshines  oireumstanoes  and  defies  temptation.  It  is 
associated  with  the  poetiy  which  floats  through  the  universe,  with  the 
genius  tdiidh  allies  itself  with  all  goodness  and  all  truth.  It  is  indeed 
BO  other  than  the  house  of  God  and  the  very  gate  of  heavcB.'*''X>r. 
MacCormac. 
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[We  hold  it  to  be  tho  datv  of  an  Bditor  either  to  giv9  an  early  notice  of  the 
books  Bent  to  him  for  remark,  or  to  return  them  at  onco  to  the  PabliBher.  It  is 
nx^nst  to  praise  worthless  books ;  it  is  robbery  to  retain  nnnotloed  ones.] 


THE  RKVIJSWKB'S  OANON. 

In  every  work  regard  the  anther's  end. 

Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend. 


Yatin  ;  or,  the*  Biblb  Winh  Question.  By  ProfesBors  Wattb,  Wal- 
ZJLCE,  and  MubphTi  and  Bey.  William  Wbioht,  B.A.  Belfast; 
William  Mnllan. 

Whether  the  word  **  Yayin  "  means  the  unfermented  or  fermented 
juice  of  the  grape,  two  things  are  certain,  that  the  Bible  wine  had 
an  intoxicating  power,  and  the  sooner  it  is  voted  out  of  society  as  a 
beverage  the  better.  Alcohol  has  obtained  a  reigning  power  in  this 
country,  it  governs  poUtics,  it  determines  elections,  and  creates  cabi- 
nets :  it  is  a  ruthless  despot,  and  spreads  devastation  through  the  len^h 
and  breadth  of  our  country.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  said,  **  That  the  God 
of  England  is  the  god  of  bottles  and  battles."  We  honour  every  man 
who  takes  a  stand  against  drunkenness,  even  although  he  makes  mis- 
takes in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  We  say  this,  though  we  are 
far  enough  from  agreeing  with  all  the  arguments  and  methods  of  tern- 
I>erance  advocates ;  and  though  some  of  them  at  times  display  a  spirit 
intolerant  and  anti-Christian.  Whether  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  can  be  celebrated  as  well  with  unfermented  as  with  fermented 
wine,  appears  to  us  a  question  not  worth  discussion.  We  think  bread  and 
water  would  do  as  well.  At  the  same  time,  we  think  true  temperance 
would  gain  nothing  and  lose  much  by  voting  it  away  from  the  sacra- 
mental table.  The  authors  of  this  pamphlet  are  able  men,  distinguished 
scholars,  and  we  have  no  doubt  eminent  saints.  But  we  think  they 
might  have  devoted  their  great  powers  in  a  way  that  would  render  more 
service  to  truth  and  humanity  than  in  the  production  of  this  work : 
•'  The  letter  killeth,  the  spirit  giveth  life." 


BoMAKxsic  Weighed  in  the  Balance  of  the  Soeiptubbs  and  Fathers, 
AHD  Found  WANxiNa.  By  Bev.  W.  Pbbston,  M^.  London :  The 
Book  Sodoty,  28,  Paternoster  Bow. 

Although  W.  Preston  and  many  other  clergymen  argue  stroqgty  and 
sealoosly  against  Bomaoism,  it  i»  certain  that  Bomanism  is  making 
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great  progress  in  this  ootmtry,  and  that  the  Ohnioh  of  England  is  one 
of  its  efleotiye  proqioters.  Those  best  informed  assure  ns  that  then  ii  ^^ 
scarcely  a  newspaper  in  England  which  has  not  on  its  staff  writen  of  \^ 
papal  sympathies  and  aims.  The  **  Tiohbome  trial,**  which  incresiiog 
moltitudes  of  oar  fellow-oonntiymen  are  beginning  to  feel  was  grossly 
unfair  and  tyrannical,  was  such  a  revelation  of  papal  influence  in  this 
country  as  may  well  fill  us  with  alarm.  To  those  who  require  to  be  in- 
formed what  the  spirit  and  aim  of  Bomanism  are,  we  heartily  leeom- 
mend  this  work.  The  author  writes  with  inteUigence,  for  he  his 
mastered  the  subject,  and  with  earnestness,  being  deeply  impressed  vith 
the  errors  of  the  system  against  which  he  contends. 


A  FOFULAB  OOMMBNTABT  OM  THS  NbW  TsSTAMBHT.       By  D.  D.  WSBMI, 

P.D.,  YoL  III.    Acts  to  Romans.     London :  Hodder  and  Stoa^^toOt 

27,  Paternoster  Bow. 

"  The  series  of  volumes,**  says  the  author,  "  on  the  New  Teskamest, 
of  which  this  is  the  third,  was  undertaken  by  the  author  in  aocordsnee 
with  a  resolution  of  the  Quadrennial  General  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  in  America  (the  highest  ecclesiastical  le^^slstore 
of  the  largest  religious  body  in  that  country),  directing  that  saeh  i 
series  should  be  prepared.  So  far  as  the  book  of  Bomans  is  concerned, 
far  the  greater  number  of  later  commentaries  have  accorded  with  the 
Avgustinian  theology.  The  notes  in  this  volume  coincide,  upon  the 
points  most  extensively  discussed,  rather  with  the  theology  prevalent  in 
the  primitive  age,  before  the  influence  of  Augustine  was  felt  in  the 
Western  Church.  It  may  be  called  also  the  theology  of  the  gxeet 
majority  of  the  orthodox  Church  of  all  the  Christian  ages.'*  We  eilled 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  author's  Exposition  of  the  four 
Gospels  some  time  since,  and  heartily  recommended  it.  This  volome 
heightens  our  judgment  of  him  as  an  expositor — ^it  is  a  very  valaaUs 
Exposition  on  the  Acts  and  the  Bomans. 


Infikt  Bafhsh,  and  Adhission  to  the  Cbubch.   By  H.  Ii.  H.  London : 
Elliot  Stock,  Paternoster  Bow. 

This  pamphlet  consists  of  three  subjects.  Baptism  in  Belation  to  its 
Proper  Meaning ;  Infant  Baptism  in  Belation  to  Chriatiaa  Education; 
and  Infant  Baptism  in  Belation  to  Personal  Confession  of  Faith.  It 
contains  a  great  many  sensible  thoughts  on  these  subjects. 


Food  pob  Faith;  or,  Bhubsaels  Answxbb  to  P&itXB.    London:  Book 
Society,  Paternoster  Bow. 

Thii  10  an  interesting  sketeh  pf  a  pious  woman. 


A     HOMILY 
Wrong  Social  and  Religious  Idea, 


"■Whri  li»7e  we  to  do  with  Thw,  Jenu,  then  Son  ai  Oodf  »H  Thoa 
oome  lilther  to  tonnent  db  before  the  time  r  "—Mm.  viii.  39. 

^HEBE    are   three    several    accoonts    of    this 
^  singular    miracle,    varying   in     minute    par< 
J  ticolars,  ^^et  presenting  eabstantially  the  same 
"  story.     St.  Matthew   Bpeaks   of  ivio  afflicted 
en;    St.  Mark    of    on«.     A    discrepancy?     No. 
le  of  the  men  has  a  life   history  that   extends 
beyond  the  healing  word  of  Christ,  and  is  recorded.     In  a 
crowd  there  may  be  men — and  ihe  man.     So  the  narra- 
tor's eye  sees  the  one  moat  prominent.     This   man  passes 
through  a  wonderful  transformation.     He  was  naked,  or 
in  rags ; — he  is  clothed.     His  dwelling-place  was  among 
the  tombs; — ^he  has  found  a  place  at  Jesus'  feet.     His 
strength  of  madness  was  so   great  that  chains  did  not 
hold  iim; — ^he   lias  come  to   so   sweet  and  graoiona  a 
spirit,  that  he  asks  to  follow  the  Lord.     "  In  his  right 
mind."     That  is  emphatically  a  right   mind  that  says, 
"  Lord,  I  will  fdlow  Thee,"  etc. 
Bat  the  Lord  has  a  work  for  him,  as  for  so  many  yonng 
TOL.  xxzvn. 
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caaverts.  Don't  begin  to  preacli  just  yet.  A  man  from 
wliom  some  demon  of  theft^  or  bl^phemy,  or  intoiiper- 
ance  lias  been  cast  ont^  is  not  quite  ready  for  ordination. 
Go  home,  show  piety  there;  tell  yotir  fiiends  what  great 
things  God  has  done  for  you.  It  is  sometimeB  more 
difficult  to  speak  to  a  brother  about  personal  religioiii 
than  to  exhort  a  crowd — ^to  be  religious  in  the  home 
sphere,  than  to  profess  religion  among  Christ's  disciples. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  explain  this  miracle.  We  want 
more  light  on  the  whole  subject  of  demoniacal  possession, 
to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  devils  leaving  the 
bodies  of  men  to  enter  into  swine ;  but  I  do  not  see  hoW| 
by  less  thafl  such  an  overmastering  power,  creatures  like 
sinners  in  this,  that  they  love  to  have  their  own  way, 
were  driven  on  such  a  devil's  way  as  this,  down  a  steep 
place,  to  perdition. 

But  the  demoniacal  possession  of  men  is  not  so  extra- 
ordinary. There  are  respectable  sins,  quiet  devils,  that 
possess  men,  none  the  less  deadly, — ^mean  spirits  of  enyy 
and  covetousness  and  pride ;'  but  there  are  ferocious  pis- 
sions  too.  Much  sin  is  madness — e.g.  a  brutalized  man 
kicking  his  wife,  clenching  his  huge  fists  at  his  children, 
boiling  over  with  blasphemies  and  threats.  There,  alter- 
ing the  name,  you  have  a  Gadarene  demoniac.  A  woman 
under  the  power  of  intemperance,  her  character  dead, 
her  influence  dead,  dwelling  among  the  graves  of  past 
moralities  and  joys,  etc. 

Take  two  lines  of  thought  sug^sted  by  the  text 

I.   A  WRONG   SOCIAL   IDEA. 

There  is  a  feeling  that  finds  expression  in  the  cry  of 
these  evil  spirits,  echoed  by  the  prayer  of  the  people, 
asking  Christ  to  leave  them — ^that  evil  is  not  be  interfered 
with  in  its  possession  of  humanity* 

a.  The  devils  acknowledge  Christ.  While  men  aro 
saying,  "Jesus,  Son  of  Mary,"  "Nazarene,''  "Galil«tt/' 
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and  a  few,  ''  Master,"  ''  Lord,''  these  spirita  oonfesa  Him 
Son  of  God.  Intellectual  knowledge  will  not  save. 
(James  ii.  19.) 

b.  They  recognize  the  limit  of  their  power.  Sin  is  for 
a  time.  God  sees  in  the  ages  to  come  its  boundary  line. 
Satan  is  to  be  braised  under  the  feet  of  God's  saints  ;  the 
devil  to  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  Intimations  of  this 
there  are,  on  the  side  of  penal  judgment,  but  more  in  the 
promises  of  grace  and  of  our  Lord's  universal  reign. 

But  in  the  meantime  these  devils  seem  to  claim  the 
right  of  possession  to  this  man's  soul.  They  have  a  lease 
of  occupancy,  which  even  the  Lord  of  life  is  not  to  ter- 
minate ''  before  the  time."  It  was  a  miserable  tenancy, 
the  body  of  a  maniac.  A  wretched  dwelling-place,  the 
tombs;  a  ghastly  society,  the  dead!  and  worse,  the 
bodies  of  swine.  Yet  does  it  seem  as  though  evil  spirits 
go  out  of  the  body  to  a  state  more  miserable. 

"  Beyond  the  lowest  depths,  a  lower  deep." 

But  have  we  not  here  a  wrong  social  idea,  that  evil  is  to 
exist  unmolested  anywhere  even  for  a  time  ? 

1.  Men  dwell  in  filthy  and  degraded  conditions.  They 
crowd  together  in  alleys  and  courts.  They  love  the  dark- 
ness rather  than  the  light,  etc. 

If  you  seek  to  bring  the  daylight  into  those  dark  places 
of  the  earth,  if  you  touch  them  towards  a  moral  or  social 
elevation,  or  enter  with  the  strong  hand  of  law,  they  per- 
haps meet  you  with  a  growl  or  a  roar — "  Leave  us  alone, 
what  have  we  to  do  with  thee  ?  " 

2.  Men  get  their  living  by  distilling  poisons,  by  adulter- 
ating articles  of  food,  to  ruin  men's  bodies;  they  pen  and 
print  and  publish  immoral  literature  to  the  ruin  of  men's 
souls ;  they  open  haunts  of  evil  and  dig  pits  for  the  un- 
wary. It  is  their  living.  Interfere  with  them,  and  you 
hear  this  cry,  *' What  have  we  to  do  with  thee?" 

s  2 
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A  iBiTge  inaBS  of  society  is  indifferent  to  religion.  Visit 
thenij  speak  to  them  of  Grod,  of  His  law^  His  lore.  His 
claim  to  onr  worship  and  seryice,  th^  resent  your  well- 
meant  endeavonrs,  and  say, ''  Go  to  your  chorch,  keep 
yoor  Sabbath ;  we  respect  yonr  liberty,  respect  onra/' 

It  is  possible  to  adopt  nnwise  and  injudicious  methods 
in  OUT  attempts  to  do  good,  etc. 

But  we  cannot,  must  not,  dare  not,  leave  evil  alone. 

1.  Sin  in  society  does  not  leave  us  alone.  It  pollutes 
the  atmosphere  we  breathe,  it  endangers  our  life  and  the 
lives  of  those  dear  to  us.  It  mars  our  happiness.  We 
must  meet  the  mighty  agencies  of  aggressive  evil  and 
the  n^ations  of  all  good  that  chill  the  air  and  widier 
the  beauty  of  goodness,  with  agencies  of  aggr^sire 
truth,  with  lives  of  holiness  and  righteousness^  and  the 
sunshina  of  love.  War  for  war,  stroke  for  stroke;  we 
have  part  in  the  incessant  conflict  waged  in  this  part 
of  God's  universe ;  and  woe  to  the  sleeper,  the  recreant, 
the  coward. 

2.  Every  man  who  has  influence  must  use  it,  and  does 
in  fact  use  it.  If  we  know  more  than  our  fellows,  we 
are  bound  to  teach.  If  rich  among  the  starving,  we 
ought  to  feed  them.  If  we  possess  the  divinest  troth, 
and  others  are  in  ignorance,  "  No  man  liveth  to  him* 
self.''  The  light  must  shine  into  the  darkness ;  and  we 
have  positive  command,  and  the  example  of  our  Lord. 
"The  Son  of  God  was  manifested  to  destroy  the  works 
of  the  devil."  He  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  most 
meet  all  forms  of  evil,  and  come  across  the  track  of  its 
violent  and  ferocious  spirits. 

Christ  could  not  leave  even  devils  alone.  He  was 
tender  to  the  sinner,  but  inexorable  in  severity  to  the 
sin.  His  very  presence  was  enmity  to  all  evil.  So  most 
ours  be,  though  our  interference  be  an  offence,  and  our  best- 
meant  efforts  resented  as  an  intrusion  into  the  sphere  of 
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thafc  personal  freedom  man  claims  for  himself.     There 
is  no  liberty  anywhere  to  be  or  do  evil. 

II.   A  WBOKO  SBLIGIOUS   IDEA. 

That  Christ  comes  to  torment  men. 

Tmth  in  the  charge^  as  there  is  truth  in  all  dangerous 
lies.  Men  do  not  follow  a  ph&ntom  far.  A  lie  that  is 
nothing  bnt  a  lie  can  never  live. 

1.  He  did  inflict  loss  on  these  evil  spirits.  He  cast 
them  out.  They  were  having  a  comfortable  time  for 
devils,  and  He  sent  them  into  the  swine. 

2.  The  Gadarenes.  They  lost  their  property.  Put 
the  case:  ''Shall  two  maniacs,  wretched,  pitiable, 
dangerous,  objects  of  compassion  and  of  terror— shall 
two  human  lives  be  restored  to  society— shall  one  soul 
be  reclaimed  for  God,  or  shall  two  thousand  swine  die?  " 
The  swine  will  have  it.  Their  estimate  of  the  com- 
parative value  of  humanity  and  worldly  good,  is  not 
Christ's.  The  Satanic  spirit  is  devoid  of  love;  it 
torments  the  wretched.  The  selfish  spirit  will  leave 
them  in  torments ;  it  is  Satanic  too. 

Is  this  estimate  confined  to  the  era  of  our  Lord's 
earthly  life,  and  to  Ghdilee  of  the  G^tiles  ? 

Do  not  men  stand  ^on  their  rights  now,  and  save  their 
own,  by  leaving  men  in  misery,  and  by  inflicting  suffer* 
ing  upon  their  fellows. 

Instance :  Buin  wrought  by  speculation. 

The  widow  and  the  orphan  made  houseless. 

3.  In  saving  the  life.  Take  the  case  of  young  converts 
at  the  outset  of  the  religious  life ;  there  is  a  giving  up 
for  Christ,  a  suffering  the  loss  of  many  thing^.  * 

The  sword  sent  into  the  household  in  heathen  lands. 

4.  In  sanctifying  the  life,  Gt>d  takes  away  child,  wife, 
money,  health. 

But  I  denounce  as  a  lie  in  its  length  and  breadth  the 
assertion  that  our  Lord  came  into  this  world  to  torment 
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men.  His  whole  mission  was  one  of  blessing.  It  was 
love.  Witness  Christian  experience  of  joy  and  peace  in 
believing,  glorying  in  the  cross.  Ask  John,  lying  on 
Jesus'  breast,  whether  Christ  came  to  torment  him.  Ask 
James,  dying  for  His  sake,  whether  ho  has  lost  by  foikw- 
ing  the  Master.  Find  Paul,  braised  by  stones,  cast  oot 
as  dead;  seek  him  in  the  innermost  prison  at  PhUippi; 
meet  him  on  his  way  to  execution,  and  hear  him  sing  in 
exultant  rapture :  "  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings^''  etc. 

''I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed,"  etc. 

We  followers  of  Jesus  give  countenance  to  the  im* 
pression  that  religion  is  a  sad  and  melancholy  thing,  be- 
cause we  have  too  little  religion. 

But  is  the  evil  life  so  happy  ?  Is  the  man  who  stakes 
all  on  the  world  without  sorrow  ?  Are  there  no  thorns  in 
his  pillow,  no  withering  leaves  in  his  crown,  no  cares  in 
his  toils  f 

Young  men  go  in  for  a  life  of  pleasure.  Pleasure! 
And  they  will  write  on  it  "  Vanity ;"  and  God,  "  Sorrow, 
disappointment,  rottenness,  death." 

In  conclusion: — Jesus  Christ  is  near.  Because  He 
comes  at  the  outset  to  inflict  temporary  loss,  tbese 
people  do  not  look  at  the  men  He  saves,  do  not  wait  to 
hear  the  object  of  His  mission,  but  pray  Him  to  i&pari 
out  of  their  coasts. 

They  did  this  in  plain  speech;  we  may  do  it  by  neglect 
and  silent  rejection.  What  is  inattention  to  Christ's 
blessed  invitation,  failure  to  watch  over  and  deepen 
religoQS impressions,  but  beseeching  Him  to  go  away? 

Choose.  He  is  near  I  Will  you  say  to  Him^ "  Comei"  or 
"Depart?" 

Ho  will  eoho-  your  own  words  in  deeper  and  more 
weighty  tones — now  and  at  the  Judgment. 

Norwood.  W«  £.  IiBA« 
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Oar  PQ.rp<Me.~Usnv  learned  and  deront  men  have  gope  phQologieaXly  fStraogti 
iMa  TmmmuM,  tUiB  book  oC  Hebrew  hymns,  and  hare  left  na  the  rich  resnlta  of  their 
inqniriea  in  Tolnmea  within  the  reaoh  of  erery  Biblical  afeodent*  To  do  the  mere 
verbal  \0rme1mMe9  of  this  book,  even  ae  well  as  it  has  been  done,  would  be  to  con- 
talbnte  nothing  flresh  in  the  way  of  evoking  or  enforeinff  its  Divine  ideas.  A 
thorough  RoiOLaTio  treatment  it  haa  never  yet  received,  and  to  this  work  we  here 
commit  oorselves,  determining  to  employ  the  best  results  of  modem  Biblical  scholar- 
ship. 

Oux  Kethod.— Car  plan  of  treatment  will  comprise  fonr  sections  :-^(l)  The 
HnrosT  of  the  passage.  Lyric  poetry,  which  the  book  is,  is  a  delineation  of  living 
Character ;  and  the  key,  therefore,  to  unlock  the  meaning  and  reach  the  spirit  of  the 
words  is  a  knowledge  of  the  men  and  circumstances  that  the  poet  sketches  with  his 
lyric  peneiL~<2)  AnrovAnoirs  of  the  passage.  This  will  include  short  explanatory 
notes  on  any  amblgnons  word,  phrase,  or  aUusion  that  may  ooour.— (3)  nie  Aiau- 
mvT  of  the  passage.  A  knowledge  of  the  main  drift  of  an  author  is  amongst  the 
most  essential  conditions  for  interpreting  his  meaning. — (4)  The  Homubtics  of  the 
passaga  This  is  our  main  work.  We  ahall  endeavour  so  to  group  the  Divine  ideaa 
that  liave  been  legitimately  educed,  as  to  suggest  such  thoogats,  and  indicate  such 
sermonialng  methods,  as  may  promote  the  proficiency  of  modem  pulpit  ministra- 
tions* 


Subject :  A  Portrait  of  a  Gentdne  Penitent. 
'*  Have  meroy  npon  me,  0  Qod,"  eto.— Psalm  li.  1-10. 

H18TOBY. — ^Thifl  is  called  a  psalm  of  David,  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  donbiing  its  anthorship.  We  do  not  think,  with  Be  Wette,  Boson- 
mtUler,  and  others,  that  the  prayer  in  the  18th  verse,  "Build  Thou  the 
walls  of  JeroBalem,"  etc.,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  author  must 
have  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  exile,  which  was  ages  after 
David^B  death ;  and  that  therefore  he  could  not  have  been  the  author. 
For  those  words  might  have  been  inserted  by  another  hand,  or  might 
have  a  spiritual  signification.  As  a  whole,  it  has  the  impress  of 
David's  genius,  the  aroma  of  his  soul.  The  title  states  too  the 
oooa8ionH>f  its  composition  *'  When  Nathan  the  prophet  came  unto 
him.*'  Nathan  came  to  him  (2  Sam.  xii.  1-13)  in  relation  to  one  of 
DavM*s  greatest  crimes,  nay,  to  the  double  crime  of  adultery  and 

•  snirder.  The  guilt  of  these  tremendous  crimes  now  stung  him  into 
moral  agony.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  chief  musician,  which  indicates, 
peAuspB,  thai  whilst  it  id  the  expression  of  personal  emotions,  it  is  fit 
for  general  xuo^ 

Ahnotations:  Ver.  l.^*^Have  mercy  tfpon  me,  0  God."  The  only  relief 
that  a  sin-convicted  soul  can  hope  for,  is  in  the  meroy  of  God. 
**  According  to  Thy  lovingkindnesBy  Let  Thy  meroy  to  me  be  accord- 
ing td  Thy  unbounded  beneficencot  Thine  infinite  compassion.  **  Ac- 
cording  unto  the  multitude  of  Thy  fender  mercies."    A  repetition  of  the 
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nine  idea.  ^*Blot  oitf  wt^  tranigre$$ian$J'*  Some  nj  tbe  aOiiBaD 
here  is  to  the  erasemeiit  of  a  debt,  others  to  the  eleanaliig  of  a  Tsnel, 
the  wqang  mwaj  of  all  stams.  The  sabseqaent  yeree  iabtoMs  me  to 
the  Utter  opinion. 

Yer.  2.— «  Wath  me  throughlif  from  mine  tnigiOty,  and  eUanu  mefnim  m§ 
•in."  **  Thoroughly  wash  me  from  mj  iniquity  and  from  my  tiii. 
Cleanee  me.  The  first  word  in  Hebrew  is  the  infinitlTe  or  inqioatifB 
of  a  Terb  meaning  to  increase  or  multiply,  but  often  used  adverioaQf 
in  the  sense  of  plentifoUy,  abundantly.  The  verb  in  the  first  dsase 
properly  denotes  the  aet  of  washing  the  garments,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  bathing  the  body.  See  Numbers  six.  19.  The  imsge 
here  presented,  therefore,  is  the  same  as  in  Jude  23,  nn  being  zepre- 
■ented  as  a  stain  and  the  graee  of  God  as  purii^ying  water."— 
Alexander. 

Yer.  8. — **  For  Z  achnowledife  my  UramgreMnonM:  and  my  tm  if  seer  h^ort 
me.**  **  For  of  my  transgressions  I  am  conscious,  and  my  sin  ii  eier 
present  before  me." — DeUtz$eh.  How  vividly  Nathan  brought  this 
■in  to  his  memory  1  (2  Ssm.  xii.  1.)  So  vividly  that  i^  ooniinued  before 
his  mind  and  heart.  His  great  sin  seems  to  have  been  buried  for 
some  time ;  but  at  the  words  of  Nathan  it  sprang  from  the  grave  of 
oblivion  and  became  a  terrible  and  ever-present  reality. 

Yer.  4. — "  Againtt  Thee,  Thee  only,  have  I  tinned,  and  done  Me  evU  in 
Thy  eight,**  What  does  he  mean  t  Had  he  not  sinned  both  sgainsft 
Uriah  and  his  wife?  Yes;  but  the  sin  against  them  was  but  aeeondsiy 
and  shadowy.  All  true  domestic  and  social  laws  are  Ood*8  laws,  not 
man's;  and  therefore  any  transgression  of  them  is  a  sin  agsiiut 
God.  **  That  Thou  mighteet  be  juttified  when  Thou  epeakest,  and  bi 
clear  when  Thou  Judgest.**  The  meaning  is,  I  acknowledge,  this,  HaX 
Thou  mayest  be  just. 

Yer.  5. — **  Behold,  I  wot  ehdpen  in  iniquity ;  and  in  ein  did  my  mother 
eoneeive  me.**  Does  this  mean  what  the  old  theologians  call  original 
sin  f  Does  it  mean  that  he  was  constitutionally  sinful — ^sinful  in  bis 
Tei7 nature?  This,  in  philosophy,  is  nonsense ;  in  religion,  it  is  blas- 
phemy. All  it  means  is,  that  from  the  commencement  of  his  mocsl 
history  he  formed  a  sinful  character  or  condition  of  soul. 

Yer.  6.—"  Behold,  Thou  deeirest  truth  in  the  inward  parte :  and  in  th 
hidden  part  Thou  thalt  make  me  to  know  wisdom.**  The  idea  sesnii  to 
be,  that  whilst  the  principles  of  falsehood  and  depravity  are  dee^y 
rooted  within  me,  nothing  bat  truth  and  purity  can  satisfy  tbe 
Almighty.    **  Thou  desirest  truth  in  the  inward  parts,"  etc 

Yer.  7. — ** Purge  nie  with  hyeeop,  and  I  ehall  be  clean:  weukMetend^ 
thedt  be  whiter  than  tnow.**  What,  in  botany,  this  hyssop  is,  nsMj 
knows ;  nor  does  it  matter.    The  idea  is  purification. 

Yer.  8.—"  Make  me  to  hear  Joy  and  gladneet ;  that  the  bona  which  The* 
hatt  broken  may  rejoice.**  The  '*  bones,"— the  energies  whieb  TbOfO 
hast  crushed— may  bo  restored.    A  sense  of  guilt  saps  the  constitatiflfl 
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of  man  and  enervates  his  power.  Saoh  is  the  oonneotion  between  the 
mind  and  the  body,  that  an  agonized  mind  can  break  up  the  physioal 
health  of  the  most  robust  organization. 
Yer.  9.— -''Hide  Thy  face  from  my  situ,  and  blot  out  all  mine  iniquitiei,*' 
The  meaning  of  this  seems  to  be,  Oyerlook  my  sins,  blot  them  oat  of 
Thy  memory. 

Yer.  10. — **  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  0  Qod;  and  renew  a  right  epirii 
within  me»** 

"  Create  in  me  a  dean  heart,  Elohim, 
And  renew  a  steadfast  spirit  in  my  inward  part.** 

— Delitzgch. 

A  olean  heart  and  a  settled  spirit,  a  spirit  settled  in  truth  and  Qod,  are 
the  urgent  needs  of  a  sinner.  But  these  must  come  from  God.  He 
must  "oreate"  the  ppre  heart.  He  must  **  renew  "  the  settled  spirit  of 
goodness.' 
Yer.  11.^"  Catt  me  not  away  from  Thy  pretence,"  This  means,  Do  not 
reject  me,  do  not  oast  me  off  as  worthless.  *'  And  take  not  Thy  Holy 
Spirit  from  me,"  Do  not  leave  me  to  myself.  Thy  Spirit  is  not 
entirely  gone  from  me,  for  I  feel  it  qniokening  my  conscience,  inspiring 
me  to  an  impoved  life.    Take  not  this  spirit  from  me. 

Yer.  12.—**  Restore  unto  me  the  joy  of  Thy  ealvation,"  His  guilt  had 
robbed  him  of  all  spiritual  joy;  he  was  cheerless  and  sad,  full  of  pain- 
ful memories  and  terrible  forebodings.  He  prays  for  the  restoration 
ol  the  old  joy.  **And  uphold  me  with  Thy  free  epirit,"  Thy  willing 
spirit.  Sin  endangers  and  enslaves,  hence  the  prayer  for  Qod  to 
uphold  and  make  free. 

Yer.  13. — *'  Then  inll  I  teach  transgreston  Thy  ways  ;  and  sinners  shall 
he  converted  unto  Thec^-^Vnto  Thee  shall  return.  Then  will  I  teach 
transgressors  Thy  ways.  Here  begins  the  expression  of  his  thankful- 
ness, or  rather  a  description  of  the  way  in  which  he  is  determined  to 
express  it.  The  word  supplied  at  the  beginning  points  out  the  con- 
nection of  the  verses.  Then,  when  these  petitions  have  been  answered, 
I  will  teach.  The  form  of  the  Hebrew  verb  denotes  a  strong  desire 
and  a  settled  purpose,  as  if  he  had  said,  I  am  resolved  to  teach 
transgressors,  rebels,  traitors,  apostates.  Thy  way,  as  well  the  ways 
in  which  Thou  waUcest  as  the  ways  in  which  Thou  requirest  us  to 
walk — ^the  course  of  Providence  and  the  course  of  duty. — Alexander, 

Yer.  14. — *^  Deliver  me  from  hloodguiltinesst  O  Qod,  Thou  Qod  of  my 
salvaHon:  and  my  tongue  shaU  eing  aloud  of  Thy  righteousness," 
Bloodguiltiness — ^tn  the  margin,  **  bloodiness.*'  The  phrase  is  perhaps 
used  to  indicate  the  intensity  of  the  guilt.  David  had  caused  the 
blood  of  Uriah,  the  husband  of  Bathsheba,  to  be  shed.  He  feels  the 
eaormitjr  of  the  crime,  and  prays  for  deliverance. 

Yer.  15.*^'*  O  Lord,  open  Thou  my  lips  ;  astd  m/y  mouth  shaU  show  forth 
Thy  praise."    Guilt;  has  dosed  my  lips,  so  that  I  cannot  cekbrate  Thy 
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prftises  with  a  Joyons  heart.  Bemoye  my  gailt,  and  then  my  HpsiriQ 
Knp&a.  and  speaJc  ont  Thy  praise. 

Yer.  16.— *' For  Thou  deHrett  not  taerifiee;  Thou  delighUit  not  in  hint 
offering J*^  By  sacrifice  is  meant  mere  material  oblatxcMi,  apart  fnm  a 
tme  daTOiional  spirit  8ach  the.Ahmgfaty  does  not  desbra.  **EUe 
would  I  give  it,"  This  phrase,— in  the  margin,  '*  that  I  shoidd  gin 
it," — expresses  the  idea,  were  such  an  offering  wished,  I  would  giveH. 

Yer.  17.—'*  The  eaerifiees  of  Ood  are  a  broken  tpirit :  a  Inohen  end  a 
contrite  heart,  O  God,  Thou  wilt  not  despieeJ*  The  idea  is,  a  tialy 
penitential  sonl  is  a  sacrifice  that  Then  wilt  accept  and  not  demise. 

Yer,  18.—"  Do  good  in  Thy  good  pleasure  unto  Zion :  build  Thou  Cftf 
walls  of  Jenualem.**  This  'is  fignratiTe  language,  and  it  means  in 
general,  Let  Thy  religion  prosper.    « 

Yer.  19.—"  Then  thaU  Thou  be  pleaeed  with  the  eaer^ee  ofrighteemsiuu, 
with  burnt  offering  and  whole  burnt  offering :  then  ehatt  theff  efet 
buUockt  upon  thine  altar,"  The  idea  here  seems  to  he,  Iiettraeidig¥m 
spread  amongst  the  people,  and  then  ceremonial  sacrifices  wfll  be 
acceptable  to  Thee. 

ABouxxNT.^-This  psalm  consists  of  two  parts — a  prayer  and  a  vow.  In 
the'  first,  he  prays  to  be  forgiven  and  restored  to  the  Dfrine  hytmi 
(ver.  1>12).  In  the  second,  ho  shows  how  he  means  to  UtiSSj  ban 
gratitude  (ver.  18-19).— ilIeaMBful«r. 

Homileucs. — This  pealm  may  be  regarded  as  the  pcrttait 
of  a  gennine  penitent.  Here  a  Hnman  sonl,  smitten  with  a 
sense  of  its  gnilt,  and  profonndly  contrite,  is  laid  open  before 
ns.  Two  general  snbjects  are  presented  to  onr  notice.  Tvtd : 
The  f  ayonrs  this  penitent  implores ;  and  secondly,  the  arga- 
ments  this  penitent  employs. 

I.  The  FAVOURS  this  penitent  zmflorss.  Deep  and  agoniiing 
is  his  cry  to  Heaven,  bnt  for  wbat  ?     For  four  things, — 

First :  Deliverance  from  sin,  "^Blot  out  my  transgressions.*' 
''  Wash  me  tbroughly  from  mine  iniquity,  and  deanse  me 
from  my  sin."  Sin.  What  a  little  word,  but  what  an 
enormous  tbing  !  It  always  implies /ot«r  things :— the  eadflt- 
ence  of  law, — the  means  of  knowing  law,  for  where  the 
means  dt  knowing  the  law  are  not  possessed,  there  can  he  no 
sin, — ^the  power  of  obeying  or  disobeying  the  law,  for  lAere 
this  power  does  not  exist,  there  can  be  no  sin, — ^and  an 
actual  violation  of  law.  All  these  things  were  invbl?edm 
David's  sin.  In  this  psalm  sin  is  presented  in  two  aqMsto: 
(1)  As  an  oc^  *<  My  iiaasgressions."     (a)  As  an  set  mMhfy 
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personal^  "J  have  done  this  evil."  "Conscience,"  says  the 
immortal  Kobertson,  "ever  speaks  thus."  It  was  not  the 
gnilt  of  them  that  tempted  yon :  they  have  theirs ;  bat  each,  as 
a  separate  agent,  has  his  own  degree  of  gniit.  Tours  is  your 
own,**— the  violation  of  yonr  own,  and  not  another's,  sense  of 
duty, — solitary,  awfnl,  nnshared,  adhering  to  yon  alone  of  aU 
the  spirits  of  the  universe."  All  yonr  arguments  for  the 
dogma  that  man  k  the  oreatnre  of  circnmstances — conscience, 
when  it  springs  to  a  sense  of  its  gnilt,  tears  to  pieces  in  an 
instant,  and  tramples  in  the  dnst.  It  says,  I  have  sinned. 
It  is  my  sin,  not  the  sin  of  my  circnmstances,  my  organization, 
or  my  tempters.  How  a  convicted  conscience  detaches  man 
from  all  society,  all  snrronndings,  insnlates  him,  and  canses 
him  to  stand  alone  before  the  bnming  eye  of  infinite  pnrity  ! 
(h)  As  an  act  relating  directly  to  Ood,  "  Against  Thee  only." 
Before  a  sin-awakened  conscience,  God  is  everything.  He 
fills  the  whole  horizon,  and  beams  forth,  radiating  with  all  the 
effulgence  of  His  holiness.  It  sees  God.  All  violations  of 
our  own  constitution,  all  outrages  on  the  rights  of  others,  are 
sins  against  God.  "  Against  Thee,  Thee  only,  have  I  sinned." 
(o)  As  an  act  ever  remernberMe,  "  My  sin  is  ever  before  me." 
A  man's  sin  may,  as  in  the  case  of  David,  through  absorbing 
worldly  engagements  and  sensual  indnlgences,  be  laid  in  the 
grave  of  oblivion  for  a  brief  space ;  but  when  conscience  is 
touched  with  a  sense  of  its  gnilt,  no  sealed  stones,  no  ponder- 
ous  mountains  wiU  keep  it  there,  it  will  spring  to  life,  never 
to  disappear  again.  "My  sin  is  ever  before  me."  What 
a  prospect !  To  have  the  eyes  of  conscience  fastened  ever- 
more on  one's  sin!  What  spectacle  is  more  horrid,  more 
ghastly,  more  abhorrent  than  this  P 

In  this  psalm  sin  is  presented  (2)  As  a  condition,  "  Behold 
I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive 
me." 

This,  as  has  been  already  asserted,  does  not  necessarily  mean 
original  sin  in  the  theological  sense,  but  the  geners^ting  of 
depravity  at  the  commencement  of  our  moral  history.  Such 
are  the  corrupting  influences  that  surronnd  the  life  into  which 
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we  are  born,  that  aa  soon  as  we  begta  to  act  as  moral  agents, 
we  are  tamed  ^nto  the  wrong  coarse — ^imbibe  those  mxsa% 
opinions  and  constraot  those  anvirtaoas  habits  that  constitaio 
the  basis  of  a  cbaracter  which  inclines  as  in  after  years  to 
evil,  and  evil  only.  Had  the  writer  meant  by  these  words 
that  sin  was  part  of  his  conscience,  wroaght  into  the  veiy 
texture  of  his  being,  he  ooald  not  have  done  what  he  does 
here — ^grieve  over  it  as  a  moral  enormity.  He  means  to  saj, 
I  have  not  only  committed  this  great  crime  which  the  prophet 
Nathan  has  brought  home  to  my  conscience,  but  I  have  been 
wrong  from  the  earliest  period  of  my  moral  existence.  Ajv 
sin  exists,  not  merely  as  an  act,  but  as  a  condition  or  mood  of 
the  soul.  As  a  condition  of  soul,  it  is  like  the  electric  ele- 
ment that  pervades  the  atmosphere ;  as  an  act,  it  is  only  that 
electric  element  breaking  out  in  thunder  and  flaming  in 
lightning. 

Now,  deliverance  from  this  sin  is  what  is  implored ;  vA 
this  deliverance  is  spoken  of  as  a  blotting  out,  a  waahing;  a 
cleansing.  The  idea  suggested  is,  that  closely  as  sin  maj 
adhere  to  us,  deeply  rooted  as  it  may  be  in  us,  though  it  took 
possession  of  us  in  our  earliest  childhood,  it  is  not  part  of 
ourselves ;  it  can  be  separated  from  us ;  it  is  not  ingrained, 
it  can  be  washed  away.  There  are  moral  influences  on  thia 
earth  to  cleanse  seals — the  influences  of  grace  and  trath, 
brought  through  Jesus  Christ. 

{To  he  continued,) 


PflTOHOLooT. — pBychology  as  a  science  is  natural  and  demonstrable  u 
any  other,  takes  acconnt  of  man^s  inner  nature,  the  good,  tiie  beaatifal, 
and  the  trae.  So  far  from  self -observation  being  imprl^etieaUo,  everjflitBg 
even  that  material  science  by  some  thonght  alone  accessible,  oomta  to 
OS  through  the  medium  of  the  inner,  the  unseen  life.  Psychology,  ri^itly 
understood,  resumes  all  other  sciences,  for  it  is  the  science  of  Uie  Vssis% 
soul.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  religion,  of  which  it  is  the  sine  sn^ 
certain  ally,  and  vain  are  the  efforts  whioh  have  been  made,  or  em 
shaU  be  made,  to  dewy  it.— Z>r.  MacCwrmac. 
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The  Book  of  Job  ia  one  of  the  grandest  sections  of  Divine  Scripture.  It  has  never 
yet,  to  our  Imowtodge,  been  treated  in  a  purely  Homilotio  method  fbr  Romiletio 
ends.  Besidee  many  learned  expoaitions  on  the  book  found  in  oar  general  oom* 
mentaries,  we  have  special  exegetlcal  volumes  of  good  scholarly  and  critical  worth ; 
sncfa  as  Drs.  Barnes,  Wemyss,  Mason  Qoode,  Koyes  Lee,  Deutssoh,  and  Herman 
Hedwick  Bernard :  the  last  Is  in  every  way  a  masterly  production.  For  ns,  there- 
fore, to  go  into  philology  and  verbal  criticism,  when  such  admirable  works  are 
»vaUable  to  all  students,  would  be  superfluous,  if  not  presumption.  Ainbigaous 
terms,  when  they  occur,  we  shall  of  course  explsin,  and  occasionally  suggest  an  im- 
proved rendering ;  but  our  work  will  be  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  Homiletic.  We  shall 
essay  to  bring  out  from  the  grand  old  words  those  Divine  verities  which  are  true 
and  vital  to  man  as  man  in  all  lands  and  ages.  These  truths  we  shall  frame  in  an 
order  as  philosophic  and  suggestive  as  our  best  powers  will  enable  ns  to  do ;  and 
this  in  ordar  to  help  the  earneet  preachers  of  God's  Holy  Word. 


Subject :  Tho  Transoendent  Greatness  of  Gtod. 

'*  Dead  things  are  formed  from  under  the  waters,*'  etc.— -Job.  xzvi.  5-14. 

ExsGETicAL  Bemabss. — It  IS  woithy  of  remark  that  Wemyss  and  others 
regard  the  whole  of  this  chapter  as  a  continuation  of  Bildad's  address. 
We  think  the  reasons  for  such  an  idea  are  very  insnffioient,  nor  is  it 
of  any  real  importance,  whether  Bildad  or  Job  uttered  the  words. 

Ver.  5. — **Dead  things  are  farmed  from  under  (he  waters  ^  and  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof."  The  speaker,  if  the  patriarchi  here  enters  on  a 
grand  representation  of  God,  probably  to  show  that  his  views  of  the 
majesty  of  the  Almighty  were  not  inferior  to  those  propounded  by  Bil- 
dad in  the  preceding  chapter.  This  verse  has  been  variously  translated. 
"The  souls  of  the  dead  tremble  (the  places)  under  the  waters  and 
their  inhabitants." — Magee.  *'  The  place  where  the  giant  monsters  of 
the  deep  are  formed,  that  which  is  beneath  the  waters,  and  the  inha- 
bitants thereof."— BtffTiard.  **  The  shades  tremble  from  beneath,  the 
waters  and  their  inhabitants."— Bamet.  The  **  dead  things  "  mean 
the  shades  of  the  dead,  or  departed  spirits  that  dwell  in  Sheol,  the 
great  world  of  disembodied  spirits.  This  great  world  is  represented 
as  being  under  the  waters.  The  waters  meaning  perhaps  the  subter- 
ranean abyss.  Who  can  tell  the  multitudes  that  people  this  unseen 
world  ?    Conquerors,  tyrants,  etc.,  are  there. 

Ver.  6.— *'K<U  is  naked  before  Himt  and  destruction  haih  no  covering." 
**  Hell,"  Hebrew,  Sheol ;  Greek,  9^171,  Hades.    The  idea  is,  that  the 
migh^  world  of  disembodied  spirits  lies  naked  to  the  eye  of  God. 
**  The  eye  of  God  is  in  every  plaoe." 
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Ver.  7.—**  He  itretcheth  out  the  north  over  the  empty  pUtce,  amd  hmi§eik 
the  earth  upon  nothing,^*  **  He  stretoheth  out  the  north  ow  a  void; 
He  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing." — Dr.  Bernard*  Job's  idea 
seems  to  have  been,  that  the  earth  hong  in  space,  and  had  nothiikg 
to  support  it :  as  Milton  expresses  it,  "  The  earth,  seU-bahmoed,  on 
her  centre  hong."  Many  of  the  ancients  had  the  same  artronomie 
notion ;  and  modem  science  could  scarcely  reject  the  sublime  desecip- 
tion  here  given. 

Yer.  8.—**  He  bindeth  up  the  waUre  in  Hie  thick  cloudt ;  and  the  cloud  ti 
not  rent  under  them."  <*That  is,  He  ooUeoteth  the  waters  into  the 
clouds,  as  it  were,  in  bottles  or  Tossels  which  do  xu)t  let  them  fall  till 
He  is  pleased  to  send  them  drop  by  drop  upon  the  earth."— ifttla. 
'*  He  hath  bound  the  waters  in  a  garment." 

Ver.  9. — **He  holdeth  back  the  face  of  His  throne^  and  epreadeth  Bit 
cloud  upon  it"  A  similar  expression  we  have  to  this  in  Ps.  xviii  U: 
'*  He  made  darkness  His  secret  place ;  His  payilion  round  about  Hin 
were  dark  waters  and  thick  clouds  of  the  skies."  "Clouds  and 
darkness  are  round  about  Him,"  etc. 

Yer.  10. — <*  He  hath  compassed  the  waters  with  bounds,  until  the  dajf  mi 
night  come  to  an  end"  The  ancients  seem  to  hare  beUeyed  that  only 
the  northern  hemisphere  enjoyed  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  that  all 
below  the  horizon  was  in  perpetual  darkness.  They  also  supposed 
that  the  earth  was  surrounded  by  water,  upon  whioh  the  oonoaTe  of 
heaven  seemed  to  rest ;  and  hence  the  idea  of  a  circular  bound,  dxawn 
as  it  were  by  compasses  at  the  extreme  verge  of  the  celertiai  hemis- 
phere, where  the  light  was  supposed  to  end  and  the  darkness  to 
begin. 

Yer.  11. — **  The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble  and  are  astonished  at  Hif 
reproof."  By  the  pillars  of  heaven  he  probably  means  the  moontaixu. 
Amongst  the  ancients,  Atlas  was  considered  one  of  the  pillars  of 
heaven. 

Yer.  12.— «  He  divideth  the  sea  with  His  power,  and  by  His  understanding 
He  smiteth  through  the  proud."  By  His  power  He  dothed  the  sea, 
and  by  His  understanding  smote  He  its  pride. 

Yer.  13.—**  By  Hu  Spirit  He  hath  garnished  the  heavens."  "Whether  the 
word  Spirit  here  is  to  be  taken  as  synonymous  with  wisdom  or  breath, 
it  scarcely  matters.  In  any  case  it  means  that  Qod  Himself  gamiahed 
the  heavens.  The  next  clause  shows  this :  **His  hand  hath  formed  tht 
crooked  serpent."  The  serpent  here  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  hea- 
venly constellation  called  the  dragon,  a  constellation  that  has  eighty 
brilliant  stars. 

Yer.  14. — «*  X»o,  these  are  parts  of  His  ways :  but  how  little  a  portion  u 
heard  of  Him  t  but  the  thunder  of  His  power  who  can  understand  f" 

'  **  Lo,  these  are  but  outlines  of  His  ways,  and  how  small  a  matter  baih 
here  heen  heard  of  Him.'*— Bernard.  The  idea  is,  that  what  is  soeii  of 
God  in  nature  is  wonderful,  but  what  comes  not  within  the  zasge 
of  human  vision  is  unutterably  great. 
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HoMiLiTiGS. — ^The  Bubjeofc  ol  these  words  ia  the  TromcfBtuhiU 
Oreahiess  of  Qod;  and  there  are  two  &ot8  illnstrntiTe  of  this. 
I.  God  appears  incomprehenBibly  great  in  THAT  Po&tioif  ov 

TH£  UiriYSSSS  THAT  IS  3R0U0HT  UNDSB  HUMAN  OBSBATATiOIT. 

.    Here  He  is  referred  to,—  \ 

First:  In  connection  with  the  world  of  dUanbodied  spiritt* 
"  Dead  things  are  formed  from  nnder  the  waters  and  the  inr 
habitants  thereof.  Hell  is  naked  before  Him^  and  destmotioa 
hath  no  coyering."  This^great  world  stands  naked  to  His  eje. 
He  sees  into  the  depths  of  every  separate  soul,  it  has  no 
covering.  Although  these  disembodied  spirits  seem  to  be  nnder 
the  waters,  deep  beneath  nn&thomable  oceans,  He  sees  them, 
and  they  tremble  before  Him ;  **  the  shades  tremble  from  be- 
neath/' Mighty  conqnerors,  ruthless  despots,  savage  tyrantSi 
that  kept  their  generations  in  awe,  here  tremble  before  Him. 
In  Homer's  Iliad  there  id  a  passage  somewhat  sunilar  to  this, 
bat  scarcely  equal  in  sublimifcy.  Pope's  is  a  pretty  fair  trans- 
lation of  it —  ^ 

"Deep  in  the  diimal  regions  oi  the  dead 
Th*  infernal  monarch  reared  his  horrid  head, 
Leaped  from  his  Uuone,  lest  l^eptone's  arm  should  lay 
Qls  dark  dominions  open  to  the  day. 
And  poor  in  light  on  Flnto's  drear  abodes, 
Ahhorred  by  men  and  dreadful  e'en  to  gods.** 

So  great  is  Ood,  that  all  these  ghastly  spirits,  the  ruU^less 
tyrants  of  past  ages,  tremble  before  Him  down  in  abyssmal 
Sheol. 

Here  He  i^  referred  to, — 

Secondly :  In  connection  with  this  terragueotu  globe,  **  He 
stretcheth  out  the  north  over  the  empty  place,  and  hangeth 
the  earth  upon  nothiog."  ''From  passages  like  this,''  says 
Dr.  Barnes, ''  occurring  occasionally  in  the  classie  writers,  it 
is  evident  that  the  true  figure  of  the  earth  had  early  engaged 
the  attention  of  men,  and  that  occasionally  the  truth  on  this 
subject  was  before  their  minds,  though  it  was  neither  brought 
into  a  system  nor  sustained  there  by  sufficient  evidence  to 
make  it  an  article  of  established  belief." 
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"  In  this  oonplet/'  says  Dr.  J.  M.  Good,  "  we  hare  one  of 
the  dooMnes  of  the  earliest  Idnmean  or  Axalnan  cosmology; 
and  which,  issuing  perhaps  from  this  qnarter,  was  propagated 
in  every  direction,  and  reoeiYed  as  a  popular  tenet,  in  sub- 
sequent ages,  throughout  Greece  and  Borne.  The  north,  or 
north  pole,  is  here  used  syneodochically  for  the  heavens  st 
large;  the  inhabitants  of  Idumea  knowing  nothing  of  ihd 
south,  hut  beHeying  it  to  be  altogether  uninhabited  and  unin- 
habitable ;  and  in  the  language  of  Ovid  ponderihui  Itbraia  sm» 
—*' self-poised  and  balanced."  By  what  means  it  was,  in  their 
opinion,  self-poised  and  hung  upon  nothing,  we  find  amply 
explained  in  Lucretius — 

*'  That  this  mass  terrene  might  hold  nnmoved 
The  world's  mid  regions,  its  excess  of  weight, 
From  its  own  centre  downward,  gmdsal  oeaaed, 
And  all  below  a  different  power  ^ammtui 
From  earliest  birth  a  nature  more  attuned 
To  the  pure  air  in  which  it  safe  reposed. 
Hence  earth  to  air  no  burden  proves,  nor  deep 
Qrinds  it  with  pressure;  as  the  limbs  no  load 
Feel  to  the  body,  to  the  neok  no  weight 
Th*  incumbent  head,  nor  e'en  the  total  form 
.  Minutest  labour  to  the  feet  below.'* 

This  globe,  with  its  circumference  of  twenty-fonr  thousud 
miles  and  a  ponderousness  which  baffles  all  human  apprecis- 
tion,  He  hangs  upon  nothing — ^nothing  but  His  own  will.  The 
oceans  of  water  which  seem  to  encircle  it,  He  bindeth  up  in 
thick  clouds,  and  those  clouds  seem  to  conceal  the  effulgence 
of  His  throne.  Then  the  waters  that  roll  oyer  the  globe,  to 
them  He  hath  set  a  limit.  To  the  proud  billows  He  hath  ssid, 
"  Hither  ehalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther.'*  Milton  has  in- 
dicated the  limits  that  the  Infinite  has  put  to  all  things— 

"  Then  stayed  the  fervid  wheels,  and  in  His  hand 
He  took  tiie  golden  compasses  prepared 
In  Gtod's  eternal  store,  to  oireunsoiibe 
This  uniTerse  and  all  created  things ; 
One  foot  He  centred,  and  the  other  turned 
Bound  throngh  the  vast  profondify  obscure. 
And  said,  *  Thus  far  extend  thy  bounds, 
This  be  thy  fast  droomferanoe,  0  world.' 
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Hot©  He  ifl  referred  to,— 

Thirdly :  In  connection  with  the  starry  universe,  **  By  His 
spirit  He  hath  garnished  the  heavens."  W.  Herschell  oh- 
served  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  stars  pass  the  feeblest 
telescope  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour.  But  what  are  they  p 
Only  a  few  drops  to  the  ocean.  Who  moulded  and  burnished 
those  P  Who  garnished  those  heavens  P  "  He,**  the  Almighty 
One. 

Now,  these  are  only  ^^ parts  of  His  ways ; "  These  netheif 
regions  of  disembodied  spirits,  this  terraqueous  globe  suspeiided 
^'on  nothing,"  those  oceans  of  waters  that  roll  around  and  over 
its  surface,  those  heavens  crowded  with  innumerable  globes  of 
fiery  brilliancy — ^He  has  to  do  with  them  all.  He  is  not  like 
the  engineer  that  has  finished  the  machine  and  left  it,  or  the 
architect  that  has  built  the  edifice  and  left  it.  He  is  in  every 
part  of  the  machinery  He  has  constructed,  in  every  part  of 
the.  great  house  He  has  built.  These  old  Ambians  were  wiser, 
mare  philosophio  than  modem  scientists.  They  did  not 
asoribe  the  phenomena  and  operations  of  the  universe,  as  it 
appeared  to  them,  to  Ikws  which  are  mere  abstractions  of  the 
brain,  but  to  the  force,  skill,  and  goodness  of  an  all-suffi- 
cie&t  Personality.  But  the  other  fact  in  the  passage  illus- 
trative of  the  greatness  of  God  in  that  portion  of  the  universe 
which  is  brought  under  human  observation,  and  in  which  Gbd 
is  seen,  is — 

IL  Insignificant  compared  with  those  parts  that  abb 
UNDISCOVERED  IN  iMMENSiTT.  '' Lo,  theso  are  parts  of  His 
ways :  but  how  little  a  portion  is  heard  of  Him  P  but  the 
thunder  of  His  power  who'  can  understand  P  "  The  great 
earth  hanging  on  nothing,  unfathomable  oceans  of  water 
sailing  in  clouds  and  surging  on  shores,  the  spirit-realms 
of  Sheol,  and  the  myriad-starred  heavens  are  only  '*  parts  of 
Bis  ways,"  mere  outlines,  dim  sketches,  tiny  specimens  of 
what  lies  out  of  sight,  and  where  the  Infinite  works  as  He 
does  here.  Here  He  is  only  heard  as  a  faint  whisper ;  away 
ihrough  the  vast  unknown  He  is  heard  in  thunder.  Ood 
appears  infinitely  great  to  us  as  He  operates  in  the  known. 

T 
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But  what  is  the  known  to  the  unknown  P    What  is  one 
atom  to  fjl  tho.  parfcicles  that  oompose  the  solar  system? 

Conclusion. — We  may  conclude  with  two  remarks  oon- 
Qerning  God's  greatness. 

First :  God's  greatness  is  not  inconsistent  with  His  atten- 
tion to  little  things.  He  bindeth  up  the  waters  as  well  as 
garnisheth  the  heayjens,  and  controls  innumerable  systems. 
Even  amongst  men  the  ignorement  or  the  neglect  of  little 
things  is  no  indication  of  greatness.  The  greater  the  man,  ss  a 
rule,  the  more  interested  in  minor  matters.  But  to  the  Infinite 
there  is  nothing  great  or  small.  He  is  not  so  absorbed  wiUi 
the  inmiensities  as  to  overlook  the  infinitesimals,  not  so  baffled 
with  the  multiplicity  of  engagements  as  to  suspend  His  in- 
terest in  the  nunutest  part  of  His  uniyersei — 

*>  He  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 
A  hero  peiish  or  a  Bpaxiow  fall.'' 

Secondly :  God's  greatness  is  a  vital  subject  for  iuunaa 
thought  Here,  as  well  as  in  numerous  other  parts  of  the 
Holy  Book,  the  subject  is  urged  on  human  attention.  Bvery 
part  of  nature,  and  every  paragraph  of  Holy  Writ,  ring  this 
subject  into  the  ears  of  men.  Why  this  ?  No  subject  is  so 
soul-quickening.  Thoughts  on  the  Great  Living  One  are  Jsh- 
giving.  No  subject  is  so  humbling.  As  we  think  of  ffion, 
our  egotism  wanes  away,  we  feel  morally  absorbed  in  the  In- 
finite.    This  subject  drinks  up  the  soul. 

(» The  more  Thy  glories  strike  my  eyes, 
The  lower  I  shall  lie ; 
Thus,  while  I  fall,  my  joy  shall  rise 
Immeasurably  high." 


Thb  Wobld  ▲  Pabadisb.— The  world  is  yet  an  Eden,  hues  golden  aa^ 
ptirple  are  still  seen,  ravishing  melodies  are  yet  heard.  AU  natnxt^* 
indeedi  is  a  revealing,  a  ceaseless  declaration  of  the  else  m^ntterAkb 
ezeeUei^ees  of  God.  And  each  man  is  an  Adam,  undogoing  apiraitioe- 
sh^>  in  the  garden  of  life.  SinaserstiBsUUthecnly  fiiUiiUdMtnMli^ 
our  paradise  regained.— Dr.  MacCormae, 
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St  Mo^^* 


Aa  our  imrpOMin  fhe  ireatniflnt  of  this  Gospel  is  purely  the  derelopmeatfiB  the 
bii^est  and  mo»t  foggeeU^e  forni>  of  Serxnonio  ontlmee,  we  maat  leSet  our  readers . 
to  the  foOowixig  woiti  fbr  all  arlUcal  inqiiirieB  Into  the  author  and  attthonhlp  of 
the  book,  and  a]flo  for  any  zninnte  critiouuna  on  diffioolfc  olaiUBB«    The  worlm.  wd> 
ahall  eBpedally  eonflolt  are :—"  Introduction  to  Kew  TeBtament,"  hy  Bleek ;  «•  Com- 
mentanr  on  John,"  hy  Tbolnok ;  '*  Oommenfeuy  on  John/'  by  Htagrtenbeiw  t  **  In- 
trodnedon  to  the  Study  of  the  OoapelA,"  by  WeetcoU ;  "The  Qoepel  SBBtory,'*  by 
Bbmrd>  «  Oar  Lord'a  Divinity,"  by  Uddon  i  "  St.  John'a  Go^ielg'*  ^  OoitexMa 
**  Dootrue  of  ihe  Fttraon  of  Ohriat,'^  oy  Domer ;  Lange  j  etc.,  etc. 


Sulqeot :  Divine  ProTidenoe. 

*'  These  words  spake  Jesus  in  the  treasury,  as  He  taught  in 
the  temple :  and  no  man  laid  hands  on  Him ;  for  His  hour 
was  not  yet  come." — John  viii.  20. 

Exrosinoi? :  Ver.  20. — "  These  words  spake  Jesus  in  the  treasury,  as  He . 
taught  in  the  temple."  Jesos  is  still  in  the  temple,  and  continuing  His 
dLsoonrse,  not^thstanding  repeated  interruptions.  Indeed  the  inter- 
mpiions  and  the  interrogations,  captious  as  most  of  them  were,  seem 
to  stimulate  utterances  of  truth  which  otherwise,  perhaps,  the  world,, 
would  never  have  heard.  He  was  in  that  part  of  the  temple  called  the 
*'  treasury."  This  was  the  court  of  the  women,  in  which  there  were 
thirteen  chests  into  which  the  worshippers  cast  their  offerings.  In  this 
eourt  there  were  the  great  chandeliers  which  had  heen  lighted  at  the 
feast,  and  from  which  Jesna  had  just  drawn  an  illustration  of  Himself 
as  the  "light  of  the  world."  What  courage  Christ  had,  to  stand  in 
thifl  most  public  place  on  the  most  public  occasion,  in  order  to  utter 
truths  that  struck  at  once  against  the  secular  interests  and  religious 
prejudices  of  the  people. 

HoMiLBTics. — ^The  words  present  to  ns  the  subject  of,  Divine 
Providence,  and  suggest  two  thoughts  concerning  it. 

I.  That  rr  exebts  a  eestbatninq  power  on  wicked  men.  . 
*^  No  man  laid  hands  on  Him."  Why  ?  Jewish  rage  was 
almost  at  its  height.  The  Sanhedrim  and  many  of  the  people 
were  thirsting  for  His  blood,  the  thirst  was  becoming  intense. 
Why  did  they  not  lay  hands  upon  Him  now  P  They  neither 
lacked  the  disposition,  the  muscular  power,  nor  the  public 
co-operation.    Why  P    "  His  hour  was  not  yet  come."    There 

T  2 
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was  a  E^btle  mysterious  power  on  their  spirits,  holding  them 
haijk;  iibm  was  ad  iiividiUe  hand  •  resiciiniBg .  tbam.  <»  .la 
lehbtion  to  this  restrauiun^  ^W0r  of  Qod's  moral  goyemmen^ 
ol  the  world,  three  remairits  may  bd  offered. 

First :  It  is  not  always  a  matter  of  consdoueness.  Some- 
times, it  may  b^  men  feel  that  they  are  reined  in,  thai 
there  is  a  ourb  on  them,  some  mysterions  power  preventing 
iliem  .from  doing  what  they  most  fervenify  desire.  History 
presents  ns  with  monsters  that  have  felt  themselves  Eke  caged 
lions.  Bat  as  a  role  the  restraining  force  is  so  snbtle,  so 
delicate,  that  men  are  nnconscions  of  it. 

Seoondly:  It  inteffere$  not  with  human  freedom,  A  man 
is  not  free  from  ihe  goilt  oi  a  wrongaot  because  he  has  not 
the  power  or  the  opportonity  to  em]i>ody  it.  The  gidit  is 
in  the  desire,  the  volition.  "  As  a  man  thinketh  in  bis  hearii 
so  is  he."  At  first,  sight  it  seems  morally  absurd  that  Qod 
should  restrain  a  man  from  committing  a  crime,  and  yet  hold 
him  guilty  for  it.  The  solution  is  here :  The  crime  is  in  the 
wish. 

Thirdly :  It  is  an  incalonlablB  advantage  to  the  raee.  What 
was  in  the  Alexanders,  the  Calig^las,  the  Kapoleons,  the 
Lauds,  and  the  Bonners,  is  for  tl^  most  part  in  sTCiy  unrs- 
generate  soul.  Were  there  no  restraining  hand  upon  de- 
praved hearts,  all  social  decency,  order,  peace,  and  enjoyment 
would  be  at  au  end.  The  world  would  be  a  Pandemonitmi. 
We  rejoice  that  He  who  reigns  in  the  ocean  and  keeps  it 
within  bounds,  holds  in  the  passions  and  impulses  of  the 
depraved  soul.  "The  king's  heart  ia  in  the  hand  of  tin 
Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  waters :  He  tnmeth  it  whithersooTer 
He  will." 

Another  thought  concerning  Divine  Providence  suggested 
is: — 

II.  That  IT  HAS  SHTfLED  PEBIODS   FOB  THS   DEVELOriOQIT  Of 

KVSNTS.  "  For  His  hour  was  not  yet  come."  Christ  seemed 
practically  to  recognuse  the  fact  that  there  was  a  partieokr 
hour  or  crisis  for  everything  He  had  to  do.  There  was  as 
hour  for  the  commencement  of  His  miracles,  an  hour  for 
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His  baptism,  an  hour  for  His  death.    Hia  death  was  the 
hour  of  hours^.   ''Ibtiher»  ihe  hour  has  come."     God  has 
appointed  scenes  in  space  and  appointed  seasons  in  duration 
for  all  things  that  occur  in  His  vast  dominion.    Nothing 
He  allows  to  be  done  in  one  scene  that  is  intended  to  oocnr 
in  another,  nolMng  in  one  aeaaon  that  is  fixed  for  another. 
There  is  a  season  for  everything.     ^^  To  everything  there  is 
a  season  and  a  time  to  every  pnrpose  under  heaven.'-     Every 
orb  that  rolls  through  immensity  has  a  point  it  is  bound  to 
reach,  and  &  certain  fixed  period  and  *'  hour ;"  it  is  never 
behind  its  time.     So  it  is  not  only  in  the  epochs  and  eratf 
of  human  history,  bat  in  all  the  events  of  individual  life. 
*'  Man's  decroes  and  purposes,"  says  a  modem  author,.  *'  oflen 
fail  from  the  fiokleness  of.  his  own  mind,  from  his  want  of 
foresight,  and  from  his  want  of  power.    When  the  period 
contemplated  for  carrying  them  into  efiect  arrives,  he  has 
already,  perhaps,  laid  them  altogether  aside ;  or,  if  they  are 
still  entertained,   he  fiads,   it  may   be,   the    circumstancea 
unfavourable  to  the  carrjing  out  of  bis  design.     It  is  alto- 
gether otherwise  with  the  designs  of  the  Almighty.    When 
His  set  time  for  working  comes,  not  all  the  power  in  the 
universe  can  stay  His  hand.    When  we  first  look  abroad^ 
indeed^  upon  the  busy  field  of  human  affairs,  and  observe  thc^ 
numerous  actors  upon,  the  scene,  all  moving  energetically  to 
and  fro,  planning,  arranging,  adjusting  the  course  of  things, 
we  xuay  be  tempted  for  the  moment  to  imagine  that  destiny 
itself  is  in  their  hands.    But  w]ben  we  bave  looked  a  little 
longer  and  have  seen  all  their  schemes  derapged,  and  aU 
iheir  contrivances  thwarted,  and  all  their  devicea  turned  to 
foolishness,  and  a  result  emerging  the  very  opposite,  it*  may 
be,  of  what  they  had  been  labouring-  to,  produce^  we  begin  to 
discover  that  there  is  a  power  out  of  sight  mightier  than 
all — One  whosp  purposes  are  from  everlasting  to  everlastingt 
irhose  counsel  shall  stand»  and  who  will  do  all  His  plea^mse." 


fc*    ^*«    ■  tlH^^— J» 
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StLbjeot :  Telegraph  between  Earth  and  Heaven. 

.   <'OaiiBt  thoa  send  lightoings,  that  they  nifty  go,  uid  say  unto  tiiee, 

Heie  we  are  ?  "—Job  xxxviii.  35. 

LIGHTNING  is  not  a  thing  of  yesterday,  then.  It  rode  tfce 
crest  of  the  clonds  fmd  flung  its  comscations  throngh  the 
fields  of  immensity  thirty-four  hundred  years  ago,  as  franght 
with  energy  and  death  as  it  is  to-day.  Possibly  Job  had  seen 
the  massive  trees  on  the  hills  of  Arabia  dashed  to  splinters  by 
the  lightning,  or  human  beings  killed  by  its  stroke.  Whether 
he  knew  the  philosophy  of  lightning,  or  the  facts  of  science  as 
taught  in  modem  times ;  or  whether,  when  he  spoke  of  *'  send- 
ing lightning,"  ho  only  uttered  what  ho  saw  would  be  done 
in  the  future,  we  of  course  do  not  know.  No  thoughtfiil 
reader,  however,  can  fail  to  see  that  many  of  his  observations 
6n  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  nature  are  sing^nlarly  appro- 
priate, and  confirmed  by  the  facts  of  science  up  to  the  present 
hour.  Nature's  great  laws  and  forces  are  the  steeds  of  the 
Almighty.  Many  of  them  are  indeed  wild  and  fiery;  but 
none  of  them  are  too  much  so  to  be  haltered  in  and 
harnessed  by  man,  and  made  to  carry  him  forward  in  the 
road  of  progress.  Through  the  agency  of  steam  and  elec- 
triciiy  our  commercial  and  social  world  has]  been  completely 
revolutionized  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Since  the  days  of 
Franklin,  what  wonderful  progress  has  been  made  in  the  siody 
of  electricity ;  and  how  it  has  been  utilized  for  the  benefit  of 
man !  What  marvels  it  has  wrought  in  annihilating  time  and 
apace !  It  has  converted  the  world  into  a  mere  whispering 
gallery,  flung  around  it  a  net-work  of  wire ;  and  the  lightning 
goes  careering  over  States,  over  rivers,  under  oceans,  and 
over  continents,  so  that  ere  the  voice  in  which  it  waa  epdkxsn 
has  died  away,  the  word  is  written  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
globe.  Distant  nations  are  thus  brought  within  speaidng 
distanoe  of  each  other.    Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
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— tlie  two  greatest  nations  on  the  globe,  the  great  radiating 
centres  of  civilization,  commerce,  and  religion, — can  now  send 
lightning  and  bid  each  other,  Good  morning  and  God  speed, 
in  spite  of  the  mighty  Atlantic  that  rolls  between  them. 

This  perfect  medinm  of  communication  between  nations  I 
shall  nse  to  illustrate  the  more  perfect  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  heaven  and  earth ;  a  medium  wrought  out  and 
perfected  through  the  Atonement  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  Eden  man  had  no  need  to  send  despatches  or  make  his 
V  requests  known  to  a  distant  God.  God  was  then  present,  and 
in  the  cool  of  the  day  walked  among  the  trees  of  the  garden, 
in  personal  and  loving  converse  with  man.  But  the  terrible 
catastrophe  of  the  fall  broke  the  bond  of  nearness  and 
harmony  between  them.  Man's  spiritual  gravity  was  some- 
how shifted,  and  turned  the  other  way ;  and  some  dread, 
unknown,  infernal  centre  drew  him  down,  and  away  from 
God.  God  was  no  longer  a  magnet  to  attract,  but  a  being  to 
repel.  Continents  of  moral  space  lay  between  them ;  without 
any  power  or  desire  in  man  to  return,  and,  as  yet,  no  medium 
of  recovery  announced.  But  God  did  not  long  allow  this 
starless  night  of  desolation  to  cover  His  fallen  creature.  A 
medium  of  communication  was  announced  in  the  '*  seed  of  the 
woman;"  Immediately,  therefore,  and  as  the  condition  of 
their  approach  to  God,  the  blood  of  Calvary  began  to  bo 
typically  poured  forth,  and  flaming  altars  rolled  their  incense 
to  the  skies.  ''And  Abel,  he  brought  the  firstlings  of  his 
flock."  On  downwards  through  the  Patriarchal  Dispensation, 
we  find  men  held  intercourse  with  God  through  the  blood  of 
Atonement,  typically  shed  in  their  sacrifices.  The  Economy 
of  Moses  was  afterwards  established,  when  men  held  inter- 
course with  God  through  the  medium  of  Divinely  appointed 
priests,  who  ''  offered  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  the  sins  of  the 
people."  Like  post-masters,  they  stamped  the  offerings  of  the 
people  and  presented  them  before  God.  But  this  method  was 
indirect  and  tedious,  involving  considerable  time  and  expense 
in  the  operation.  It  was  something  like  the  old  method  of 
carrying  the  mail  by  hand  or  on  horseback,  as  compared  with 
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our  lightoijig  express  tnuns  and  tol^raphic  communicatioiB. 
^t  also  gave  scope  for  the  selfish  part  of  our  nature  to  operste« 
for  it  was  verj  expensive.  The  tenth  of  all  thej  raised  had 
to  be  given,  and  the  firstlings  of  their  flocks  had  to  be  tamed 
ont,  in  order  to  hold  intercoorse  with  God.  Many  of  oar 
tight-fisted  professors  to- day  wonld  soon  lose  the  spirit  of 
devotion,  I  fear  (if  thej  ever  had  it),  if  God  demanded  a 
bnllook  or  a  ram  as  the  condition  of  their  approach  to  Him. 
They  wonld  shorten  their  correspondence  to  the  elliptical 
brevity  of  a  telegram,  and  never  ask  a  reply,  if  the  firsUinga 
of  their  flocks  had  to  be  given  to  pay  for  the  despatch.  "  In 
the  fulness  of  time,*'  therefore,  Jesus  Christ  came  to  open  np 
a  new  and  living  way  to  the  Father.  As  the  great  antitjpe 
of  priest,  and  altar,  and  sacrifice,  He  did  away  with  them  all, 
by  o£Eering  one  Sacrifice  for  sin,  of  infinite  merit  and  eternal 
duration.  He  laid  this  medium  of  communication  single- 
handed  and  alone,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  terrible  dis- 
couragement and  opposition.  The  last  span  of  the  mightj 
cable  was  laid  in  the  agony  of  death,  as  Ho  meekly  "  cried, 
It  is  finished,  and  yielded  np  the  ghost."  The  invitation 
now  is,  "  Come,  for  all  things  are  ready,"  "  without  monej 
and  without  price,"  "  with  prayer  and  supplication  make  year 
requests  known  unto  God." 

This  line  was  not  in  thorough  working  order  until  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  when  the  Divine  electricity  came  down  as  a 
mighty  rushing  wind,  and  sat  as  cloven  tongaes  of  fire  upon 
the  heads  of  the  Disciples.  As  Peter  stood  up  to  deliver  his 
message  to  the  people,  the  shocks  from  this  Divine  battery 
passed  through  him  and  penetrated  the  multitude,  moving 
them  to  reformation  and  penitence,  when  three  thonsand 
messages, — and  I  don't  know  how  many  more,-^were  sent  along 
this  "new  and  living  way,"  every  one  of  which  received  a 
direct  answer  fi*om  G-od.  Ever  since  it  was  first  laid,  the  cat 
fish  and  the  porpoises  of  scepticism,  and  the  poUy-woga  and 
minnies  of  infidelity  have  been  pushing  and  nibbling  at  it; 
but  their  little  harmless  efforts,  together  with  the  friction 
of  the  mighty  billows,  have   only  given  it  a  lustre  and  a 
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brigkiness  wliicli  nothing  cUe  could  liavo  imparted  to  it, 
And  oowi  after  nearly  IdOO  years  of  trial,  it  abides  as  strong 
and  as  serviceable  as  ever — the  joy  of  the  present  and  the 
hope  of  the  future.  Voltaire  boasted  that  he  would  sweep  it 
to  destruction ;  but  he  was  swept  to  that  region  himself  some 
time  before  he  completed  his  job.  Many  caught  up  the  broom 
of  his  logic,  as  it  fell  from  his  palsied  hands,  and  have 
continued  the  sweeping.  The  dust  they  have  raised  has 
bewildered  and  blinded  many ;  but  the  grand  old  line  still 
renlains  unbroken  and  unmarred.  Every  man  must  be  his 
own  operator.  No  man  need  send  his  despatohes  to  tlie  office 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  begging  her  to  forward  them,  with  a 
word  of  intercession  at  the  bottom.  It  is  the  most  perfect 
and  wonderful  phenomenon  in  the  moral  universe.  In  send* 
ing  a  message  by  telegraph  to  a  distant  point,  the  operator 
must  call  to  that  office,  to  see  if  that  operator  is  there  and 
ready  to  receive  it.  The  most  urgent  message  I  ever  wished 
to  send  by  telegraph,  was  never  sent,  because  we  could  get 
no  answer  from  the  office  where  I  wished  to  send  it.  The 
operator  called  and  called,  but  no  reply.  There  are  no  such 
delays  and  disappointments  in  connection  with  this  telegraph 
bctffeen  earth  and  heaven.  Listen  to  what  Qod  says  about 
it.  '*  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  before  they  call  I 
will  answer."  That  is,  while  they  are  about  to  call,  and  see  if 
the  way  is  clear,  *'  I  will  save  them  the  trouble,  and  say.  Send 
on  y&ur  despateheSf  behold,  all  ihingis  are  ready ^^^  "And  while 
they  are  yet  speaking  I  will  hear."  That  is,  before  their 
prayer  is  half  uttered,  I  will  get  the  drift  of  the  whole 
message ;  and  while  they  are  yet  speaking  the  answer  shall 
arrive.'  Qloiy  be  to  God,  some  of  us  know  a  little  about  this 
quick  business.  Brethren,  this  explains  how  it  is  that  we 
have  been  so  often  filled  with  the  Holy  Ohost  power  befere 
we  had  toell  commenced  to  pray,  when  joy  has  broken  through 
our  swimming  eyes,  and  meant  the  thanks  we  oonld  not 
speak. 

Oh,  may  we  all  be  rich  in  heavenly  intelligence  and  gnoe 
this  morning  t    Let  every  soul  be  open  to  receive  the  currents 
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of  Divino  inflaence  tbat  are  moving^  amongst  ns,  ikoB  honr. 
Let  eyerj  heart  commnnicate  with  God.  Ask  for  the  descent 
of  the  old-fiu3hioned  primitiye  power,  which  made  our  fkthon 
80  potent  in  His  hand.  T.  Keilt,  M.A. 

U.  8,  of  America, 


Subjeot :  "  Tongues  in  Trees." 

'*  The  rightoons  shall  flourish  like  the  pahn  tree : 
He  shall  grow  liJce  a  oedar  in  Lebanon." — Psalic  zciL  12. 

THOROUGHLY  to  understand  the  sacred  Sorxptares,  and 
to  extract  from  them  much  of  the  beauty  and  ihsiaraciion 
they  are  competent  to  conrej,  we  must  study  them  not  only 
by  the  ordinary  canons  of  Biblical  interpretation,  but  we  must 
sometimes  have  recourse  to  oxtemdl  and  eollateral  aid.  Some 
parts  of  the  Bible  are  so  self-eyident,  that  he  who  runs  niay 
read ;  other  parts  are  so  deep  and  mysterious,  that  diligent 
study  is  required  in  order  that  the  meaning  may  be  discoTered. 
The  words  now  under  our  consideration  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  frequent  allusions  to  the  natural  history  of  the  palm 
and  cedar ;  for  the  text  is  like  a  finger-post,  pointing  to  those 
two  beautiful  and  suggestive  objects  in  the  world  of  nature. 
The  word  ^*  like  "  institutes  an  analogy  between  the  growth  of 
the  righteous  and  that  of  the  noble  and  stately  trees  indicated. 
Allusions  to  objects  in  nature  enter  into  the  woof  and  warp  of 
the  texture  of  Holy  Writ,  and  they  are  as  windows  lettbg  in 
side-light  to  aid  us  in  understanding  the  mind  and  will  of 
God,  and  our  duty  and  relationship  to  Him.    There  are 

**  Sermons  in  stones ;  tongnes  in  trees ; 
Boobs  in  running  brooks ;  and  good  hi  ererything.** 

Let  us  trace  the  beautiful  train  of  thought  here  opened  up 
bef or0  us  by  the  fioyal  Psalmist,  and  learn  how  the  righteous 
grow  in  grace,  and  how  they  flourish  and  ripen  for  celefltial 
gloiy. 

L  The  pdlm'tree  and  the  cedar  grow  in  a^arenOy  unoongemal 
9oU,  In  the  East  the  palm  does  not  grow  in  the  fertile  loamt 
but  in  the  arid  sand,  where  there  appears  to  be  no  moisture 
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to  sostaia  it,  and  where  the  Bcorohing  san  seems  almost 
oertaia  to  destroy  it ;  and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  grows,  not 
in  the  ^fortile^  sheltered  Yalleji  where  the  streamlets  play  and 
the  salyery  riyers  glide,  but  on  the  rocky  heights  of  the 
mountains,  ont  from  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  where  all  seems 
oold,  and  sterile,  and  nnkindly ;  there,  in  that  nnoongenial  soil, 
cradled  and  rocked  by  storms  and  snows,  the  stately  cedar 
grows.  And  the  righteous  in  this  world  grow  and  flonrish 
in.  apparently  nncongenial  soil.  This  world, — I  know, — ^in 
itself  is  beantxfol,  and  full  of  voices  speaking  to  ns  of  its  great 
Greater ;  and  it  teems  with  monuments  of  the  presence  and 
power  and  ProTidenoe  of  God.  The  world  itself  is  right;  bnt 
sm  is  here,  and  Satan  tempts  ns  to  peryert  and  prostitate  the 
pleasnres,  purposes,  and  pursuits  of  life,  and  employs  the 
things  of  the  world  as  baits  to  lure  us  into  sin,  as  he  did  in 
his  temptation  of  our  Lord  and  Master  in  the  wilderness. 
The  tricbU  and  iem]^tciitionB  which  come  to  us  in  connection 
with  our  pilgrimage  and  probation  in  the  world,  weary  and 
worry  us,  and  render  it  apparently  a  very  uncongenial  place 
for  righteousness  to  flomrish  in.  To  the  Ghristly  soul  earth 
often  seems  like  a  desert;  and  the  world,  hard  and  oold 
and  ragged  as  the  mountains  of  Lebanon.  And  yet  the 
righteous  grow ;  and  from  the  analogy  presented  in  our  text, 
WB  can  learn  the  reasons  how  and  why. 

IL  The  pdlm-'iree  and  cedar  grow  because  they  are  fed  by 
hidden  resources.  The  palm  in  (he  desert  is  fed  by  hidden 
springs  that  flow  beneath  the  sorface  of  the  dry  sand ;  its  root» 
drink  ^Bsp  and  are  sustained,  and  they  send  up  tiie  moisture 
into  the  leaves  and  branches,  and  they  are  refreshed  and 
invigorated.  The  roots  of  the  cedar  are  fed  by  the  streams  thai 
come  MiMing  down  from  the  snow^crcwned  tops  of  Lebanon ; 
they  go  far  and  wide  into  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  securing 
stability  by  their  sturdy  grasp,  and  continuing  strong  by 
drinking  of  the  perpetual  supply  that  comes  down  from  the 
melting  snows.  80  the  righteous  in  this  world  grow  and 
flourish.  Like  thepaUm^  they  are  fed  by  hidden  resources :  with 
joy  they  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation,  and  Jesus 
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dool^kr^  that  men  thirating  {of  Balvatioa  trare  to  eome  ento 
Him  and  dz!iikk,  and  that  the  water  Sb  wonld  give  tfacoi 
should  be  in  them«  well  of  water  springing  up  nnto  eTarlasiuig 
life.  Idke  the  cedar^  the  righteous  grow,  for  they  are  fed  fay 
hidden  re90wrce$  whioh  oome  from  aibove ;  the  water  of  life  flows 
down  from  the  river  of  life  that  flows  by  the  throne  of  QetL 
One  of  t^e  isoenes  in  Banyan's  *' Pilgrim's  Progress"  (the 
hotise  of  the  Interpreter)  will  illastrate  this.  The  fire  fault- 
ing against  the  wall  could  not  be  ^xtingniahed  by  the  water 
that  was  being  thrown  upon  it,  because  there  was  a  shining 
one  behind,  pouring  in  oil  and  feeding  it,  and  thus  it  wis 
secretly  snstained.  So  is  it  with  the  Divine  life  in  the  hevt 
of  man,  it  must  be  fed  by  hiddetk  springs  wiihin  and  tiboos; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  supply  we  obtain  shall  we  flonrish 
and  grow.  How  important,  then,  that  tho  righteons  should 
avail  themselves  of  all  those  means  of  grace,  whioh  will  be  as 
channels  through  whioh  God  has  promised  to  convey  the  supply 
necessary  to  the  progress  of  the  soul  in  holinees.  All  our 
springs  are  in  Qoiy  and  the  streams  of  Divine  sapply  flow  in 
the  sanctuary ;  hence,  "  Thosjd  that  be  plaated  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  shall  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  Gh}d." 

III.  TIis  palmziree  and  cedafy  fed  ly  hidden  resowrees^  gnm 
into  thmgs  of  betrnty  aaid  utiUiy.  The  palm  is  (a)  BrasL  It 
is  not  like  the  bush,  or  braxnUe,  or  nettk^  gpeowing  near  to 
the  earth  and  seeming  to  oling  to  it ;  tho  palia  riaea  from  the 
«arth,  and,  while  in  it,  seems  not  to  be  qf  it;  for,  ioweraig 
aloft  towards  the  sky,  the  paUn  gvowa  and  .ihsows  ovt  its 
feathery  branches  and  graceflcd  leaves,  to  be  seen  and  adiund 
afar  off;  sa  the  righteons  grow— they  are  in  the  trculd,  Int 
not  of  it,  they  are  upright^  growing  erectly,  not.blingingt» 
t|ie  earth,  or  creeping,  or  crawling  npon  it;  they  aspire  after 
heaven  and  Ood,  and  their  constant  ambition  is — 

'« Nearer,  my  Ood,  to  Thse,  n6ax«r  to  Thee.** 
Not  like  the  man  with  the  mud-rake  in  Bunyan*s  Pflgriro, 
but  like  tile  true-born  of  heaven  passing  through  Gfe,  wiii 
their  fbreheads  fronting  the  temple  of  the  sky.    ITie  iittitoda 
of  the  righteons  is  npward— in  prayer,  fata,  dim,  hbpe.    Hie 
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palm  is  (fi)  Elf er green.  While'  moet  treefi  in  tha  aatmnh 
put  on  their  Joseph's  ooat  of  many  colours,  and  shed  their 
Miage  to  the  ground,  the  palm  is  evergreen,  remains  tho 
^ame  thrcnighall  the  circling  year;  ab  the  righteoiis  are  to 
be  unfwAing  and  undying  in  their  profession  and  practice  of 
hoHness;  their  piety  is  to  be  so  constant  that  the  heat  of 
Slimmer  ehaQ  not  make  it  langoish;  so.  ardent,  that  the  cold 
of  winter  shall  not  make  it  freeze.  The  cedar,  is  also  erecif 
atakHg^  and  evergreen^  and  gives  ns  the  ideas  of  stabiutt 
aad  STBXNOTH  and  stateliKbss.  The  cedar  stands  the  cold 
and  stotm,  and  endnzes-- is  isaii^/i*!  and  fragrant;  and  the 
Kfe  of  the  xighteoos  is  to  be  sfarong^  daislyy  and  steady ^  and 
frcegrard  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  Gt)d ;  the  storms  of 
life  are  only  to  n^ke  it  root  the  deeper,  and  add  to  its  beauty 
and  Tolome  and  power*  The  palm  and  cedar  are  not  only 
beautiful,  but  they  are  eminently  useful.  The  palm  is  usefnl 
(a)  for  iia  fruiL  GKbbon  says  that  the  natives  of  Syria  speak  of 
860  uses  to  ^hich  the  palm  may  be  applied.  How  glad  the 
hungiy  and  thirsty  4vaveliers  are  when  they  come  to  a  duster 
of  palms  I  for  they  know  they  wQl  find  food  to  revive  and 
cheer  them  there.  The  palm  is  liseful  O)  for  its  ihade.  Thd 
weary,  wayworn  traveller  rejoices,  not  only  in  its  fruit,  but 
in  i^e  shade  and  shelter  which  its  spreading  leaves  afford ;  and 
there  he  reoHnes  and  reposes  his  weary  limbs,  and^  resumes 
his  journey  with  renewed  vigour.  The  palm  is  usefnl  (7)  as 
an  emblem  of  victory.  Under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation 
palm  loaves  and  branches  were  regarded  as  fitting  emblems  of 
victory ;  and  in  all  the  triumphs  and  rejoicings  of  Israel  they 
were  waved  by  the  people  with  shouts  and  gladness.  Palm 
branches  were  strewn  in  the  way  as  Jesus  rode  in  triumph  to 
Jerasalem;  and  the  white-robed  throng  in  heaven  is  represented 
to  us  as  having  palm  branches  in  their  hands — emblems  of 
victory  and  joy.  In  all  these  particulars  the  righteous  are 
as  the  palm-tree,  for  they  yield  the  fruit  of  the  lip  and  of  the 
iife  to  the  praise  and  the  glory  of  God ;  and  their  lives  are  not 
only  happy  and  holy,  but  exceedingly  useful  to  their  fellow 
men.     They  live,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  others,  and  en- 
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deayonr  to  leave  the  world  better  than  they  fonnd  it.  Thej 
also  uffard  gmtefid  shdter  and  shade  to  the  weary  and  hearf- 
laden  ones;  they,  in  the  name  of  their  great  Master,  spretd 
forth  their  arms,  and  invite  the  world  to  1^  embrace,  and 
reiterate  His  ory,  "  Come  nnto  me,  all  ye  that  aare  weary  and 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  yon  rest"  They  are  not  Eke 
nettles  and  brambles,  to  prick  and  sUtig  all  who  oome  is 
contact  with  them,  bat  like  pahns,  to  snoconr  and  shelter  the 
weary  and  the  sad.  The  rightedns  are  as  palm-tvees,  the 
emblerm  of  victory;  they  have  been  victorions  over  the 
difficulties  that  beset  their  pathway  and  opposed  them  in 
iheir  coming  to  Ohrist — ^they  have  overcome  8atan^  and  they 
are  overcoming  the  worlds  and  they  are  to  conquer  even  doott 
itself,  the  last  enemy;  and  they  are  to  come  off  in  the  end 
more  ^n  wnquerors  through  Him  who  bath  loved  tiiem. 
Much  that  we  have  said  about  the  pahn  will  apply  wiiih  eqval 
fiuroe  and  aptness  to  the  cedar^  tor  it  is  lowering  and  foii«- 
spreaddrng  and  evergreen^  exceedingly  nMoy  and  very  ns^,* 
and  th^re  is  thU  additional  about  the  oedar-^its  wood  was 
exceedingly  useful  for  aaored  purpoeeB^  being  used  in  the 
building  of  places  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  moei  High. 
So  the  rightGouB--^ihey  grow  etcdelg  like  cedars,  and  when 
out  down  by  the  hand  of  death,  tiiey  are  removed  to  the  neir 
Jerusalem,  and  form  part  of  the  Church  triumphant  intiie 
skies.  What  a  picture  of  the  righteous !  How  far  short 
many  of  us  fall  of  its  requirements !  Let  us  aim  to  oome  up 
to  the  standard  required  for  God's  eanckuNry  and  ssmoe. 

"  Lord,  *ti8  a  pleasant  thing  to  stand 
In  gardens  planted  by  Thy  hand ; 
Let  me  within  Thy  oonrts  be  seen, 
Like  a  young  o^clar,  fresh  and  gieen." 

Conclusion. — We  are  reminded  of  the  contrasi  between  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked.  The  righteous  are  as  thepoZfii 
and  cedct/r^  as  trees  planted  by  rivers  of  water ;  but  the  un- 
godly are  not  so,  but  are  like  the  cfuiff  which  the  wind  driveth 
away;  they  are  like  g;fa88  and  siubUe,  unstable  and  unen- 
3uring.     The  wicked  shall  not  grow,  but  decay ;  they  AsH 
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not  flonriah,  but  wither.  Faith  nnites  the  soul  to  the  Lord 
our  Bighteonsness,  then,  hj  conBtant  trusty  ^enUenCe^  aad 
prayer^  we  grow  and  flonrish  in  Him,  till  we  become  traoftf 
planted  into  the  paradise  above. 

F.W.  Brown.   • 


ii 


Cl^ie  '^tm\tx' t^  ixvi%tX'l^Q%t 


SKETCHES  FROM  GENESIS. 
No.  32. 

Subject:  Joseph's  Pbohotion 
nr  EaypT. 

**  And  the  thing  was  good  in  the 
eyee  of  Pharaoh,  and  in  the  eyes 
of  aU  hia  serrantB.  And  Pharaoh 
said  nnto  his  servants,  Can  we 
find  Buoh  a  one  as  this  is,  a  man  in 
whom  the  Spirit  of  Qod  is?" — 
Okn.  zli.  37-45. 

These  words  reveal  what 
took  place  after  the  inter- 
pretation of  Pharaoh's  dreams 
by  Joseph ;  the  interpreter 
was  exalted  to  the  highest 
position,  next  to  the  king,  in 
Egypt.  We  offer  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  this  promo- 
tion of  the  prisoner. 

I.  It  was  nnexpected. 

Doubtless  Joseph  had  been 
expecting  his  release  from 
prison  for  a  long  time ;  ever 
since  the  departure  of  the 
chief  butler,  he  had  been 
looking  for  his  freedom.  The 
butler,  however,  had  f  oigotten 
his  bene&ctor  for  two  long 
years,  and  Joseph  was  left 
groaning  in  prison.  How 
often  men  in  prosperiiy  for- 


get those  who  had  been  kind 
to  them  in  their  adversity 
and  distress!  Now  Joseph 
is  called  to  interpret  Phiei* 
raoh's  dreams,  he  knew  that 
God  would  enable  him  to 
give  the  right  interpretation, 
and  thought  probably  that 
this  would  be  the  means  of  his 
obtaining  the  liberty  he  so 
much  desired,  especially  as 
his  imprisonment  was  not  the 
result  of  crime.  The  thought 
of  being  next  to  the  king 
in  authority  and  dominion 
throughout  the  land  of  Egypt 
never  entered  his  mind ;  how- 
ever, this  was  Ood's  plan, 
and  the  promotion  to  Joseph 
was  quite  unexpected.  Aiany 
of  the  most  important  events 
in  our  history  come  to  meet 
us  suddenly.  To  the  hum- 
ble-minded an  true  exalta- 
tions are  matters  of  surprise, 
rather  than  the  realization 
of  a  long-cherished  desire. 
When  the  Spirit  of  Qod 
enters  the  heart,  and  gives  a 
title  to  the  highest  honour, 
the  noblest  service  and  the 
purest  enjoyment^  it  is  unex- 
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pectedly.  '^  The  kingdom  of 
neaven  cometh  not  tvith  ob- 
aervation." 

II.  A  promotion  which  did 
not  destroy  the  man. 

The  change  was  sudden 
and  great  from  the  prison 
to  the  palace,  bnt  it  did  not 
destroy  the  manhood  of 
Joseph ;  he.  lemainB  tha  same  . 
kind  loving  person;  'the  cir- 
cumstances of  life  could  not 
affect  his  true  nobility  of 
heart.  Some  men  are  so 
weak  and  small  that  the  least 
amount  of  prosperity  seems 
to  destroy  the  little  good  that 
waa  in  them.  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  to 
society  that  some  persons  are 
kept  in  poverty.  If  provi- 
dence smiled  upon  them  they 
would  become  a  curse  to  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  they 
reside.     Sudden  wealth,  un- 

gected  honour,  and  authority 
ave  been  too  much  for  some 
to  bear,  they  became  "exalted 
above  measure."  Joseph  re- 
mains the  same  humble,  self- 
denying  man  he  was  before 
this  honour  was  conferred 
upon  him.  Only  true  men 
can  bear  the  sudden  changes 
and  revolutions  of  time,  others 
bend  like  a  reed.  The  true 
can  use  without  misusing  the 
wealth  and  renown  of  this 
world,  whilst  its  poverty  and 
shame  cannot  shake  their 
confidence  in  the  wise  and 
kind  Ruler  of  the  universe. 

III.  A  promotion  for  which 
he  bad  been  trained. 

The  past  life  of  this  young 


man     had     been'   somewhat 
rough  and  stormy;  bowever, 
the  adversities  of  life  did  not 
shake  his  confidence  in  God, 
but  every  wave  seemed  to  toss 
him  nearer  to    his  heavenly 
Father.     In    the    school  of 
adversity  he  had  been  taught 
•the  need  of  sympathy,  so  that 
he  would  be  the  more  able  to 
sympathize  with  the  poor  and 
famine-stricken     daring  the 
coming  scarcity.     There  are 
various  forms  in  the  school  of 
life ;  some  of  us  have  to  re- 
main longer  than  othei?  in 
the  lower  before  w©  are  re- 
moved to    the  higher  form. 
The  Groat   Master  knows  the 
best  means  to  be  employed ; 
and    somcHmcs  we    have  to 
suffer  adversity  and  affliction 
to    prepare  us  to  enjoy  the 
higher  walks  of  life.      The 
prison  sometimes  comes  before 
the  mansion,  and  much  tri- 
bulation before   the  Father's 
house  with  its  many  dwelling- 
places. 

IV.  A  promotion  highly 
beneficial  to  others. 

All  the  people  in  Egypt 
were  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
Joseph's  position  and  power. 
If  any  of  them  envied  him, 
and  questioned  whether  the 
dignity  conferred  upon  him 
was  too  great  for  the  service 
he  rendered,  they  would  be 
convinced  during  the  famine 
that  he  was  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place;  and  the 
family  in  Canaan,  the  cove- 
nanted people,  could  derive 
great  advantage  from  it  abo. 
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As  members  of  society,  we 
cumot  live  to  ourselves :  our 
prosperity  or  adversity  affects 
others  ;  and  the  higher  we 
ascend  the  more  we  ought  to 
think  of  the  welfare  of  others. 
When  Ood  exalts  men  spirit- 
ually, it  is  not  merely  for 
their  own  comfort  and  ease, 
but  that  they  mav  be  the 
means  of  keeping  others  alive, 
by  pointing  them  to  the 
Bread  which  came  down  from 
heaven.  Cymro. 

Ouernsey, 


Subject  :     Unconditional 
TfiusT  IN  Odd. 

•*  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
trust  in  Him." — Job  ziii.  15. 

The  measure  of  our  hein^ 
is  the  measure  of  our  strength. 
He  only  is  strong  who  is 
"  strong  in  the  Lord."  He 
only  who  is  strong  in  the 
Lord  rises  superior  to  cir- 
cumstances.   Hence, — 

Neither  sickness  of  body 
nor  disaster  to  property  affect 
a  Christ-like  manhood. 

Neither  worldly  splendour 
nor  the  state  of  our  bodily 
health  affords  any  criterion 
to  the  state  of  the  soul. 
There  is  wealth  minus  wealth, 
and  poverty  mimia  poverty. 
At  the  time  Job  uttered  the 
words  of  the  text,  he  was  a 
rich  poor  man.  His  was  soul 
wealth,  and  that  is  the  sole 
wealth  of  mortals.  In  that 
he  had  been,  was,  and  should 
be  rich.    The  words  of  the 


text,  then,  are  Autobiogra* 
phical,  Educational,  Prophe* 
tical. 

Assuming  that  these  words 
were  the  reflex  of  Job's  heing^ 
we  notice, — 

I.  These  words  arc  auto- 
biographical. 

Not  only  do  they  afford 
insight  into  the  then  state  of 
Job's  heart,  but  they  tell  us 
what  he  had  been.  Notice, 
trials  not  only  show  charac> 
ter,  but  reveal  history.  (1) 
The  racehorse  which  is  first 
at  the  goal,  when  fair  play 
has  had  scope,  shows  at  once 
its  good  constitution  and  its 
superior  training.  (2)  The 
schoolboy  who  is  first  on  ex- 
amination day,  manifests  not 
only  retentiveness  of  memory, 
but  past  diligence.  (8)  The 
victorious  general  argues  the 
well-drilled  soldier. 

Learn  :  (a)  Character,  whe- 
ther good  or  bad,  is  not 
formed  by  one  spasmodic 
effort.  Hence,  (Jb)  "  Bising 
with  the  occasion"  is  a  sole- 
cism, (c)  In  order  to  our 
being  strong  in  adversity,  we 
should  now  give  ourselves  to 
Christ. 

IL  These  words  are  edu- 
cational. 

They  teach  us,  (a)  That 
the  child  of  God  lives  by 
faith,  not  sight.  (1)  The 
property  of  Job  was  gone. 
(2)  The  patience,  if  not  the 
affection  of  his  wife  was  ex- 
hausted. (3)  His  "comfort- 
ers *'  were  in  reality  his  tor- 
mentors.     Yet  he  trusted  in 
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God  (Hab.  iii.  17, 18).  (b) 
The  ekild  of  God  does  not 
regard  his  relation  to  Oodaa 
merely  oomxnercial.  (1)  Ho 
lires  in  the  reffkm  of  privi- 
lege, not  in  that  of  duty 
only.  (2)  A  servant  looks 
for  jpa^,  a  son  is  itetisfied  with 
love.  (3)  He  who  has  God, 
has  enough,  for  he  has  aU« 
(o)  The  child  of  Ood  bases 
his  trust  npon  the  last  con- 
tingency. "Slay  me,"  safys 
Job,  yet  "  ril  trust."  Some 
men  can  trust  only  so  far. 
Like  a  barge,  a  waggon,  or  a 
crane,  they  can  b^  only  a 
certain  weight. 
III.  These  words  dre  Pfio- 

PHETICAL. 

(a)  With  respect  to  this 
life.  What  a  man  is  at  any 
given  time,  is  an  index  to 
what  he  will  be.  No  doubt  a 
bad  man  may  bechanged,  and 
a  good  one  may  alter.  Still 
our  daily  procedure  goes  upon 
the  principle  that  a  man's 
present  character  indicates  his 
i^ture.  Hence,  (1)  We  train 
children  aright  that  they  may 
be  respectable  menand  women, 
not  less  than  respectable  chil- 
dren. (2)  We  engage  ser* 
vants  ai^  assistants  for  what 
they  are,  as  indicative,  not 
only  of  what  they  have  been, 
but  of  what  they  will  be.  So, 
(3)  Given  the  knowledge 
whether  we  be  in  Christ,  we 
may  know  what  we  shall  be 
in  the  future— in  kind,  though 
not  in  degree.  "  It  doth  not 
et  appear  what  we  shall  be," 
n  amount  either  of  blessed- 


ness or  misery.  (6)  iWMk 
leapeot  to  a  future  life. 
•*  Siay  me,  yet  will  I  tniaL" 
The  child  of  God  has  a  mm 
hope.  Learn,  (1)  Trust  in 
God  fits  for  life  here  aad 
hereafter.  (2)  The  urgent 
necessity  of  determiTiing 
whose  we  are.  (3)  The  God 
of  Job  is  our  God. 

J.  D.  oWAK* 
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Subject:  COVBTOtJSNBBS- 
"  Let  your  oonversation  be  wlili- 
out  covetousness ;  and  be  wnteni 
with  suoh  thiiigs  as  ye  have :  lor 
He  hath  aaid;  I  \dll  never  leave 
thee,  nor  forsake  the^.  So  that  we 
may  boldly  say,  The  Ltod  is  my 
helper,  and  I  will  AOt  fear  whM 
man  ahall  do  unto  me." — Hn. 
xiii.  6,  6. 

The  subject  of  these  words 
is  GOveUnimsss,  whick  means 
an  inordinate  desire  for  g^. 

I.  OovetousnesB  in  life 
SHOULD  BS  AVOIDED.  "Cwiver- 
sation  "  stands  for  the  whole 
of  a  man's  life.  It  means  the 
manner  of  life ;  every  part  of 
life  should  be  fi:^ee  from  cove- 
tousness.  Govetouanees,  as  a 
principle  in  huinan  conduct, 

IS,— 

First:  Unnaiurdl,  The  soul 
was  made  to  be  inspired  and 
ruled  by  the  opposite  princi- 
ple— ^benevolence. 

Secondly :  Immoral.  It  is 
direotly  contrary  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Gbd  and  the  genius 
of  the  universe. 

Thirdly:  P^micwus.  It  in* 
jnres  every  &culty  of  titt 
mind.  It  is  a  blight  Upon  the 
soul. 
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n.  Ooretensness  in  life  in- 

TEBFERBS  WITH  CONTENTMENT. 

"Be  content  with  sncli  things 
as  ye  have.*'  It  makes  the 
soul  restless  $Lnd  dissatisfied. 
"  Ho  that  loveth  silver  shall 
not  be  satisfied  with  silver, 
nor  he  that  loveth  abundance 
with  increase."  A  covetous 
man  has  a  gnawing  hunger 
that  nothing  can  satisfy.  It 
is  always  crying  for  more.  It 
is  in  the  heart  like  the  tide  in 
the  sea,  allowing  no  rest.  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  has  quaintly 
but  well  described  it.  "  Trust 
not  to  the  onmipotency  of 
gold,  and  say  not  unto  it, 
Thou  art  my  confidence.  Kiss 
not  thy  hand  to  that  terrestrial 
sun,  nor  bore  thy  ear  unto 
its  servitude.  A  slave  unto 
Mammon  makes  no  servant 
unto  Gbd.  Covetousness 
cracks  the  sinews  of  faith ; 
numbs  the  apprehension  of 
anything  above  sense ; '  and, 
only  affected  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  things,  present, 
makes  a  peradventure  of 
things  to  come ;  lives  but  un- 
to one  world,  nor  hopes  but 
fears  another;'  makes  their 
own  death  sweet  unto  others, 
bitter  unto  themselves;  brings 
formal  sadness,  scemcal 
mourning,  and  no  wet  eyes  at 
the  gprave." 
ifl.  Covetousness  in  life  is 

INCONSISTENT  WITH  CONFIDENCE 

lif  Gov.  *•  For  He  hath  said,  I 
will  never  leave  thee  nor  for- 
sake thee."  So  that  we  may 
boldly  say,  [so  that  with  good 
courage  we  say]  The  Lord  is 


my  helper,  and  I  wiH  not  feai? 
what  man  shall  do  unto  me.*' 
The  implication  is,  that  tfa^ 
existence  of  covetousness  im- 
plies lack  of  confidence  in 
God  as  the  ever-present 
Friend  and  Helper  of  maifi 
Unbounded  confidence  in  God 
is  the  essence  of  piety  and  the 
condition  of  w^-being.  Bal) 
where  covetousness  exists' 
such  trust  is  impossible.        ' ,' 

Conclusion  :  BeWare  .,bi 
covetousness,  then  !  It '  i3^ 
essentially  incompatible  with] 
the  soul's  well-being. 

Hippocrates,  in  his  epistlb^ 
to  Cratera,  an  herbalist,  ^ved 
him  this  good  counsel,  that,' 
if  it  were  possible,  amongst 
other  herbs  he  should'  cut  up 
that  weed  covetousiiess  by  tticj 
roots,  that  there  be  no  remain- 
der left;  "  and  then  know  this 
for  a  certainty,  that  together 
with  their  bodies  thou  mayest 
quickly  cure  all  the  diseases 
of  their  minds."  For  it  is  in- 
deed the  pattern,  image,  epi- 
tome, of  all  melanchoTf,  the 
fountain  of  many  miseries,] 
much  discontented  c$Te  and 
woe;  this  inordinate  or  immo- 
derate  desire  of  gain  to  get  or 
keep  money,  as  Bonaventare 
defines  it ;  or,  as  Austin  de- 
scribes it,  a  madness  of  the 
soul ;  Gregory,  a  torture ;' 
Chrysostom,  an  insatiable 
drunkenness;  Cyprian,  blind- 
ness, speciosum  8up])licmm,  a 
plague  subverting  kingdoms, 
families,  an  incurable  disease; 
Budseus,  an  ill  habit  yielding 
I  to  no  remedies,  neither  £s-' 
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calapLos  nor  Plutna  can  cure 
ihem ;  a  oontinnal  plague, 
says  Solomon,  and  yezaiion 
of  spirit.    Another  hell. 


Subject:  Pebsokal  Chbistli- 

KE88. 

**Afl  dTery  man  hath  reoeived 
the  gift,  erem  bo  nunister  the  same 
one  to  another,  as  good  stewards 
of  the  manifold  grace  of  God.*' — 
1  Pet.  iv.  10. 

The  Apostle  is  urging  in 
the  context  the  duty  of  social 
benevolence.  ''Above  all 
things/'  he  says,  "have  fer- 
vent charity  among  your- 
selves ;  for  charity  shall  cover 
the  multitude  of  sins." 
,  First:  Whatever  man  has, 
is  a  gift  fix)m  Ood.  Physical 
health,  social  position,  worldly 
wealth,  influence,  even  exist- 
ence itself,  he  has  as  the  free 
g^ft  of  God. 

Secondly:  Whatever  man 
has,  he  should  benevolently 
employ  for  the  advantage  of 
others.  He  should  not  live 
to  himself.  Like  the  clouds, 
the  planets,  in  fact  all  nature, 
what  he  has  received  he 
should  distribute.  Monopoly 
is  a  sin  against  the  constitu- 
tion of  things.  A  miser  is  a 
monster  in  the  moral  uni- 
verse. 

But  we  shall  regard  ''  the 
gift "  referred  to  in  the  text 
as  representing  personal  reli- 
gion, or,  what  is  more  intelli- 
gible,^ personal  GhrisiUness, 
This  is  a  gift  not  only  which 
makes  all  other  gifts  valuable, 


but  which  qualifies  and  dis- 
poses the  possessor  to  use  all 
other  gifts  rightly.  Two  fo- 
marks  are  suggested. 

I.  Personal  Christlineas  is 
a  Divine  **  oirr."  God's  gifts 
to  men  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes. 

(1)  Those  which  He  impsrtB 
trre^ective  of  human  choice 
or  effort.  Such  are  light,  air, 
the  common  elements  of  life, 
and  existence  itself.  Man 
comes  into  existence,  the  sua 
visits  him,  the  heavenly  orbs 
beam  over  him,  and  waves  of 
air  fan  his  lungs,  without  any 
choice  or  effort  of  his  own. 

(2)  Those  which  He  im- 
parts conditional  on  human 
choice  and  effort.  Such  are 
the  crops  of  the  farmer,  the 
mental  discipline  of  the  stu- 
dent, the  knowledge  of  the 
intelligent,  the  discoveries  of 
the  inquirer,  eta  In  this 
class  of  gifts  we  pat  personal 
Christliness.  It  does  not 
come  to  a  man  irrespective  of 
his  choice  and  effort — it  re- 
quires both.  In  relation  to 
this  ffift  we  offer  the  follow- 
ing  ilmarka. 

First:  It jsthe^reoie^gifl. 
It  is,  as  we  have  intima^, 
the  gift  that  gives  value  to 
all  other  gfifts.  Without  this, 
all  other  gifts,  even  ezisienoe 
itself,  wiUbeoome  an  intol^- 
ablC'  curse.  This  qualifies 
man  to  please  faia  Maker«  bkss 
humanity,  serve  the  nniverae, 
and  inherit  all  things.  **  All 
things  are  yours,"  etc 

Secondly :  It  is  the  co$iliesi 
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gift.  When  Gted  created  tbo 
Tinivorse»  thero  seems  to  liayo 
been  no  effort  on  His  port,  it 
was  with  the  greatest  ease. 
"  He  spake,  and  it  was  done." 
Bat  when  He  had  to  restore 
men,  to  make  them  Christlike 
and  thus  spiritnaHy  save 
them,  most  earnest  effort  on 
His  part  is  implied.  He  had 
to  *^bow  the  heavens  and 
como  down,"  to  assnme 
hnman  nature,  etc. 

Another  remark  suggested 
is,— 

ir.  Personal  Christliness  is 
a  Divine  gift  to  be  socially 
EMPLOYED.  *'  Even  so  minister 
the  same  one  to  another,  as 
good  stewards  of  the  manifold 
grace  of  God."  Men  are 
made  good  that  they  may  do 
good. 

First :  This  social  ministry 
is  obligaiory.  "As  good 
stewards."  Of  all  that  a  man 
has  he  is  not  the  proprietor, 
bnfc  the  trustee.  Existence 
itself  is  a  talent.  So  is  espe- 
cially this  Chnstliness,  tnis 
religion.  It  is  not  given  for 
mere  private  use.  We  are 
responsible  for  it.  It  makes 
ns  moral  debtors  to  all  men. 

Secondly :  This  social  minis- 
try is  varied.  "Manifold 
grace."  The  Christly  man 
can  minister  good  in  many 
forms  and  many  wavs.  If  he 
has  wealth,  by  reheving  the 
physical  necessities  of  men ; 
i£  he  has  knowledge,  by  re- 
moving   human     ignorance. 


"  Pave  and  undefiled  religion 
before  God,  is  to  visit  fhe 
widow,"  etc.  Thus,  in  many 
ways,  social  good  may  be 
ministered  by  a  Christly  soul. 
Ministered,  not  ostentatiously, 
but  humbly;  not  niggardly, 
but  generously ;  not  with  the 
lip  merely,  but  with  the  life. 
The  Christly  man  is  the  most 
effective  and  the  most  valu- 
able social  servant,  the  great- 
est minister  of  state. 

Thirdly :  This  social  minis- 
try is  Divine.  "Manifold 
grace  of  God."  All  the  mani- 
fold things  we  have  are  from 
God,  His  gifts  of  free  grace. 
We  give  gifts  to  men,  not  per- 
sonal and  independent  proper* 
ties. 

Conclusion  :  Learn  from 
this, — 

First:  The  divinity  of  a 
Christly  life.  It  is  the  great< 
est  gift  of  God.  What  are 
the  highest  gifts  of  mind-t- 
reason, imagination,  genius, 
to  this  P  Contemptible  in  its. 
presence,  utterly  worthless  in 
its  absence.  The  only  truly 
great  man  on  earth  is  the 
Christly  man. 

Secondly :  The  teei  of  n 
Christly  life.  What  is  the 
test?  Beading  ScriptuneSy 
singing  psakns,  church 
going?  Ko:  genuine  social 
benevolence.  Every  man  who 
has  received  this  true  gift 
does  "  minister  the  same  one 
to  another." 
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No.  CXIX, 

-84bj0d:  DimrB  Bbyeliltion. 

''  •*  T!he  ytord  of  the  Xord  that 
^KtELt  to  HItiah  the  If  orastiiito  in 
iSoB  dagrt  of  Jotfaam,  jUiaz,  sad 
HE«w)dahf  kings  of  Jadah»  t?hioh 
U&  BKw  conceninpi|(  Samaria  and 
Jerusalem.  Hear,  all  ye  people; 
hearken^  0  earth;  and  all  that 
Kheittn  ia:  and  let  tho  Lord  God 
h9{  mtaess  ngninst  jon,  the  Lord 
tifim  His  hoJty  temple."-*-MiGAH  u 

} ,  "Xt  is noV  Bays  B^litzechy  "a 
iittlo ;  remarkable  that  Micah 
should  adopt  as  the  first  sen* 
tcnee  of  his  prophecy  that  with 
iv^cfahis  namesake  concluded 
his  denouncement  against 
Ahab''  lKinff8xxii.28.  Hengs- 
tenberg  is  of  opinion  that  **he 
quoted  the  words  designedHri  is 


order  to  show  that  his  pro- 
phetic agency  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  eonfirmation  of 
that  of  his  predecessor,  who  vas 
so  aeaious  for  Qod,  and  that  he 
had  more  in  coD^mon  witk  him 
than  the  bare  naxne^" 

We  may  take  these  words  as 
suggesting  certain  thoughts 
concemiogDwific  reveUdimhOir 
the  Bible. 

I.  It  is  the  •«WOBJ>  C9  TffB 
Lobs."    What  is  a  word  F 

Eirst:  A  mind  fMin^tlms 
power.  In  his  word  a  tm  nsn 
manifests  himself  his  thonghtf 
feeling,  character;  aibdhisword 
is  important  according  to  the 
measure  of  his  tiu^ulSes,  ex- 
perieneee,  attainments.  Dirine 
reTetotion  misufiMts  thettOBd 
of  Gk>d,  especially  tb 
duuraeteristice  of  that 
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His  rectitude,  holiQesBj  merqy, 
eUs.    A  word  i8»— - 

Secondly  t  A  znind  influeno' 
ing  power.  Man  uses  his  word 
to  inflaenoe  other  minds,  to 
bring  other  minds  into  sym- 
pathy with  his  own.  Thus  God 
uses  His  word.  He  uses  it  to 
correct  human  errors,  dispel 
human  ignorance,  remove  ha- 
man  peryersities^  and  turn  hu- 
man thought  and  sympathy 
into  a  dourse  harmonious  with 
His  own  mind. 

IL  It  is  *•  the  word  of  the 

Lord  *'  )CAD£  TO  INDIVIDUAL  MEN. 

It  **  came  to  Micali  the  Moras- 
thitoJ'  It  did  not  come  to  all 
men  of  his  age  and  country  iu 
common.  It  came  to  him  and 
a  few  more.  Why  certain  men 
were  chosen  as  the  special  re- 
cipients oi  God's  word,  is  a  prob- 
lem whose  solution  must  be  left 
for  eternity.  If  it  be  said,  The 
men  to  whom  God  made  special 
commonioations  were  men 
whose  ment^  faculties,  moral 
genius,  and  habits  specially 
qualified  them  to  become  re- 
cipients, and  if  all  men  had  the 
same  qualifications,  all  would 
have  Divine  communications, 
the  difficulty  is  not  removed  by 
this;  for  it; might  still  be  asked, 
Why  have  not  all  men  such 
qaaUfioations  ?  The  fact  re- 
mains, that ''  holy  men  spake  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."    . 

IIL  It  is  "  the  word  of  the 
Lord"  made  to  individual  men 
FOB  ALL  MANKIND.  "Hear,  all  ye 
people ;  hearken,  0  earth,  and  all 
that  thwein  is  I "  God  did  not 
speak  to  any  individual  man 
spedBily  that  tha  communica- 
tion might  be  kept  to  himself, 
bat  that  he  might  communicate 
it  to  others*  He  makes  one 
man  the  speosal  recipient  of 


truth,  that  he  may  become  the 
organ  and  promoter  of  it.  God's 
word  is  .for  the  world,  and  tho 
man  who  has  it  should  give  it. 
God  enlightens,  L'  enovates,  and 
saves  man  by  man* 


No.  OXX. 

8uhj6d:  God's  Pkocedukb  in 
Relation  to  Sin. 

*'  For,  bohold,  the  Lord  cometh 
forth  out  of  Hid  place,  and  will 
como  down,  and  tread  upon  tho 
high  places  of  the  earth.  And  the 
mountains  shall  be  molten  under 
Him,  and  the  yalleys  ehall  be  cleft, 
as  wax  before  the  lire,  and  as  the 
waters  that  are  poured  down* 
Bteep  place.  Por  the  tranagresaion 
of  Jacob  is  all  this,  and  for  the 
sins  of  the  house  of  Israel,  What 
is  the  transgrosaion  of  Jacob  ?  is  it 
not  Samaria?  and  what  are  the 
high  places  of  Judah  ?  are  they 
not  Jerusalem?  Therefore  I  wiU 
make  Samaria  as  an  heap  of  the 
field,  and  as  plantings  of  a  vine- 
yard :  and  I  will  pour  down  the 
.stones  thereof  into  the  valley,  and 
I  will  discover  the  foundations 
thereof.  And  oU  the  graven  images 
thereof  shall  be  beaten  to  pieces, 
and  all  the  hires  thereof  shall  be 
burned  with  the  fire,  and  all  the 
idols  thereof  will  I  lay  desolate: 
for  she  gathered  it  of  the  hire  of 
an  harlot,  and  they  shall  return  to 
the  hire  of  an  harlot." — ^Micah  i. 
3-7. 

This  is  a  highly  fignrative 
and  sublime  representation  of 
the  Almighty  in  His  retributive 
work,  especially  in  relation  to 
Samaria  and  Jerusalem.  He  is 
represented  as  leavingHisholy 
temple,  coming  out  ofHis  place, 
and  marching  with  overwnelm* 
ing  grandeur  over  the  high 
places  of  the  earth,  to  deal  out 
punishment  to  the  wicked* 
**  Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  forth 
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dnt  of  His  place,  and  will  come 
down,  and  tread  upon  the  high 
places  of  the  earth.  And  the 
moantains  shall  be  molten 
under  Him,"  etc.,  etc.  "The 
description  of  this  theophany," 
says  Delitzsch,  '*is  founded 
upon  the  idea  of  a  terrible 
storm  and  earthquake,  as  in  Ps. 
xviii.  8.  The  mountains  melt 
( Judg.  V.  4  and  Ps.  Ixviii.  9)  with 
tbe  streams  of  water  which  dis- 
charge themselves  from  heaven 
( Judg.  V.  4),  and  the  valleys  split 
with  the  deep  channels  cut  out 
by  the  torrents  of  water.  The 
similes  '  like  wax/  etc.  (as  in 
Ps«  Ixviii.  3),  and  '  like  water ' 
are  intended  to  express  the 
complete  dissolution  of  moun- 
tains and  valleys.  The  actual 
facts  answering  to  this  descrip- 
tion, are  the  destructive  influ- 
ences exerted  upon  nature  by 
great  national  judgments.'' 

The  reference  is  undoubtedly 
to  the  destruction  of  the  king  of 
Israel  by  Shalmaneser,  and  the 
invasion  of  Judah  by  the  armies 
of  Sennacherib  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, by  the  latter  of  whom 
the  Jews  were  carried  away 
captive. 

The  passage  is  an  inexpressi- 
bly grand  representation  of 
God's  ^)roced/ure  in  relation  to 
ein.  Let  us  look  at  this  pro- 
cedure in  two  aspects. 

I,  As  it  AFPBiJtS  TO  THE  ETB 

OF  MAN.  The  B  ible  is  eminently 
anthropomorphic :  it  presents 
God  to  man  in  human  attri- 
butes and  modes  of  operation. 
Two  thoughts  are  suggested — 
First:  God,  in  dealing  out 
retribution,  appears  to  man  in 
an  extraordinary  position,  **  He 
Cometh  forth  out  of  His  place." 
What  is  His  place?  To  all 
intelligent  beings,  the  settled 
plnce  of  the  Almighty  is   the 


temple  of  love,  the  psTilion  of 
goooness,  the  mercy  seaL  The 
general  beauty,  order,  and 
nappinesB  of  the  tmiyttve,  give 
all  intelligent  creatures  this 
impression  of  Him.  Bat  wfatti 
confusion  and  misery  fiUl  on 
the  sinner,  the  Almighty 
seems  to  man  to  come  onl  of 
His  "  place,"  to  step  aside  from 
His  ordinary  procedure.  Not 
that  He  does  so ;  bat  in  man's 
view  He  seem6  to.  The  Immu- 
table One  does  not  change  His 
purpose.  His  purpose  is  bene- 
volent, though  in  carrying  it 
forward  it  necessarily  brings 
misery  to  those  who  oppose  iv. 

Judgment  is  Ghxi's  stranffe 
work.  He  comes  out  of  Hjs 
place  to  execute  it. 

Secondly:  Grod,in  dealing  oat 
retribution,  appears  to  man  in 
a  terrific  cupect.  He  does  not 
appear  as  in  the  silent  march  of 
the  stars  or  the  serenity  of  the 
sun ;  but  as  in  thander  stomis 
and  volcanic  eruptions.  ''The 
mountains  shall  be  molten 
under  Him,  and  the  vallep 
shall  be  deft  as  wax  before  the 
fire."  Though  the  Almigh^is 
as  benign  and  serene  wnoi 
bringing  deserved  suffering 
upon  the  sinner,  as  He  is  when 
filling  heaven  with  gladness, 
yet  to  the  suffering  sinner  He 
always  seems  terrific.  He 
seems  to  be  rending  (he 
heavens,  cleaving  the  moan- 
tains,  and  tearing  the  earth  to 
pieces.  Grod  is  evermore  to  an 
mtelligent  creature  acoordine 
to  the  moral  state  of  his  soul. 
Look  at  this  procedure, — 

IL     As   it    APTBCn    A    SIVFCL 

PBOPLB.     In    Grod*a    prooedare 
in  relation  to  sin,  wnat  disss- 
trous  effects  were  bronghtopon 
Samaria  and  Jerusalem ! 
Fir^t :  God,  in  His  prooedme 
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in  relation  to  8in,briiigs  material 
ruin  npon  people.  "  Therefore 
I  will  make  Samaria  as  a  heap 
of  the  field,  and  as  plantings  of 
a  vineyard:  and  I  will  ponr 
down  the  stones  thereof  into  the 
valley,  and  I  will  discover  the 
foundations  thereof."  It  means 
utter  ruin.  Sin  brings  material 
ruin  upon  a  people,  brings  on 
commercial  decay,  political  ruin, 
destroys  the  health  of  the  body, 
and  brings  it  ultimately  to  the 
dnst.    Sin  brings  material  ruin. 

Secondly :  God,  in  His  pro- 
cedure i  a  relation  to  sin,  brings 
}nenlcd  anguish  upon  a  people. 
"And  all  the  graven  images 
thereof  shall  be  beaten  to 
pieces,  and  all  the  hires  thereof 
shall  be  bnmcd  with  the  fire, 
and  all  the  idols  thereof  will  I 
lay  desolate."  A  disruption  be- 
tween the  soul  and  the  objects 
of  its  supremo  afibctions,  in- 
volves the  greatest  anguish. 
The  gods  of  a  people,  whatever 
they  may  be,  are  these  objects, 
and  these  are  to  be  destroyed. 
"The  graven  ima^s  thereof 
shall  be  beaten  to  pieces."  The 
divinities,  the  fanes,  the  priests 
— all  shattered.  Such  is  the  ruin 
which  sin  brings  on  a  people. 

CoNCLTTSioir :  Mark  well,  that 
God  has  a  course  of  conduct  in 
relation  to  sin ;  or  rather,  that 
Grod,  in  His  beneficent  march, 
must  ever  appear  terrible  to 
the  sinner  ana  bring  ruin  on 
bis  head.  It  is  the  wisdom  as 
well  as  the  duty  of  all  intelli- 
gent creatures,  to  move  in 
thought,  sympathy,  and  pur- 
pose as  Qod  moves — move  with 
Him,  not  against  Him.  To 
move  with  Him,  is  to  see  Him 
in  aU  the  attraction  of  Father- 
hood; to  move  against  Him,  is 
to  see  Him  in  all  the  horrors  of 
an  infuriated  Judge. 


No.  CXXI. 

Subject:  MoAAL  Imcubabljsnjbss. 

**  Therefore  I  will  wail  and  howl, 
I  will  go  stripped  and  naked :  I  will 
make  a  wailmg  like  the  dragons, 
and  mourning  as  the  owls.  For 
her  wound  is  incurable ;  for  it  is 
come  uato  Jadah ;  he  is  come 
unto  the  gate  of  my  people,  even 
to  Jerusalem." — Micah  i.  8,  9. 

These  verses  haye  been  thus 
translated,  "  Therefore  will  I 
lament  and  howl;  I  will  go 
spoiled  and  naked ;  I  will  keep 
lamentation  like  the  jackals, 
and  mourning  like  the  ostriches. 
For  her  stripes  are  malignant, 
for  it  comes  to  Judah,  reaches 
to  the  gate  of  My  people,  to 
Jerusalem."  Micans  intention 
is  not  only  to  exhibit  publicly 
his  mourning  for  the  approach- 
ing calamity  of  Judah,  out  also 
to  set  forth  in  a  symbolical 
form  the  fate  that  awaits  the 
Judeans.  And  he  can  only  do 
this  by  including  himself  in 
the  nation,  and  exhibiting  the 
fate  of  the  nation  in  his  own 
person.  "  Wailinc  like  jackals 
and  ostriches,  is  a  loud,  strono^, 
mournful  cry,  those  animals 
being  distinguished  by  a  mourn- 
ful wail.'* 

We  shall  take  these  words 
as  suggesting  the  subject  of 
moral  incuraolenees.  Samaria 
and  Jerusalem  were,  in  a  ma- 
terial and  political  sense,  in  a 
desperate  and  hopeless  condi- 
tion. Our  subject  is  m4>ral  in* 
curahleness,  and  we  make  two 
remarks  concerning  it. 

I.  It    is   a    condition    into 

WniCH  MEK  HAT  7ALL. 

First :  Mental  Philosophy 
shows  this.  Such  is  the  con- 
stitution of  the  human  mind, 
that  the  repetition  of  an  act 
can  generate  an  uncontrollable 
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tendency  to  repeat  it;  and  the 
repetition  of  a  sin  deadens  alto- 
gether that  moral  ftensibility 
which  oonBUtatiimallv  recoils 
from  the  wrong.  THhq  mind 
often  makes  habit»  not  only 
second  nature,  but  the  sove- 
reign of  nature. 

Secondly:  Ohgervaiion  shows 
this.  That  man's  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance must  be  exceedingly 
limited  who  does  not  know 
men  who  become  morally  incu- 
rable. There  are  incurable 
liars,  incurable  misers,  incura- 
ble sensualists,  and  incurable 
drunkards.  No  moral  logician, 
however  great  his  dialectic  skill, 
can  forge  an  argument  strong 
enough  to  move  them  from 
their  old  ways,  even  when  urged 
b^  the  seraphio  fervour  of  the 
highest  rhetoric. 

Thirdly:  The  Bible  shows 
this.  What  did  Solomon  mean 
when  he  said:  "  Speak  nob  in 
the  ears  of  a  fool,  for  he  will 
despise  the  wisdom  of  thy 
wordsP"  What  did  Christ  mean 
when  He  said,  "  Give  not  that 
which  is  holy  to  the  dogs,  nei- 
ther cast  ye  vour  pearls  before 
swine."  And  again :  **  If  thou 
hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least 
in  this  thy  day,  the  things 
which  belong  unto  ihy  peace! 
But  now  they  are  hid  from 
thine  eyes."  We  often  speak 
of  retribution  as  if  it  always  lay 
beyond  the  graven  and  the  dav 
of  grace  as  extending  through 
the  whole  life  of  ^lan ;  bnt  such 
is  not  l^e  fact.  Retribution 
begins  with  many  men  here ; 
the  day  of  grace  terminates 
with  many  before  the  day  of 


death«  There  are  those  who 
reach  an  unconvertible  states 
their  characters  are  stereotyped 
and  fixed  as  etemi^. 

XL  It  is  a  condition  job  the 
PRoroyNnxsx  l^xenzation.  At 
the  desperate  condition  of  his 
country  the  prophet  is  brought 
into  the  most  poig^nant  distress. 
"  Therefore  I  will  wail  and 
howl,  I  will  go  stripped  and 
naked.  I  will  make  a  waiUng 
like  the  dragons  and  mouraing 
as  the  owls."  Christ  wept 
when  He  considered  Uie  mm 
iucurabloness  of  the  men  of 
Jerusalem.  "  0  Jerusalem,  Je- 
rusalem ! "  etc.,  etc.  There  is  bo 
sight  more  distressing  than  the 
sight  of  a  morally  incursble 
souL  There  is  no  building 
that  I  pass  that  strikes  me 
with  greater  sadness  than  the 
Hospital  for  "Incurables;"  bat 
whfkt  are  incurable  bodies,  com- 
pared to  moraUy  incwnMt 
souls  P  There  are  anodynes 
that  may  deaden  their  pains, 
and  deaui  will  relieve  them  of 
their  torture;  but  a  morally  in- 
curable soul  is  destined  to  pass 
into  anguish,  intense  mod  mora 
intense  asexisteDce  runs  on,  and 
peradventure  without  end.  Ths 
incurable  body  ma^y  not  neoes- 
sarily  be  an  iiyury  to  othen; 
but  a  morally  iamuable  aool 
must  be  a  curse  as  Ions  as  it 
lives.  Were  we  truly  afive  to 
the  moral  state  of  wicked  mea 
around  ub^  we  ahould  be  ready 
to  break  out  in  the  words  u 
the  pronhet^  *'  Therefore  I  w^ 
wall  and  howl,  I  will  go  strip- 
ped and  naked/*  eto. 
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Sul^eet :  Tbe  BighteousnoBB  of  Ood. 

5Pi  o0r  ipoiiflep ;  m^  dducfa  wafA  rf  Ot^ ;  fi^  yhocro,  ry  yi^p  tiwrj  V^<, 
'EXei^w  6v  dv  iXe&f  utd  pUreifr^u  t»  tif  olKreLp^  "Apa  oSv  ad  rw  ^Aomit, 
,  oOdi  Ttni  Tpixmn-cs,  dXXd  toQ  AeoiWof  QeoO.  N/yct  yd/)  i^  ypa^  rtp  ^fapauf^ 
"Ori  eZf  adrd  tovto  i^-fjyeipd  <re,  ^«5  ivSel^vfuu  iv  crdl  t^v  Z^vafjJv  fiov,  koI 
lhr<as  9iayye\i  rb  Si^ofsA  fiov  ip  rdiffri  rj  y§,  "Apa  otp  6»  0^€i,  ^Xcet'  6v  9i 
$iKa^  nhfp^^,-'^^n,  is.  14^18. 

Ver.  14. — **  What  shall  we  say  then?"  Can  we  therefore 
be  accused  of  charging  God  with  nnrighteonsness  and  nnfair- 
ness  hj  this  assertion  ?  By  no  means.  For  we  declare  Qod's 
indisputable  statement.  "God  forbid."  The  Jews  thought  that 
they  could  not  possibly  be  rejected  by  God,  that  the  Gentiles 
eould  not  possibly  be  received.  Ab,  therefore,  an  upright  man 
treats  insolent  and  spiteful  suitors  with  more  severity  than  he 
ifeaHy  feels,  that  he  may  defend  his  own  or  his  patron's  rights, 
and  may  not  unseasonably  betray  and  sacrifice  his  character 
for  liberality,  so  Paul  defends  God's  power  and  justice  against 
the  Israelites  who  trusted  to  their  name  and  merits.  On  this 
subject  he  sometimes  uses  the  appropriate  terms  to  which  it 
appears  that  he  was  formerly  accustomed  in  the  Pharisaic 
school.  He  says,  no  man  can  prescribe  anything  to  the  liord 
God,  nor  demand  and  insolently  wrest  anything  from  Him  as 
a  debt,  nor  can  any  man  prohibit  Him  in  anything  or  require 
a  reason  why  He  is  kind  to  others.  Paul,  therefore,  abruptly 
checks,  by  a  severe  answer,  captious  and  spiteful  objectors. 
For  it  is  lawful  to  no  man  to  deal  with  God  as  if  he  were  His 
creditor.  Even  if  this  were  so,  God  deals  more  strictly 
with  the  man.  Compare  Matt.  zx.  13-15,  which  is  quite  pa- 
rallel :  "  I  do  thee  no  wrong,"  etc.  In  one  sense,  therefore, 
Paul's  language  refutes  the  advocates  of  good  works.  Another 
and  milder  one  in  behalf  of  believers,  is  concealed  under  his 
words.  In  the  Scriptures  too,  especially  when  we  proceed 
from  the  proposition  to  that  on  which  the  proposition  rests, 
the  modeft  of  expression,  as  well  as  the  reasonings,  should  be 
considered.    Nevertheless,  no  comment  can  possibly  be  as 
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plain  as  the  text  of  Paul,  tho  sense  of  which  the  self-rtghteoiis 
man  cannofc  fail  to  nnderstand. 

Ver.  15. — "  For  to  Moses."  Many  think  that  the  objection 
extends  from  this  verse  to  ver.  18.  Thus  "  for  "  is  nsed  as  in 
chap.  iii.  7 ;  and  "  thou  wilt  say  then,"  ver.  19,  oondades  the 
objection  which  was  begnn  in  ver.  14.  In  very  fact,  by  this 
introduction  of  the  adversary,  the  rejoinder  which  is  censured 
in  Ycr.  20,  and  afterwards  refuted  by  the  nse  of  the  word» 
themselves  or  of  their  synonyms,  wonld  be  suitably  expressed. 
Meanwhile,  Paul  so  speaks  that  the  objector  answers  him- 
self;  therefore  the  words  here  may  strictly  be  r^arded  as 
spoken  in  the  pei*son  of  tho  Apostle,  as  we  shall  now  try  to 
show.  Moses  (Exod.  xxxiii.)  had  prayed  for  himself  and  ti&e 
people  by  the  grace  of  the  Lord,  and  had  oondnded  with 
"  show  me  Thy  glory."  The  Lord  answered,  "I  will  make  all 
my  goodness  pass  before  thee,  and  I  will  proclaim  the  name 
of  the  Lord  before  thee ;  and  will  be  gracioos  to  whom  1 
will  be  gracious,  and  will  show  mercy  on  whom  I  will  show 
mercy."  The  Lord  did  not  immediately  make  known  even  to 
Moses  those  to  whom  He  was  about  to  show  grace  and  mercy, 
although  the  question  concerned  Moses  and  tho  IsiBdliiBS 
alone,  not  the  Gentiles.  To  Moses, — ^not  merely  to  others  by 
Moses,  yiaxrjj^ — to  Moses,  says  Paul,  as  afterwards  rf  «apat^,  to 
Pharaoh,  the  Lord  spoke  thus:  '*By  my  proclamation,  and  by 
most  abundant  working  hereafter  1  will  designate  him  u  the 
object  of  grace  and  mercy  on  whomsoever  I  bestow  grace  and 
mercy."  Thus  intimating  that  He  would  make  proclamation 
concerning  grace  and  mercy,  which  He  soon  after  did  (£xod« 
xxxiv.  6)  ;  '^merciful  and  gracious,"  etc.,  to  thousands;  adding, 
*'  and  will  by  no  means  dear  the  guilty,"  eto.  Therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  subsequent  proclamation,  the  meaning  of  the 
previous  promise  is  clearly  this : — "  I  will  show  thee  grace  so 
abundant  that  thou  mayest  see  concerning  me  all  that  thou 
deslrest  and  canst  receive,  that  thou  noayeat  forthar  under- 
stand that  it  is  grace ;  because  I  have  once  for  all  embraoed 
thee  in  grace,  and  thou  acknowledgest  it  is  grace.  And  to  the 
rest  of  the  people  I  will  show  the  most  abundant  mercy,  in 
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not  aJb  once  destrojing  them  for  their  idolatry,  that  thej  may 
farther  understand  that  it  is  mercy ;  because  I  have  once  for 
aU  embraced  them  in  mercy  and  thou  for  them  acknowledgest 
that  it  is  mercy."  The  Septuagint  and  Paul  have  expressed 
the  meaning  of  this  sentence  by  the  difference  between  the 
present  and  future  tense :  i\§^t»  tv  ip  cXco,  koI  oiicTiip^a»  oy  a» 
oUrtipto^  "  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  have  mercy ;"  not,  as 
English  version — "  will  have  mercy."  There  is  a  ploce  (repeti- 
tion of  a  word  to  express  an  attribute  of  it) ;  the  sense  being 
nearly  the  same  as  in  chap.  xiii.  7.  This  figure  here  expresses 
the  liberty  of  the  agent  of  whom  the  Apostle  is  speaking,  as 
in  Exod.  xvi.  23.  Moreover,  each  verb  repeated  in  both  the 
dauses,  contains  the  emphasis  on  its  first  mention,  although 
elsewhere  the  verb  is  usually  emphasized  when  repeated^ 
(Qen.  xxvii.  33;  xliii.  14;  2  Kings  vii.  4).  That  the  ac« 
knowledgment  of  grace  and  mercy  by  Moses  and  the  true 
Israelites  is  also  included,  appeared  from  this,  that  Paul  speaks 
on  the  contrary  of  the  man  that  willeth  and  that  runneth, 
to  whom  grace  is  not  grace,  and  mercy  is  not  mercy.  The 
Hebrew  pronoun  "  on  whom  "  is  employed  twice.  It  intimates 
in  the  former  passage,  that  Moses  (to  whom  the  word  "  grace  "  is 
repeated  from  his  own  prayers  in  Exod.  xxxiii.  13,  where  the 
same  ploee  occurs),  and  in  the  latter  passage,  that  the  others 
were  among  the  thousands  to  whom  sinners  (their  children, 
grandchildren,  etc.)  are  opposed  (Exod.  xxxiv.  7).  And  thus 
Hiis  testimony  is  very  well  fitted  to  prove  that  there  is  no 
unrighteousness  with  God.  The  point  is  clear  to  believers. 
But  to  the  advocates  of  good  works  it  has  too  harsh  a  sound« 
The  reason  why  Qod  is  merciful,  is  nought  but  His  own 
mercy ;  for  no  other  ground  is  mentioned  by  Moses  concern- 
ing  Moses  and  Israel.  "  I  will  have  mercy,"  that  is,  No  one 
can  forcibly  extort  anything ;  all  things  are  in  My  hand,  under 
My  authority  and  will ;  if  I  act  otherwise,  no  one  can  charge 
Me  with  injustice.  These  remarks  sufficiently  refute  the 
defender  of  good  works ;  any  further  answer  is  superfluous. 

Yer.  16.*-"  So  then,^*    PauFs  inference  is  not  here  drawn 
finwn  tv  Ai^,  "  on  whom,"  but  from  "  I  have  mercy"  and  **  I  have 
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compassion/'  *^  Not  of  kim  that  willeih,  nor  of  Idtn  that  nm* 
netk.*'  Snpply  it  is  the  basineBS,  will,  or  conrse ;  not  that  it 
18  vain  to  will  rightly  and,  what  is  greater,  to  rtm  or  stme 
rightly,  (1  Cor.  ix.  26 ;  PhU.  iii.  14) ;  bat  becanse  to  wffl  and 
to  nin  prodnce  nothing  sought  by  the  defenders  of  works.  The 
hnman^  will  is  opposed  to  Divine  grace,  and  i^e  human  conrse 
to  Divine  operation. 

Ver.  17.—"  For."  He  proves  that  it  is  of  him  who  shows 
tnerey,  even  God.  "  Saith/'  He  exhibits  God  speaking  thus. 
.••Pharaoh.'*  Who  lived  in  Moses*  time.  "  Even  for  this  same 
purpose  have  I  raised  thee  np,  that  I  might  show  Hy  power 
in  thee."  For  this  catise  thon  hast  been  preserved  until  now, 
that  I  might  show  My  power,  ^  Have  I  raised  ikee  up." 
Sept.,  duTTipff^f,  thon  hast  been  preserved.'  As  Bzod.  xxi.  ^l, 
dio/ScoOr,  to  pass  one's  life;  but  Paul,  according  to  his  cnsiom, 
says  more  significantly,  "  have  I  raised  thee  up.''  Obserrc 
oarefally,  however,  'that  by  i^eyttftm  here,  the  meaning  of  the 
verb  '* raise  up"  is  not  expressed  as  it  is  used  in  Zech.  xi.  1^, 
but  "  preserve  in  being,"  which  in  all  cases  presupposes  the 
previous  existence  of  the  subject.  The  sense  i^en  Is  iiiis: 
•*I  have  raised  thee  up  a  king  very  powerful,  in  whom  I 
might  show  My  power,  and  illustrious,  through  whom  Hy 
name  might  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  earth."  There- 
fore this  raising,  up  includes  the  preserving,  as  the  Sept. 
more  mildly  render  it;  and  also  the  verb  ifvtyKtVy  endured, 
which,  in  ver.  22,  is  introduced  fromthe  passage  of  Moses. 
The  predecessor  had  begun  to  oppress  Israel  (Exod.  ii.  23), 
and  yet  the  successor  did  not  repent.  The  Ordo  Tern' 
parvm  (Chronology)  makes  his  reign  very  short;  and 
therefore  his  whole  administration  was  an  experience  of 
power.  We  must  add,  that  this  was  told  to  Pharaoh, 
not  at  first,  but  after  excessive  obstinacy^  and  it  was  not 
even  then  intended  to  discourage  him  from  acknowledging 
Jehovah  and  releasing  the  people.  The  object  was  to  leferm 
him.  "  Power."  By  which  Pharaoh  and  his  hosla  were 
drowned.  «*  Might  be  declared."  This  is  done  to-day. 
Ver.  18.—"  Hath  Ee  mercy:'    As  on  Mosea.    «  Wkm  Hi 
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wiU.**  Moreover,  Paul  shows  elsewhere  to  whom  God  is 
wiUing  to  show  mercy,  and  whom  He  is  willing  to  harden, 
^^  Hardeneth,^  That  is,  maketh  incapable  of  receiving  Divine 
salvation,  as  Phar^h.  He  nses  ^'harden"  for  "has  not  mercy," 
by  the  sabatitntion  of  the  consequent,  although  not  to  have 
mercy  sounds  somewhat  harsher;  so  ^'is  sanctified,"  for  "is  not 
unclean  "  (2  Cor.  vii.  14) ;  and  "  you  rescued  from,"  instead 
of  *'  you  did  not  deliver  up  "  (Josh.  zziL  3I)«  This  hardening 
is-^I.  Not  a  beginning  of  evil  in  manu  II.  Not  an  Aggrava- 
tion Off  fiiB.    in.  It  is  a  manifestation  of  punitive  justiee. 

CRT. 
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No.  oxovni. 

Subject :  The  Holt  Biblb  and  Huuan  Souls. 

**  Beceive  inth  meekness  the  engrafted  word,  whioh  is  able  to  save 
yonr  souls." — James  i.  21. 

Notice,  I,  The  Holt  Bible.  Firsfc :  It  is  the  "  word^  A  reve- 
lation of  the  Divine  Mind.  As  a  word,  it  is  pur^,  loving,  faUhful, 
eonqueriitg.  Secondly  :  It  is  the  "  engrafted  word."  Dr.  David- 
son renders  the  word  "engrafted"  implanted.  This  word  is  a 
seed  or  germ,  which  is  to  be  implanted  in  human  souls,  there  to 
grow  and  floutish.  It  is  "  an  incoimptible  seed."  Thirdly':  It  is 
the  "word  "  to  save,  **  Whioh  is  able  to  save  your  souls."  From 
what  does  it  save?  From  spiritual  ignorance,  prejudice, 
thraldom,  selfishness,  sensuality,  guilt,  etc.  Such  is  the  Bible, 
Blessed  Book !  Notice,  II.  TheHtncAK  Soul.  First :  The  amax^ 
ing  eapaMlUy  of  the  human  soul.  The  strongest  proof  of  the 
greatness  of  the  human  soul  is,  that  it  is  capable  cl  receiving  the 
word  of  €k>d.  It  is  capable  of  taking  into  itself  and  growing  the 
ideas  of  the  Infinite  Mind.  "  Behold,  a  sower  went  forth  to  eow,^ 
etc.  Secondly :  The  moraX  ohUgcAion  of  the  human  soul.  What 
is  itP  To  *•  receive  with  meelmess  the  engrafted  word."  You 
are  bound  to  receive  it;  you  ite  made  for  it.  Beceive  it  in  a 
hmnble^  reverent,  docile,  spirit. 
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No.  CXCIX. 

Bvhjecl:  Tns  Wobshib  of  Hbatkn. 

"  They  sang  a  new  Bong." — Kev.  %  9. 

The  Bublimo  paragraph  of  which  this  is  a  part  has  be^n  el- 
poanded  in  a  preyions  jrolume  of  the  Homilist.  We  take  these 
few  words  now,  merely  because  they  snggest  two  thoughts  oon« 
oeming  the  worship  of  heaven.  I.  It  la  jubiiaht.  **  They  fiang.** 
Singing  is  the  natural  language  of  joy.  The  wcmhip  of  heaven 
is  not  mechanical,  not  irksome.  It  is  the  outbreaking  of  the  soul 
into  rapture,  the  rapture  of  gratitude,  admiration^  reverenee^  and 
love.  II.  It  is  VEESH.  "A  new  song."  There  is  nothing  mono* 
tonous  in  heaven.  Souls  have  an  instinctive  craving  for  variety, 
and  the  Creator  has  amply  provided  for  this  instinct.  In  the  life 
of  souls  in  heaveuf  there  is  something  fresh,  every  hour— fresh 
sceneries,  fresh  occurrentes,  fresh  engagements,  fresh  connedioM^ 
fresh  thoughts ;  it  is  a  ^  new  song."    Heaven  is  ever  fresh. 


No.  CC. 

Suhjed:  AtTtTMK,  A  Season  poa  Natiokal  IxsTErCtldif* 
<*Look  on  the  fields;  for  they  are  white  already  to  harrest.** — JomiiT.S& 

Autumn,  or  the  *'  feast  of  harvest,"  is  not  only  a  season  for 
national  gratitude,  national  rejoicing^  and  national  phiUuUkropy, 
but  also  a  season  for  national  instrttction.  Look  at  the  harvest 
fields,  and  mark,  L  The  essusciiatikg  principle  of  the  Divine 
government.  What  yon  see  in  the  fields  ripened  to  perfedaon, 
was  a  few  months  ago  buried  under  the  earth  and  appaarently 
dead ;  but  there  is  a  resuscitating  force  in  the  Divine  government 
that  quickened  the  dormant  germ.  First :  This  principle  is  seen 
at  work  in  the  general  mind  of  maiikind«  ciJling  up  batted 
thoughts  and  impressions.  Secondly:  In  the  oonvendon  of 
Boub,  quickening  the  consoience  and  imparting  spiritual  vitality* 
Thirdly:  This  principle  will  be  seen  on  a  grand  scale  in  the 
general  resurrectian.  2£ark,  U.  The  betsibutivs  principle  in  the 
Divine  government.  You  see  nature  giving  back  what  it  has  re- 
ceived. First :  Giving  back  in  hind.  Wheat  for  wheat,  barley  for 
barley.  Secondly:  Giving  back  in  amount.  The  more  she  reoerreiy 
the  more  is  given  back.    This  is  true  also  in  the  moral  fgfstaiu 
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"  Be  not  deoeived*  Qod  is  not  mocked ;  whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap."  Mark,  III.  The  multipltino  principle  in 
the  Divine  government.  For  one  grain,  many  are  given  baok — 
some  thirty,  some  sixty,  some  an  hundred  fold.  Nature  is  wonder- 
fully prolific,  its  resources  are  inexhaustible.  In  the  moral  sys- 
tem it  is  the  same.  One  true  thought  may  run  into  thousands, 
one  noble  deed  may  become  the  parent  of  millions.  Nothing  true 
is  lost ;  on  the  contrary,  everything  true  is  multiplied.  Yirtue  is 
an  incorruptible  and  an  ever-multiplying  seed.  Mark,  IV.  The 
MATURING  principle  in  the  Divine  government.  Through  slow 
stages  of  growth  all  you  see  in  the  fields  has  reached  a  point 
of  maturation.  It  is  so  in  morals.  Character  ripens.  There 
is  the  blade,  the  ear,  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  The  time  hastens 
with  all,  when  Destiny  will  say.  Thrust  in  the  sickle,  for  the 
harvest  is  ready. 


No.  CCL 

Subject :  Thb  Oueator  MiNisTisaiNG  to  the  Wants  op  His 

Gkbation. 

**Thoa  openeat  Thine  hand  and  satisfiest  the  desire  of  every  living 
ihing." — Psalm  ozlv.  16. 

How  does  the  Almighty  provide  for  His  creatures  P  I.  Persoit- 
ally,  '*  Thou."  The  pseudo-sage  ascribes  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
to  the  elements  and  laws  of  nature.  But  the  Bible,  which  is  true 
science,  ascribes  them  to  God.  God  has  not  left  nature.  He  is  in  it, 
the  great  spirit  in  all  the  wheels  of  its  machinery.  There  is  a  Per- 
sonal Grod  in  personal  action,  in  all  nature,  '*  Thou."  How  does  He 
provide?  II.  Easily.  He  has  only  to  open  His  hand.  There  is  no 
labonr,  no  effort ;  simply  *'  Thou  openest  thine  hand."  How  easily 
God  does  His  work !  How  easily  He  rolls  ponderous  globes  and 
massive  systems  through  immensity !  To  communicate  good  to 
Hia  creatures,  is  easy  work  to  Him.  First :  It  is  agreeable  to  His 
heart.  He  has  not  to  struggle  as  we  often  do  against  inner  pro* 
pensions  and  habit  in  order  to  show  kindness.  It  is  a  gratification 
to  His  benevolence.  Secondly :  it  is  nothing  to  His  power.  It 
costs  Him  no  effort;  the  whole  universe  arose  at  first  by  His  word. 
How  does  He  provide  P  III.  AbuTidantly.  "  And  satisfiest  the 
desire  of  every  living  thing."  Every  living  thing,  of  every  variety, 
from  the  minutest  to  the  largest,  from  the  microscopic  insect  to 
the  mighty  archangel. 
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No.  COIL 

Subject:  GiVIVG  AHB  BECBIYINe. 

•<  Remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jeaas,  how  He  8aid,  It  is  mois 
blessed  to  giye  than  to  teoeive." — ^Aoxs  xx.  85. 

These  words  at  once  discover  to  us  the  explanation  of  all  that 
is  most  beantifol  in  the  scene  described  in  the  chapter.  They 
indicate  what  was  the  governing  spirit  of  Paul's  life,  the  spirit 
that  gave  him  the  power  over  men  he  wielded.  Again,  these 
words  suggest  to  us  much  about  the  unrecorded  portions  of  our 
Saviour's  life.  As  we  read  this  sentence,  we  wonder  when  and 
where  it  was  uttered.  Perhaps  in  rebuke  to  Zebedee's  wife,  oe  to 
the  disciples  in  some  self-seeking  hour,  perhaps  in  praise  of  the 
woman  in  Simon's  house  or  the  widow  at  the  Temple  treasury. 
Tet  again  we  have  here  a  motto  for  every  Christian.  It  reminds 
us,  I.  That  we  can  only  give  what  we*  have  received.  From  mui, 
or  directly  from  God,  we  have  received  all  that  we  possess,  and 
our  power  of  acquirement.  II.  That  we  have  received  in  order 
that  we  may  give.  This  is  the  teaching  of  revelation.  It  is  in 
harmony  with  nature.  The  flowers  do  not  retain,  but  emit  their 
fragrance ;  the  rivers  do  not  hold  back,  but  roll  on  their  waters ; 
the  stars  do  not  absorb,  but  reflect  their  light.  It  is  suggested 
by  our  chief  receptive  organs ;  eye,  lip,  hand  have  as  much  to  do 
with  giving  as  receiving.  HL  It  is  bettor  to  give  than  to  receive. 
It  is  good  to  receive,  but  better  to  give.  I.  It  is  nohler.  The 
weak,  mean,  frail,  helpless,  can  receive.  It  was  the  teaching  of  the 
old  classics,  that  it  is  a  nobler  thing  to  bestow.  Artaxerxes  tells 
how  receiving  marks  the  'subject — ^giving,  the  ruler ;  AristoUei 
how  receiving  marks  the  slave— giving,  the  freeman;  Seneca,  how 
receiving  makes  usurers—giving,  the  gods.  2.  It  is  diviner.  God 
is  the  Great  Giver.  They  who  would  share  His  Spirit  and  enter 
into  His  delights,  must  give.  Uiujah  B«  Tuoiui. 

BrUtoh 


No.  COIIL 

Subject:  Justified  by  Christ's  Blood. 

"  Much  more  then,  being  now  justified  by  His  blood,**  etc. — Boh.  t.  9. 

Some  texts  speak  of  the  subject  of  faith,  others  of  the  object  of 
faith,  and  others  boldly  and  distinctly  of  the  severed  object  at 
that  which  saves;  meaning,  to  be  consistent,  the  object  whon 
believed  in.    We  are  justified  by  faith.    We  are  saved  by  faith  in 
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Christ's  blood.  Wo  are  justified  by  His  blood;  only  when 
believed  in  as  soch.  What  faith  sees,  justifies  I  It  is  not 
faith,  but  the  death  of  Jesus;  which  we  can  only  appreciate  by 
faith.  This  *'  blood"  is  therefore  as  good  as  non-existent  (for  our 
justification)  if  we  have  not'  the  faith  in  it  which  must  lead  us  to 
depend  on  it  as  our  ransom  from  guilt  and  sinfulness.  Now,  may 
we  be  permitted  to  lay  the  quoted  text  on  another  more  involved 
one  (Bom.  iii.  24,  35).  "Being  justified,**  (the  present  passiye 
participle,  as  Bom.  v.  9,  has  the  first  aorist  passive  participle) 

.  .  (verse  25)  h  hy  His  hlood  (h,  as  in  the  first  quoted 
passage  of  this  epistle).  Thus,  Bom.  iii.  24,  25,  would  beautifully 
read,  true  to  FauHne  parenthesis,  as  follows : — ^  Bbing  justified, 
— freely,  by  His  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  (whom  Grod  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiatory  or  mercy- 
seat  through  faith), — bt  His  blood  !"  Sufier  one  word  more,  for 
better  critics  also  to  decide  on.  If  the  above  be  correct,  or  if  not, 
the  continuing  words  "to  declare  His  righteousness  dca  r^r 
ndpffrw,**  jc.r.X.  make  the  instance  of  righteousness  here  declared 
to  be,  not  the  blood  (or  atonement),  but  the  forgiveness.  A  similar 
construction  is  in  Bomans  iv.  25 :  **  Who  was  delivered  bbcausb 
OP  our  ofiencos ;  and  was  raised  i^in  becauss  of  our  justifica* 
tion."  The  blood, — the  death,  that  is, — having  justified  us  (believ- 
ing therein)  He  was  raised  again ;  the  mere  dying  having  sufficed. 
How  awfully  pure  our  loving  Father's  holiness  I  With  Him, 
pardon  requires  on  man's  side  to  be  a  justification  by  Christ's 
death,  and  on  God's  side  an  act  of  justice  to  Christ's  death. 
Holy,  holy,  holy  is  He !  Jambs  Townlbit. 

Triniiy,  Walford  Eoad,  London. 


Pious  Fsauds. — XiOi  us  hold  with  Coleridge,  that  religious  frauds  are 
the  worst  of  frauds,  bearing  dreaiy  crops  of  misery,  deceit,  and  crime,  at 
niter  variance  with  the  faith,  the  trust,  and  the  truth  that  lie  at  the  root 
of  the  spiritual  life  of  man.  For  we  may  not  hold  back  a  truth,  utter  an 
untruth.  The  freest  disclosure  alone  combines  safety  and  peace.  Faith 
must  not  be  at  issue  with  itself,  religion  cannot  be  irrational  or  untrue. 
We  may  not  conceive  God  otherwise  than  as  absolute  truth,  perfect  good- 
ness, infinite  wisdom.  And  to  Qod  and  our  own  conscience  are  we  alone 
accountable  for  disccming  those  attributes  in  Him. — Dr,  MacCormae. 

X  2 
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Around  no  men,  amongst  all  the  millions  of  manlrind,  doM  so  much  iotenst 
pither  aa  around  ttie  Founders  of  the  Chief  Beligioaa  Faitha  of  the  world.  Bach  aea 
are  somctimea  almost  lost  in  the  obscoxity  of  remote  asea,  or  of  the  myeteiy  with 
which  they  surrotrnded  themselves  or  tbeir  early  followers  inreafeed  theoi.  But 
whenever  they  can  be  discerned,  their  oharaetera  analyaed,  and  their  deeper  ex> 
periences  Qnaerstood,  they  are  found  to  be,  not  only  leaden  and  maatera  of  the 
mnltitudea  who  have  adopted  more  or  less  of  their  creed  and  ritual,  but  alao  inters 
preters  (more  or  less  partial)  of  the  universal  yearnings  of  the  soul  of  man.  Such 
men  may  have  seemea  to  sit  at  the  fountains  of  human  thought  and  feeling,  aad  to 
have  directed  or  have  coloured  the  mTsterioua  streams ;  but  they  haTe  onite  as  oftm 
indtcnted  in  their  doctrines  and  in  t£eir  deeds  the  strong  couraaa  of  the  Ifaooghta 
and  feelings  which  are  more  permanent  and  deeper  than  any  one  man  or  even  any 
one  age  could  completely  discover.  The  aim  of  these  papers  will  be,  with  neceHary 
brevity,  to  review  the  chief  of  such  men,  noting  suggestiyely  rather  than  «x- 
haustively,  their  biography,  their  ctrcunutancM,  their  thscHogy,  and  their  ^tkia. 
And  in  concluding  the  aeries,  it  is  proposed  to  oompare  and  to  oontnat  aadh  and  all 
of  thom  with  the  "  One  Man  whom  in  the  long  roU  of  ages  we  can  love  without  dia* 
appointment  and  worshin  without  idolatry,  the  Man  Christ  Jeeua." 

FBiirciPAii  Books  ov  RBFsaBHca.— Max  MttUer'a  "  History  of  Ancient  Banakrit 
Literature,"  "The  Science  ofLanguage,"  *'  Chips  from  a  German  Woikehop;"  Bsv. 
F.  D.  Maurice's  '*  Beligiona  of  the  World ; "  Archdeacon  Hardwlek's  *'  Christ  aod 
other  Masters;"  Bev.  J.  W.  Gardner's  ** Faitha  of  the  World;*'  Miaa  Mary  Ohr- 
penter's  **  Last  Days  of  Rammohun  Boy ; "  Bev.  F.  W.  Farrar'a  *<  WitneeBofHiat» 
to  Christ ; "  Bov.  A.  W.  Williamson's  '*  Journey  in  North  China  ;*'  Oanon  LUdoo^ 
Bampton  Lecture  on  "Our  Lord's  Divinity ; "  Cousin's  "  Hiatoty-of  Modem  Philo- 
sophy ; "  6.  Clarke's  "  Ten  Great  Beligiona ; "  Father  Hoo'a  "  Chmtiaaitj  in  Ghiaa;*' 
Carlylo's  "  Horoes  and  Hero-Worship." 


Second  Series. 
No.  IV. 

JESUS  AND  ZOROASTER. 

^KTO  figure  of  all  those  at  whom  we  have  glanced,  appears, 
**  as  wo  have  seen,*  more  distant  or  dim  than  that  of  the 
great  Persian  whom  we  have  now  to  compare  and  contrast  with 
the  Saviour  of  the  World.  It  is  very  clear,  however,  that  the 
sense  of  the  conflict  between  Qood  and  Evil  is  the  kejnote 
both  of  the  history  of  the  man  Zoroaster,  and  of  his  religions 
system.  As  Christians,  we  at  once  feel  that  there  is  in  this 
one  fact  very  much  that  oar  Lord  and  Master  had  in  common 
with  him,  and  that  Christianity  has  in  common  with  this 
Iranic  religion.     In  pnrsning  the  method  we  have  already 

•  Vol.  vii.,  pp.  234,  294,  3|7, 
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applied  to  Baddbism  and  Conf  acianism  and  Mahometanism, 
we  notice  about  tbe  theme  now  before  ns, — 
I.    Jesus,    like    Zoeoasteb,    teaches    that    there    is    a 

MOMENTOUS   CONFLICT   GOING   ON   BETWEEN   GOOD  AND  EVIL. 

How  many  of  our  Lord's  ;parables^  as  for  instance  that  of 
tbe  Tares  among  tbe  Corn,  or  of  tbe  Wicked  Husbandmen 
persecuting  and   slaying   Divine  Messengers,  and  even  tbe 
Divine  Son,  are  pictures  of  tbe  moral  antagonisms  of   oar 
world  !  Indeed,  all  His  parables  tbat  illustrate  "  the  Kingdom 
of   Heaven,"  reveal  that   kingdom  as  in  essential   collision 
with  tbe  kingdoms  of  selfisbness  and  sin  tbat  bold  tbcir  ter- 
rific sway  over  tbe  buman  race.     Tbe  miracles,  too,  recorded 
in  tbe  gospels,  sncb  especially  as  tbat  wbicb  quelled  tbe  storm^ 
or  tbose  wbicb  bealed  tbe  sick,  or  expelled  devils,  or  raised 
tbe  dead,  reveal,  not  only  a  conflict  between  Good  and  Evil, 
but  tbe  victorious  power  of  Good.    Then  tbere  are  our  Lord's 
direct  statementSf  that  He  came,  ^'  not  to  give  peace,  but  a 
sword,"  and  that  *'  He  tbat  is  not  with  Me  is  against  Me,^* 
statements  repeated  in  many  forms  tbat  not  only  acknowledge 
tbe  spiritual  war,  but  assert  His  leadersbip.    Now,  as  we  have 
seen,  Zoroastrianism  is  full  of  tbe  same  teaching.     Light^ 
wbicb  is  tbe  symbol,  not  of  Intelligence  only,  but  of  GoodnesS| 
is  in  essential  and  unresting  war  with  Darkness,  tbe  appro- 
priate symbol  of  all  tbat  is  tbe  opposite  of  Intelligence  and 
Goodness.     Ormuzd,  tbe  Lord  of  Light,  is  fiercely  and  cease- 
lessly opposed  by  Abriman,  tbe  Prince  of  Darkness.     The 
liturgy  is  full  of  appeals  and  hopes  for  tbe  victory  of  Ormuzd, 
and  of  prescriptions  and  ceremonies  which  shall,  in  their  way| 
serve  tbe  ruin  of  Abriman.     Tbat  indeed  seems  to  be  tbe 
one  light  tbat  gleams  on  tbe  pages  of  tbe  Zendavesta,  tbe  one 
spirit  of  life  tbat  throbs  througb  its  teachings.     So  that  whilst 
only  one,  and  He  tbe  Captain  of  buman  Salvation,  has  given  us 
clear  light  on  the  causes  and  principles  and  methods  of  such  a 
Holy  War  as  Jobn  Banyan  depicts,  we  are  sure  tbat  tbe  Bed- 
ford Dreamer  was  not  more  conscious  of  tbat  war  than  was 
the  Persian  Sage,  who,  if  be  knew  less,  scarcely  felt  less  about 
"  tbe  good  fight  of  Faith.*' 
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II.  Jesus,  like  Zoroastsb,  teaches  that  this  oovrLiCT  his 

CONNECTION  WITH  OTHER  WORLDS  THAN  THIS. 

When-  we  listen  to  the  Redeemer  declaring  that  **  angels 
rejoice  over  "  men  who  forsake  sin,  or  that  "  Satan  has  de- 
sired to  have "  one  of  the  twelve  disciples,  or  that  a  word 
conld  have  summoned  "  twelve  legions  of  angels  **  to  His  own 
aid,  we  learn  to  regard  this  earth  bnt  as  the  theatre  of  the 
war  at  which  spectators  gaze,  and  from  which  convoys  oome 
from  the  nnseen  nniverse.  The  Persian  creed  points  also,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  the  nnseen  nniverse,  for  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  the  war,  for  the  motive  power  on  either  side,  and  for  the 
forces  that  shall  decide  the  final  issue.  Every  Magian's  every 
act  of  worship  implies  what  Christ  distinctly  and  authorita- 
tively teaches  about  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  the  supplies  of  grace, 
and  the  machinations  of  the  devil. 

III.  Jesus,  like  Zoroaster,  teaches  that  the  conflict 

WILL  end   in  the   victory  OF  RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

Here  again,  we  might  quote  from  the  Saviour's  j^a/rabUs^  to 
show  the  certain,  complete,  and  calm  conquests  of  righteoos- 
ness — conquests  illustrated,  for  instance,  in  "leaven  that 
leans  the  whole  lump,"  or  in  a  complete  clearing  of  the  wheat 
from  tares  and  destruction  of  them  by  burning.  We  might 
quote  His  mirades  of  healing  and  life-giving  as  dawning 
lights  of  the  full  and  unending  noon  of  a  Sun  of  Righteons- 
ncss.  Or  such  statements  of  His  as,  *'  I,  if  I  bo  lifted  up,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  Me."  Or,  not.  least  of  all,  His  teaching  His 
disciples  to  offer  as  a  prayer  that  will  surely  be  fulfilled,  **  Thy 
will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven."  And  though 
the  hope  did  not  rest  on  such  foundations  as  the  Christian,  it 
is  very  clear  Zoroaster  not  only  yearned  for,  but  believed  in, 
the  eventual  conquest  of  the  right.  He  felt  the  battle  must 
be  long.  But,  said  he,  at  the  last,  Ahriman  himself  shall  bo 
purified,  Evil  shall  disappear.  A  conflagration  that  shali  be 
kindled  by  the  Infinite  Being,  **  Time  without  bounds,"  who 
produced  both  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  shall,  as  in  a  stream  of 
melted  iron,  purify  all  things,  for  throngh  it  all  beings  most 
pass.     Thereafter  not  only  will  Ahriman  himself,  but  all  in 
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his  abyss  also,  be  clarified,  all  evil  consumed,  all  darkness 
banisbed.  Remembering  nniversal  human  yearnings,  and  our 
Saviour's  words  and  works,  who  shall  say  how  far  sucli  Persian 
hope  adumbrates  the  fuller  teaching  of  the  Christian's  faith, 
that  "  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire  "  ? 

Whilst  there  are  such  resemblances  as  these,  there  are 
striking  and  deep  and  far-reaching  contrasts  between  the 
Divine  Bedeemer  of  the  world  and  the  religious  sage  of 
Persia.  But  they  are  so  evident,  and  so  implied  again  and 
again  even  in  our  notes,  that  they  do  not  require  much  further 
notice  here,  except  that  we  may  well  remember,  (1)  That 
wo  have  the  Saviour's  life  in  the  fulness  of  a  fourfold  biography, 
however  dim  and  distant  other  founders  are.  There  indeed 
is  one  great  glory  of  Christianity ;  for  while  religions  that 
are  mere  mysticisms — like  Brahminism  and  Gnosticism  and 
most  of  the  religions  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  are  without  per- 
sonal founders,  those  religions  that  are  moral — such  as  those  of 
Buddha,  Confucius,  Mahomet,  Zoroaster,  centre  in  a  person. 
That  person  is  the  living  centre  of  the  system;  from  him 
radiates  its  life  and  light.  While  of  all  such  as  radiate  from 
a  person,  none  have  that  person's  life  so  fully  delineated  and  so 
copiously  recorded  as  that  system  has  whose  central  Person 
is  the  only  Perfect  Man,  the  Christ  of  God.  In  contrast  we 
may  again  remember,  (2)  That  Jesus  Christ  reveals  One  Ab- 
solute Bnler  of  the  universe ;  not,  as  Zoroaster  dreams  and 
prodlaimB,  two  antagonistic  and  nearly  equally  balanced  aove- 
reigns.  The  Christian  &ith  is  in  one  King-Father,  not  in  the 
Dualism  that  easily  becomes  prolific  with  the  polytheism,  of 
false  religions.  Yet  a  final  point  of  contrast  to  be  remembered 
ia,  (8)  That  Jesus  Christ  reveals  Himself  as  the  Captain  of 
Salvation,  and  the  way  to  viotory.  This  we  have  already  seen, 
and  it  is  so  dear  in  Christ's  doctrine  about  Himself  that  ''he 
who  runs  may  read."  This  egoism  is  not  in  Zoroaster.  And 
if  it  had  been,  it  would  not  be  warranted  by  the  history  of 
his  system.  For  the  body  of  Parsees  that  exists  to-day  is 
small  and  evet  diminishing.  Whilst,  notwithstanding  idl 
that  discourages  and  beclouds  the  horizon  of  human  life,  it 
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surely  18  to  be  gratefallj  acknowledged  that  Jesus  Chriet  lias 
some  worshippers  in  everj  language,  some  followers  on  everj 
sboroi  and  that  iheir  number  grows  and  will  grow,  till "  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  have  become  the  kingdoms  oi 
our  Ood  and  of  His  Christ;^  and  He  shall  reign  for  ever  and 
ever."  Urijah  B.  Thomas. 

Bristol, 


Stxmtih  Jfads  traetr  as  SptMs. 


'*  Books  of  miutratioii "  designed  to  help  preachers,  are  somewhat  tv«  think.  Um 
aboimdinff.  They  are  often  made  up  to  a  gnat  extent  of  anecdotes  from  the  aenti* 
mental  aide  of  life,  and  not  alwm  naving  a  healthful  inltaaenoe  or  historio  ftniiida> 
tion.  We  find  that  preachers  and  hearers  are  getting  tired  of  snch.  Albeit  ilhutrs* 
tions  are  needed  by  every  speaker  who  would  interest  the  people,and  are  saniiiwisrt 
by  the  highest  aaUiority.  Nature  itselfis  a  parable.    Hence  we  haTS  anranged  wMi 


may  nae  with  confldenoeb 
and  diagrams  of  doctrines. 


Subject :  The  BalanuBy—Age  altering  Habit- 

JK  FEW  years  often  ohango  the  hahits  of  a  man.  The 
"A^  middle-aged  man  has  scarcely  any  of  the  habits  of  tite 
youth  left.  And  if  the  proof  of  his  identity  depended  or  their 
resemblance,  it  would  indeed  be  hard  to  establish.  A  like  change 
of  habit  is  observable  in  many  other  existences.  We  may  take 
from  a  class  of  molluscs  the  acorn-shells  (Bala/ims  haUawidm) 
as  an  example.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  feu^t,  that,  although  the 
balanus  never  moves  from  the  spot  on  which  it  has  taken  i^ 
its  habitation,  and,  indeed,  is  incapable  of  any  kind  of  looomo* 
tion,  yet  when  very  young  it  was  an  active,  wandering  little 
creature,  furnished  with  jointed  limbs,  much  resembling  a 
shrimp  or  crab,  and  swimming  freely  through  the  water  with 
a  succesfion  of  bounds.  What  a  complete  settling  down  to 
quiet  ways,  what  a  thorough  transformation  is  here !  Bui  is  it 
more  striking  than  the  metamorphosis  of  the  hobbledehoy 
youngster  into  the  sedate  sage  ? 
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Subjeot :  Solar  Bays^^Human  Opinions  concerning  God. 
TT  cannot  be  too  clearly  impressed  upon  the  inquirer,  that 
*^  hnioan  opinions  respecting  God  have  frequently  merely  the 
effect  of  obscuring  the  glories  of  God.  They  are  only  the  media, 
often  the  dense  and  unhealthy  media,  through  which  certain 
human  intelligences  look  at  Him ;  and,  so  far  from  revealing 
Him,  they,  rising  from  impure  sources,  obstruct  the  clear 
view  which  under  other  influences  might  be  obtainable.  Let 
men's  opinions  in  different  ages  and  lands  be  what  they  may 
respecting  God,  He  is  still  absolutely  the  same  and  unchanged. 
That  which  changes,  is  the  human  opinion  or  medium  through 
which  men  gtize.  And  it  is  pestilent  or  wholesome  according 
to  an  inflnitude  of  circunustances.  .Sometimes  we  see  the  sun 
with  absolute  clearness.  When  there  are  less  favourable  con- 
ditionsy  it  is  enveloped  in  dimness.  But  the  change  is  not  in 
the  sun.  It  is  contingent  upon  the  exhalations  of  sublunary 
things.  For  it  is  evident  that  at  each  hour  of  the  day  the 
solar  rays  come  from  the  parts  above  the  atmosphere  with  the 
same  power,  whether  the  sky  be  clear  or  clouded.  If  no  cloud 
intervenes,  all  the  rays  come  to  the  surface  of  ijie  earth  and 
heat  it ;  but  if  one  half  or  one  fourth  of  them  should  bo  inter- 
cepted by  cloud,  only  the  other  half  or  three  fourths  of  the 
rays  can  affect  the  surface;  and  when  the  whole  sky  is 
covered  with  dense  clouds,  the  greater  part  of  the  solar  rays 
will  be  intercepted  by  them. 


Subject:  Warriors  the  Followers  of  Insects. 
¥F  the  genus  eciton  (a  species  of  foragmg  ants)  are  abroad 
^  upon  a  foraging  expedition,  they  spread  out  their  columns, 
climbing  over  every  leaf,  plant,  shrub,  and  tree,  putting  the 
whole  animal  as  well  as  insect  world  into  commotion  and  alarm. 
All  apterous  insects,  particularly  blattss  and  spiders,  are 
preyed  upon.  At  other. times,  a  community  of  ecitons  engage 
in  a  regular  attack  upon  a  nest  of  some  peaceful  and  industrious 
species  of  Formica.  The  ecitons  crowd  into  the  nests  of  the 
ants,  each  seizing  upon  a  helpless  victim,  and  carry  or  drag  it 
out  of  the  nest.     If  the  ant  prove  too  heavy  for  a  single 
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eciton  to  carry,  it  is  mthlessly  torn  into  pieces,  two  or 
more  assisting  in  the  operation.  The  march,  is  then  com- 
menced back  to  the  nest  of  ecitons  ;  the  iiving  ants  and  the 
mangled  remains  of  others  being  probably  carried  there  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  the  young  brood  of  the  maraudera. 
From  studying  these  creatures  and  their  methods  and  depre- 
dations, the  conclusion  seems  forced  upon  us,  that  they  must 
have  been  inyalnable  as  examples  to  warriors  and  to  those 
scientific  gentlemen  of  blood-thirsty  taste,  whose  carefallj 
elaborate  statistical  treatises  on  methods  of  attack,  in  which, 
with  the  g^atest  nicety,  there  are  given  calculations  showing 
how  the  greatest  plunder  can  be  taken  from  the  enemy  with 
the  least  injury  to  the  invader  and  with  the  most  ruinous 
results  to  the  enemy.  And  really  the  question  is  not  easilj 
disposed  if  we  ask  whether  men  show  more  genins  than 
insects  in  their  warfare.  In  what  do  the  foraging  insects 
differ  from  those  of  these  ants,  except  in  magnitude  of  suffer- 
ingP 


Subject:  The  Maggot,— Moral  TransfonnatioiiB. 

QPiHEBE  are  marvellous  transformations  in  the  material  as 
^  well  as  in  the  moral  world.  The  fall-fed  maggoty  that 
has  rolled  in  filth  till  its  tender  skin  seems  ready  to  burst 
with  repletion,  when  the  appointed  time  comes,  leaves  the 
offensive  matters  it  was  ordained  to  assist  in  removing,  and 
gets  into  some  convenient  hole  or  crevice ;  then  its  body  con- 
tracts or  shortens,  and  becomes  egg-shaped,  while  the  skin 
hardens  and  turns  brown  and  dry,  so  that  under  this  form  the 
creature  appears  more  like  a  seed  than  a  living  animal ;  after 
some  time  passed  in  this  inactive  and  equivocal  form,  during 
which  wonderful  changes  have  taken  place  within  the  seed- 
like shell,  one  end  of  the  shell  is  burst  off,  and  from  the  inside 
comes  forth  a  buzzing  fly,  that  drops  ^ts  former  filthy  habits 
with  its  cast-off  dress,  and  now,  with  a  more  refined  taste,  seeks 
only  to  lap  the  solid  viands  of  onr  tables  or  sip  up  the  liquid 
contents  of  our  caps. 
Look  again  into  the  moral  world.    There  yon  see  a  trans. 
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formation  as  wonderful.  The  selfish  debancliee,  whose  horrid 
taste  has  grabbed  in  every  sort  of  immoral  filth  and  become 
habituated  to  the  base,  the  evil,  and  the  dishonourable,  has 
been  brought  into  contact  with  the  necessary  spiritual  con- 
ditions for  a  ohange;  and  behold,  frofa  one  stage  to  another  he 
passes,  until  at  last  his  tastes  are  entirely  altered,  and  his 
existence  is  changed,  and  even  he  is  able  to  join  in  the  light 
and  purity  of  the  world.  Elsewhere  behold  the  miser  is  trans-* 
formed  to  the  philanthropist,  the  coward  into  a  hero.  We 
watch  the  fly's  aerial  circlings  in  the  sunbeam,  and  remember 
with  wonder  its  degraded  origin.  The  preacher  looks  over 
his  congregation,  and,  as  he  sees  those  who  have  become  noble 
and  virtuous,  he  is  able  to  take  heart  for  new  work ;  for,  as  he 
remembers  in  their  presence  the  deluded  and  the  wicked  who 
are  yet  to  be  transformed,  he  says,  *'  And  such  were  some  of 
yon ;  but  you  are  regenerated  by  the  higher  power,  and  these 
others  may  bo  changed  likewise." 


Cl^e  ipwlpit  aittr  its  pantrmait^s. 


SKE3T0HES  PHILOSOPHIO  AND  BBLIGIOUS 

Bt  W.  B.  Ohilow. 


UlOOSNES  AND  HiS  LaNTEBK. 

— ^The  story  of  Diogenes  going 
about  with  a  lantern  in  the  day- 
time in  quest  of  an  honest  man, 
or,  as  his  namesake  the  biogra- 
pher of  the  philosophers  has  it, 
m  quest  of  a  man,  may  not  un- 
ax>tly  -  symbolize  the  case  of  a 
mind  endeavouring  to  find  out 
truth  amid  the  labvrinth  of  pre- 
vailmg  opinions;  all  bearing  the 
name,  yet  masking  the  most  op- 
posite or  heterogeneous  prin- 
ciples— an  indiiisition,theref ore, 
neither  superfluous  through  the 
lapse  of  ages,  nor  to  be  quelled 


by  a  self-complacency  that  would 
interpret  the  non-acceptance  of 
its  own  conclusions  into  a  symp- 
tom of  mental  or  moral  dis- 
temperature. 

Pateonaob  of  Phantasms. — 
Truth,  of  whatever  kind,  is  only 
fact  or  reality.  But  in  a  multi- 
tude of  instances  mankind  are 
much  fonder  of  fiction  than 
reality;  all  false  sentiments 
bein^  so  many  fictions  or  fancies 
in  pmce  of  facts.  One  reason 
may  be,  that  there  is  often  con- 
siderable difficulty  iu  arriving 
at  facts,  but  little  or  none  in 
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taking  up  with  some  vagae  or 
apparent  resemblances.  It  is 
with  great  beauty  that  Plato 
spetika  of  truth  as  t6  Sp,  that 
which  18,  in  contradistinction 
to  what  he  stigmatizes  as  t6 
be((urr6p,  or  that  which  oondistlb 
in  opinion ;  thoagh,  in  the  ap« 
plication  of  these  expressions, 
the  founder  of  the  Academy 
prooeeds  on  vie^s  somewhat  re- 
mote from  modem  speculation, 
except  as  concemea  with  the 
curiosities  of  a  vanished  or  a 
tnuiBoendental  phase  of  philoso* 
phy;  limiting  the  t6  Sv  to  those 
eternal  archetypes  or  ideas 
whioh  he  supposed  to  reside 
i«amutably»  yet  aa  distinct  es- 
sences, in  the  Divine  Reason ; 
while  all  outward  things,  and 
the  notions  of  them,  are  bat 
shadows  or  fantastic  mockeries. 
To  the  knowledge  of  external 
objects  therefore,  as  perpetually 
changing,  and  subject  to  disso- 
lution, he  refused  the  name  of 
truth  or  science,  emptying  the 
epithet  dofotrroi',  expressive  of 
such  knowledge  as  unreal,  or 
dependent  on  apjpearanoe. 

There  are  multitudes  of  truths 
which  are  worthless  in  them- 
selves, and  merit  attention 
merely  as  stepping^  atones,  or 
aa  a  ladder  conaucting  to  some- 
thing ulterior.  When  that  is 
attained,  the  ladder  may  be 
dispensed  with.  The  time  will 
perhaps  arrive  when  the  topics 
which  have  served  the  infancy 
of  reason,  and  the  facts  which 
maybe  compared  to  the  scaf- 
folding of  an  edifice,  being  laid 
aside,  th&  essence  of  truth  in 
every  department  will  be  so 
condensed  and  simplified  as  to 
come  within  the  reach  of  the 
most  limited  capacity.  This 
would    still    leave    boundless 


scope  for  disquisition  and  vari- 
eties of  view ;  as  hitherto  pro- 
blems and  perplexities  l»ve 
multiplied  faster  than  solutions 
or  discoveries,  and  that  too  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of 
otTilization  and  onltnre.  The 
nations  most  advanced  in 
the  career  of  intelligenoe  and 
refinement,  have  always  been 
the  moat  specabitive  and  euri- 
ous.  It  was  SQ  with  the  Oriental 
nations  most  famed  in  the  his- 
tory of  thought,  among  whom 
80  many  secte  and  philoaophies 
sprang  up.  It  was  so  with  the 
most  polished  State  of  classical 
antiquity,  the  subtle  and  medi* 
tative  Athenians.  It  has  been 
so  in  Western  Europe  since  the 
revival  of  letters,  and  espedaDy 
sinoe  the  breaking  down  of  m 
old  landmarks  of  opinion  by  the 
French  Bevolution.  It  is  so  at 
present  with  individuals  in  re- 
lation to  each  other.  The  larger 
their  comprehension  and  saga- 
city, the  greater  comnu>n]T  is 
the  numb^  of  points'on  wfcich 
fancy  or  refiection  can  lead  them 
to  differ;  for  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  developed  mind  to  stretch 
its  contemplations  into  remoter 
tracts,  white  ever^mind  has  its 
original  or  acquired  peouliari- 
ties. 

Following  in  the  Taack.— 
The  greater  part  of  current 
opinions  are  entertained  by  the 
majority  without  evidence,  in* 
tellectual  or  experimental ;  be- 
ing transmittea  from  one  to 
another  aa  an  heir-loom,  and 
difiering  in  fact  little  from  what 
may  be  called  stereotyped  views 
of  things.  Most  persons  who 
hold  truth,  do  so  on  the  same 
principles  Uiat  determineothers 
in  the  adoption  or  retention 
of  error;  namely,  ednoatioD, 
fancy,    connections,     interest, 
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or  the  like;  and  tbo  tratbs 
which  they  profess,  they  are 
incapable  of  proving  to  be 
trutns,  however  susceptible  of 
demonstration.  The  conse- 
quence often  is,  that  many  are 
willing  enough  to  look  at  both 
sides  of  a  question  within  cer- 
tain precincts ;  but  once  touch 
their  own  sentiments  or  faction, 
and  their  seeming  impartiality 
vanishes. 

Bias  op  ,  Thought. — If  there 
is  any  one  attribute  common  to 
man  which  is  engrafted  on  his 
original  nature,  and  entirely 
the  growth  of  circumstances, 
that  attribute  is  prejudice.  To 
meet  a  person  altogether  ex- 
empt from  its  influence,  may 
be  pronounced,  if  not  impos- 
sible, at  lesbst  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  in  the  world. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether 
prejudice  resides  most  in  man- 
sions or  in  cottages;  in  courts 
or  in  camps ;  among  the  clergy 
or  the  laity;  philosophers  or 
the  vulgar;  authors  or  their 
readers.  The  forms  which  it 
assumes  vary  with  each  indi- 
vidual understanding,  being 
almost  as  numerous  as  the 
several  opinions  of  mankind; 
and  what  seems  remarkable, 
those  whom  it  most  sways  are 
generally  least  conscious  of  its 
operation.  The  weakness,  in 
each  of  its  Protean  shapes  suffi- 
ciently ignoble,  in  none  ap- 
pears more  po  than  when  con- 
trasted with  its  opposite,  fairly 
enough  defined  by  the  admir- 
able Mede,  in  relation  to  bis 
own  learned  and  ingenious, 
though  often  fanciful  lucubra- 
tions, "if  I  have  hit  upon  any 
truth,"  says  he  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Hartlib,  *'  It  is  whoUy  to 
be  attributed  to  my  indiflerency 
in  such  searches,  to  embrace 


whatsoever  I  should  find,  with- 
out any  regard  whether  it  were 
for  the  advantage  of  one  side 
or  another :  "  a  memorable  re- 
mark of  that  distinguished 
man  in  extenuation  of  his  own 
abilities,  which  appear  to  have 
been  so  much  shrouded  from 
their  possessor  as  they  were 
conspicuous  to  others.  The 
observation  may  remind  one  of 
a  saying  of  Siislsaac  Newton's, 
that  if  ho  had  made  any  dis- 
coveries above  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, it  was  owing  to  nothing 
but  industry  and  patient 
thought:  a  circumstance,  by 
the  way,  which  would  alone 
suffice  to  show  that  excellence 
such  as  Newton's,  though 
matchless  in  its  kind,  by  no 
means  indicates  the  highest 
order  of  genius.  In  general, 
men  have  so  little  patient  or  in- 
dependent thought,  that  they 
are  like  travellers  over  a  plain 
covered  with  snow,  who,  if  there 
be  no  track,  are  bewildered,  but 
if  they  find  one,  are  too  happy 
to  slide  into  the  footsteps 
already  provided. 

Best  Kind  op  Patience. — 
Many  persons  have  patience  in 
affliction  who  have  little  or 
none  in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 
Yet  in  the  latter  case  it  is  more 
beneficial,  being  productive  of 
positive  advantage;  while  in 
the  former  the  advantage  is 
chiefly  negative. 

Impediments  to  Tbuth. — It 
were  easier  to  imagine  than 
portray  the  extent  to  which 
tbe  progress  of  truth  is,  not 
only  impeded,  but  often  sup- 
planted for  a  time,  by  that  of 
error,  in  consequence  of  the 
precipitance  and  passion  of 
men,  and  the  multiplicity  and 
haste  in  which  works  are  now 
published.    Harvey  is  said  to 
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haye  spent  eight  years  in 
maturing  his  discovery  respecfc- 
inff  the  ciroalation  of  the  blood 
beiore  he  conmianicated  it  to 
the  world.  A  genuine  search 
after  truth,  whose  dwelling  is 
beyond  the  haunts  and  pertur- 
bations of  the  multituoe,  is  a 
very  quiet,  unostentatious 
thing. 

Painted  Tkuth. — The  god- 
dess herself  has  not  sufficient 
charms  to  captivate  the  vulgar, 
but  must  be  veiled  in  mystery, 
or  invested  with  adventitious 
orziaments  or  attractions,  to 
strike  the  popular  £uioy.  An 
unsophisticated  mind  loves 
truth  for  her  very  simplicity. 


and  contemns  alike  the  arte  of 
the  sophist  and  the  empiria 

Truth's  partial  Votawm.— 
Her  praises  are  sounded  by 
many  who  are  at  best  but  her 

fartial  votaries;  amons  whom 
fear  Dr.  Johnson,  a£nirable 
above  most  for  high  moral  self- 
reliance  and  integrity,  wis 
one;  who  would  denounce  the 
slightest  deviation  from  facl  in 
a  statement  of  distance  or  time, 
or  other  insignificant  minuiis, 
but  who  felt  little  scS^upulosHy 
in  the  colouring  of  a  contro- 
verted question,  or  in  bearing 
down  the  force  of 'evidence  to 
achieve  a  momentary  triumph 
in  debate. 


^itjerarg   ^atutB* 


CWe  hold  it  to  be  the  dntv  of  aa  Bditor  either  to  give  tax  oarlj  notioe  of  the 
books  sent  to  him  for  remark,  or  to  return  them  at  oxioe  to  the  J*nh1mhar.  It  ii 
axuoBt  to  praise  worthleee  books ;  it  is  robbery  to  retain  annotUMToiMa.] 


THB  RBVnWXB'B  OANON. 

In  every  wcitk  regard  the  aothor'a  end* 
8inoenone  can  oompaiw  more  than  thoy  intend. 


Thx  Bslatiohs  or  OHBisnAHiTT  AHD  SanaroB.  A  Sermon  pnadied 
daring  the  visit  of  the  British  Assooiation  to  Bristol,  1875,  Bedland 
Park  Ghuroh,  by  Bsv.  Geoboe  Deane,  D.So.,  F.O.S.  London: 
Hodder  &  Stonghton.    Price  sixpenoe. 

This  is  a  Boggestiye  and  veil-reasoned  sermon  on  one  of  the  grsatest 
themes  of  onr  day,  and  was  vexy  appropriate  to  the  oocasion  on  whkh 
it  was  delivered.  Its  stand-point  is  unassailable.  For  it  argues,  and 
illustrates  the  argument  in  many  forcible  ways,  that  sinoe  both  Bihlical 
Scienoe,  or  Theology,  and  Katural  Scienee  are  both  developiogi  and  so 
oontinnaUy  undergoing  modifloations  in  some  of  their  vaspeotive  ntter- 
aaoes,  it  is  hasty  and  premature  and  altogether  onseieotifio  iopzoiioaDOS 
on  their  final  agreement  or  disagreement.     The  dogmatism  of  msny 
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Boientistfl,  not  less  than  that  of  many  theologists,  is  well  combated  by  one 
who  evidently  understands  what  he  is  writing  about. 


Pastob&l  Thkoloot.  By  the  late  Patbiok  Faibbaibn,  D.D.  With  Bio- 
oBApmoAL  Skbtch  ov  thb  Authob  bt  Bey.  Jaubs  Dodds.  Edinburgh : 
T.  SB  T.  Clark. 

The  prelEaoe  will  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  nature  and  con- 
tents of  this  Yolume.  **  The  lamented  Author  of  this  treatise  lived  to 
prepare  it  for  the  press.  It  seems  to  have  been  originally  written  in  its 
present  form,  though  it  was  repeatedly  deUvered  to  his  class  as  a  course 
of  lectures.  There  can  also  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a 
sequel  or  companion  volume  to  his  recently  published  work  on  the 
Pastoral  Epistles.  As  such  it  may  be  safely  accepted  by  the  publio ;  for 
the  sound  judgment,  lofty  aim,  and  evangelical  spirit  that  characterise 
the  work  on  the  Epistles  will  not  be  found  wanting  in  the  present  per- 
formanee.  Though  probably  not  free  from  the  defects  almost  insep- 
arable from  posthumous  publications,  the  following  pages  will,  it  is 
hoped,  amply  sustain  the  high  character  of  Principal  Fairbaim  as  a 
theological  professor.  They  relate  to  a  subject  which  in  these  days  i4 
of  growing  importance,  and  which  has  by  no  means  been  exhausted, 
though  several  good  practical  works  connected  with  it  have  of  late  made 
their  appearance.  Principal  Fairbaim  left  instructions  that  no  extended 
memoir  of  him  should  be  published  by  any  of  his  friends.  Accordingly 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  attempted ;  but  as  he  also  indicated  that 
he  had  no  objection  to  a  brief  record  of  the  leading  events  of  his  life 
being  given  to  the  public,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  by  his  trustees 
that  such  a  summary  should  be  prefixed  to  this  work.  A  succinct  Bio« 
graphical  Sketch  has  therefore  been  prepared  by  one  who  knew  him  long 
and  well,  who  was  among  the  first  to  become  acquainted  with  his  high 
merits  as  an  author,  and  who  always  regarded  with  admiration  his  noble 
Christian  character.'* 

The  Biographical  Sketch  which  this  work  contains,  though  short,  is  in- 
teresting and  well  written.  With  the  "  Typology  of  Scripture,"  **  Ezekiel," 
"  the  Book  and  its  Prophecy,'*  some  of  Dr.  Fairbaim's  translations,  we 
have  long  been  familiar;  also  with  his  *' Imperial  Bible  Dictionary*' 
and  "  Pastoral  Epistles."  And  from  few  theological  [writers  of  this  age 
have  we  derived  greater  good.  Whilst  none  of  his  works  are  marked  with 
any  great  brilliance,  striking  originality,  or  rhetoric  charm,  they  are  all 
profoundly  thoughtful,  intelligent,  and  instructive.  He  has  nobly  served 
his  generation  by  the  will  of  God,  and  he  has  fallen  asleep.  He  hath 
entered  into  the  rest  which  remaineth  to  the  people  of  God.  The 
treatise  here  on  the  office  and  duties  of  the  Christian  pastor  possesses  all 
the  valuable  characteristics  of  his  former  productions.  It  comprises 
nine  chapters,  the  subjects  of  which  are, — "  The  Belation  of  the  Pastoral 
office  to  the  Church,  and  the  Connection  between  Bight  Views  of  the  One 
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and  a  Proper  Estimate  of  the  Other ;  The  Nature  of  the  Pastoral  Offiee 
and  the  Call  to  Enter  on  its  Fnnotions ;  The  Pastoral  md  Boeial  Life  of 
the  Pastor ;  The  more  Special  Daties  of  the  Pastoral  Offloe ;  I>ifte«it 
Kinds  of  Disoonrses;  Supplementary  Methods  of  Lutmetion;  Pablio 
Prayer,  and  other  Devotional  Serviees ;  The  Administration  of  Diyttpline ; 
Sabfiidiazy  Means  and  Agencies."  This  work  will  be  inTalnable  to  the 
young  minister  who  is  just  entering  on  his  pastoral  duties. 


Jbsub  in  TBS  Midst.    By  Gkobob  Oaon.    Glasgow:  Thomas  Moruon. 

One  of  the  most  deeply  interesting,  morally  significant,  and  heart* 
touching  incidents  in  the  evangelical  biography,  is  that  of  the  woman 
**  which  was  a  sinner,"  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee.    Hondreda, 
and  perhaps  thousands,  of  sermons  have  been  preached  on  this  hialono 
fragment.  It  has  always  had  special  attractions  for  those  i^eadheza  of  the 
Holy  Word  who  possess  susceptibilities  for  the  hi^est  order  of  impnmacoMm 
The  obserrations  and  reflections  comprised  in  the  beautiful  littie  Tolnase 
be/ore  us  are  all  drawn  from  this  heart-thrilling  incident.    The  TQI111110 
consists  of  six  chapters  or  discourses,  the  subjects  of  which  are, — **  The 
Advantage  of  a  Plurality  of  Qospels ;    Ohrist  Invited  to  a  Feaat ;  An 
Unexpected  Visitor ;  The  False  Logic  of  Simon ;  An  Explanation  Ydim- 
teered ;  A  Humbling  Comparison ;  Forgiveness  and  Love ;  A  Thrilliag 
Announcement ;  A  Glorious  Dismissal."   The  author,  who  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  ablest  ministers  in  the  earnest  and  growing  denomination  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  who  has  oontzibuted  several  valuable  diaeoaiaee 
to  our  pages,  appears  in  this  volume  to  great  advantage.    He  is  seen 
here  with  his  keen  eye,  peering  into  the  deep  spiritual  principles  thai 
underlie  words  and   sentences;  with  his  strong  intelleet,  analysittgs 
combining,  adjudicating ;  and  with  his  great  manly  heart  aglow  with 
love  to  Christ  and  human  souls. 


Thx  Homilist.  The  proposed  re-publication  of  the  first  eletem, 
volumes,  comprising  the  First  and  Second  Series,  brought  into  eight 
small  or  four  large  volumes,  to  be  published  in  two  years,  at  £%  2f.  the 
entire  set,  has  been  more  than  once  brought  under  the  notice  of  oar 
readers.  A  largo  number  have  sent  in  their  names  as  subscribers,  but 
at  present  not  sufficient  to  justify  commencement.  The  enterprise  wiU 
involve  a  large  capital,  and  the  price  be  so  low  that  the  outlay  can  only 
be  returned  by  an  extensive  circulation.  It  would  be  gratifying  to  us  to 
spend  our  leisure  hours  in  going  carefully  through  these  eleven  volumes 
(of  which  50,000  have  been  sold)  and  making  them  in  every  way  as  pte"- 
feet  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do.  But  the  matter  must  rest  with  those 
who  believe  in  the  importance  of  the  work.  If  each  of  our  readers  wiQ 
take  the  responsibility  of  disposing  of  one  set,  and  send  their  namca,  we 
will  lose  no  time  in  bringing  out  the  volumes. 


A     HOMILY 
Biblical  Holiness. 


"  As  He  which  hath  called  yon  is  holy,  [after  the  pattani  of  that  Holy  Ooi 
who  hath  called  yon]  sobeyebolym  Bllntaniierof  coarersation;  beoaose 
'  it  ia  iTTitten,  Be  ye  holy ;  for  I  am  holy  "—1  Piteb  i.  16,  IS. 

k  WO  strong  currents  of  religious  thoaght  and 
action  are  flowing  side  by  side  before  us,  and 
we  have  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  flow 
from  the  eternal  fonntain  of  all  truth  and  life. 
One  movement  aims  at  extension,  seeking  to  widen 
the  field  of  Christian  usefulness;  the  other  aims  at 
depth,  seeking  to  deepen  the  roots  and  so  to  multiply 
the  fruits  of  Christian  excellency.  It  is  of  this  latter 
that  we  now  speak. 

Is  there  then,  or  is  there  not,  another  and  better 
path,  a  shorter  and  more  scriptural  way,  to  holiness  of 
heart  than  the  Church  of  Christ  baa  been  supposing  ? 
That  is  the  question  we  have  to  solve,  and  it  is  no  mere 
theological  problem ;  it  is  a  solid  and  practical  question 
of  onr  inner  and  outer  life.  Has  the  Christian  Church 
been  neglecting  for  many  centuries  a  source  of  sanctity 
which,  if  found  and  employed,  would  have  made  its  ex- 
VOL.  xiivir.  T 
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perienoe  immeasurably  higher  and  its  history  unspeakably 
happier  ? 

We  are  being  told  that  we  may  be  sanctified  (or  made 
holy)  even  as  we  are  justified^  iiistantaneausly ;  that 
holiness  is  to  be  acquired  "through  faith;"  that  if  we  will 
but  do  that  which  at  any  hour  we  may  do,  "  consecrate 
ourselves  wholly  to  Christ "  and  look  for  the  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit,  we  shall  receive  in  a  favoured  moment  audi 
a  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  will  immediately  heighten 
our  Christian  life  and  will  continuously  sustain  us  in 
spiritual  strength  and  joy;  that,  thenceforth  our  ex- 
perience will  not  be  subject  to  unhappy  fluctuations,  but 
will  be  an  abiding  state  of  spiritual  rest  and  power  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

Now,  IS  THIS  so  ?  If  it  be,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  in  one  week  make  half  our  hymns  inapplicable, 
not  by  reason  of  their  over-statements,  but  by  reason  of 
their  spiritual  shortcomings ;  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  leave  them  behind  us  as  dirges  of  the  desert,  and 
retune  our  harp  to  psalms  of  the  promised  land;  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  all  of  us  rise  into  a  spiritual 
condition  in  which  our  prayers  would  have  to  be  entirely 
reformed  and  our  sermons  of  past  years  be  as  worthless 
as  programmes  of  past  meetings. 

The  marked  excellency  of  spirit,  the  purity  of  life,  the 
unquestionable  sincerity  of  those  who  invite  us  to  this 
"  more  excellent  way,"  and  the  fact  that  they  tell  us  that 
their  own  experience  corresponds  with  their  doctrine, 
make  it  almost  imperative  on  us  that  we  should  consider 
whether  we  have  not  something  to  learn  and  something 
to  acquire. 

Let  us  see  whether  we  can  determine — 

I.  Wliat  is  that  holiness  of  which  scripture  speaks ;  and 
let  us  at  once,  not  only  allow,  but  insist  with  all  emphasis 
and  earnestness,  that  we  are  called  unto  holiness^  that  we 
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altogether  fail  and  fall  short  of  Ch^ist^s  redeeming  pur- 
poses except  we  attain  some  height  of  holiness  in  the 
sight  of  God.  Here  we  hit  a  blot  in  the  expressions  and 
the  practice  of  many,  perhaps  even  a  majority  of.  Christian 
men.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  those  who  have  been  the 
servants  of  Christ  for  a  long  period  to  express  themselves 
as  if  they  were  tremulous  beginners,  who  hardly  knew 
whether  they  had  entered  the  kingdom  of  God.  After 
years  of  Christian  experience  we  ought  to  know  our  state, 
to  rejoice  in  our  felt  freedom,  to  be  sure  of  our  sonship, 
to  feel  happy  in  the  conscious  friendship  of  Jesus  Christ; 
we  ought  to  have  the  air  and  spirit  of  those  who  know 
God  to  be  our  Father,  who  know  ourselves  to  be  His 
children  and  heirs,  who  know  that  Christ  is  ours  and 
that  we  are  His. 

And  there  must  be  something  seriously  wrong  about  us 
if  we  cannot  give  thanks  to  God  for  advancement  in  like- 
ness to  Christ,  for  greater  conformity  to  His  own  nature, 
for  increase  in  holiness.  God's  will  is  our  sanctification. 
We  are  chosen  unto  obedience  through  sanctification  of  the 
spirit.  We  are  called  to  be  holy  ones.  Christ  gave  Himself 
for  us  that  He  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  pu- 
rify to  Himself  a  people  peculiarly  His  own,  zealous  of  good 
works.  We  are  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  light  of 
the  world,  the  living  epistles  of  Christ,  the  imitators  of 
Grod.  There  is  no  question  that  the  new  teachers  are 
right  in  calling  on  us  to  take  a  high  view  of  our  present 
estate  in  Christ  Jesus ;  they  are  quite  right  in  urging 
that  it  is  not  only  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  a  title  to 
eternal  glory  that  we  are  to  inherit  by  faith  in  Christ,  but 
a  present  possession  of  eternal  life — ^a  life  in  God,  a  life 
unto  God,  beautiful  with  Christian  virtue,  bright  with 
heavenly  joy.  The  root  thought  of  holiness  is  separation  : 
one  is  holy  or  is  sanctified  when  he  is  separated /i-o?7i  that 
which  is  evil  or  inferior  and  unto  that  which  is  srood  or 
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supreme.  A  Christian  man  is  holy^  jast  as  he  is  se^ 
from  sin  and  consecrated  unto  God.  The  two  are  insepar- 
able in  scriptural  holiness.  Mere  withdrawal  from  sinful 
places^  persons^  and  actions^  without  a  cleaving  of  heart 
unto  the  Holy  One,  may  bo  legality,  but  is  not  holiness  in 
Grod's  esteem.  On  the  other  hand,  frequent  approach  to 
a  throne  of  Grace  and  much  praise  of  the  Infinite  One, 
without  a  hatred  of  evil  and  turning  from  transgression— 
this  may  be  devotion,  but  it  is  not  holiness.  The  two 
things  must  be  conjoined — a  forsaking  of  all  that  is  evil 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  a  union  and  communion  of  spirit 
with  the  Holy  One  Himself.  To  this  every  Christian  man 
is  most  undoubtedly  called;  and  surely  he  must  be  a 
strange  Christian  who  does  not  know  and  feel  it  to  be 
true.  Possibly  he  may  not  put  it  to  himself  in  these  par* 
ticular  words,  but  the  truth  itself  he  knows,  or  he  can  be 
a  Christian  in  nothing  but  the  name.  There  seems  to  ne 
a  grave  error  or  oversight  in  the  theology  of  some  of  these 
modern  teachers  at  this  point.  They  demand  that  Chris- 
tian men  should  come  into  a  state  of  entire  consecration 
to  Christ,  and  then  look  for  a  life-quickening  effusion  of 
the  Spirit.  If  they  do  not  forget,  they  at  least  fail  to 
state,  that  no  man  ever  enters  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
without  surrendering  himself,  under  Divine  influence, 
wholly  to  his  Saviour.  That  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  which 
does  not  accept  Him  for  all  that  He  offers  to  be  to  the 
soul,  which  only  leans  on  His  propitiatory  work,  and 
does  not  cheerfully  accept  Him  as  Sovereign  of  the  soal 
and  as  Lord  of  the  life  henceforth  and  evermore,  is  dead, 
is  vain.  No  man  can  truly  trust  in  Christ  as  a  Saviour 
until,  taught  heavenly  wisdom  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God, 
he  longs  to  be  saved  from  sin  and  to  be  brought  into  a 
state  of  union  and  fellowship  with  the  God  from  whom  he 
has  guiltily  departed.  No  man  ever  is  saved  by  Jesus 
Christ  who  does  not  "yield  himself  unto  God,"  and  de- 
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termine,  by  God's  help,  to  ^^  depart  from  all  iniquity.'' 
Any  interval  between  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
consecration  of  the  soul  to  Him,  is  unknown  to  Scripture 
and  to  the  experience  of  the  holy.  Some  qualification  has 
to  be  made,  indeed,  respecting  the  actual  fulness,  the 
absolute  completeness  of  this  spiritual  surrender;  but, 
taking  Scripture  with  Scripture,  we  affirm  that  the  true 
order  is  this — first :  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
showing  the  sinfulness  of  sin  and  the  excellency  of  Christ 
and  His  service ;  then  the  consequent  faith  in  Him — a 
faith  which  includes  trust  in  His  atoning  work  for  the 
forgiveness  of  sin,  and  also  an  acceptance  of  Him  as  the 
true  Friend  and  Lord  of  the  soul,  to  whom  everything  is 
to  be  surrendered.  Then,  from  this  great  starting-point 
comes  the  new  life,  a  life  of  trust,  and  love,  and  obedience^ 
and  joy  in  Christ  Jesus,  nourished  by  the  word  of  God 
and  continually  sustained  by  the  indwelling  Spirit.  I 
urge,  that  from  the  time  of  the  first  awakening  of  the 
soul  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  there  are  found  within  both  a 
deliberate  intention  to  devote  all  things  to  the  Saviour's 
service,  and  the  action,  in  lesser  or  larger  measure,  of  the 
same  Spirit,  the  Divine  Sanctifier  of  our  human  nature. 

Now,  let  me  meet  the  difficulty  which  immediately 
suggests  itself,  to  meet  which  there  has  been  some 
departure  from  old  lines,  and,  I  think,  from  scriptural 
truth.  It  will  be  said,  ''  But  if  there  be  this  consecration 
of  self  from  the  beginning,  and  this  indwelling  of  the 
Spirit,  how  is  it  that  so  many  Christian  lives  are  so 
unbeautiful  and  so  unspiritual  as  they  are  ?  I  answer, 
because  Christian  life,  under  the  conditions  to  which  we 
are  subject  here,  is,  as  Scripture  plainly  states,  a  struggle 
and  an  endeavour.  Because  such  is  our  broken  and 
damaged  nature,  and  such  is  our  human  life,  so  beset 
with  hindrances  and  adversaries,  that  our  progress  must 
be  a  growth,  gradual  aud  slow — first  the  blade,  then  the 
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ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear — first  the  babe, 
then  the  child,  then  the  man  in  Christ  Jesus ;  must  be  a 
building  up,  stone  after  stone  of  spiritual  work ;  must  be  a 
discipline,  an  exercising  ourselves  unto  godliness ;  must 
be  a  race,  in  which  every  impediment  has  to  be  thrown 
away  and  every  norvo  and  muscle  strained  to  full  tension ; 
must  be  a  wrcstlauj^  iu  which  there  is  resistance  unto 
blood,  so  strenuous  is  the  strife ;  must  be  a  camjfcii^n/m 
which  no  defensive  armour  is  to  be  forgotten  and  no 
oflfensive  weapon  unused,  so  vigilant  and  so  powerful  is 
the  foe. 

I  need  not  urge  that  these  are  Scriptural  representa- 
tions of  Christian  life ;  and  all  else  in  the  New  Testament 
is  in  harmony  with  them.  Paul  wrote  many  letters  to  his 
converts.  He  assumes  that  they  are  holy,  that  they  ha^e 
consecrated  themselves  to  Christ,  that  they  are  living  in 
conscious  and  happy  fellowship  with  their  Father  and 
their  Saviour.  Ho  uses^  indeed,  hyperbolical  language 
respecting  their  spiritual  state, — which  some  have  nothad 
discernment  enough  to  perceive  is  iigurative,  aud  which 
they  have  misunderstood, — which  unmistakably  supposes 
them  to  bo  living  under  the  quickening  impulses  of  God's 
Spirit.  Neverthelejss  he  finds  it  very  necessaiy  to  reprove, 
rebuke,  and  exhort  thorn,  llo  takes  it  for  granted,  u^: 
only  that  they  had  much  knowledge  to  gain,  but  much  ct' 
elementary  goodness  to  acquire  ;  that  their  sauctificatio:i 
was  by  no  means  complete,  that  it  was  pi\)ceeding  at  a 
greater  or  smaller  rate,  depending  on  the  use  they  made 
of  the  means  of  grace  and  growth  at  their  disposal.  He 
speaks  even  of  himself  as  strenuously  pressing  toward  the 
goal  of  Christian  perfection,  needing  to  restrain  by  ener- 
getic effort  (castigate,  literally)  his  own  body,  in  order 
to  have  it  in  subjection,  lest  he  himself  should  be  a 
castaway. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  ?     Two  things  explain 
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it.  One  is  this  :  when  we  first  gave  ourselves  to  God, 
then,  as  in  all  the  chief  steps  of  our  course,  we  only  knew 
very  partially  what  we  did.  Like  James  and  John,  we 
said  in  reply  to  our  Lord^s  question  of  personal  service, 
"  We  can ;  ^'  but  we  little  knew, — only  experience  could 
teach  us, — all  that  a  life-long,  heart-deep  service  meant. 
We  liave  found  out  since,  what  victories  on  victories  it 
involved.  But  we  were  sincere  t6  the  full  measure  of  our 
knowledge,  and  our  sincerity  was  accepted,  and  God  has 
led  us  on  and  made  us  to  know  that  His  service  means 
struggle  and  endeavour,  victory  and  glory  after  battle  and 
endurance. 

The  other  truth  is  this,  that  God  is  sanctifying  us, 
having  regard  to  our  own  individual  characteristics,  and 
paying  respect  to  these.  He  is  so  working  within  us  that 
each  one  of  His  children  matures  according  to  his  own 
special  personal  constitution  and  circumstances.  There 
is  not  to  be  monotony  in  Christian  excellence :  there  is  to 
be  some  colour  in  Christian  character;  there  is  to  be  the 
play  of  individual  temperament  and  disposition.  One 
man  will  develop  this  grace,  another  that.  God  will  not 
be  dwelling  in  the  soul  in  such  wise  that  the  man 
himself  will  be  no  more  or  little  more  than  a  mere  instru- 
ment or  organ.  God's  Spirit  is  present  and  powerful  in 
such  a  way  that  the  image,  of  Christ  is  formed  while  the 
mental  and  moral  peculiarities  of  the  individual  soul  are 
retained.  Hence  we  shall  have  every  variety  of  Christian 
worth.  One  good  man  will  not  use  just  the  same  vocabu- 
lary and  speak  in  just  the  same  strain  as  another.  One 
man  will  show  his  devotedness  along  one  line,  in  one 
department  of  human  action,  and  another  man  in  a  differ- 
ent one.  Sanctification,  holiness,  is  the  development,  the 
gradual  formation  in  us,  of  tte  character  of  the  Holy  Son 
of  God ;  a  work  wrought  in  each  soul  in  a  way  peculiar  to 
itself ;  a  work  which  is  very  largely  indeed  the  direct  pro- 
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daction  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  but  wliich  is  also  the  oat- 
come  and  result  of  manifold  means  of  spiritual  good^  and 
which  takes  shape  and  form  and  colour  from  the  par- 
ticular bent  and  attitude  and  constitution  of  the  human 
spirit  who  is  being  sanctified. 

I  have  necessarily  anticipated  the  other  main  point  of 
this  discourse  on  holiness,  viz., 

II.  TIte  path  to  its  possession, 

I  have  already  indicated  that  this  is  not  to  be  a  short, 
swift  flight  from  the  lowlands  of  unworthiness  to  the 
cloudland  of  evangelical  mysticism,  but  rather  a  good 
long  persevering  climb  to  the  high  table-land  of  spiritual 
excellency.  A  climb,  not  unhappy,  not  unrewarded; 
nay,  rather  accompanied  with  many  refreshing  views, 
pleasant  and  even  delightful  to  a  living  soul.  Speaking 
generally,  I  should  say  that  the  path  to  the  attainment 
of  a  higher  life  is  that  of  a  free  and  full  resort  to  dif 
ihose  sources  of  sanctity  which  are  the  rich  legacy  of  the 
work  of  our  Divine  Saviour. 

Holiness,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  obtained  by  faith.  Yes, 
I  reply,  by  faith,  if  you  take  that  word  in  all  its  meaning. 
Not  the  faith  which  by  one  act  appropriates  the  blessing, 
und  receives  in  an  hour,  in  an  instant,  all  the  fulness  of 
the  heritage;  but  the  faith  which  accepts  and  applies  the 
work  and  the  word  of  Christ  day  by  day,  year  after  year, 
through  all  the  life. 

By  faith  we  believe  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  very 
word  of  God,  that  the  records  we  have  in  our  New 
Testament  give  us  the  very  words  of  Christ,  the  very 
writings  of  His  apostles ;  these,  in  faith,  we  read,  so 
taking  into  our  minds  the  very  thoughts,  into  our  hearts 
the  very  feelings  of  the  Holy  One,  and  so  are  sanctified — 
'^  sanctified  through  the  truth.^' 

By  faith  we  realize  the  presence  of  our  Divine  Father, 
the  nearness  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chi-ist,  His  observance  of 
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our  heart  and  life.  His  acceptance  of  our  love  and  our 
submission ;  and  we  '^  stand  before  God/'  we  walk  and 
live  in  the  conscious  presence  of  the  holy  Lord  and 
Saviour,  and  so  are  sanctified — sanctified  by  faith  in  His 
'^  presence  with  us  always." 

By  faith  we  believe  that  our  Maker  and  our  Redeemer 
and  our  Sanctifier  are  ever  waiting  to  receive  our  worship, 
our  adoration;  ever  waiting  for  our  spiritual  approach, 
and  we  go  to  Him  in  praise,  in  prayer,  in  devout  com- 
munion, and  so  are  sanctified — sanctified  by  an  elevating 
intercourse,  a  hallowing  fellowship  with  our  holy  Heavenly 
Friend. 

By  faith  we  apprehend  that  God  reveals  Himself  to 
our  hearts,  peculiarly,  as  a  Holy  Spirit  whose  unperceived 
but  powerful  impulses  quicken  the  soul,  kindling  its  love, 
restraining  its  passion,  heightening  its  hopes,  and  we  lift 
our  heart  in  believing  prayer  that  God  will  come  to  us, 
that  Christ  will  come  to  u.<,  and  enter  our  heart  and  abide 
with  us,  making  us  His  temple,  His  dwelling-place,  and 
so  are  sanctified — sanctified  by  the  indwelling,  the  re- 
newing Spirit  of  our  God. 

By  faitli,  a  living  faith,  a  lasting  faith,  a  faith  which 
through  years  of  service  and  of  struggle,  of  love  and  of 
joy,  appropriates  the  promises  and  applies  the  truths  of 
God  to  the  aspiring  and  endeavouring  human  soul,  are 
we  made  holy. 

Is  this  all  ?  No  I  it  is  not  all ;  it  is  much,  but  it  is 
not  all. 

By  wafchfulnessy  by  taking  heed  unto  our  way,  by 
examining  our  own  heart,  by  "  keeping  our  heart  with  all 
diligence,^' — or,  as  it  is  literally  and  strikingly,  ^^  beyond 
all  keeping," — by  careful  avoidance  of  those  things  which 
however  harmless  to  others,  we  know  to  be  dangerous  to 
us,  by  conscientious  regulation  of  our  bodily  wants  and 
cravings,   by   shunning  that  society  in   which  we  find 
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ourselves  injured  and  our  life  depressed,  in  a  word,  by 
practical  Christian  wisdom,  are  we  kept  from  evil  and 
thus  drawn  to  God,  and  so  are  sanctified. 

By  worl',  by  kindly  usefulness,  by  loving  sympathy, 
by  weeping  with  them  that  weep  and  rejoicing  with  them 
that  do  rejoice,  by  encouraging  the  meek,  by  instructing 
the  ignorant,  by  raising  tho  fallen,  by  communicating 
truth,  bounty,  blessing,  to  them  that  are  in  need;  by 
giving  freely  of  that  store  which  we  have  so  freely 
received,  by  every  form  of  sympathy  and  succour,  we  are 
made  more  like  the  generous  and  holy  Giver  of  Himself, 
and  so  are  sanctified. 

And  if  last,  yet  surely  not  least — 

By  GoiVs  disrqjUne,  His  daily  discipline  in  our  homes 
and  in  our  business  and  when  among  our  friends,  in  all 
our  various  relations,  and  by  His  special  discipline  when 
He  visits  us  with  sorrow  and  trouble,  when  He  sends 
chastisement  in  Fatherly  love,  when  He  makes  our  feet 
to  pass  through  dark  shadows,  our  head  to  be  bowed 
under  stormy  heavens,  our  soul  to  be  burdened  with  a 
great  weight  of  grief,  when  thus  Ho  comes  to  us  and 
lays  His  hand  upon  us,  and  calls  us  to  closer  communion, 
to  nearer  following,  to  heartier  service,  then  are  we 
purified  in  spirit,  then  are  we  led  to  look  more  to  the 
things  which  are  unseen  and  eternal,  and  so  are  sanctified. 

Thus  are  we  led  upwards.  From  the  spot  of  earliest 
conviction  and  aspiration  and  resolution,  through  strug^e 
and  endeavour,  through  failure  and  disappointment, 
through  victory  and  thanksgiving,  along  paths  of  prayer- 
fulness  and  praise,  through  fields  of  activity  and  enter- 
prise— ^by  the  exercise  of  every  kind  of  Christian  virtue 
gladdening  and  strengthening  tho  soul,  we  rise  to  higher 
things ;  we  reach  advanced  truth,  a  firmer  faith,  a  deeper 
peace,  a  serener  joy,  a  brighter  hope  j  wo  pursue  a  more 
useful  course;  we  attain  to  a  more  steadfiEist  character;  we 
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show  more  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  everything  which 
tries  and  proves  us ;  and,  '^  after  the  pattern  of  that  Holy 
One  who  hath  called  us,  we  become  holy  in  all  manner 
of  conversation/^ 

This  I  believe  to  be  the  holiness  which  IS  scriptural, 
and  this  the  way  which  Scripture  sanctions  for  its  attain- 
ment. I  believe  that  those  who  imagine  that  anything 
like  perfection  or  completeness  of  Christian  character  is 
to  be  attained  suddenly  and  by  a  leap,  in  answer  to  faith, 
will  find  themselves  mistaken,  and,  like  men  that  essay  to 
fly  when  they  are  not  God-provided  with  wings,  they  will 
come  to  the  ground  and  be  bruised  by  the  fall.  I  am 
also  seriously  apprehensive  lest  a  large  number  of  Christian 
men,  catching  up  and  employing  the  passwords  and 
peculiarities  of  phraseology  of  these  new  teachers,  will 
vainly  suppose  themselves  to  be  possessed  of  a  higher 
life  when  they  have  only  acquired  another  language ;  and 
the  end  of  that  delusion  can  only  bo  evil.  Wc  may 
depend  on  it  that  any  theory,  however  productive  of 
present  brilliant  consequences',  which  is  nob  based  on  the 
Bible, — taken,  not  in  part,  but  as  a  whole,  read,  not  in  the 
letter,  but  in  the  spirit, — will,  in  the  end,  be  injurious  in  its 
working.  And  when  I  go  to  the  great  Teacher  to  learn 
of  Him,  and  read  through  the  letters  of  His  inspired 
Apostles,  and  when  I  consult  the  experience  and  history 
of  the  Church,  I  conclude  that  sanctity  of  heart,  that 
height  of  Christian  life,  is  only  to  be  attained  by  freely, 
patiently,  persistently,  employing  all  those  sources  of 
spiritual  benefit  which  the  Divine  Father  and  Saviour 
and  Disposer  of  all  has  placed  within  our  reach. 

Meantime  is  there  not  something  to  be  gained  from 
this  movement  ?  Yes ;  much,  I  reply.  We  have,  if  we 
are  Christ's,  consecrated  ourselves  to  Him ;  but  we  need 
again  and  again  to  re-consecrate  ourselves,  body  and 
spirit,  to  His  service,  to  renew  our  vows  unto  our  Lord. 
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By  all  means  let  us  so  do,  not  formally,  but  with  deepest 
sincerity,  at  home,  in  the  sanctuary,  at  the  table  of  the 
Lord. 

Wo  need  to  be  urged  to  take  a  lofty  view  of  our 
possible  attainments  now  and  here.  By  all  means  let  us 
correct  oar  thought,  if  it  has  been  low  and  narrow ;  let 
us  raise  our  ambition,  and  aspire  and  endeavour  after 
the  heights  of  holiness  which  rise  high  and  far  beyond 
our  present  standing-place.  Above  all,  we  need  to  learn 
that  there  is  great  help  to  be  gained  direct  from  God  in 
our  upward  course,  far  greater  than  most  of  us  haye  yet 
availed  ourselves  of.  We  have  not  been  taking  hold  of 
His  strength  as  we  might  have  done.  There  is  a  fountab 
of  blessed  power  on  which  to  draw,  and  we  come  to  it 
far  too  infrequently.  God's  spirit  is  amongst  us,  is 
brooding  over  us,  is  ready  to  renew,  to  refresh,  to  purifr, 
to  ennoble  us.  Let  us  be  more  believing  and  so  more 
prayerful  and  expectant,  and  so  richer  than  we  have  been 
in  heavenly  influence  and  elevating  power.  Our  hearts 
mufht  bo  holier  than  they  are;  our  lives  ml^M  be  higher. 
Let  us  watch,  let  us  work,  let  us  believe,  as,  even  amid 
the  di.^ tract  ions  and  the  doubts  of  the  present  time,  we 
might  and  should ;  let  us  realize  that  the  purchase  of  our 
Saviour's  work  is  a  very  ample  and  inexhaustible 
treasure  of  grace  and  life,  which  is  ours  to  partake  of, 
and  we  shall  be  more  of  what  Christ  looks  to  see  us,  and 
do  more  of  the  work  Ho  is  expecting  of  us ;  our  souls 
will  bear  more  of  His  likeness,  and  our  lives  will  be 
worthier  and  nobler,  with  more  beauty  dwelling  in  them 
and  more  blessing  flowing  from  them,  than  in  the  years 
which  are  gone.  W.  Clarkson,  B.A. 

Salisburij, 
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Oar  Parpose.— Many  learned  and  devoafc  men  have  gone  phUologicaUy  throngb 
this  TBnBi.i3f ,  this  book  of  Hebrew  hymns,  and  have  left  us  the  rich  results  of  their 
inqniries  in  volnmea  within  the  reach  of  every  Biblical  student.  To  do  the  mere 
verbal  hermtneutics  of  this  book,  even  as  well  as  it  has  been  done,  would  be  to  con- 
tribute nothing  fresh  in  the  way  of  evoking  or  enforcing  its  Divine  ideas.  A 
thorough  HoviLBTio  treatment  it  has  never  yet  received,  and  to  this  work  we  hero 
commit  ourselves,  determining  to  employ  the  best  results  of  modem  Biblical  schoUff  • 
ship. 

Our.  Method. — Our  plan  of  treatment  will  comprise  four  sections  :—(l)  The 
HiSTokr  of  the  passage.  Lyric  poetry,  which  the  book  is,  is  a  delineation  of  living 
character ;  and  the  key,  therefore,  to  unlock  the  meaning  and  reach  the  spirit  of  the 
words  is  a  knowledge  of  the  men  and  circumstances  that  the  poet  sketches  with  his 
lyric  penciL — (2)  Akkotjltioks  of  the  passage.  This  will  include  short  explanatory 
notes  on  any  ambiguous  word,  phrase,  or  allusion  that  may  occur. — (3)  The  Aaou- 
XSHT  of  the  passage.  A  knowledge  of  the  main  drift  of  an  author  is  amongst  the 
most  essential  conditions  for  interpreting  his  meaning. — (4)  The  Hovilxtics  of  the 
passage.  This  is  our  main  work.  We  shall  endeavour  so  to  group  the  Divine  ideas 
that  have  been  legitimately  educed,  as  to  suggest  such  thoughts,  and  indicate  such 
sermonizing  methods,  as  may  promote  the  proficiency  of  modem  pulpit  ministra* 
tions. 


Subject :  A  Portrait  of  a  Genuine  Penitent. 

{Continued  from  page  268.) 

HisTOBT. — See  page  263. 
Annotations. — Seepage  263. 
Abouuent. — Seepage  266. 

HoMiLETics. — We  have  said  £hat  this  psalm  contains  two 
subjects :  favours  which  a  penitent  implores,  and  arguments 
which  a  penitent  employs. 

I.  Favours  which  a  penitent  implores.     He  cries  to  Heaven. 

First :  For  ihliverance  from  sin.  This  we  have  dwelt  npon 
ali*eady.     (See  page  266.) 

He  cries  to  Heaven,—^ 

Secondly :  For  moral  restoration.  What  does  he  desire  to 
have  restored?  (1)  Lost  joy.  "Make  me  to  hear  joy  and 
gladness."  Prior  to  this  awful  sin,  David  was  buoyant  in  soul 
and  happy  in  his  thoughts,  affections,  and  aims.  His  consci- 
ence was  at  peace  in  him,  he  had  a  sense  of  the  approbation 
of  his  Maker.  But  that  is  gone.  He  is  miserable ;  a  sense  of 
guilt  like  a  worm  is  gnawing  within  him,  like  a  fire  in  the 
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• 
centre  of  his  being.      (2)  Lost  health.     "The  bones  wkiob 

Thou  bast  broken."  How  sin  prostrates  all  our  powers,  both 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  unmans  ns,  burns  and  steals 
the  vis  of  manhood  away.  A  good  conscience  re-invigorates 
the  man.  (3)  Lost  pimiy.  "  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  0 
God."  The  heart  is  the  centre  of  our  moral  being,  the  fountain 
of  our  activities.  Oat  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life.  Sin  has 
defiled  this  heart,  blackened  it  with  depravity,  so  that  it  is 
deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked."  The  peni- 
tent prays  for  its  restoration  :  "  Create  in  mo  a  clean  heart" 
(4)  Lost  ateudfastness.  "  Renew  a  right  spirit  within  me.'* 
Margin,  "a  constant  spirit."  Sin  unsettles  the  spirit,  dis- 
tracts it,  makes  it  capricious,  fickle,  changing  as  the  wind, 
unstable  as  water.  The  penitent  here  prays  for  stead&stness 
to  be  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  right. 

He  cries  to  Heaven,— 

Thirdly :  For  spiritual  preservation,  V  Cast  me  not  awftr 
from  Thy  presence,  and  take  not  Thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me."" 
He  felt  that  he  was  not  entirely  rejected,  God  had  not  as  yet 
thrown  him  off.  He  had  not  withdrawn  from  him  His  Spirit, 
as  He  withdrew  all  light  from  Saul,  all  strength  from  Sam- 
son ;  but  deeply  did  he  feel  the  danger  of  sach  a  loss,  and 
intensely  does  he  deprecate  it.  Oh,  if  God  casts  us  off,  if  He 
withdraws  His  Spirit  from  us,  if  He  ceases  to  "  uphold  "  us, 
what  becomes  of  us  ?  Ah,  what  ?  Detach  us  from  God,  and 
we  become  like  planets  cut  from  their  centre,  we  rush  into 
darkness  and  confusion  truly.  "  Hold  Thou  us  up,  and  we 
shall  be  safe." 

He  cries  to  Heaven, — 

Fourthly :  For  religious  prosperitjj,  •  "  Do  good  in  Thy  good 
pleasure  unto  Zion,  and  build  Thou  the  walls  of  Jerusalem." 
To  pray  for  Jerusalem,  means  to  pray  for  the  prosperity  of 
religion  in  the  country.  "  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jexusalem, 
they  shall  prosper  that  love  Thee."  ''Ye  that  make  mention 
of  the  Lord,  keep  not  silence  and  give  Him  no  rest  till  He 
establish  and  till  He  make  Jerusalem  a  praise  on  the  earth." 
Two  remarks  are  suggested  here.     (1)  That  homaa  ruleis 
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should  be  specially  desirous  for  the  promotion  of  religion  in 
their  conntrj.  David  was  a  king ;  and  the  advancement  of 
pore  religion  in  his  conntrj  was  a  subject  in  which  he  felt 
deep  concern.  Whilst  all  men*,  even  in  their  private  capacity, 
should  earnestly  seek  the  extension  of  the  trae  religion,  and 
should  join  in  the  prayer,  ''Let  the  people  praise  Thee,  O 
Lord,"  etc.,  "  Thy  kingdom  come,"  etc.,  kings  should  be 
specially  earnestly  concerned  in  the  matter.  The  more  reli- 
gion in  a  country,  the  more  all  wholesome  laws  are  obeyed, 
the  firmer  the  social  order  is  preserved.  (2)  That  the  promo- 
tion of  spiritual  religion  in  a  country  can  alone  render  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  a  people  acceptable  to  God.  Where  a 
people's  heart  is  filled  with  Divine  gratitude,  there  God  will 
be  pleased  with  the  sacrifices  of  righteousness.  But  where 
this  gratitude  exists  not,  all  sacrifices  are  an  abomination.  No 
offering  to  God,  however  costly,  is  acceptable  to  Him  until  the 
offerer  has  presented  first  himself  as  a  living  sacrifice. 

Such  are  the  favours  which  this  penitent  implores,  and 
every  genuine  penitent  prays  for  the  same — deliverance  from 
sin,  moral  restoration,  spiritual  preservation,  and  religious 
prosperity. 

II.      The    AEGUMBNTS    WHICH    A    PENITENT    EMPLOYS.       What 

are  his  pleas  P    What  are  the  grounds  on  which  this  penitent 
bases  his  entreaties  ? 

First :  The  mercy  of  Ood.  "  Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  God, 
according  to  Thy  lovingkindness ;  according  unto  the  multi- 
tude of  Thy  tender  mercies."  Deeply  as  he  had  sunk  in  sin,  he 
had  not  as  yet  lost  faith  in  the  freeness  and  fulness  of  Divine 
mercy.  It  was  mercy  he  needed  ;  justice  would  scathe  him, 
power  would  crush  him.  He  was  miserable,  and  he  felt  that 
his  misery  was  deserved.    Hence  mercy  was  his  only  hope. 

*•  *Ti8  mercy,  mercy,  I  implore, 
I  would  Thy  pity  move ; 
Thy  grace  is  an  exhaostless  store, 
And  Thou  Thyself  art  love." 

He  bases  his  entreaties  on, — 

Secondly:   His  personal  confession.     "For  I  acknowledge 
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my  transgressions,  and  my  sin  is  ever  before  me."  Whikt 
he  would  not  consider  confession  as  giving  a  claim  to  the 
favonr  of  God,  he  know  it  was  a  condition  of  forgiveness. 
He  who  does  not  confess  his  sins  with  a  broken,  penitent,  con- 
trite heart  has  no  reason  to  hope  for  absolation.  It  is  sin, 
not  its  consequences,  that  he  deplores.  Genuine  penitence  is 
not  so  alarmed  at  hell  as  at  iniquity.  Sin  is  the  abominftbto 
thing. 

He  bases  his  entreaties  on, — 

Thirdly:  The  necessittj  of  inward  purity.  "Behold,  Thou 
desirest  truth  in  the  inward  parts ;  and  in  the  hidden  pari 
Thou  shalt  make  me  to  know  wisdom."  Observe  here  (1) 
That  genuine  religion  has  its  seat  in  the  soul.  "  The  inward 
parts."  It  is  not  in  language,  however  scriptural ;  not  in 
services,  however  unexceptionable  in  their  external  character. 
It  is  something  in  the  "  inward  parts."  It  is  supreme  love  for 
the  supremely  good.  (2)  That  genuine  religion  is  a  reali^. 
"  Truth  in  the  inward  parts."  It  is  not  a  passing  sentiment, 
or  a  flitting  thought,  but  a  reality^ — not  a  fiction,  but  a  force,  a 
living  force.  It  is  an  "  incorruptible  seed,"  not  a  withering 
plant,  a  fixed  star,  not  a  flying  meteor.  The  only  real  thing 
in  human  character  is  religion.  (3)  That  genuine  religion 
is  what  God  requires.  "Thou  desirest  truth."  "God  is  a 
Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship 
Him."  The  great  object  of  the  Divine  desire  in  relation  to 
man,  is  "  truth  in  the  inward  parts,"  moral  realiiy,  (4)  That 
genuine  religion  is  Divinely  imparted.  "In  the  hidden  part 
Thou  shalt  make  me  to  know  wisdom."  "  Every  good  and 
perfect  gift  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights,"  etc. 
God  alone  can  teach  the  heart. 

He  bases  his  entreaties  on, — 

Fourthly :  His  determination  to  he  useful,  "  Restore  unto 
me  the  joy  of  Thy  salvation,  and  uphold  me  with  Thy  free 
Spirit.  Then  will  I  teach  transgressors  Thy  ways;  and 
sinners  shall  be  converted  unto  Thee."  Should  he  have  what 
he  sought,  he  promises  to  devote  himself  to  spiritual  usefol- 
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ness.     Learn  from  this  passage,  (1)  That  the  conversion,  of 
sinners  is  a  work  pleasing  to  Ood.     This  penitent  thought*  so, 
otherwise  why  did  he  make  this  plea  ?     We  know  that  it  is 
so.     Like  the  father  of  the  prodigal  of  old,  God  is  delighted 
at  the  return  of  sinners.  He  rejoices  over  them.     (2)  That 
the  conversion  of  sinners  requires  moral  instruction,  "  Then 
will   I  teach  transgressors  Thy  ways."      Sinners    must  be 
instructed  as  to  their  moral  condition,  as '  to  the  claims  of 
God,  as  to  the  love  of  Christ,  as  to  the  importance  of  salva- 
tion.    (3)  That  moral  instruction  can  only  be  imparked  by 
those  who  have  been,  restored  to  the  Divine  favour.     *'  Restore 
unto  me  the  joy  of  Thy  salvation ;  and  uphold  me  with  Thy 
free  Spirit,  then  will  I  teach  trangressors  Thy  ways."     As  a 
rule  the  converted  alone  can  convert.     Ho  who  is  in  closest 
alliance  with  the  Divine  will  be  the  most  qualified  effectively 
to  teach  transgressors  their  ways. 
He  bases  his  entreaties  on, — 

Fifthly  :  The  Divine  acceptance  of  genuine  contrition,  "  A 
broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  Thou  wilt  not  despise." 
Perowne  observes  on  this  verse,  that,  *'  When  speaking  of 
thankfulness,  we  might  have  expected  him  to  say,  a  joyful 
heart,  or  a  thankful  heart ;  but,  instead  of  that,  he  says, 
a  contrite  heart.  For  the  joy  of  forgiveness  does  not  banish 
sorrow  and  contrition  for  sin ;  this  will  still  continue ;  and 
the  deeper  the  sense  of  sin  and  the  truer  the  sorrow  for  it,  the 
more  heartfelt  also  will  be  the  thankfulness  for  pardon  and 
reconciliation.  The  tender,  humble,  broken  heart  is  therefore 
the  best  thank-offering." 

Conclusion, — Learn  from  this  psalm, — 
First :  The  grand  curse  of  humanity.  What  is  that  ?  Sin. 
What  inexpressible  agony  this  sin  of  David  carried  into 
his  heart.  What  darkness,  what  tempests,  what  pangs,  what 
horrors,  what  inward  convulsions.  If  one  sin  could  do  all 
this,  what  will  not  the  sins  of  a  life  effect?  Sin  is  the  accursed 
thing.  It  is  the  poisoa'  in  his  cup ;  it  is  the  vims  in  his 
veins ;  it  is  that  which  has  brought  death  into  the  world  and 
all  our  woe.      It  is  loathsomeness  in  itself.     *'  It  is  not  every 
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unclean  thing,*'  says  Trench,  '*  that  offends  the  sight ;  while  the 

slightest  stain  upon  some  things  will  excite  in  ns  deep  dislike : 

the  feeling  depends  entirely  npon  the  natnre  of  the  thing  and 

the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied.     We  pass  hy  an  uncleao 

stone  unnoticed ;  it  is  unconscious  of  its  state,  and  meant  to 

be  trampled  under  foot.     But  rising 'a  step  higher  in  the 

scale  of  creation,  to  an  unclean  plant,  we  become  conscious  of 

a  slight  emotion  of  dislike ;  because  we  see  that  which  mi^t 

have  pleased  thd  eye  and  have  beautified  a  spot  in  the  creation 

disfigured  and  useless.     An  unclean  animal  creates  our  dislike 

still  more,  for,  instead  of  proving  useful  in  any  way,  it  is 

merely  a  moving  pollution.     But  an  unclean  human  being 

excites  our  loathing  moro  than  all ;  it  presents  our  nature  in 

a  light  so  disgusting  that  it  lessens  our  pity  for  him  if  he  he 

miserable,  and  excites  in  us  ideas  of  disease,  contamination. 

and  pain.     But  an  unclean  spirit — it  is  loathsome  above  aO 

things  ;  it  is  the  soul  and  essence  of  pollution,  it  is  the  most 

unclean  animal  in  the  universe,  it   is  the  spectacle  which 

excites  the  deep  dislike  of  God  Himself.     His  dislike  of  it  is 

the  moro  intense,  because  originally  it  was  pure,  and  capable 

of  making  perpetual  advances   towards   Divine   perfection; 

whereas  it  now  presents  itself  to  His  eye  robbed  of  all  its 

purity  and  defiled  in  all  its  powers,  a  fountain  of  pollution." 

Learn, — 

Secondly:  The  grand  tcorJc  of  humanity.  What  is  that? 
To  get  rid  of  sin,  to  get  it  washed  away,  to  get  it  thoroughlj 
eradicated  from  the  humai\  soul.  To  this  work  all  the  ener- 
gies of  men  should  be  concentrated  and  directed.  For  tlu5 
Christ  came  into  the  world  and  died.  He  '*  came  to  put  away 
sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself."  For  this  every  man  should 
labour  with  intense  and  unremitting  labour. 
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The  Book  of  Job  ia  one  of  the  grandest  sections  of  Divine  Scripture.    It  has  never 
yet,  to  our  knowledge,  been  treated  in  a  purely  Homiletic  method  for  Homiletio 
ends.    Besides  many  learned  expositions  on  the  book  found  in  our  general  com- 
mentfluies,  we  have  special  exegetical  volumes  of  good  scholarly  and  critical  worth ; 
such  as  Drs.  Barnes,  Wemrss,  Mason  Goods,  Noyes  Lee,  Dehtssch,  and  Herman 
Hedwiok  Bernard :.  the  last  is  in  every  way  a  masterly  production.    For  us,  there- 
fore, to  go  into  philology  and  verbal  criticism,  when  such  admirable  works  are 
available  to  all  students,  would  be  superfluous,  if  not  presumption.    Ambiguous 
terms,  when  they  occur,  we  shall  of  course  explain,  and  occasionally  suggest  an  im- 
proved rendering ;  but  our  work  wiU  be  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  Homiletic.    We  shall 
essay  to  bring  out  from  the  grand  old  words  tiiose  Divine  verities  which  are  true 
and  vital  to  man  as  man  in  all  lands  and  ages.    These  truths  we  shaU  frame  in  ui 
order  as  phil(»ophic  and  suggestive  as  our  best  powers  will  enable  ua  to  do ;  and 
this  in  order  to  help  the  earnest  preachers  of  God's  Holy  Word. 


Subject:  A  Solemn  Asseveration,  a  Noble  Determination, 

and  a  Weighty  BefLection. 

"  Moreover  Job  continued  his  parable,  and  said,'*  eto. — Job  xxyu.  1-10. 

KxEOETicAJi  Bemabks. — One  might  have  expected  that  Zophar  would 
have  spoken  next.  Indeed  Wemyss  asserts  that  he  did,  and  that 
this  whole  chapter  is  his  utterance ;  but  by  general  consent  Job  now 
commences  a  speech  which  he  continues  to  the  close  of  chapter  xxxl. 
Eliphaz^  Bildad,  and  Zophar  have  retired  from  the  field  of  controversy 
and  return  no  more. 

Ver.  1. — **  Moreover  Job  continued  his  parable,  and  said,"  Though  the 
word  parable  properly  denotes  a  comparison,  it  is  used  here  and  else, 
where  to  denote  a  sententious  discourse ;  and  the  words  may  be  ren- 
dered :  **  Job  took  up  again  his  impressive  discourse,  and  said.*' 

Ver.  2. — **A8  God  liveth,^'  A  form  of  solemn  adjuration,  and  means,  as 
certainly  as  God  liveth.  "Hath  taken  away  my  judgment,'^  This 
means  perhaps,  who  hath  rejected  my  cause.  "  And  the  Almighty ^  who 
hath  vexed  my  totiZ.'*    Margin,  made  my  soul  bitter. 

Ver.  3. — **All  the  while  my  breath  is  in  me,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  is  in  my 
fwstriU."  This  means,  as  long  as  I  live  and  the  Spirit  of  God  sustains 
mc. 

Ver.  4. — **My  lips  shall  not  speak  wickedness,  nor  my  tongue  utter  deceit" 
He  means  to  say,  as  certainly  as  God  Almighty  liveth,  he  would  not  vin- 
dicate  wickedness,  or  deal  in  sophistry.  As  if  he  had  said,  "  If  I  were  to 
confess  myself  a  guilty  man  and  a  sinner,  my  lips  would  speak  iniquity, 
which  they  never  shall." 

Ver.  6.—"  God  forbid  that  I  should  justify  you^  This  means.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  admit  the  accuracy  of  your  charges  against  mo.  I  cannot 
concede  that  I  am  a  great  sinner  because  I  am  a  great  sufferer.  He 
was  conscious  of  his  integrity.    **  Till  I  die  I  will  not  rtmove  min 
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integrity  from  m«.*'  I  will  not,  I  cannot  admit  that  I  have  been  insin- 
cere or  hypocritical.  With  my  last  breath  I  will  maintain  my  on- 
cerity. 

Ver.  6. — *'  My  rigkteotuness  I  hold  fasti  and  icill  not  let  it  go :  my  heart 
shall  not  reproach  me  so  long  as  I  live. "  I  cleave  to  my  righteonBnes§ 
and  firmly  maintain  it  has  ever  been  with  me  and  never  for  a  moment 
left  me.  I  have  never  acted  the  hypocrite,  I  have  lost  much — ^propeity, 
health,  friends,  etc.,  bat  I  have  never  lost  my  sincerity. 

Ver.  7. — '*  Let  mine  enemy  be  as  the  meked,  and  he  that  riseth  up  ogaiMtt 
me  as  the  unrighteous,"  This  is  probably  said  that  he  might  show  that 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  justify  the  wicked,  and  that  in  all  he  had  suiH 
was  no  part  of  his  purpose  to  express  approbation  of  their  course,  ffis 
friends  had  charged  him  with  this ;  but  he  now  solemnly  disclaims  it, 
and  says  that  he  had  no  such  design.  To  show  how  little  he  meant  to 
justify  the  wicked,'he  says  that  the  utmost  he  could  desire  for  an  oiemy 
would  be  that  he  would  be  treated  as  he  believed  the  wicked  wonld  be. 
"Although  I  have  spoken  of  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  do  not  suppose 
that  I  envy  them.  In  all  my  wretchedness  I  would  not  exchange  my 
position  for  theirs.  Yea,  if  I  had  an  enemy,  the  worst  thing  I  coqM 
wish  for  him  would  be  that  he  should  have  the  morfd  ivretchednees  of 
the  wicked  man." 

Ver.  8. — '*  For  what  is  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite"  The  hypocrite,  or  Ike 
wicked  man,  may  have,  and  often  has,  great  gain  it  is  true ;  but  what  is 
the  worth  of  his  hope  ?  '*  Though  he  hath  gained,  when  God  takelh  awaj 
his  soul"    When  he  dies,  where  is  his  hope  ? 

Ver.  9, 10. — "  Will  Ood  hear  his  cry  when  trouble  cometh  upon  him  f  WUl 
he  delight  himself  in  the  Almighty  I  will  he  always  call  upon  Ood  I "  Dr. 
Bernard  seems  to  me  to  express  the  idea  of  Job  here.  "  Can  be 
delight  himself  in  the  Almighty?  Can  he  call  on  God  at  all  times,  as 
I  do  ?  Almost  intolerable  as  are  my  sufferings,  I  have  yet  this  great 
consolation,  that  I  can  call  upon  God  and  with  confidence  dedaie  to 
Him  my  readiness  to  appear  at  any  time  before  His  judgment  seat  for 
the  purpose  of  clearing  myself  of  any  charge  that  may  be  brooghl 
against  me,  and  of  fully  proving  my  innocence.  Can  the  wicked  nua* 
can  the  iniquitous  man  do  this  ?  How  absurd,  then,  wonld  it  4>e  of  fov 
to  suppose  for  one  moment  that  I  envy  their  lot." 

HoMiLETics. — "Wo  have  in  these  verses  three  subjects  for 
useful  thought. 

I.  A  SOLEMN  ASSEVERATION.  "As  God  livefch."  Tho  worfa 
imply  a  belief, — 

First :  In  the  reality  of  the  Divine  existence.  "  As  God 
liveth."  He  lives,  this  is  a  fact  incontrovertible,  eternal,  funda* 
mental.  This  fact  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  facts,  gives 
meaning,  harmony,  unity,  to  all  facts.     The  man  wbo  denies 
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this  fact  lives  in  the  realm  of  phantasies  and  fancies ;  the  man 
who  ignores  it  is  unconscious  of  the  inspiration  of  true  life. 
"  As  God  liveth."  Whilst  some  deny  this  fact,  the  bulk  of  the 
race  practically  ignore  it — they  are  without  God  in  the  world. 
The  words  imply  a  belief, — 

Secondly :  In  the  aivfulness  of  the  Divine  existence.     There 

is  a  sublime  awfulness  in  the  words  "  As  God  liveth."    Of  ail 

solemn  facts  in  the  universe,  the  most  solemn  is  this,  "  God 

liveth."     He  who  looks  into  all  hearts,  loathes  all  depravities, 

supports  all  existence,  and  who  will  in  no  wise  clear  the  guilty 

"  He  liveth."     All  souls  may  well  stand  in  trembling  awe  in 

the  presence  of  this  fact.    "How  dreadful  is  this  place!"    Yes, 

the  place  where  He  is,  is  dreadful ;  but  the  fact  that  He  is,  is 

more  dreadful  still.     "  The  Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple ;  let 

aU  the  earth  keep  silence  before  Him." 

The  words  imply  a  belief, — 

Thirdly :  In  the  severity  of  the  Divine  existence.  "  Who 
hath  taken  away  my  judgment,  and  the  Almighty  who  hath 
vexed  my  soul."  As  nature  has  winter  as  well  as  summer,  so 
God  has  a  severe  as  well  as  a  benign  aspect. 

Fourthly:  In  the  nearness  of  the  Divine  existence.  "  The 
spirit  of  God  is  in  my  nostrils.  His  breath  is  my  life."  "  He 
is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us."  "  In  Him  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being." 

Oh  that  men  would  practically  recognise  this  fact!  that  Go:l 
is  real,  awful,  and  so  near  to  all.     "  He  that  cometh  unto  God 
must  believe  that  He  is,  and  that  He  is  the  rewarder  of  all 
tliem  that  diligently  seek  Him. " 
We  have  in  these  verses, — 

n.  A  NOBLE  DETERMINATION".  "My  lips  shall  uot  speak 
wickedness,  nor  my  tongue  utter  deceit.  God  forbid  that  1 
should  justify  you,  till  I  die  I  will  not  remove  mine  integrity 
from  me ;  my  righteousness  I  hold  fast  and  will  not  let  it  go  ; 
my  heart  shall  not  reproach  me  so  long  as  I  live."  What  does 
he  determine  ? 

First :  Never  to  swerve  from  rectitude,  "  TUl  I  die  I  will 
not  remove  mine  integrity  from  me  ;  my  righteousness  I  hold 
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fast  and  will  not  let  it  go."  Whatever  happens  to  me  I  will 
not  play  the  false,  I  will  not  be  insincere.  I  will  be  real,  I 
will  be  faithful  to  my  conscience.;  my  righteousness  I  Vill 
hold  fast.  I  conld  not  hold  my  property,  it  is  gone ;  nor  my 
children,  they  have  been  taken  from  me ;  nor  my  health,  it 
has  departed ;  nor  my  fiiends,  for  they  have  failed  me ;  nor 
my  reputation,  slander  has  stolen  it  away ;  but  my  righteous- 
ness I  hold  fast.  No  one  can  rob  me  of  my  integrity,  or  de- 
stroy the  consciousness  that  I  am  sincere.  Alas !  many  hare 
no  righteousness  to  hold ;  and  some  who  have  it  hold  it  with 
a  feeble  grasp,  and  will  give  it  up  for  some  tempting  offer. 
But  to  have  it  and  to  hold  it,  this  is  truly  noble ;  to  hold  it  as 
a  drowning  man  holds  a  rope  thrown  out  for  his  rescue,  holds 
it  amidst  the  furious  winds  and  dashing  billows.  Thank  God! 
we  can  hold  it  if  we  have  it ;  no  power  in  the  universe  can 
take  it  p.way  without  our  consent. 

He  determines, —        # 

Secondly :  Never  to  vindicaie  wickedness,  "  Let  mine  enemy 
be  as  the  wicked,  and  he  that  riseth  up  against  me  as  the  un- 
righteous," etc. 

Job  has  so  many  times  alluded  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked  that  he  is  apprehensive  he  may  be  suspected  of  envying 
their  lot,  and  of  wishing  to  be  in  their  place — a  suspicion  in 
the  highest  degree  offensive  to  him.  In  order  therefore  to 
prevent  his  friends  from  entertaining  any  such  erroneous  no- 
tions, he  says :  "  Let  mine  enemy  be  as  the  wicked  man,  and 
mine  adversary  as  the  iniquitous  man.  So  &r  from  envying 
the  wicked  on  account  of  their  success  and  prosperity,  I  wonld 
not  for  the  world  exchange  my  condition,  miserable  and 
wretched  as  it  is,  for  theirs,  well  knowing  that  the  stings  of 
my  conscience  would  be  infinitely  more  painful  than  these 
sores  with  which  I  am  covered  from  the  sole  of  my  foot  to  the 
crown  of  my  head." 

Great  is  the  tendency  of  some  men  to  vindicate  wickedness 
in  connection  with  wealth  and  worldly  power.  Intemperance, 
debauchery,  gambling,  laziness,  haughtiness,  a  "  fiftst  life  ;*' 
these,  in  what  are  called  the  nobilities  and  royalties,  are  vexy 
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venial  evils,  if  indeed  evils  at  all.  Let  us  catch  the  inspiration 
of  this  old  Arabian,  and  determine  never  to  vindicate  wicked- 
ness even  in  connection  with  worldly  greatness  ;  to  damn  it 
everywhere. 

III.  A  WEIGHTY  REFLECTION.  "  What  is  the  hope  of  the 
hypocrite,  thongh  he  hath  gained,*  when  God  taketh  away  his 
sonl  ?  Will  God  hear  his  cry  when  trouble  cometh  upon  him  ?  ** 

The  writer  reflects  here  npon  the  wicked  men  of  wealth, 
and  he  conclndes — 

First :  That  in  death  they  will  have  no  hope,  "  What  is  the 
hope  of  the  hypocrite,  though  he  hath  gained,  when  God  taketh 
away  his  soul  ?"  The  "  soul "  here  means  life  ;  and  death  is 
God  taking  away  the  life.  A  man  dies,  not  by  accident,  age, 
or  disease,  but  because  God  hath  taken  away  the  life.  "  The 
Lord  gave,  the  Lord  hath  taken  away.''  But  what  hope  has 
a  wicked  man  at  this  period  P  None.  It  might  have  flick- 
ered up  to  this  moment,  but  the  cold  chill  of  death  puts  it  out 
for  ever,  and  his  soul  is  enshrouded  in  a  starless  despair. 

Secondly :  That  in  trouble  they  will  have  no  answer  to  their 
prayers  or  delight  in  God.  *'Will  God  hear  his  cry  when 
trouble  cometh  upon  him  ?  Will  he  delight  himself  in  the 
Almighty  ?  will  he  always  call  on  God  ? "  Trouble  will 
oome  upon  him — that  is  destiny ;  he  will  cry  to  God  when  in 
trouble — that  is  instinct.  But  wQl  he  be  answered  ?  The  in- 
terrogative means,  no.  He  will  not  hear  his  "  cry."  '^  He  will 
laugh  at  their  calamities,  and  mock  when  their  fear  cometh.'* 
A  good  man  delights  in  God;  but  God  to  a  wicked  man  is  ter- 
rific and  repugnant. 

Conclusion. — ^Learn, — 

Eirst :  The  greatest  reality  outside  of  us.  What  is  that  ? 
Gob.  All  else  is  shadow.  He  is  a  substance.  Bealize  this ; 
set  the  Lord  always  before  you. 

Secondly :  The  greatest  worth  inside  of  us.  What  is  that  P 
Virtue,  or  what  is  here  called  "  integrity,"  "  righteousness." 
This  is  more  valuable  to  a  man  than  kingdoms  or  riches  of  the 
world.  With  this,  he  has  hope  in  death  and  joy  in  God  for 
evermore. 
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Ab  onr  pnrpose  in  the  treatment  of  tbis  Gospel  is  purely  the  development,  in  the 
briefest  and  most  snggestire  form,  of  Bermonic  outlines,  we  most  refer  our  resdcn 
to  the  following  workis  for  all  critical  inquiries  into  the  author  and  authorship  of 
the  book,  and  also  for  any  minute  criticisms  on  diflElcult  clauses.  The  works  «• 
nhall  espeoially  consult  are : — **  Introduction  to  New  Testament,"  by  Bleek ;  **  Cos* 
mentiury  on  John,'*  by  Tholuck ;  **  Commentary  on  John."  by  Uengetenbei^ ;  '*  !>> 
troducuonto  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,"  by  Wostcott;  "The  Gospel  History,** I7 
Bbrard ;  "Our  Lord's  Divinity."  by  Liddon ;  "  St.  John's  Gospel,*'  by  Oosteisee 
•<  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,"  by  Domer ;  Lange;  eta,  etc. 


Su1:]ject :  Christ  and  Men. 

"  Then  said  Jesns  again  nnto  them,  I  go  my  way,  and  ye 
shall  seek  Me,  and  shall  die  in  your  sins :  whither  I  go, ye 
cannot  come." — John  viii.  21. 

Exposition  :  Ver.  21. — *'^nd  shall  die  in  your  iint"  ip  rH  ifia^l^  £ywt. 
It  should  be  *'  in  your  sin."  It  does  not  mean,  you  shall  die  for  yont 
sins,  but  in  your  sin,  in  your  moral  guiltiness.  **  If  they  persisted  in 
their  unbelief  and  rejection  of  Him,  they  could  hare  no  salvation,  they 
must  die  in  their  sin,  because  they  rejected  the  one  BaTioor  from  the 
power  and  curse  of  sin.*' 

HoMiLETics. — There  are  three  things  here  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. 

I.  The  wiTiiDEAWMENT  OP  Christ  from  men. 

First :  Christ  had  a  tvay,  "  My  way."  By  His  "  way  "  He 
nndonhtedly  means  His  way  throngh  the  Cross  np  to  His 
Father*s  presence  and  His  native  heavens.  As  if  He  bd 
said,  I  have  a  way  clearly  defined,  though  ragged  and  tortar- 
ing  in  some  parts.  In  that  way  I  go,  in  it  I  shall  not  pause, 
and  from  it  I  shall  not  swerve.  What  a  "way"  was  Hial 
It  will  he  the  study  of  eternity. 

Secondly  :  Christ  pursued  His  "  way  "  voluiitarily.  "  I  go." 
You  cannot  force  Me.  I  am  not  the  victim  of  coercion,  I  am 
free.  (1)  The  voluntariness  of  Christ's  death  is  no  extenua- 
tion of  the  guilt  of  His  murderers."  The  Son  of  Man  goeth  is 
it  is  written  of  Him,  but  woe  unto  that  man  by  whom  He  is 
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betrayed."  (2)  The  voluntariness  of  Christ's  death  is  the 
glory  of  His  history.  Why  has  Christ's  death  the  power,  not 
only  to  save  humanity,  but  to  thrill  and  charm  the  universe  ? 
Because  it  was  free,  "  I  have  power  to  lay  down  my  life,  and 
power  to  take  it  up  again." 

A  more  terrible  calamity  cannot  happen  to  men,  than  the 
withdrawment  of  Christ  from  their  midst.  A  greater  calamity 
far  than  if  the  sun  were  to  withdraw  from  the  heavens,  and 
leave  them  in  sackcloth.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  Christ 
withdraws  from  impenitent  men  now.  Another  thing  here 
worthy  of  attention  is, — 

11.  The  fruitless  seeking  op  Christ  by  men.  "  Ye  shall  seek 
me,  and  shall  die  in  your  sins."  This  is  a  repetition  of  what 
Jesus  had  before  said  in  the  previous  chapter.  "  Ye  shall  seek 
me  but  shall  not  find  me."  When  I  am  gone,  and  the  judg- 
ments of  heaven  will  descend  on  year  country,  you  will  be 
seeking  me,  but  you  will  not  find  me  ;  you  will  have  filled  up 
the  measure  of  your  iniquity,  the  things  that  belong  to  your 
peace  will  be  hid  from  your  eyes. 

First :  The  fruitless  seeking  is  possible.  There  is  a  fruit- 
less seeking  for  Christ.  The  day  of  grace  closes  with  some 
men  even  while  they  are  in  the  world.  In  the  judgment 
He  will  be  earnestly  songht,  but  shall  not  be  found.  "  Many 
shall  say  unto  me  on  that  day,"  etc.,  etc. 

Secondly :  This  fruitless  seeking  is  lamentable,  "  Ye 
shall  die  in  your  sins."  Sin  is  like  quicksand,  the  man 
who  walks  on  it  must  ultimately  sink  and  be  lost.  "  It  some- 
times happens  on  the  coast  of  Britain  or  Scotland  that  a 
person  walking  on  the  sand  will  suddenly  find  a  difficulty  in 
walking.  The  shore  is  like  pitch,  to  which  the  soles  of  his 
feet  cling.  The  coast  appears  perfectly  dry,  but  the  footprints 
that  he  leaves  are  immediately  filled  with  water.  Nothing 
distinguishes  the  sand  which  is  solid  from  that  which  is  not. 
He  passes  on,  unaware  of  his  danger.  Suddenly  he  sinks.  He 
looks  at  his  feet :  the  sand  covers  them.  He  wishes  to  turn 
back,  but  with  every  effort  sinks  more  deeply.  With  indescrib- 
able terror  he  finds  he  is  involved  in  a  quicksand.     He  throws 
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down  his  burden;  bnt  it  is  already  too  late.  The  slow  bnnal 
of  honrs  eontinnes ;  the  sand  reaches  to  his  waist,  to  his  chest, 
to  his  neck ;  now  only  his  face  is  visible.  He  cries ;  the  sand 
fills  his  month,  and  all  is  silent."  What  a  striking  emblem 
of  the  danger  of  sin !  Another  thing  worthy  of  attention 
here  is, — 

III.  The  eternal  separation  of  Christ  from  las. 
"  Whither  I  go  ye  cannot  come."  The  separation  will  be 
complete  and  irreversible.  "  Ye  cannot  come."  Christ  had 
said  this  before  (vii.  34),  and  He  refers  to  it  again  (xiii.  33). 
So  that  to  Him  the  words  had  a  terrible  meaning.  More 
terrible  words  than  these  conld  not  be  sounded  in  human  ears, 
"Ye  cannot  come."  It  means  incorrigible  depravity,  hopeless 
misery.  Separation  from  Christ  is  hell.  The  commission  o! 
every  sin  contributes  to  the  construction  of  the  impassaUe 
gnlf. 


(Strms  d  Cl^0ttgl^. 


Subjaot:  The  Voice  tcom.  Heaven. 

And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  onto  me,  Write,  Blessed  are 
the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth  :  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit, 
that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours ;  and  their  works  do  follow  them.*' 
— Rkv,  xiv.  13. 

HOW  much  light  dwells  in  this  familiar  sentence !  How 
many  truths  gleam  from  it — gleam  with  all  the  varied 
beauty  of  the  stones  in  the  breast-plate  of  the  Hebrew  priest 
of  old !    We  have  here : — 

I.  The  Divine  care  for  the  bereaved.  "  I  heard  a  voice 
from  heaven  '*..."  Saith  the  Spirit."  The  Apostle  was 
evidently  thinking — a  vision  was  passing  before  him  that  made 
the  thought  very  vivid,  of  the  persecution  of  the  martyrs  even 
unto  death,  and  of  the  terrible  havoc  that  the  sharp  sickle  of 
death  would  work  through  the  ages.     While  he  is  thinkiDg  of 
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the  death  that  would  thus  befall  men,  he  is  led  to  contemplate 
the  voice  and  the  writing  of  consolation.  These  come  from 
heaven.  Heaven  cares  for  earth  in  its  bitterest  experiences. 
The  Bible  is  full  of  this  doctrine.  So  we  often  rightly  sing 
Faber's  lines — 

*<  There  is  no  place  where  earth's  sorrows 
Are  more  felt  than  up  in  heaven.'* 

Every  time  the  earth  is  torn  for  a  new  grave,  the  heavens, 
though  they  often  seem  to  be  cold  and  still,  are  not  impassive. 
There  is  "a  voice  from  heaven ; "  there  is  a  message  for 
mourners  from  the  skies.  There  is  trouble  down  here,  but 
there  is  sympathy  up  there.  There  is  the  fatherly  care  of 
God,  the  brotherly  care  of  Christ,  and  the  consoling  care  of 
the  Comforter.  So,  when  there  is  bereavement,  it  is  not  only 
that  human  lips  are  ready  with  their  utterances  of  kindness. 
Many  of  us  have  had  good  reason  for  thanking  God  for  such 
human  voices.  But  there  is  a  Divine  voice  as  well.  In  the 
time  of  bereavement  it  is  not  only  that  human  letters  charged 
with  tenderness  and  sympathy  reach  us  in  our  woe  ;  but  there 
is  a  Divine  handwriting  often  almost  invisible,  and  perhaps 
never  rightly  read,  except  in  the  firelight  of  affliction.  Why 
is  the  message  for  mourners  to  be  written  ?  "  Write  " — ^that 
the  message  may  come  softly  and  with  tender  silence. 
"Write  " — that  the  message  may  come  where  grief  secludes 
itself.  "Write" — that  though  human  voices  grow  old  and 
become  still  in  death,  it  may  come  perpetually.  The  message 
from  Heaven  is,  moreover,  afiirmed  and  emphasized  by  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  who  reveals  to  men's  minds  what  the  human 
eye  has  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  the  human  heart  conceived. 
Here  we  have : — 

II.  A  Divine  revelation  about  the  holt  dead.  Mary's 
cry  about  her  Lord,  and  our  Lord,  is  more  common  than  we 
may  imagine.  We  are  often  really  saying  to  the  earth,  to  the 
elements,  to  the  winds,  about  our  departed  beloved  or  great 
ones,  "  If  ye  have  borne  him  away,  tell  me  where  ye  have  laid 
him."  Where  are  our  dead  ?  What  are  they  doing  ?  What 
are  they  feeling  ?    Earth  can  but  echo  our  cty ;  only  Heaven 
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can  answer  it.  The  researches  of  science,  the  dreams  of  poets, 
the  theories  of  philosophers,  do  not  satisfy  ns  abont  the  desfcd. 
We  want  a  revelation  ;  we  want  an  nnfolding  of  the  real,  the 
actual,  the  fact.  We  are  not  left  to  onr  specnlations,  not  Idt 
to  believe  only  that  our  yearnings  and  our  instincts  must  be 
falfiUed ;  but  there  is  a  definite  and  accurate  revelation  abont 
the  holy  dead.     Hero  we  have  : — 

III.  The  sacred  relation'ship  op  the  holt  dead.  They 
"die  in  the  Lord."  They  die,  not  merely  believing  in  His 
teaching,  not  merely  breathing  His  Spirit,  but  they  die  sns^ 
tained  by  His  grace,  and  preserved  by  His  power.  The  fellow- 
ship that  Christly  men  had  with  Christ  in  their  lifetime,  is 
not  weakened  or  shaken  by  any  of  the  mysterious  experiences 
of  death.  Death  rather  intensifies  and  completes  it.  Here 
we  have : — 

IV.  The  celestial  blessedness  op  the  holy  dead.  That 
close  relationship  with  Christ,  in  dying,  has  led  to  this  fuller 
development  tjf  their  blessedness.  "  Blessed  are  the  dead." 
They  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as  those  who  have  been  over- 
borne by  some  great  adversary,  and  trampled  down  by  some 
resistless  foe.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as  conquerors.  That 
'^  rest !  "  What  can  it  mean  P  It  does  not  mean  evidently 
that  they  are  gone  out  of  being ;  for  non-existence  is  not  rest 
A  limb  that  is  dead  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  limb  that  is  resting. 
A  man  utterly  dead  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  man  resting. 
The  grave  is  not  the  end  even  of  physical  existence,  if  the 
body  is  only  resting  in  the  grave.  On  the  tombstone  of  a 
Christly  man  truth  has  cut  in  clear  letters:  "The  inn  of  a 
traveller  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem ; "  for,  though  the  coffined, 
buried,]"  flesh  shall  see  corruption,"  it  is  triumphantly  predicted, 
"  This  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortali 
immortality," 

Still  less  is  death  the  end  of  the  spirit-life.  It  is  resting,  not 
annihilated — resting,  for  it  has  returned  to  Gk)d  who  gave  it. 
This  repose  is  not  a  lapsing  intosome  stagnant,  weird,  inactivity. 
For  it  is  equally  true  of  those  who  are  said  to  rest  from  their 
labours  that  "  they  rest  not  day  nor  night."    The  Saviour  is 
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8aid  to  have  gone  into  His  Sabbath  rest  when  He  ascended 

into  heaven,  and  the  Eternal  Gk)d   rested  at  the  Creation. 

These  words  coald  not  mean  that  the  Saviour  ceased  to  think 

—ceased  to  feel — ceased  to  work ;  or,  that  the  Infinite  God 

stayed  the  outflow  of  eternal  power  and  love.     They  indicate, 

sorely,  the  fulness  of  life — the  harmony  of  life — the  complete 

satisfaction  of  life.     They  who  have  gone  to  heaven  partake  of 

this  rest — the  rest  of  Christ — the  rest  of  God.   Tou  remember 

the  striking  simile  used  by  Robertson  of  Brighton,  when  he 

tells  us  that  "  the  symbols  in  the  world  of  nature  of  this  rest, 

are  not  the  lake  locked  in  ice,  but  the  strong  river  moving  on 

calmly  and  rapidly  in  silent  majesty  and  strength, — not  the 

cattle  lying  in  the  sun,  but  the  eagle  cleaving  the  air  with 

fixed  pinions,  and  giving  you  tho  idea  of  repose  combined  with 

strength  and  motion."   Besides  these  elements  of  rest,  is  there 

not  -n  God  and  in  Christ,  and  in  the  redeemed,  as   the  very 

essence  of  rest,  an  utter  self- forget  falness.  That  is  at  the  heart  of 

true  I'estfulness.  When  the  Saviour  was  on  earth,  He  said  He 

would  give  rest;  and  to  weary  men  He  gives  rest  now.  **  Come 

unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 

yon  rest."     His  gift  of  rest  is  the  bestowal,  even  on  earth,  of 

the  spirit  of  reconciliation  and  harmony,  of  self-forgetfulness 

and  love.    In  heaven,  they  who  see  Him  clearly,  and  resemble 

Him  completely,  must  have  rest,  for  they  fully,  know,  and  are 

fully  like  Him  who  is  the  Centre  of  Rest — the  Source  of  Rest 

— the  King  of  Rest.     Here  we  have, — 

V.  The  undtinq  influence  of  the  holy  dead.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  some  exegetes  that  the  expression  about  their 
"  works  "  ought  to  be  rendered  "  their  works  follow  with 
thenL"  All  their  labour  is  over  with  their  life.  But  ordinary 
observation  and  experience,  and  all  history  and  many  scrip- 
tures, teach  us  that  the  results  of  the  works  of  the  holy  dead 
follow  them  long  after  they  have  passed  away,  so  that  we  may 
readily  accept  the  more  common  and  evident  interpretation  of 
this  phrase.  Thus  we  are  led  to  recollect  about  noble  and 
devoted  ones  who  have  left  us  in  these  lower  regions  of  ser- 
vice'and  labour,  that  what  they  began  to  do  will  continue  to 
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be  done  even  as  the  result  of  their  own  efforts.  Dear  to  them 
was  many  a  project  and  plan  bom  of  love  to  Christ;  very  dear 
some  endeavours  into  which,  in  loving  fellowship  with  others, 
they  threw  unreservedly  their  strength  of  body,  and  intellect^ 
and  heart.  For  their  sake,  as  well  as  for  our  own  and  for 
Christ's,  we  rejoice  to  know  that  the  seed  they  buried  will 
spring  up  in  rich  harvests,  that  the  sacred  tones  of  their 
teachings  will  swell  into  growing  harmonies — ^that  the  forces 
they  set  at  work,  however  subtle  and  silent^  will  widen  in  in- 
fluence and  develop  and  multiply  till  myriads  are  affected  hj 
the  life-work  of  one  man.  In  truth,  the  many  generatioos 
that  are  gone  have  more  power  over  this  world  to-day  than 
this  one  generation  now  living  here.  There  have  been  in- 
dividual men,  now  dead,  who  have  probably  had  more  power 
over  our  experiences  and  our  circumstances  to-day,  than  one 
half  of  the  living  generation  could  have.  Our  libraries,  our 
sanctuaries,  our  political  institutions,  our  civilization,  our  reli- 
gion, are  all  monuments  of  the  mightiness  of  posthumou 
influence.  Laj^ting  power  for  good  is  here  described  as  the 
legacy  to  the  world,  not  only  of  our  reformers  and  authon 
and  preachers,  but  of  all  whose  Christly  lives  ended  in  a 
Christly  death,  and  whose  very  death  even,,  like  their  Lord's, 
was  necessary  to  their  deeper  and  wider  and  more  sacred  use* 
fulness.  '*  Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die, 
it  abideth  alone :  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit." 
Bristol.  Ubijah  R.  Thomas. 


DEATH,  A  STREAM. 

There  Ib  a  stream  whose  narrow  tide 
The  known  and  unknown  worlds  divide, 

Where  all  must  go. 
Its  wavcless  waters,  dark  and  deep, 
'Mid  sullen  silence  downward  sweep, 

With  noiseless  flow. 
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Subject ;    Godliness    in    all 
Conditions  of  Life. 

**  Brethren,  let  every  inau,wlierein 
he  ia  called,  tfierein  abide  with 
God."— 1  Cor.  vii.  24. 

The     text    teaches     three 
things, — 

I.   That  MEN   ARE    FOUND    IN 
VARIOUS    CONDITIONS     OP    LIFE. 

This  is  too  obvious  for  either 
proof  or  illastration ;  some 
are  rich,  some  are  poor,  some 
are  free  men,  some  are  slaves, 
some  are  masters,  some  are 
servants.  The  variety  in 
hnman  conditions  is  useful  in 
many  ways.  (1)  It  affords 
scope  for  benevolent  activity. 
The  exercise  of  benevolence 
is  the  essence  of  virtue,  and 
necessary  to  the  -well-being  of 
moral  intelligences.  Bat  if 
all  men  were  in  precisely 
identical  worldly  conditions, 
there  would  be  manifestly  no 
sphere  for  the  play  of  benevo- 
lence. (2)  It  creates  a  bond 
of  social  unity.  Gratitude  is 
one  of  the  strongest  social  ties, 
and  hence  the  relation  between 
the  benefactor  and  the  bene- 
ficiary, between  the  giver  and 
the  receiver,  the  helper  and 
the  helped,  is  generally  close, 
tender,  and  strong.  Were  all 
men  in  exactly  the  same  con- 
dition, there  would  be,  with 
their  present  depravity,  a 
spirit  of  reckless  indepen- 
dcncv,  and  a  state  of  social 
anarchy  and   disorder.      (3) 


It  invests  society  with  social 
charms.  Variety  is  one  of 
the  charms  of  existence;  souls 
have  an  instinctive  craving 
for  it;  in  nature  there  is  ample 
provision  for  it.  But  if  all 
men  were  found  here  in 
exactly  the  same  social  con- 
dition, society  would  be  utterly 
destitute  of  its  charm ;  to  see 
one  man,  would  be  to  see  all. 
The  whole  social  aspect  would 
wear  a  somnific  uniformity, 
and  sound  forth  tbe  echoes  of 
a  dull  monotony. 
The  text  teaches, — 

II.    That  SOME   OF  THE  CON- 
DITIONS OF  LIFE  ARE  OF  DIVII^ 

APPOINTMENT.  "Wherein  he 
is  called,"  i.c^  in  that  con- 
dition of  life  wherein  he  is 
placed.  The  Apostle^s  primary 
reference  in  this  chapter  is  to 
marriage.  The  Corinthians, 
it  would  seem,  had,  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  Apostle, 
put  questions  to  depreciate 
conjugal  life,  and  to  suggest 
that  it  would  be  well  to  break 
off  marriage  with  an  un- 
believer. From  this  condition 
he  refers  to  other  conditions  of 
man.  He  passes  away  from 
the  condition  of  the  unmarried 
and  the  married  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  circumcised  and 
uncircumcised,  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  freeman  and  the 
slave.  He  gives  us  to  under- 
stand in  this  verse  that  to 
some  of  these  conditions  men 
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have  hcen  called.       We  say 
that  there  are  some  conditions 
to  which   men  are   Divinely 
appointed.     There  are  many 
which  cannot  be  so  viewed; 
to  do  so  wonld  be  blasphemy. 
(1)     People    are    found    in 
inatrlmonial    relations    which 
God  has  not  appointed.    Two 
people  are  brought  together 
for     life     whose      instincts, 
temperaments,  habits,  are  so 
antagonistic  that  the  sooner 
they  change  the  relationship 
the  better.      True  marriage 
does  not  consist  in  the  mutual 
repeating   of  a  formula,  the 
signing  of  a  legal  document, 
or    the    passing    through    a 
religious  ceremony,but  in  tem- 
peramental affinities,  mutual 
esteem,  and  reciprocal  affec- 
tion.     (2)    People  are  found 
in  ecclesiastical  positions  which 
God  has  not  appointed.    For 
example,  Did  God  ordain  that 
there  should  be  an  order  of  men 
paid  out  of  the  public  taxes 
from  £1000  up  to  £15,000  a 
year,  wearing  high-sounding 
titles,  living  in  palaces,  ming- 
ling in  the  most  fashionable 
society,    set    apart    as    the 
special  representatives  of  Him 
who   "  made  Himself  of  no 
reputation,"   who,    when    on 
earth,  had  "nowhere  to  lay 
His  head,"  but  spent  His  life 
in  going  about  "doing  good?" 
Heaven  never  called  men  into 
such  an  impious  condition  as 
this.    (3)  People  are  found  in 
commercial  engagements  which 
God  has  not  appointed.  Those 
who  turn  the  ores  of  the  earth 


into  implements  of  destmc- 
tion,  and  distil  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  into  liquids  that  drown 
the  reason,  ruin  the  health, 
and  destroy  the  morals  of  a 
community,  are  not  "called  *  *  to 
their  sphere.     But  conditions 
that  are  inecitahle  are  those 
to    which    men    are    called. 
There  is   inevitable   poverty. 
There    are    men    born    into 
poverty  who  have  neither  the 
foresight,  health,  skill,  nor  ap- 
titude to  rise  out  of  it.   There 
is  inevitable  serviitule.    There 
are   men   who   are   constitu- 
tionally slaves,  their  natural 
temper  is  that  of  servility  and 
submission. 

The  text  teaches, — 

III.  That  in  evert  condi- 
tion OF  LIFE  HEN  SHOULD 
PRACTISE       GODLINESS.  *'  Let 

everyman,whereinheis  called, 
therein    abide    with    God." 
What  is   it  to  "abide  with 
God"?     It  means  constancy 
of  supreme  love  to  Him :  this 
should  rule  in  all.     Constancy 
of  obedience  to  Him:   there 
should  be  no  deviation  from 
His  laws.    Constancy  of  devo- 
tion to  His  cause.    (1)  Godli- 
ness is    hi  tiding  in  all  condi- 
tions of   life.      In   whatever 
condition    of    life    yon    are 
placed,  legitimate  or  illegiti- 
mate, happy  or  otherwise,  you 
are  bound  to  love  and  serve 
God.      As  much    so  in  the 
fiercest  bustle  of  the  market, 
or  the  bloody  encounters  of 
the    battle-field,    as    in    the 
quiet  chamber  or  the  conse- 
crated temple.    God  is  every- 
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-where,  and  your  relation  to 
Mim   remains    intact   in    all 
circamstances,      all     engage- 
ments, and  in  all  places.     (2) 
Godliness  is  possible  in  all  the 
inevitable  conditions  of   life. 
£yen  those  conditions  of  life 
that   are    incompatible  with 
godliness  should  be  renounced 
at  once,  and  Heaven  will  grant 
the  help  to   struggle  out  of 
the   doomed  Babylons.      lict 
no  man  say  that  his  conditions 
are  such  that  he  cannot  be  re- 
ligious.   God  knows  your  cir- 
cumstances and  will  help  you. 
Conclusion  :    Godliness, 
where  it  exists  at  all,  exists 
as  a  hfe,  a  permeating,  ruling 
life,   everywhere  and  always 
in     the     ascendant,     always 
"  abiding,"  whatever  the  con- 
ditions.    "  Whatsoever  ye  do 
in  word  or  deed,  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God." 


Subject:    The  Two   Cups  op 
Life  ;  OE,  Moral  Ikcompati- 

BILITIES. 

**  Te  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  cup  of  devils." — 
1  Cob.  z.  21. 

"  Ye  cannot  drink  a  cup  of 
the  Lord  and  a  cup  of  de- 
mons."— Dr.  Davidson.  But 
demons  being  the  menials  and 
messengers  of  Satan,  are 
devils.  Detaching  the  words 
from  the  context,  which  will 
be  elsewhere  explained,  the 
text  suggests, — 

I.  The  MORAL  lyCOMPATI- 
BILITIES  IN  LIFE.       "  The  CUp  of 

the    Lord,   and    the    cup   of 


devils."  Every  man's  life 
has  the  tico  cups.  Out  of 
one  of  these  cups  every  man 
drinks,  and  by  it  he  lives 
such  a  life  as  he  has.  What 
are  these  cups  ?  (1)  The  one 
is  the  cup  of  self -indulgence,  the 
other  of  self-sacrificing  love. 
The  devil's  cup  is  full  to  the 
brim  of  selfish  gratification. 
They  who  drink  of  it—  and  alas ! 
the  millions  do — are  absorbed 
with  their  own  personal  inter- 
ests and  pleasures.  Christ's 
cup  is  that  of  self-denial.  "  He 
that  taketh  not  his  cross  and 
folio weth  after  me,  is  not  wor- 
thy of  me."  (2)  The  one  is  the 
cup  of  falsehood,  the  other  of 
reality.  The  devil's  cup  is  full 
of  fictions,  phantasies,  and  va- 
nities. False  theories  of  reli- 
gion, of  happiness,  of  great- 
ness, of  life.  Hence  the  mil- 
lions who  drink  of  it  "walk  in 
a  vain  show,"  their  world  is 
unreal  and  fictitious,  they 
walk  by  appearances.  Christ's 
cup  is  fall  of  realities.  "I 
am  come,"  said  Christ,  "to 
bear  witness  of  the  truth," — 
to  reveal  to  men,  not  pheno- 
mena, but  principles ;  not 
the  forms,  but  the  forces ;  not 
the  semblance,  but  the  spirit 
of  existence.  Those  who 
drink  of  this  cup  are  real 
men,  real  in  thought,  convic- 
tion, purpose,  and  life.  They 
"quit  themselves  like  men." 
(3)  The  one  is  the  cup  of 
materialism^  the  other  of 
spirituality,  in  the  cup  of 
the  devil  everything  is  ma- 
terial— material  pleasures,  ma- 
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terial  pursuits,  materM  dig- 
nities. The  men  who  drink 
of  it  feel  there  is  nothing  but 
matter.  They  not  only  live 
in  the  flesh  but  after  the  flesh 
and  for  the  flesh.  All  is  ani- 
malism. Their  grand  ques- 
tion is,  "  What  shall  we  eat, 
what  shall  we  drink  ?  "  In 
Christ's  cup  there  is  spirit- 
uality. ' '  What  shall  it  profit 
a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  soul  ? " 
"  A  man's  life  consisteth  not 
in  the  abundance  of. things 
that  he  hath  in  this  world." 
The  men  who  drink  of  this 
cup  feel  that  the  spirit  is 
everything,  they  are  "  bom  of 
the  spirit,  are  spirit,"  and  live 
spiritually.  (4)  The  one  is 
the  cup  of  2)ractical  atheism, 
the  other  the  cup  of  vital  god- 
liness. In  the  cup  of  the 
devil  there  is  no  God,  nothing 
but  nature.  The  men  who 
drink  of  it  are  without  Qod 
in  the  world.  God  is  not  in 
all  their  thoughts.  In  Christ's 
cup  God  is  the  essence  and 
spirit  of  its  contents.  "  God 
is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  wor- 
ship Him  must  worship  Him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth."  They 
who  drink  of  this  cup  come 
under  the  consciousness  of  the 
fact  that  God  is  everything, 
not  only  the  author,  but  the 
substance,  spirit,  and  sove- 
reign of  the  universe.  Ever 
present,  never  absent,  ever 
working,  never  idle;  hence, 
like  Enoch,  they  "  walk  with 
God."     The  text  suggests, — 

II.    The   STBOXGEST   TEUITA- 


TiON  IN  LIFE.  What  is  the 
temptation  ?  It  is  to  partici- 
pate of  hoth  cups. 

First:  All  men  begin  and 
most  continue  with  the  devil's 
cup.  We  "were  by  natnre 
the  children  of  wrath  even  as 
others."  The  cup  is  put  into 
the  hand  of  the  child  at  tlie 
very  dawn  of  moral  agencf, 
he  imbibes  it,  takes  a  li^ng  to 
it,  until  it  gets  the  masteiy 
over  him. 

Secondly:  Some — ^and their 
number  is  ever  increasing — 
renounce  the  devil's  cup  and 
adopt  the  cup  of  Christ  The 
Apostle  is  referring  to  these 
when  he  says  "  Such  were 
some  of  you:  but  ye  wt 
washed,  ye  are  sanctified,  jb 
are  justified  in  the  name  ot 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  by 
the  Spirit  of  our  God," 

Thirdly:  In  both  classes 
there  is  a  desire  to  participate 
of  both  cups  at  the  same  time. 
Those  who  drink  of  the  devil*8 
cup  are  not  morally  satisfied, 
and  hence  they  often  desire 
if  possible  to  participate  of  the 
other.  They  have  a  desire  io 
be  Christly  and  good,  bntili^ 
like  the  world  and  all  the  ele- 
ments in  the  devil's  cup  too 
well.  Hence  they  are  every- 
where dissatisfied.  The  devil's 
cup  gives  no  moral  satisfao- 
tion.  On  the  other  haod, 
many  of  those  who  drink  of 
Christ's  cup  have  frequently 
a  strong  desire  to  participate 
of  the  devil's  cup.  Hence  the 
desire  for  self-indnlgence, 
worldly  pleasures  i^nd   pur* 
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suits,  etc.,  etc.  Like  the  Jews 
in  the  wilderness,  they  have  a 
hankering  after  the  fleshpots 
of  Egypt';  like  Lot's  wife,  they 
cast  a  lingering  look  upon  the 
old  scenes  of  Sodom. 

Thus  there  is  a  temptation 
in  all  classes,  both  the  good 
and  the  bad,  the  converted 
and  the  unconverted,  to  par- 
ticipate of  the  two  cups  at  the 
same  time. 

The  text  suggests, — 

IIL  The  ATTEMFIED  IMPOS- 
SIBILITY IN  LIFE.  "  Ye  cannot 
drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  and 
the  cup  of  devils."  "No 
man  can  serve  two  masters: 
for  either  he  will  hate  the  one 
and  love  the  other ;  or  else  he 
\nll  hold  to  the  one  and  de- 
spise the  other.  Ye  cannot 
serve  God  and  mammon." 
'*  Love  not  the  world,  neither 
the  things  that  are  in  the 
world.  If  any  man  love  the 
world,  the  love  of  the  Father 
is  not  in  him:  know  ye  not 
that  the  friendship  of  the 
world  is  enmity  with  Grod." 
Clear  as  daylight  this.  Ye 
cannot  be  selfish  and  benovo- 
lent,materialistic  and  spiritual, 
false  and  true,  atheistic  and 
godly,  good  and  bad  ab  the 
same  time.  Every  man  must 
be  one  or  the  other. 

Conclusion  :  Myunregene- 
rate  brother,  drink  no  more 
of  the  devil's  cup.  It  may  bo 
pleasant,  but  ib  is  sapping 
ypur  spiritual  constitution, 
and  stealing  away  your  health. 
It  may  be  delicious,  but  it 
will  and  most  tui'n  to  poison. 


Thrust  it  from  you ;  fling  it 
as  you  would  the  scorpion, 
-with  all  the  force  of  your 
being,  away.  Thousands  have 
done  so:  not  one  who  has 
done  it  has  ever  regretted  the 
sacrifice.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  rejoiced  in  the 
event  as  one  of  the  brightest 
epochs  in  memory,  the  com- 
mencement of  an  upward  and 
ever  brightening  career.  And 
to  you,  my  Christly  friends,  I 
say,  cherish  no  lingerings  after 
the  old  cup;  crush  every  ris- 
ing desire  for  another  sip  of 
its  contents.  The  cup  you 
have  in  your  hand  has  all  and 
more  than  you  want  to  satisfy 
your  conscience,  to  strengthen 
your  faculties,  to  ennoble  your 
existence,  and  beatify  your 
being.  

Subject :  Christmas  :    Oon 
IN  Christ. 

**  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling 
the  world  unto  Himself.  *' — 2  Cob. 
V.19. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Re- 
deemer's birth  is  again  dawn- 
ing on  us,  and  our  subject  is 
in  harmony  with  the  associ- 
ations of  the  season.  Two 
thoughts  are  brought  under 
our  notice : — 

I.  A  wonderful  mode  of 
Divine  existence.  "  God  in 
Christ."  The  Infinite  coming 
within  certain  limitations ; 
the  Invisible  appearing  in  a 
human  form.  *'  Great  is  the 
mystery  of  godliness,"  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh. 

First :    Though  wondei^f alj 
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this  is  not  unreasonable.  The 
idea  of  the  Divine  incarnation 
is  an  old  idea  that  has  sprang 
up  in  the  mind  of  niillions  of 
men  who  have  not  been 
blessed  with  any  special  reve- 
lation ;  nor  is  it  more  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  God 
should  appear  in  maQ  than 
that  He  does  in  material  na- 
ture, in  sun,  moon,  stars,  etc. 
Secondly :  Though  wonder- 
ful, it  seemed  necessary  to 
the  work  to  be  accomplished. 
Universal  man  had  contracted 
guilt,  and  the  guilty  conscience 
had  invested  the  Almighty 
with  attributes  of  terror  that 
made  the  soul  turn  from  Him 
with  abhorrence.  To  save 
them,  required  they  should 
be  disarmed  of  this  fear,  and 
fired  with  love  towards  Him. 
How  could  He  do  this  but 
by  appearing  in  the  fora  of 
man  ?  If  He  had  appeared 
as  an  angel,  it  would  only 
have  intensified  the  terror 
and  increased  the  alienation. 
He  appears  in  human  fiesh, 
as  a  babe,  a  youth,  and  a  man, 
and  says,  *'  It  is  I :  bo  not 
afraid." 

Another  thought  is, — 
II.  A  wonderful  work  op 
DIVINE  'MERCY.  "  Reconciling 
the  world  unto  Himself."  God 
is  a  great  worker.  He  is  the 
eternal  fountain  of  life  in  un- 
remitting flow.  He  is  essen- 
tially active ;  the  mainspring 
of  all  activity  in  the  universe, 
but  that  of  sin.  There  are 
at  least  four  organs  through 
•hich    He    works — material 


laws,  aniinal  instincts,  moral 
mind,  and  Jesus  Christ.  Bj 
the  first  He  carries  on  the 
great  revolutions  of  inanimate 
nature  in  all  its  departments ; 
by  the  second  He  preserves, 
guides,  and  controls  all  the 
sentient  tribes  that  populate 
the  earth,  the  air,  and  the 
sea ;  by  the  third,  through  the 
laws  of  reason  and  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience,  He  governs 
the  vast  empire  of  mind ;  and 
by  the  fourth,  viz.,  Christ,  He 
works  out  the  redemption  of 
sinners.  Reconciling  the 
world  some  read,  "  a  world." 
There  are  millions  of  worlds. 
We  need  not  ask  whai 
world:  the  human  world.  (1) 
The  human  world  in  distiDC- 
tion  to  the  world  of  fallen 
angels.  (2)  The  human  world 
in  distinction  to  any  partica* 
lar  class  of  the  human  world 
— All.  Mark,  it  does  not  say, 
He  is  in  Christ  reconciling 
Himself  unto  the  world.  The 
popular  theology  speaks  of 
Him  in  this  way,  but  it  is 
unscripturaland  blasphemous. 
There  is  no  vengeance  in  Him 
to  be  appeased ;  no  wrath  io 
be  pacified.  *'  Fury  is  not  in 
Me,  saith  the  Lord." 

Conclusion. — Brothers,  re- 
pudiate and  denounce  with  all 
the  energy  of  your  being  the 
idea  that  Christ  reconciles 
Gt)d  to  the  world.  But  pro- 
claim in  all  the  tones  that 
can  melt  the  heart,  that  His 
great  mission  to  the  world 
was  to  reconcile  hostile  hu- 
manity to  Himself. 
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If  the  Bible  as  a  whole  ia  inspired,  it  is  of  vast  impoi'tance  that  all  its  Divine  ideas 
Bhoald  be  brougrht  to  bear  upon  the  living  world  of  men.  Though  the  pulpit  is  the 
organ  Divinely  intended  for  this  work,  it  has  been  doing  it  hitherto  in  a  miserably 
pajrtial  and  restricted  method.  It  selects  isolated  passages,  anil  leaves  whole  chaptera 
and  books  for  the  most  part  untouched.  Its  conduct  to  the  Minor  Prophets  may  be 
taken  as  a  case  in  point.  How  seldom  are  they  resorted  to  for  texts !  and  yet  they 
abound  with  splendid  passages  throbbing  with  Divine  ideas.  It  is  our  purpose  to  go 
through  this  section  ox  the  Holy  Word ;  eelecting,  however,  only  such  verses  in  each 
chapter  and  book  as  seem  the  most  suggestive  of  truths  of  the  most  vital  interest 
and  universal  application. 

Micah  calls  himself  a  Morasthito  because  he  was  a  native  of  Morshethgath,  a 
small  town  of  Judea.  He  prophesied  in  the  days  of  Jotbam,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiab, 
Kings  of  Jndah,  and  his  prophetic  mission  commenced  soon  after  that  of  Isaiah. 
He  waa  contemporary  with  Mm  as  well  as  with  Hosea  and  Amos.  His  prophecies 
were  dlrectod  to  Samaria,  the  capital  city  of  Israel,  also  to  Jerusalem.  Hence  we 
find  denunciations  against  Samaria  mingled  with  prophecies  concerning  Judah  and 
Jerusalem.  One  of  his  predictions,  it  seems,  saved  the  life  of  Jeremiah,  who  would 
have  been  put  to  death  for  foretelling  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  had  not  Mioah 
foretold  the  same  thing  one  hundred  years  before. 

The  book  is  commonly  distributed  mto  three  sections :  chaps,  i.  and  ii.,  chaps,  iii. 
to  T.,  chaps,  vi.  and  vii.  Each  of  these  opens  with  a  summons  to  hear  God's  mbs- 
sage,  and  then  proceeds  with  expostulations  and  threatenings,  which  are  succeeded 
by  glorious  pronusos. 

His  style  is  bold,  fiery,  and  abrupt,  and  has  not  a  little  of  the  poetic  grandeur  of 
Isaiah.  His  sudden  transitions  from  one  subject  to  another  often  make  his  writings 
difficult  to  decipher. 


No.  CXXII. 
Subject:  Be  Quick. 

"Bind  the  chariot  to  the  swift 
beast." — Micah  i.  13. 

These  words  are  addressed 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Lachish. 
"This  place  appears  to  have 
formed  the  link  of  idolatry  be- 
tween Israel  and  Judah.  Lying 
on  the  frontier  of  the  former 
kingdom,  she  was  the  first  city 
in  Jddah  that  was  led  away  by 
the  sin  of  Jeroboam ;  and  from 
her  the  infection  spread  till  at 
length  it  reached  Jerusalem  it- 
self. In  the  prospect  of  a  sud- 
den attack,  it  behoved  the  in- 
habitants to  use  all  despatch 
in  removing  their  families  and 
what  property  they  could  take 
with  them  to  a  distance.  Lachish 
was  besieged  by  Sennacherib 
before  making  the  threatened 


attack  on  Jerusalem  "  (2  Kings 
xviii.  14). 

Our  subject  is  promptitude  in 
actimi.  **  Bind  the  chariot  to 
the  swift  beast.*' 

I.  Be  quick  in  your  material 
ENGAGEMENTS.  Man  has  ma- 
terial duties,  these  are  as  sacred 
and  as  binding  as  spiritual  ones. 
Indeed,  the  distinction  between 
the  secular  and  the  spiritual  is 
not  real,  but  fictitious.  A  man 
should  be  quick  in  all  his  legiti- 
mate temporal  engagements, 
whatever  tney  may  be.  What- 
ever is  to  be  done  must  be  done 
at  once.  "  Be  diligent  in  busi- 
ness." By  quickness  I  do  not 
mean  the  hurry  of  confusion, 
but  adroit  expertness,  skilful 
promptitude.  As  Shakspearo 
says,  "What  the  wise  do  quickly 
is  not  done  rashly." 

First :  The  quicker  you  are. 
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the  vwre  you  will  accomplish. 
An  expert  man  will  accomplish 
more  in  an  honr  than  a  slow 
man  iit  a  day. 

Secondly:  The  quicker  you 
are,  the  better  for  your  facuU 
tiea.  The  quick  movement  of 
the  limb  is  healthier  than  the 
slow;  the  quick  action  of  the 
mental  faculties  is  more  in- 
vigorating than  the  slow.  As 
a  rule,  the  quick  man  is  in 
every  way  healthier  and  happier 
than  the  slow.  Thirdly:  The 
quicker  you  are,  the  more  valu" 
able  you  are  in  the  market  of  the 
world.  The  skilful  man  who 
cultivates  the  habit  of  quickness 
and  despatch,  increases  his  com- 
mercial value  every  day.  Those 
trade  unions  that  enact  that  all 
of  a  craft  should  be  paid  alike, 
enact  an  absurdity  and  an  in- 
justice. One  quick  and  skilful 
man  may  accomplish  as  much 
in  one  day  as  six  slow  men, 
though  equally  clever.  Be 
quick,  then,  in  business.  "  Bind 
the  chariot  to  the  swift  beast." 

II.  Be  quick  in  your  intel- 
lectual PURSUITS.  You  have 
an  enormous  amount  of  mental 
work  to  do,  if  you  act  up  to 
your  duty,  and  discharge  your 
mission  in  life.  You  have  mani- 
fold faculties  to  discipline,  nu- 
merous errors  to  correct,  vast 
and  varied  knowledge  to  attain. 
"The  soul  without  knowledge 
is  not  good."  No,  not  good 
either  to  itself  or  others.  Be 
quick. 

First :  The  quicker  you  are, 
the  wAyre  you  vjill  attain.  The 
more  fields  of  truth  you  will 
traverse,  the  more  fruits  you 
will  gather  from  the  tree  of 
knowledge^  Some  men  in  their 
studies  move  like  elephants, 
and  only  traverse  a  small  space. 
Others,  like  eagles,  sweep  con- 


tinents in  a  day.  The  quick 
eye  will  see  what  escapes  the 
dull  eye,  the  quick  ear  will 
catch  voices  unheard  by  the 
slow  of  hearing. 

Secondly:  The  quicker  you 
are,  the  better  for  your  faeuUis$. 
It  is  the  brisk  walker  that  best 
strengthens  his  limbs,  the  brisk 
fighter  that  wins  the  greatest 
victories.  It  is  by  quick  action 
that  the  steel  is  polis)ied  and 
that  weapons  are  sharpened. 
Intellectual  quickness  whets 
the  faculties,  makes  them  keen, 
agile,  and  apt.  "Bind  the 
chariot  to  the  swifb  beast." 

III.  Be  quick  in  your  SPiiUT- 
UAL  APPAIKS.  First:  Morally 
you  have  a  work  to  do  for  ifonr 
man  soul.  It  is  in  a  rumed 
state,  it  is  like  the  *'  field  of  the 
slothful "  and  the  "vineyard of 
the  man  void  of  understanding* 
of  which  Solomon  speaks,  it 
needs  cultivation.  The  work 
is  great  and  urgent.  Secondly: 
Morally  you  have  a  work  to  do 
for  others.  There  are  souls 
around  you  demanding  your 
most  earnest  efforts,  etc.  (1) 
Be  quick;  the  work  must  be 
done  during  your  life  here,  if 
ever  done.  (2)  Be  quick ;  your 
life  here  is  very  short  and  un- 
certain. (3)  Be  quick;  the  longer 
you  delay,'the  more  difficult  it  is 
to  do.  Be  quick ;  "  Whatsoefer 
your  hand  findeth  to  do,  doil 
with  your  might,  for  there  is  no 
knowledge  nor  device  in  the 
grave  whither  we  are  all  hasten- 
mg."  ''  Bind  the  chariot  to  the 
swift  beast." 

'*  Oh,  let  all  the  soul  within  you 
For  the  truth's  sake  go  abroad ; 
Strike  1  let  eveiy  nerve  and  ainew 
Tell  on  ages— tell  for  God." 

A.  C.  Core. 
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No.  OXXIII. 

Subject:  Avamcb. 

« Woe  to  them  that  devise  ini- 
quity, and  work  evil  upon  their 
heds  1  when  the  morning  is  light, 
they  practise  it,  because  it  is  in  the 
power  of  their  hand.     And  they 
covet  fields,  and  take   them   by 
violence;    and    houses,  and  take 
them  away :  so  they  oppress  a  man 
and  his  house,  even  a  man  and  his 
heritage.    Therefore  thus  saith  the 
liord :  Behold,  against  this  family 
do  I  devise  an  evil,  from  which  ye 
shall   not    remove    your   necks; 
neither  shall  ye  go  haughtily :  for 
this  time  is  evil    In  that  day  shall 
one  take  up  a  parable  against  you, 
and  lament  with  a  doleful  lamen- 
tation, and  say,  We   be   utterly 
spoiled :  he  hath  changed  the  por- 
tion of  my  people:  how  hath  he 
removed  it  from  me !  turning  away 
he   hath    divided   our   fields." — 
MzcAH  ii.  1-4. 

The  prophet  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter  foretold  the  judg- 
ment that  would  befall  both 
kingdoms  on  account  of  their 
apostasy  from  the  living  God. 
He  begins  this  chapter  by  de- 
nouncing the  rapacious  avarice 
of  their  leading  men. 

Oppression  is  one  of  the 
greatest  social  crimes,  alas !  one 
that  has  been  prevalent  in  every 
age  and  land — a  crime  this,  too, 
which  the  Bible  denounces  with 
great  frequency  and  with  terrific 
force.  Avarice,  or  greed,  is  the 
spring  and  spirit  of  all  oppres- 
sion. In  the  text  we  have  this 
rapacious  avarice  presented  to 
us  in  three  aspects. 

I.  Scheming  in  the  night. 
The  avaricious  men  ''devise 
iniquity  and  work  evil  upon 
their  beds."  When  avarice 
takes  possession  of  a  man,  it 
works  the  brain  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day.    It  keeps  the 


intellectual «  faculties  busy  in 
the  stillness  of  nocturnal  hours. 
What  schemes  to  swindle,  de- 
fraud, and  plunder  men  are 
fabricated  in  this  London  of 
ours  every  night  upon  the 
pillow!     Perhaps  there  is  no 

Eassion  that  takes  a  stronger 
old  upon  man  than  this,  and 
that  works  his  intellect  with 
such  concentration  and  con- 
stancy. It  has  been  called  "  the 
great  sepulchre  of  all  other 
passions." 

II.  Working  in  the  day. 
"When  the  morning  is  light, 
they  practise  it,  because  it  is 
in  the  power  of  their  hand. 
Delitzsch  renders  this,  "  In  the 
light  of  the  morning  they  carry 
it  out,  for  their  hand  is  their 
god."  The  idea  is,  perhaps, 
what  they  esteem  most,  is  the 
worldly  gain  of  their  avaricious 
labour.  So  it  ove^  is ;  gain  is 
the  god  of  the  greedy  man. 
He  sacrifices  all  his  time  and 
labour  on  its  altar.  Before  it 
he  prostrates  his  soul.  Your 
avaricious  man  in  the  day  trots 
about  the  streets,  the  shops,  the 
markets,  like  ahungi'y  hound 
in  search  offood.  Shakspeare 
compares  such  a  man  to  a 
whale,  which  plays  and  tumbles, 
driving  the  poor  fry  before 
him,  and  at  last  devours  them 
all  at  a  mouthful.  Such  whales 
have  I  heard  of  on  the  land, 
who  never  leave  gaping  till 
they've  swallowed  the  whole 
parish — church,  steeple,  bells, 
and  all. 

III.  Suffering  in  the  Judg- 
ment. "Therefore  thus  saith 
the  Lord :  Behold,  against  this 
&,mily  do  I  devise  an  evil,  from 
which  ye  shall  not  remove 
your  necks,"  etc.,  etc.  Judg- 
ment comes  at  last ;  aod  in  the 
judgment  these  words  give  us 
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to  nnderstand  the  ponisbment 
will  correspond  with  the  sin. 
''Because  they  reflect  upon 
evil,"  says  Delitzsch,  "to  de- 
prive their  fellow-men  of  their 
possessions,  Jehovah  will  bring 
evil  upon  this  generation,  lay 
a  heavy  yoke  upon  their  necks, 
under  which  they  will  not 
be  able  to  walk  loftily  or  with 
extended  neck."  Ay,  the 
time  will  come  when  the  avar- 
icious millionaire  will  exclaim, 
"  We  be  utterly  spoiled."  "  Go 
to  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and 
howl  for  your  miseries  that 
shall  come  upon  you,"  etc. 


No.  CXXIV.     ' 
Subject:  GoD*sTfiUTH. 

**0  thou  that  art  named  the 
house  of  Jacob,  is  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  straitened?  are  these  His 
doings  ?  do  not  My  words  do  good 
to  bun  that  walketh  uprightly?" — 
MzcAB  ii.  7. 

"  Thou  called  house  of  Jacob, 
is  the  patience  of  Jehovah  short 
thenP  or  is  this  His  doing? 
Are  not  My  words  good  to 
him  that  walketh  uprightly  P  " 
Such  is  a  modern  translation. 
We  prefer  the  translation  of 
Henderson,  as  follows :  "  What 
language,  0  house  of  Jacob! 
Is  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  short- 
ened? Are  these  His  oper- 
ations? Do  not  My  words 
benefit  him  that  walketh  up- 
rightly ?" 

These  words  seem  to  be  a 
reply  to  an  objection  raised 
against  the  prophets  in  the 
preceding  verse.  The  ob- 
jector did  not  approve  of 
predictions  so  terribly  severe. 
"It  is  not  strange,"  says 
Matthew   Henry,    "if   people 


that  are  vicious  aud  debauched 
covet  to  have  ministers  that 
are  altogether  such  as  them- 
selves, for  they  are  willing  to 
believe  that  uod  is  so  too." 
There  are  people  in  all  congre- 
gations who  revolt  at  the 
proclamation  of  any  doctrines 
from  the  pulpit  that  chime  not 
in  with  their  love  of  ease  and 
their  cherished  notions,  and 
especially  so  if  such  doctrines 
are  unfamiliar  to  their  ears. 
They  desire  the  old  things  to 
be  Iterated  without  end,  and 
with  as  little  change  of  form 
and  note  as  possible.  The  text 
may  be  taken  as  a  reproof  to 
such.  It  says  two  things  to 
them : — 

I.  That  the  Spirit  of  Divine 
truth  cannot  be  bestrauhb. 
"  Is  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
straitened  ?"  There  is  no  limit 
to  truth ;  it  is  an  ocean  that  has 
no  shore,  a  field  whose  ever- 
springing  seeds  are  innumer- 
able. Men's  theological  sys- 
tems, even  the  largest  of  them, 
have  narrow  limits.  They  are, 
as  compared  to  Divine  trath, 
only  as  a  barren  rood  to  a 
fertile  continent ;  a  little  sand 
pool  to  the  mighty  Atlantic 
It  is  not  "straitened."  It 
has  no  limit.  To  every  troe 
minister  this  Spirit  has  some- 
thing fresh  to  suggest,  aod 
which  he  is  bound  to  propoand 
and  enforce.  "  The  Lora  hath 
yet  more  light  and  truth  to 
break  forth  from  His  word." 

II.  That  the  faactice  of 
Divine  truth  cannot  but  do 
GOOD.  "  Do  not  My  words  do 
good  to  him  that  walketh  up* 
rightly?"  Though  you  hare 
never  heard  the  particolar 
truth  before,  though  it  may  be 
too  severe  to  please  yon,  though 
it   may   clasn   with  all  ycmr 
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prejudices  and  wishes,  if  you 
practise  ifc,  it  will  do  you  good. 
First :  It  is  to  be  practised. 
It  is  not  merely  for  speculation, 
systematizing,  controversy,  and 
debate,  it  is  for  inspiring  the 
activities  and  ruling  the  life. 
It  is  a  code  rather  than  a  creed ; 
it  is  not  something  to  play 
about  the  brain,  the  imagin- 
ation, or  the  emotions,  but  to 
possess,  permeate,  and  trans- 
form the  whole  life.  It  must 
be  incarnated,  made  flesh,  and 
dwell  in  the  land. 


Secondly :  When  practised 
it  is  a  hlessing,  "Do  not  My 
words  do  good  to  him  that 
walketh  uprightly  ?"  Yes,  they 
do  good.  When  they  are  trans- 
lated, not  into  languages  and 
creeds,  but  into  living  deeds. 
A  man  gets  good  only  as  he 
builds  up  a  noble  character. 
But  what  is  a  good  character  P 
It  is  made  up  of  good  habits, 
and  good  habits  are  made  up 
of  good  acts,  and  good  acts  are 
but  the  forms  and  expressions 
of  God's  words  and  ideas. 


0miIjetkri  ^xtbmxm. 


N0.CCIV. 

Subject :  Man  Divinely  Abandoned  to  his  Lusts. 

"  So  I  gave  them  unto  their  own  hearts'  lust :  and  they  walked  in 
their  own  counsels."— Psalm  Izxxi.  12. 

This  Divine  abandonment  of  men  to  their  own  lusts  is  not  only 
one  of  the  greatest,  but  one  of  the  commonest  curses  of  human- 
ity. Men  who  persist  in  sinking  the  spirit  in  the  senses,  bury- 
ing the  soul  in  the  flesh,  entombing  the  conscience  in  animalism, 
are  divinely  damned.  Such  men  abound  in  this  age — an  age  of 
rampant  materialism.  In  relation  to  this  abandonment  we  ob- 
serve, I.  It  is  an  abandonment  to  a  life  host  degrading.  In  it 
the  man  sinks  into  a  brute.  The  brutal  appetites  govern  him ; 
the  brutal  pleasures  engross  his  power  and  absorb  his  time 
he  is  **  carnally  sold  unto  sin."  He  cleaveth  to  the  dust.  We 
observe,  II.  It  is  an  abandonment  to  a  life  moballt  abhorrent. 
Is  there  a  more  loathsome  spectacle  in  the  universe  to  the 
rational  eye  of  moral  purity,  than  that  of  spirit  running  into 
swine  P — than  that  of  a  being  having  the  moral  attributes,  rela- 
tions, and  form  of  a  man  living  the  mere  life  of  a  brute  P  We 
observe.  III.  It  is  an  abandonment  to  a  life  or  ruin.  (1)  The 
law  of  its  enjoyments  is  decrease.     The  animal  pleasures  of  men 
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unlike  their  inteHectnal  and  spiritual,  decrease  in  their  power  o{ 
delectation  by  repetition.  Age  deadens  the  nerves,  and  "  desire 
faileth,"  and  gradually  the  once  delicious  palls  on  the  soul.  It 
gradually  brings  on  the  awful,  crushing  ennui.  (2)  The  eontmnor 
Hon  of  its  enjoyments  is  necessarily  ghort.  Disease  and  death 
terminate  them.  (3)  The  memory  of  its  enjoyments  must  be- 
come morally  painfvZ--**  Son,  remember  that  thou  in  thy  life- 
time," etc.,  etc. 

Conclusion.— When  the  Holy  Book  speaks  of  men  in  their 
unregenerated  state  as  dead  and  buried,  its  representations  tre 
scarcely  figurative,  but  terribly  literal.  Souls  are  in  their  gravei 
here — walking  graves  it  is  true.  The  corrupt  world  is  a  monl 
cemetery.  Oh  that  the  predicted  hour  would  strike,  when  tibe 
gospel  trumpet  shall  sound  so  electrically,  that  all  who  are  in  their 
graves  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  man  and  start  to  spiri- 
tual life. 


No.  CCV. 

Subject :  A  Soul  Conscious  of  its  Defendbnce  ok  God. 

'*  Order  my  steps  in  Thy  word :  and  let  not  any  iniquity  have  domipkm 
over  me." — Psalu  czix.  133. 

This  is  the  language  of  a  soul  conscious  of  its  dependence  on 
the  Almighty;  and  here  it  cries  for  two  things :  I.  Foa  gttidaiici, 
« order  my  steps."  The  human  spirit  is  destined  to  move  on 
and  on  for  ever.  It  needs  a  guide ;  it  cannot  guide  itself*  nor  can 
any  finite  creature  do  so.  There  is  but  one  safe  Guide.  If  He 
"order"  our  "steps,"  two  evils  will  be  avoided.  (1)  Moral 
stumblings.  Souls  are  everywhere  stumbling  on  the  path  of 
life,  they  fall,  and  often  receive /a^oZ  injuries,  "  Hold  Thou  ffl0 
up  and  I  shall  be  safe."  The  other  evil  avoided  will  be  (2)  Un- 
happy destination.  The  path  of  life,  whilst  it  may  have  no  ml 
end,  but  run  on  through  ages  interminable,  has  one  awful  eruis 
that  decides  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  traveller,  and  that  crisis  is 
death.  If  He  order  the  steps  of  the  soul,  the  crisis  will  be  the 
constant  brightening  and  beautifying  of  the  path.  It  cries  here, 
— II.  For  ehancifatign  :  "  Let  not  any  iniquity  have  dominion 
over  me."  (I)  This  is  the  ^oorst  of  despotisms,  (a)  It  is  the 
most  criminal.  There  are  despotisms  social  and  political  that  are 
calamities,  not  crimes :  the  poor  victim  cannot  avoid  them.  Not 
so  the  despotism  of  sin.    A  despotism  which,  in  the  first  place,  ho 
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never  onght  to  have  allowed;  but  haviBg  allowed,  he  should 
break  away  from  and  become  heroic  and  free.  (5)  It  is  the  most 
powerful.  A  man  might  become  such  a  yictim  of  worldly  despo- 
tism as  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon  and  cut  off  from  all 
fellowship  with  living  men.  Still  his  soul  may  be  free.  Like 
Paul  and  Silas,  he  might  exult  in  a  freedom  that  no  despot  can 
touch.  But  sin  manacles  the  soul,  shuts  out  its  light,  and  binds  its 
faculties  in  chains  mightier  than  adamant,  (c)  It  is  the  most 
enduring.  Death  will  put  an  end  to  all  worldly  despotisms ;  in  the 
grave  the  slave  is  free  from  his  tyrant.  But  death  has  no  power 
to  put  an  end  to  this  slavery  of  the  soul.  (2)  This  is  the  most 
prevalent  of  despotisms.  Social  and  political  despotisms,  alas  ! 
are  widespread,  but  are  not  world-wide ;  there  are  sunny  districts 
of  freedom ;  but  this  despotism  is  oo-extensive  with  the  world  of 
unregenerate  humanity. 

CoNCLUsiox. — Ever  let  us  look  earnestly  to  heaven  for  guidance 
and  j&eedom.  * 


No.  COYI. 

Subject :  Believing  Thoughts  coNCEfiNiKQ  Death. 

"  I  know  tbat  Thou  wilt  bring  me  to  death,  and  to  the  house  appointed 
for  all  living." — Job  xxx.  23. 

The  text  suggests  some  thoughts  of  Job  concerning  his  own 
death.  Every  man  must  die,  and  every  man  may  feel  concerning 
his  own  death  three  things  that  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  soul 
calm,  and  even  brave  in  the  prospect :  I.  There  will  be  nothing 
UXNATUKAL  in  my  death.  It  is  "  appointed  "  as  the  death  of  every 
other  kind  of  organized  life  on  earth :  it  is  the  natural  law  of  all 
organized  bodies,  to  wear  out,  decay,  dissolve.  As  the  earth  takes 
back  to  itself  all  the  elements  that  have  entered  into  the  com- 
position of  vegetables  and  animals,  why  should  I  refuse  or  dread 
the  demand  ?  I  may  rest  assured  that  kind  nature  will  make  a 
benign  and  beneficent  use  of  all  the  elements  that  have  entered 
into  my  corporeal  existence.  Let  me  be  ready  to  yield  them  up 
unreluctantly,  ungrudgingly » thanking  the  Infinite  for  their  use. 
1)  It  is  dialwyieat  for  me  to  object  to  this ;  for  my  body  was  only 
borrowed  property,  a  temporary  loan,  nothing  more.  (2)  It  is 
ungrateful  for  me  to  object  to  this.  Though  I  never  had  a 
claim  to  such  a  boon,  it  has  been  of  great  service  to  my  spiritual 
nature.  (3)  It  is  wiphilosophic  for  me  to  object  to  this.  Whatever 
my  objections  and  resistance,  it  must  come.    II.  There  will  be 
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nothing  trycoKMoy  in  my  death.  "The  honse  apx)OLnted  for  all 
living."  Were  I  one  of  a  few,  amongst  the  millions  of  the  race, 
singled  ont  for  such  a  destiny,  I  might  complain ;  but  since  all, 
without  any  exception,  must  die,  who  am  I  that  I  should  com- 
plain ?  Since  Abraham  and  all  the  patriarchs,  Isaiah  and  all  the 
prophets,  Paul  and  all  the  apostles,  Luther  and  all  the  reformers, 
Milton  and  all  the  poets,  Xavicr  and  all  the  missionaries,  up  to 
the  present  period,  have  gone,  why  should  I  feel  a  moment's 
reluctance  to  join  them  in  the  mighty  house  P  The  fathers,  where 
are  they  P  and  the  prophets,  do  they  live  for  ever  P  III.  Thwe 
will  bo  nothing  accidental  in  my  death.  "  I  know  that  Thou  wilt 
bring  me  to  death."  I  shall  not  die  because  of  any  fortaitons 
incident,  or  because  of  any  fatalistic  force,  but  because  my  Father 
brings  me  to  the  grave.  "  Thou  tumest  man  to  dust,  Thoa 
changest  his  countenance,  and  sendest  him  away."  There  are  no 
accidental  deaths,  no  premature  graves.  The  eternal,  all-loving 
Father  brings  us  to  death. 


No.  COYII. 

Subject:  The  Rich  Disciple.^ 

"  A  rich  man." — Matthew  xxvii.  67. 

He  was  rich— I.' In  means.  Some  are  rich  in  money  only.  How 
poor  are  they!  To  hold  money,  is  nothing;  to  use  it  for  the 
highest  good,  is  rapture  I  II.  In  silence.  Had  the  courage  to 
hold  his  tongue.  How  few  regret  that  they  kept  silence !  HI. 
In  patience.  Valuable  the  hostility  and  salutary  the  fear  which 
leads  a  man  in  silence  to  spin  the  silken  thread  of  patience, 
waiting  for  the  kindom  of  God.  lY.  In  coukage.  Mark  says,  he 
went  boldly  and  begged  the  body  of  Jesus.  The  result  of  silent 
patience  is  surprising  might.  Y.  In  service.  Timely,  dis- 
tinguished, unique,  essential,  personal.  Did  he,  unaided,  draw 
the  nails,  wrap  the  body,  carry  it  to  rest  P  Nicodemus  carrying 
his  hundred  pounds  of  myrrh  and  aloes.  Heroic  burden-bearers. 
He  is  rich — YI.  In  praise.  Blessed  be  the  day  when  thou  wast 
bom.  Thy  daring  devotion  in  the  darkest  hour  has  brought 
thee  imperishable  renown !  H.  T.  Milleb. 

Liverpool. 
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*'  Boolca  of  ninstration  "  designed  to  help  preachers,  are  somewhat,  we  think,  too 
abonndiTi^.    They  are  often  made  np  to  a  great  extent  of  anecdotes  from  the  sent!- 
mental  side  of  life,  and  not  always  having  a  healthful  influence  or  historic  founda- 
tion.   VITq  find  that  preachers  and  hearers  are  getting  tired  of  such.    Albeit  illustra- 
tions axe  needed  bv  every  speaker  who  would  interest  the  people,  and  are  sanctioned 
by  tlkiD  liighest  a'utnority.  Natureitself  is  a  parable.    Hence  we  have  arranged  with 
a  naturalist  who  has  been  engaged  in  scientific  investigation  for  many  years,  to 
supply  the  Humtlut  with  such  reliable  and  well-ascertained  facts  in  nature,  as 
cultured  and  conscientious  men  may  use  with  confldence,  aa  mirrors  of  morals 
and  diagrams  of  doctrines. 


Siibject :  The  Battlesnake,— Vice  giving  Warning  of  its 

Approach. 

WIBffiRE  are  evils  which  give  warning  of  their  coming. 
•**  Drnnkenness  does  not  seize  npon  a  man  suddenly.  It 
gives  warnings  often  and  many.  Avarice  and  a  number  of 
other  vices  can  be  detected  long  before  we  are  within  their 
reach.  There  are  infallible  indications  by  which  we  may  be 
warned.  The  approach  of  vice  is  like  the  approach  of  the 
rattlesnake.  This  horrible  reptile,  one  of  the  most  venom- 
mons  of  serpents,  warns  man  involuntarily  against  its  formi- 
dable presence.  At  the  end  of  its  tail  there  is  placed  a  rattle, 
which  consists  of  a  string  of  hollow,  dry,  semi-transparent 
bones,  which  constantly  clatter  against  each  other  as  the 
reptile  moves,  with  a  hoarse,  dull,  echoing  sound.  The 
bony  rings  incre<aso  in  number  with  the  reptile's  age;  and  it 
gains  an  additional  one,  it  is  said,  at  each  casting  of  the  skin. 
The  warning  which  it  is  thus  compelled  to  give  of  its  approach 
enables  those  who  hear  to  escape  an  awfal  death.  Happy  are 
those  men  whose  ears  are  open  to  the  warnings  which  social 
monsters,  far  more  horrid  than  the  rattlesnake,  in  like 
manner  invariably  give  of  their  presence  and  movements,  and, 
profiting  thereby,  manage  to  escape. 


Subject:  The  Sparrow,— The  Vigorous  Mind  requires  a 

Healthy  Atmosphere. 

/flK  WEAK,  enervated  mind  may  Hve  in  a  sickly  atmosphere 
•*'^  of  cant  or  artificiality  which  would  be  incompatible  with 
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the  life  of  a  healthy  mind.  In  this  case  weakness  and  ener- 
vation, paradoxical  as  it  appears,  are  able  to  endnre  more  than 
strength  and  vigonr. 

A  sparrow  left  in  a  hell  glass  to  breathe  oyer  and  oyer  again 
the  same  air,  will  live  in  it  for  npwards  of  three  honrs;  bat  at 
the  close  of  the  second  honr, — when  there  is  consequently  still 
air  of  snfBcient  purity  to  permit  of  the  sparrow  breathing'  it 
for  more  than  an  hour  longer, — if  a  fresh  and  yigorous  spar- 
row be  introduced,  such  an  one  will  expire  almost  immedi- 
ately.   The  air  which  would  suffice  for  the  respiration  of  the 
one  sparrow,  suffocates  another.    Nay,  more,  if  the  sparrow 
be  taken  from  the  glass  at  the  close  of  the  third  hour,  when 
yery  feeble,  be  restored  to  activity  and  sufficient  yigour  to  fly 
about  again,  then,  if  once  more,  in  its  now  healthy  state,  intro- 
duced into  the  atmosphere  from  which  it  was  taken,  it  will 
perish  immediately.     The  poisonous  action  of  a  vitiated  afr 
is  better  resisted  by  the  feeble,  sickly,  organism  than  by  the 
yigorous,  healthy,  organism. 


Subject :  The  Tanghinia,  a  Fallacious  Test. 

MAN  frequently  satisfies  himself  that  he  has  come  to  an 
accurate  conclusion,  merely  because,  on  the  application 
of  what  he  considers  an  infaUible  test,  he  discovers  a  particular 
anticipated  result.  Often  enough  the  test  is  utterly  fallacious. 

The  Tanghir,  or  Tanyer,  is  the  only  plant  of  its  genus,  and 
is  confined  to  Madagascar.  Its  poisonous  seed  is  esteemed  by 
the  natives  an  infallible  criterion  of  guilt  or  innocence.  After 
being  pounded,  a  small  piece  is  swallowed  by  the  supposed 
criminal.  If  he  be  cursed  with  a  strong  stomach  which  re- 
tains the  poison,  he  speedily  dies,  and  is  held  guilty ;  if  his 
feeble  digestion  rejects  it,  he  necessarily  escapes,  and  his  inno* 
cence  is  considered  proven. 

Now  it  is  obvious  to  any  educated  mind,  that  innocence  and 
gnilt  are  in  no  way  disclosed  by  this  process;  yet,  inasmuch  a? 
it  has  been  accepted  as  a  test,  its  ccsnlts  are  unquestioned 
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Aud  there  are  numberless  instances  in  which  English  society 
consents  to  be  governed  by  results  of  tests,  simply  because 
ihose  tests  are  generally  accepted.  Again  and  again  it  becomes 
important  to  inquire,  whether,  supposiag  your  test  does  dis- 
close a  given  result,  that  test  is  really  as  infallible  as  you  deem 
it  to  be.  They  will  be  found  to  be  only  Tanghir  tests,  and, 
as  such,  utterly  fallacious. 


Cj^ie  l^nlpi  antr  it»  fianbmatibrs* 


In'',  Memokiam:  Rev.  David 
Thomas,  B.A.,  op  Bristol. — No 
one,  not  even  a  passing  stran- 
ger, could  have  been  in  our  city 
last  Friday  and  seen  the  im- 
mense and  impressive  proces- 
sion that  mournfully  wended 
its  way  to  Arno's  Vale  without 
feeling  that  the  shadow  of  no 
ordinary  death  had  fallen  on 
our  neighbourhood.  For  forty 
years,  he  who  was  being  carried 
to  the  grave,  had,  with  a  short 
interval  occasioned  by  illness, 
fulfilled  his  ministry  in  our 
city.  That  ministry,  as  you 
know,  was  marked  by  such 
vigour  and  freshness,  such 
grand  iadividnality,  such  far- 
reaching  sympathy,  and  such 
reality,  that  it  was  the  joy  and 
pride  of  his  fellow-ministers, 
and  an  untold  power  for  the 
highest  good  to  multitudes  who 
have  passed  into  the  heavens, 
as  well  as  to  many  who  still 
survive,  to  realize  as  lone  as 
life  lasts  their  irreparable  loss. 

My  own  feelings  towards  him 
are  mr  too  reverential  to  allow 
me  to  attempt  anjrthing  like  an 
analysis  of  his  mind  and  cha- 
i-actQr.  Coming  heroi  as  I  came, 


to  begin  a  very  yoathfal  minis- 
try, knowing  that  he  bore  the 
name,  and  was  the  friend  of  my 
own  beloved  father,  I  seemed 
instinctively  to  look  to  him  for 
fatherliness,  so  far  as  I  might 
need  it  here.  And  I  never 
once  looked  in  vain.  The  pro- 
t^ctiveness,  the  tenderness,  the 
wondrous  humility,  that,  as  one 
remembered  the  contrast  be- 
tween us,  almost  awed  one,  made 
me  realize  what  could  be  meant 
by  the  term,  "Father  in 
Christ."  There  are  many  more 
besides  who  will  ever  associate 
with  his  stature,  his  figure,  his 
countenance,  his  tones,  the 
huge  tenderness  and  chastened 
strength  that  they  most  fitly 
expressed.  So  that  when  we 
say,  "His  works  do  follow 
him,"  we  think  not  only  of  the 
sermons  of  this  "preacher  of 
righteousness,"  nor  of  the  man- 
ifold activities  of  his  ministry, 
but  also  of  the  influence  that 
radiates  from  his  character,  and 
that  pulses  in  all  our  memories 
of  him. 

And  now  he  "  rests  from  his 
abours."  His  intellectual 
keenness   aud  grasp,  his  rich 
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vein  of  hnmour,  bis  delight  in 
scenery,  his  penetration  of,  and 
sympathy  with,  men,  his  joy 
in  his  home,  contributed  many 
pleasures  to  one  to  whom  Christ 
nad  given  His  great  gift  of 
peace.  But  now  bis  rest  is  per- 
fect. Hence  on,  whatever  broke 
that  rest  or  troubled  that  great 
soul  is  for  ever  past. 

There  is  not  one  amongst  us 
in  this  city  who  were  associated 
with  him,  who  would  not  place 
some  wreath  of  honour  and 
love  on  his  grave.  The  tried 
and  trusted  friend,  the  princely 
leader,  is  gone.  Head  and 
shoulder  above  most — physic- 
ally, intellectually,  spiritually, 
he  naturally  became  our  king. 
Like  Elisha,  we  know  that  our 
Elijah  is  gone  up  into  heaven, 
but  mourn  that  our  leader  is 
taken  from  us  to-day. 

Bristol.         U.  B.  TuoiiAS. 

TauB  Preaching. — The  true 
secret  of  success  in  preaching, 
does  not  consist  merely  in 
eloquence,  or  in  vigour  of 
thought,  or  in  ability  of  exposi- 
tion. All  these  qualities  may 
exist  in  abundance,  and  a  man 
may  yet  be  destitute  of  the*  one 
faculty  which  distinguishes  the 
preacher  from  an  orator,  an 
advocate,  or  a  divine.  This 
faculty  is  that  of  speaking  as 
man  to  man,  with  the  life  of 
personal  experience  and  per- 
sonal sympathy.  The  great 
majority  of  sermons,  however 
rhetorically  deli  vered,are  simply 
essays.  They  are  compositions 
upon  a  theme,  not  the  expres- 
sions of  a  man's  own  heart  and 
mind.  We  do  not  say  this  in 
disparagement  of  their  authors. 


There  are  but  few  men  coTn- 
paratively   speaking    who  can 
bring  their  minds  into  direct 
contact  with  the    truths    and 
facts  of  life,  and  who,  having 
done  so,  can  give  expression  to 
both  the  process  and  results  of 
their  experience.    But  it  is  by 
virtue  of  this  power  that  preach- 
ing still  holds  its  place  in  the 
world.    In  these  days  of  many 
books,    no  man   need  hear  & 
sermon  for  the  sake  of  mere 
mental   instruction.     Bat  the 
voice  of  a  living  man  speaking 
to  us  out  of  his  own  life,  carries 
with  it  more  practical  illumina- 
tion than  many  essays.    With- 
out   knowing    it,    he    touches 
chords  in  our  own  hearts,  inter- 
prets   half-conscious  question- 
ings, and  leads  us  with  him  by 
a    more    irresistible    influence 
than  that  of  logic.    To  do  this, 
indeed,  he  requires  rare  qtm^&- 
cations.      He   need    not  be  a 
powerful  original  genius,  but 
he  must  be  original  so  far  as  to 
look   at   every    question    and 
every  experience  for  himself, 
and  to  bring  his  own  heart  intA 
fresh  and  direct  contact  with  it. 
He  must  enter,  moreover,  into 
the  problems,  difficulties,  the- 
ories, and  the  half-understood 
truths  which  are  stirring  the 
world  about  him.    In  the  faith 
he  proclaims  we  look  to  him  to 
find  a  key  and  an  interpretation 
for  those  perplexities   of  life, 
and  a  guide  to  lead  us  throu^^h 
them ;  and  if  we  find  that  he 
understands  us  and  leads  us 
forward  with  a  good  heart  and 
in  a  true  spirit,  he  is  sure  to  be 
welcomed  and   followed.— TAd 
Times,  Nov.  27, 1875. 
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